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some planetary Ithaca, — he would be superhumanly amused 
and edified with the way in which the * earthies, of the earth/ 
contrived to levy the contributions the sublunary tongue calls 
taxes. A few turns witlf his Mentor through the nearest 
custom-houses and manufactories, would convince him that 
according to the constitutions of this world an extra tax on any 
incoTporation of use or pleasure whether of foreign or domestic 
origin^ had the effect of inducing the use of some substitute 
instead,— with the loss ip the first place to the users, of all the 
convenience in price* or .otherwise, which in the natural state of 
things would have led them to take the other, and with the 
loss in the second place to the makers of the thing displaced, 
of all the traffic and employment which would be transferred to 
their sorrow from themselves to some rival craftsmen. If, 
therefore,^ tlfcre was algebra in the traveller's father land, — 
and who shall say there is not,^ — it would be as plain to him as 
anything in what inen call Wood and Sirnson, that the result 
w^s mimts 2a in the shape of losses Co some, and plus a in 
tlje shape of gain to anybody else, — leaving the total result of 
mimts a as the pretiu/n artis to the inventors. And on looking- 
abroad through at least one country not the lowest in its own 
esteem for wise, he would discover that the entire system was 
of this mystery compact ; — that the Whole Duty of Man as a 
• tax-layer, was supposed to consist in eflecting the greatest 
' publicloss and injury, which the combined efforts of each of 
the members of the society to secure their own share of the 
wrong should make it practicable fo attain. He would see 
all ordcjrs of the race he had fallen among, 'engaged in full pur- 
suit of tl\^ worthy object; and if he bad come sooner by as 
many revo^^ioiKB of his planet as would make some two of ours, 
he might have §e5n a governj;nent maintaining itself principally 
by holding out for sale the scraps and portions of this public 
injury, for the substantial currency of support and comfort in 
return. \ / 

If he asked whether the ^wo-legged creatures who acted thus, 
parried the same principle into their other concerns; — whether 
the rule of the country encouragird the cultivation of food by sti- 
pulating -that the raiser should try to destroy a double quantity 
in the hands of somebj^y else, or if every man that filled up a 
puddle was obliged to make two elsewjj^re ; — he would find to 
his«surprise that they dijJ not; the wondi^r being that people 
who did^t in one case should have sense to m?^id it in the other, 
or having the last, should adhere to the nrinwtive practice in the 
remainder. A\:l much would be the interest among^^s region's 
when he laid the fact before* its newest Institute as 
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proof that mental power was abstracted by the moon ; and with 
many an unearthly shrug, and shaking of the head perhaps 
beneath their shoulders, would they compare it with the customs 
in their own limpid atmosphere, where doubtless taxes, if such 
there be, are levied either on what the payer has, or on con- 
sumption of all kinds by one^single ad valorem rate; — >^itli as 
much certainly as burthens, if the climate affords what seems a 
horse, are attached to his back and shoulders in preference to 
his heels, his nostrils, or his gullet. ^ 

In this state however are; and* can no more cure it by 
taking thought, than change the position of our planet or alter 
the dimensions of the year. Man was born to folly, as the sparks 
fly upward ; — to suffer by other’s unwisdom or his own, and 
most of all by the joint-stock foolishness where ^ach clubs his 
own in aid of the common mass. If resistance were attempted, 
great would be the army of the defenders ; first and foremost, 
the tenth of the concerned who really gaiti upon the final (^ivL- 
dend of wrong ; next, eight-tenths out of the other nine, w’ho 
have a clear conception of the little savoury bit of fraud they 
roll under their tongues, but none of the price which on a con- 
clusive estimate they pay for it ; and on ihe other side w^ould 
appear the scanty band of brothers, the minute church, who 
think a stolen pint not worth a quart ; — who dream that govern- 
ments were meant to secure the general interest by chlecking 
private wrong, and will do so when wise men get to the top 
of them. But till this Jftst happens, it is not to be expected 
that governments should be zealous to abandon the position 
which they hold as Grand Carvers of the public mischief. 
There is considerable temptation in holding the key to every 
man’s pocket, and in receiving the couijts&ip of all who 
desire to insinuate themselves therein, with the homage which 
each is obliged to pay for something like revenge. It 
would be a weak head that did, not foresee fierce opposition 
to any radical amendment, — ^horrid debates, and Tiber 
frothing with sophisms small and great. It will be a piice 
de whenever the time comes ; where the toughness 

of the meat is only evidence of the necessity tj^ere is to getting 
through it, and for putting od the whole armour of hung^ men 
determined not to starve for other satisfaction* When; 

therefore, the rich andKhe interested endeavour to keep things 
as tliey are, replj..4S!at all this onlySproves that ib^ are well 
aii'd you are not; and set it all down as reason why you should 
go on to your marlt wi4b that perseverance whmh ^either hrinpi 
the mousf^in to the ministers or ministers to tne<anoimtain,\im^ 
makes modern history one record of the conquests of 

• B 2 
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munity’s interest over the glozes of the wise and the bluster of 
the brave. 

The real, objection to a t|ix on Property or Income, — the 
operative source of the practical hostility to either,— is the con- 
viction that it would remove the chances of dishonest gain from 
the es^sting modes. The outcry, is like an outcry against the 
abolition of lotteries ; consisting of the lamentations partly of 
the contractors who make an assured gain thereby, and partly 
of the ignorant or feeble speculators who see in the fact of paying 
200,000/. to divide 100,000/., an open source of profit to them- 
selves. Every man calculates upon his luck ; there is a plea- 
sure in the possibility of gaining without desert, which over- 
balances greatly superior probabilities of loss ; but it does 
not follow that a sane government, acting in behalf of a com- 
munity the whole of whom at all events have not eaten of the 
insane root, is bound to act upon the motive. The thing really 
at s^ake in the questfcn of a Property Tax, is an amount equal 
mto what Blackwood put upon his pagef as the aggregate of 
thrf interests concerned against free trade ; — including the 
results of the Corn Laws, if not there before. No man supposes 
or believes, that a Property Tax will ever be permanently co- 
existent with other forms of taxation ; like the serpent of the 
Jewish hierophant, it will end by devouring the rest. It is 
perhaps in some sense fortunate, that a property tax involves 
certain peculiar sources of unpleasantness, which as being 
equally felt on the most modified ^-^plication of it as on the 
most ijniversal, will always end in a demand that it shall be 
co-existent with none else. Let once a property tax introduce 
its toe or little finger, and all the jobber taxes must move off 
the scene with a^much velocity as is consistent with moderate 
warning to the dishonest interests involved. Men will never 
pay a property tax in part, and be plagued with excise and 
customs and imposts upon e^rything by which it is possible 
for individuals to make gain by the plunder of the community, 
for the remainder. They wHl as soon go to the trouble and 
•expense of juries and judges of assize, and bargain that these 
shall extend only to alternate hundreds, while the rest shall 
lie open in quincunx order, for perpetuation of the need- 
ful crop of felonies throtighout the land. The opponents of a 
Property Tax know they are fighting formgreat stake; and the 
other sid(kknow it too. Il^may be not yet^jjut it will be. All 
that is to-be done now, is for the people to put it into the things 
that are to be; and as* surely as chopping* fells the tree, the 
time will comot ^ 

\ lihe arguments against«a property tax, as collected from one 
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of the publications at the head of the Article, and attributed 
to men in the situation of whiggish ministers, are 

* That a commutation of taxes wdlild be attended with much par- 
tial inconvenience.’ 

' That consumption would not increase, as a consequence, because 
the incomes oi^ the opulent classe*^ would be reduced in such fnanner 
as to leave consumption, as to those classes, unaltered.’ 

^ That by taxing the opulent, the employment of the poor would be 
less.* ' 

^ That a property-tax would drive properly from the country, and 
must be considered, exclusively, as a war tax;— and — ’ 

^ That the graduation of such a tax, upon an ascending scale, would 
tend to and terminate in the equalisation of all property.’ — Observa- 
tions p. 4. 

• 

^ The fragment in the way of a tail, attributed to Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, may be omitted as only the repetition of portions of 
the rest. ^ * • 

The first, or ^ that commutation will be attended with incon- 
venience,’ is like announcing that to quit an inn where there *are 
fleas, will be attended with the trouble of going across the 
street. The fact will be admitted on all bands ; but what the 
majority of inquirers will desire to know, will be what was the 
total magnitude of the insect persecution to be escaped from, 
what the precise importance of the effort to be incurred, and 
which way and what the final balance of the whole. Nobody 
ever wanted to change the mode of taxation in pure goi^i de 
exuy ; the statement was, that men paid the necessai^y taxes 
two or three times over, and thought it worth while to go to 
some trouble to save the difference. 

Next, ;^^t ^ consumption would not inarease the quarts 
• because tnIS'incomes of the opiflent classes would be reduced 
in such manner as to leave consumption, as to those classea, 
unaltered/ This is the argum«t which tells the community 
" consumption would not increase ’ by putting down highway 
robberies on Hounslow. Who cai^s whether it does or not ? 
the petition to the wisdom of the ministry, was that they woulci 
take measures for causing the consumption tqbe for the benefit 
of the right man. The complaint of the people is, that the 
honourable classes cheat, to millions ol* times the amouni they 
cause the vulgar classClj to hang for ; and the answer 
to^gov6!fhmentis,frls3Lt what is stolen ii 'consitmed/«tbatassure 
• as the Sixteen-strii^-Jack of the higher orders lays his handi 
on a purse he spenas i% — and that for v^at they so recetfej the 
herd are to pray to be made thankful. This is tKejN:iqkne||P^^ 
the trick positive comes next, • ^ 
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* Thai by taxing the opulent, the employment of the poor 
would be less/ is the vulgar fraud of telling the ignorant they 
are interesUd in the dishonest expenditure of the rich. As if it 
was not before every man’s eyes, that the expenditure and 
employment must be of the same amount, if the money was left 
in th^ hands of the right owners. Why are men to be put 
down for talking nonsense in Cold-Bath Fields, if ministers 
utter such ba$sesses as these ? A most thinking people are to be 
told, that their interest is iirpaying the taxes for the rich, that the 
rich may spend tlie difference; — that their well-being depends 
on getting their share of what has passed through the bowels of 
the wealtliy, as Portuguese mendicants fight at the door of a 
convent for their portion of soup meagre. This is what is found 
charged on the Whigs, as their political economy in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

'That a property tax would drive capital from the country,’ 
amc^unts to the asserfion fliat it is for the interest of the com- 
muiiity at large to retain in the country Ithat portion of capital 
tvlitch must be coaxed to slatj there by paying the taxes for the 
oivnen. This is evidently another edition of the ‘ Sixteen-string- 
Jack ’ delusion. ' Pay the taxes for the rich, and see how you 
will be benefited by their vouchsafing to spend their money 
among you.’ Whetlier there may or may not be a portion of 
capital, which would remove if forced to pay a fair share of the 
taxes, is of small imjiorlancc so long as there are people to fill 
up the place. Fancy a shopkeeper in one of the great streets of 
tlie nietropolis, threatening liis brethren of the street that unless 
they pfoimsed to pay his parisli rates for him, there should be 
one grocer less in the row- Imagine a man bullying upon this 
point ; and think ^low the parish would laugh, at an argument 
thought so fitting for tlie atmosphere of the House of Commons. 
Are there not twenty as])iring young grocers in the Ward, whose 
hereditary capital is dwincllingliway for want of the good-will of a 
shop to put it in ? What a lout it would be, that should bring for- 
ward a proposition for such payment at a vestry meeting. 

^ • But the thing may be viewed on another side yet. Is there any 
chance for such openings for capital being made at all? The 
proposition is, that paying twenty per cent in the aggregate 
instead of forty, is to tlrive away capital ; — that getting rid 
of a system which causes two, if not tm> dozen, talents to be 
thro<lui irjto the sea for ^ery one that flii^s its way into the 
legitimate expenditure of the public purse, Is to cause wealth 
to ITock abroad to escajie the consumn||itioil. There might be 
capital which fled to the Continent on the establishment of the 
. Hcjxse Patrole'j but it is presumable that something more than 
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the mere fact is necessary to prove the removal of the capital or 
capitalists an evil. 

The last and grossest fallacy of^all/ is the one which declares 
that the graduation of a tax would be ‘ the equalisation of all 
property/ Look on and see how hard the rich will die, when 
they are brought to the post to make them do justicei^to the 
poor. What particular meaning might be in the minds of the 
propounders of this proposition, is not easily determined. If 
they meant that to tax a man of 1,000/, a year one-tenth, of 
2,000/. two-tenths, of 3,000/. three-tenths and so, would leave a 
man of 10,000/, a-year nothing at all, — they stooped to the 
meanness of trying to deceive the imperfectly informed by 
affecting to reply to a proposal they knew nobody had ever 
dreamed of making. And if they meant any thing; else, they ran 
in the face not only of visible justice, but of acknowledged 
and experimental principle. In the worst taxes ventured on in 
civilized countries, recognitions m&y bt discovered of, the 
principle that taxes are to be laid not upon what a man has, but 
what he has to spare ; else why the agreement to tax what*are 
called luj^uries, in preference to the necessaries of life. When 
Mr. Pitt taxed windows above seven, no* nmn discovered that 
this was confiscation ; nor any curator of the public welfare 
threatened that the Dukes of Northumberland and Bedford 
would be found splitting their family mansions into domiciles 
with six windows each, or that properties would be subdivided 
to assume the appearance of a voluntary poverty set forth in 
the.exclusion of the light of heaven. This caution was f5r the 
Whigs. The Edinburgh Review trembles at the idea "of men 
who have not the blessing of being poor to their hands, 
counterfeiting poverty, and riding dog-hordes that the public 
may say ‘ there goes a miserable ^eyit it would be vain to think 
of assessing to the property-tax/ A® if the desire of mew, io the 
first place to be well carried, anQ in the next to be and 

trim in the eyes of their neighbours and their neighbpurs wives 
and dr.ughteps, was not nature’s sufficient bulwark against any 
defalcation in the public welfare from such a source. 

The simple principle of a graduated scale of taxation, is that 
he who has little cap with less propriety be asked to live upqyn 
nine-tenths qf it, thaq he whc has mdbn- At the time 
let it be diligently kapt in mind» that a)l attempt ta Iflietie the 
case as if any exi/eme pr violent ppinolpla Mr|fed on 

the acceptance of the f overnmenL is pn^di^ted fraqdf The 
strongest proposais tt^at have taken & tangible form, were in 
truth soarnely pensibly removed firema the limi* hy the 

comparative unprofitableness of levying taxes on the 
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comes. Take, for example, the Westminster Review of nine 
years ago, when it was the organ of at least as high-flying 
radicals as is possible since, mid was checked by no considera- 
tion or likelihood of immediate applicability ; — and what was the 
raving of the wildest of its imaginations? Truly that a man of 
a hundred and fifty pounds a-year should be e^jempted from 
taxation, and other incomes pay at a fixed rate upon the excess 
above 150/. This was the confiscation which was running in 
the heads of the Radicals, and against which the Whigs were 
born to protest *. 

The questions of a Property Tax or Income Tax have been here 
put throughout without distinction, because they really appear 
to be in the main only modifications of the same principle, and 
as such susceptible of debate and comparison after the other is 
acknowledged. Some men’s income is from their property, and 
some men’s property is ^in their income. A strong pvimd 
facie impression may be indulged in, ijiat, tricks apart, the 
difference between them is very much like haggling whether a man 
shall pay a half per cent annually upon the hundred pounds 
which is his principal, or ten per cent upon the five pounds 
which is his interest.* The plea set up against taxing temporary 
incomes, may, if all was otherwise conducted with fairness, be 
suspected of being either a mistake or a quibble ; and as the 
statement has the appearance of being on the popular side, it is 
the business of a popular work to disavow it. Whether the 
annual income of a Ijnd proprietor should not be subjected to a 
higher j:ate of taxation than the same anniyil income from tem- 
porary industry, as, to take the favourite example, the income of a 
surgeon,— is matter of serious consideration; but solely upon the 
ground that the sfnaller total value ought not to be charged the 
same percentage as the great. *If the landed proprietor and his 
successors are seized of 1,000/. a-year for ever, and the surgeon 
and his successors forat the utmf)st fifteen years, — itis nevertheless 
true that the one is charged for ever, and the other only for fifteen 
years. One possesses a property intrinsically worth, it may be, 
20,000/., and the other 10 or 11,000/.; and the value of their 
total payments is in precisely the same proportion. The injustice 
is in submitting two properties of different total values to the 
same rate of taxation generally ; but the injustice is there, and not 
in tl\e fact that the smaller property has ^ot the due allowance 
for time on the supposition that an equable rate is fair. The 
opponents of a graduated scale, therefore, advance the very fact 

r * ■ - 

• WestminstenRSview No. I. for Jan. 1824, Art. Instrument of Ewchmge, 
p.2W. 
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which goes against their own case. It may be true enough that 
the surgeon ought not to be charged at the same rate as the 
land proprietor ; but it is simply bjecause it is universally unjust 
that the small property should be charged the same percentage 
as the great, — which is the very point the propounders of the 
objection have undertaken to deny. They can see tb|it the 
uniform rate is unfair where the inferiority of value arises from 
time; but they cannot see that the unfairness is the same, when 
it arises from any other cause. 

The two points principally played upon in support of the 
existing system, are that men have an unconquerable aversion 
to making direct payments to the tax-gatherer, and that the 
popularity of a Property or Income tax is founded on the 
expectation of throwing the burthens of the staje on the rich. 
The first of these, when stripped of its feathers, is reducible to 
the fact that eastern paribus men had rather pay a tax without 
knowing it than with. But it does* not 'follow that men *had 
rather pay forty pounds without knowing it, than twenty with ; 
still less that the difference may be carried to any imaginaWe 
extent. The general feeling is, that taxes are a mystery and 
a kind of congenite evil, which it is for a man’s happiness 
to try to know and think as little about as possible, as he would 
do with a scrophulous tendency in his family. But once make 
him comprehend that there is balm in Gilead, and that he may 
reduce the evil by a half or two-thirds by looking it boldly in 
the face, — and what was apathy before will be changed into 
eagerness, and not a word more be heard of the unconquerable 
aversion to submit to any direct curation of the mischief. The 
second point thrown out, is a mere false light. There is no 
evidence that the idea of throwing the bmtheng on the rich, 
either is or has been any large ingredient in the desire for a tax 
of the nature proposed. That to a certain extent it should have 
entered, is the natural conseque&ce of the zeal and ability the 
rich have shown to take care of themselves, and the unflinching 
cruelty with which large classes of*them live, and will persist in 
living till driven from it by bodily fear, on the 'life’s blood of the 
industrious classes. But the great, splendid, and rational object, has 
been and is, the desire of putting an end to the system of taxation, 
which has held up the public loss for sal^, to anybody who would 
bid half the value and remainder in corrupt supportto general 

misgovernment. Itis with this conviction tKe indifstrioug portions 

the community ought to imbue themselves; cherishing always 
a lively faith that the nan-industrious are their born enemies^ jtod 
will stick at no fraud, violence, or misrepresenlat^oiiir tbttl 
hold^ forth a probability of continuing their wrongs. v 
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Committee of the Thames Tunnel Company, on the jnesent state of 
llf^ jdffairs of the Company. By a Shareholder. — Xiondon, 1828. 
18 pp. Ridgway. 

3. The Thames Tunnel. The Letter addressed by the Directors of 

the Thames Tunnel Company to the Commissioners for the Issue of 
Exchequer Bills for carrying on Public Work.s, applying for a Loan 
to complete the Body of the tunnel, ^e. 1832. ] 2mo. 20 pp. 

all the public works of which the genius and industry of 
man have been employed in the construction and improve- 
ment, pone have tended more generally to better the condition of 
his species, than roads, bridges, canals, and other means for 
facijilitating internal ‘intercourse. By such means the popu- 
lation of a country, though spread ’ widely over its surface, 
is ^Irawn as it were more closely together ; by such means, the 
advantages of particular districts are extended with facility, 
which, without this «id, would remain local and confined ; the 
results tend equally to the promotion of individual comfort, 
to the increase of wealth, and to the extension of the 
prosperity and happiness of nations. Look at England only 
fifty years ago compare the number and condition of the 
roads of that day with those of the present time ^contrast the 
state of the towns, the manner of living, the degree of intelli- 
gence* of the people mark the exteiil of manufacturing 
industry, and the value of the local trade of the two periods ; — 
in all, the ac^vantjges of the present over the past, are pre- 
ponderating, clear, and satisfactory ; and to the construction of 
new channels of internal communication, and the improvement 
of old ones, most of this gret^ and striking increase of pros- 
perity is attributable. To what do Sheffield, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and all the other towns which have risen into manufac- 
turing eminence, owe more than to the facility of receipt and 
transmission of prod uce^ afforded by the numerous roads whiph 
diverge from them in every direction , and through the agency 
of which their skill and industry are made available to the 
remotest villages of the kingdom I Suoh works therefore, the 
advantages from which afe felt by every mpniber of the com- 
munity in an immediate or in a remote degree, if viewed in tffeir 
true light will be regarded as a so^t off common Property, 
a general instrument for the acquisition and increase of wealth, 
independencei and powe(. 
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Commercial and manufacturing interests of every description 
and of every degree of magnitude, are to be found on each bank 
of the river which divides the mej^ropolis, far below* the lowest 
of the bridges ; and which from their connexion with the largest 
class of shipping, would be destroyed and not assisted by the 
construction ^of any possible* bridge. Every great s^-port 
within the mouth of a river, must feel the same want ; an 
underground bridge below the limit of the deep-sea business, is or 
soon will be as much a necessary of life in similar situations, as a 
bridge is at the point where the water grows too deep for the 
primitive method of wading through the stream. Indepen- 
dently of personal safety and convenience, the increased ease of 
communication between the great depots of colonial produce, 
of wine and oil on the north side of the Thames, ^ind of timber 
and grain on the south side, would be productive of vast pecuniary 
gains*, the merchant would proceed from one great depot to 
another, although on the opposite side of the river, without Wsk, 
inconvenience, or loss of time ; and many a cargo that now lies 
in the warehouses of the different dock companies, wouldj if 
the facility of inspection became greater, find a ready customer. 
Indeed the commercial interest, satisfied of the numerous benefits 
which must flow from the opening of such a comumnication, 
has expressed itself favourable to the completion ; and petitions 
to Parliament, praying the aid of the government, have been 
prepared by the West India Dock, the London Dock , the Com- 
mercial Dock, the East Country Dock, and the Grand Surrey 
Cai^il Companies. Nor are the public in its immediate vicinage 
less sensible of the value of this safe and commodious sub-way ; 
affording them the means of pursuing their various avocations 
on either side the river, without exposure to J:he increased risk 
of crossing the water in a ferry-boat, or to the loss of time 
which necessarily ensues if they proceed by London Bridge. 
Following in the steps of the great commercial companies just 
named, the parishes of St. George in the East, Limehouae, 
Poplar, Wapping, Bermondsey, and Rptherhithe, have proposed 
petitions td Parliament, praying public aid for the same purpose. 
There is also another advantage which would follow the oom* 
pletion of such a work, that must make it an object gmai% 
desirable not only to the public> but fo the governmenit ; ahii 
that is, the consequent improvement of 3*0 *ieightouring 
parishes, not only pf those situate at each of the entni|iee% but 
al8o of all those that lie adjacent to tbem^ Such an 
is not speculative *, it js a natural conhequepce whicn slwfjra 
has, and always will fpUow the provision oi jnegW ^ 
passage of a wide river } and when 
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state of the parishes in the immediate vicinity on both sides is 
considered, particularly that of Wapping, with its narrow dirty 
streets, and still more filthy lanes, courts, and alleys, which 
have long made it a proverb and a bye-word, it may fairly be 
inferred that any measure which should tend to their improve- 
ment, «and consequently promote the cleanliness*, comfort, and 
the health of the population, would have claims on the support 
of the statesman and the philanthropist. If proofs are wanted, 
they may be adduced, in the beneficial consequences that have 
followed the erection of Blackfriars, Waterloo, and Vauxhall 
Bridges. At the period when the first of these bridges was built, 
the parish of Christ Church, and all that part of Lambeth which 
lies adjoining to it, were garden grounds ; now teeming with a 
large and industrious population. The same may be affirmed 
of Waterloo bridge ; after the building of which, the old bleaching 
grounds and narrow dirty lanes disappeared, and were suc- 
ce^ed by valuable wharfs, extensile manufactories, and 
w^ll-built streets ; by which the comfort and cleanliness of the 
people have been extended and promoted, and the value of pro- 
perty greatly enhanced. Similar advantages followed the erec- 
tion ofVauxhall bridge ; to which alone are attributable the im- 
provemer^s that have been effected in the part of Pimlico lying 
near the line of road from the bridge, and also the good 
roads with' which the public have been accommodated both on 
the Middlesex and the Surrey sides of the Thames. Only 
establish the proposed communication, and the intercourse will 
increaf\e rapidly, and to au extent not within the range of ' cal- 
culation. New roads will be formed, in various parts of Mid- 
dlesex and Essex, as well as in the counties on the opposite 
side of the river, ^ for the purpose of taking advantage of the 
Tunnel, and shortening the distance between them. The power 
of avoiding the crowded streets of the city will induce most 
persons passing from the eastern part of Middlesex, and Essex, 
into Kent and Surrey, to avail themselves of the shorter and 
quieter road which the Turihel will offer for their accommoda- 
tion. These advantages, great and salutary as they are, will 
certainly follow the completion of the work ; and so will many 
others of a minor description ; but as they are more collateral 
and dependent, as well as of a more speculative nature, their 
enufneration may be omitted, as being less capable of proof. 

The first work placed St the head of this article, though p[|o- 
fessing to detail the ofigin of the Thames Tunnel, caiTies its 
account no farther back than the yetr 1S23, the date of the 
commencement \)f the undertaking in its present form and size ; 
bat the ^attempt was finrst made in 1802 , twenty-one yearn 
earlier than the time s^ted in that account, V 
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At that time the want of a communication from shore to shore 
of the Thames, was greatly felt ; and as many insurmountable 
obstacles presented themselves to the erection of a bridge, some 
individuals of spirit and enterprize conceived the idea of exca- 
vating a sub-way beneath the bed of the river. The engineer 
was a person who had had considerable experience as a ^liner ; 
he made borifigs on each side of the stream ; pronounced the 
undertaking practicable, and that the expense would be much 
smaller than had been at first imagined. On this favourable 
report, proper surveys, plans, and estimat*es were made ; and an 
Act of Parliament was obtained, incorporating the ' Thames 
Archway Company.’ The first operation of the engineer was 
to commence sinking a shaft of eleven feet diameter to the depth 
where the archway was to begin ; but the obstacle's which pre- 
sented themselves to his progress were so numerous and unex- 
pected, that he was obliged to relinquish the attempt after 
reaching forty-two feet in depth. In cohseqUence of this failure it 
was determined to makeTresh borings ; and these presented results 
sufficiently favourable to induce one of the proprietors to engage 
to finish the shaft to the depth of seventy-six feet, below which 
it was considered dangerous to attempt the excavation ; and the 
shaft was proposed to be reduced from a diameter of eleven to 
one of eight feet. The proposal met with the approbation of 
the Company, who engaged a second engineer, also experienced 
in mining operations ; and the tw^o engineers agreed to 
reduce the size oC>he drift-way to three feet at the bottom, and 
two feet six inches at the top. They proceeded to the denth of 
seventy-six feet, where they found a bed of firm sand, and there 
they opened the drift-way, which they carried forward on a very 
gentle and gradual ascent, and after completing 394 feet of 
excavation, the Company discharged their first engineer. This 
was in November 1807, and after much deliberation on the best 
means of insuring the fullest effolts of the remaining engineer, 
the Directors agreed to present him with the sum of 1,000/., if 
he succeeded in reaching the opposite shore. Liberality in such 
cases insures exertion ; and in the instance under notice it gave 
rise to the greatest activity. Four hundred and twenty feet 
more of drift-way were carried forward^ and planked, through 
firm and dry ground ; and 138 feet more were cut through u 
stratum of calcareous rock, eight feet in thickness^ 
feej of excavation, completed oy the diddle of December of the 
same year. The exertions deserved sucf ess ; the reverse wat, 
hovrever, in store for them. Misfortunes after this attended 
their labours, baffled their efforts, and finally^destroyed 
hopej^ After cutting through the stratum of rock, tb^ 
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the drift-way entered the stratum lying immediately above it, 
and composed of looser ground than any through which they 
had yet bored ; the consequence was, that after penetrating two 
or three feet into this stratum, the roof broke down, by which 
an opening or cavity of considerable size was left ; and although 
there ^ere thirty feet of ground between the roof of the excava- 
tion and the bed of the river, the greatest danger was to be 
apprehended from the weight of the superincumbent water, and 
the force and rapidity of - the tide. The experience, skill, and 
promptitude of the eAgineer overcame this formidable danger, 
and with such apparent ease and success, that no doubt as to 
the power of completing the work arose from the accident. After 
excavating a short distance farther, the head of the drift-way 
entered another body of quicksand, and a second irruption took 
place, which completely filled the body of it. This event occurred 
on the 26th January 1808, and is attributable in some measure 
to the high tide whieli hcPppened on that day ; a tide so power- 
ful, that it destroyed the bridges at Eewisharn and Deptford, 
besides doing a great deal of mischief in other places ; but it 
was owing in a great degree also, to the want of other anti better 
means than those at 'that time known, for subduing obstacles of 
the nature concerned. Had the tide been as low and as feeble 
as it was high and powerful, the irruption would have equally 
happened when the head of the excavation reached the quick- 
sand ; the heiglit and force of the tide only caused the irrup- 
tion to be earlier and more uncontrollable. The truth is, 
that at that time no method of carrying on a work, in ajiori- 
zontal direction, thiough a quicksand, was known. These dis- 
asters caused the engineer to examine the bed of the river, for 
the purpose of astteitaining its quality more correctly ; and feel- 
ing convinced on exaininatian that ' the two fractures commu- 
nicated underneath,’ he gave a decided opinion that it was not 
possible to proceed further Uithout the use of caissons, ora 
cofter-dam. This suggestion however, was not adopted by the 
Directors, who in order to •secure the best information, publicly 
oftered a reward for the plan that would effect the completion 
of the work. Such a course was seeking talent, without favour 
or prejudice, wherever it might be found, and showed that the 
Directors had no private interests to serve. Fifty-four plans 
wej;e the result of this public application, which were submitted 
to the ^consideration of^ eminent scientific individuals, ^nd 
although the opinion given was unfavourable to the practica- 
bility of the required archway being deffedted by any of them, 
still the Dir^c’Kors by calling for public assistance had done 
aUln their power to attain aid. That their call was unh^^ded, 
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was a circumstance to be regretted, as the Directors, for 
want of a suitable plan, determined on the abandonment of the 
undertaking. So ended this first attempt to excavate a passage 
under the bed of a navigable river ;* in which a considerable sum 
of money was expended by the Company, and some useful in- 
formation, founded on expeiienpe, was left to guide the efforts 
of future operators. 

Attempts which are unsuccessful are ordinarily treated with 
derision. If the string of Franklin’« paper-kite had broken, 
and he had been without the funds* to 'procure another,— -he 
would have been laughed at, and the world would have been 
without the knowledge of the nature of lightning. The pro- 
ject of the Thames Archway came in for its full share of 
vituperation ; its object w as pronounced to be wild ajid visionary ; 
the motives of some persons engaged were impugned; and the 
proceedings of the engineer were declared to be those of igno- 
rance and incapacity. In fact, from fhis time may be dateil a 
kind of prejudice which took possession of the public mind 
against the undertaking. But if the science of that day w^s 
inadeqflate to the ends required, the possibility of effecting the 
object was not in consequence disproved. • 

Although the attempt was abandoned, y6t many of the pro* 
prietors continued to hope that it would be revived at some 
future period, when additional information should have been 
obtained, and the chance of a successful issue made less pro- 
blematical. They exerted themselves therefore in forwarding 
these views, by calling the attention of eminent scientific pen* 
sons* to the subject; ’and in 1824 Mr, Brunei produced the new 
method of tunnelling, by which the present structure has been 
formed. The plan evinces a deep consideratipn of the dangers 
to be provided against; and, like Mr. Watt’s flexible water- 
main *, originated in observation of the mechanism of nature;. 
In an account drawn up by Mr. Hrunel and printed for private 
circulation, he says, ^ the new plan of tunnelling ^ founded on 
the operations of the Teredo, a testasceous worm, covered with a 
cylindrical shell, which eats its way through the hardest wood, 
and has, on this account, been called by Linnaeus calumitm 
naviurn.' The plans of Mr. Brunei were inspected by many wIh> 
were competent to judge of their aptitude to meet the knOvWii^ 
difSculties of the undertaking, the most dreaded o.f wbiob {ras 
an irruption of the river into wdtks. Sophia doubts were 

entertained as to the power of tne shield to resist so formidahla 

• • 

— ^ « „ I , 

• The flexible water-main or pipe invented by th^ Ihts 
by observing the cotistruetion of th«f tall of the 

Itfarpfcr-v JaArtshn^ Public ^ 

kcorf- 
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an assault ; but the engineer succeeded in dispelling them. An 
Act of Parliament was obtained ; the work was begun in 1825, 
and continued through various difficulties and varieties of fortune 
till 1828, during which period*600 feet of tunnelling have been 
finished in a safe and substantial manner, thus furni^iing a gua- 
rantee for the practicability of the undertaking. The disasters 
occasioned by two irruptions of tlie river, and the^exhaustion of 
the funds of the Company, which obliged the directors to suspend 
the progress, are fresh in the recollection of most persons. The 
fear which pervaded the. public mind as to the safety of the 
construction, has now worn away, and been replaced by a 
desire for its completion. Such a fear was natural ; it was 
equally strong against steam navigation ; but after repeated 
trials disappeared, and steam voyages are now as falhionable as 
they wer^onty a few years since the object of dread and terror. 
Six hundred feet of work standing uninjured for several years, 
has, silenced clamour and put timidity to flight ; no doubt 
therefore can now exist, that it will be "as freely and feailessly 
u.^d as a thoroughfare, as any of the bridges across the Thames. 

Two estimates have been furnished by Mr. Brunei, 4br the 
completion of the w’ork ; one to make it available for foot pas- 
sengers, amounting to 146,000/. ; and the other, which includes 
the sum required for the purchase of the ground for making the 
approaches, descents into the Tunnel, on both sides of the river, 
for carriages, amounting to 248,000/. ; and from the experience 
gained during the construction of the part now finished, there is 
just ground for concluding that either object is attainable for 
the sum specified. 

The excess of expenditure above the original estimate, though 
considerable, will pot, on examination, be found to detract from 
the character of the conductors ; as it neither arose from igno- 
rance, carelessness, nor any invidious feeling and motives ; but 
from circumstances, both natural and local, which they could 
neither foresee nor controul. This part of the subject being one 
of considerable importance, it respects the propriety of grant- 
ing public aid to the company, it will be advisable to state the 
causes of excess, as detailed in the letter of the Directors. 

* The causes of the excess of expenditure beyond the first estimate 
are as follow : 1st. The various speculations which were suddenly 
set en foot in 1825, for operations at home, as well as for foreign 
countries, prevented the completion of the necessary machinery 
ordered for the Tunnel wprks, and had likewise the eiFect of increasing 
considerably the state of wages, whicli was &n object of just im- 
portance to ouc works, and the want of the steam engine and other 
teicliinery for excavating the ground to effect the descent of the shaft. 
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obliged the company to resort to the expedient of doing the whole of 
that work by manual labour, which of course very much increased 
the expense/ — pp. 16 — 19. 

•• 

Who does not remember the speculations of the year 1825? 
that year in which John Bull took leave of his senses, and gam- 
bolled in a knight-errantry of -his own, not, certainly, m the 
search after acts of prowess and chivalry, but after mines of 
gold and fisheries of pearl, and various other lucre-amassing 
dreams of his imagination. This was the grand aera of joint- 
stock companies ; and at this unfortunate period the Thames 
Tunnel Company was incorporated. The mining bubbles burst, 
one after the other, as might have been expected, because they 
were only bubbles ; and left many a wreck behind. The Tunnel 
Company, having expended its resources, was obbged to stop 
the progress of its work ; this coincidence with the speculations 
of the day was unfortunate, but the causes w^ere widely different. 
The raining adventures failed, because their ostensible objects 
were visionary; but the objects of the Tunnel Company we^e 
retarded from misfortunes. The project was, however, preju- 
diced in the public mind ; it had unfortunately fallen irito bad 
com|)any ; and its character su tiered, in consequence of disasters 
and untoward events which it was impossible to avert. 

The second cause of excess named in the pamphlet, is the 
extension of the Tunnel in height, width, substance, and 
length. 

Sdly. 'The proposed formation, in 1825 and 1826, of extensive 
docks; and other commercial establishments on the south side flf the 
river, and in the vicinity of the Tunnel, occasioned an excessive rise in 
the value of property of every description, and the company had 
occasion to experience its eflects, when they treated for the purchase 
of premises at Ilotherhithe/ 

4thly. ‘ The nature and character of Uie ground below the bed of the 
river, differed essentially from what lAd been known by previous in- 
formation, and from the bed of blue clay which the persons eniployed 
at the instance of the Committee of Proprietors by Messrs. Jolliffe and 
Banks, (after thirty-nine borings made on two parallel lines) reported 
that they had ascertained to exist.’ 

In an undertaking like the Thames Tunnel, the nature and 
quality of the different strata through which the excavation was 
to be made were considerations of vital importance, on which iJie 
eniufe arrangement and preparation lor the work depisnded ; 
and as the information ootained by boring furnishes only an 
approximation to the trtfth, many of the disasters and unet- 
pected difficulties encountered in the progress onhe work arose; 
from shsappointments under this head. 

• vcA. XIX. — Westminster Review, 
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5tbly. ' The shield, which had been designed for working through 
the substantial bed of blue clay, had to jDroceed unexpectedly through 
ground of a loose nature, to carry the constant weight of the super- 
incumbent earth, and of the rr^er, and to resist the pressure of the 
surrounding earth, added to which, the tide by its incessant varying 
pressure kneaded the ground, and converted the less adhesive sub- 
stancos into mud, which was impelled against the shiel^l with a greatly 
increased and almost irresistible force j some of these unforeseen causes 
very frequently fractured and strained some parts of the frames of the 
shield, and made many repairs necessary, which could only be done 
within tjie Tunnel, and consequently at great expense. This will 
account for a great proportion of extra expenditure under the head 
of materials, and also under the head of wages.’ 

Cthly. ‘ Jliit of all the causes of interruption to the progress of the 
works, which have considerably increased the expense, none has been 
more extensively felt than the influx of water, which rendered it 
necessary to increase the number of men from *‘ 2 ‘ 2.0 to upwards of 4()() 
and even 450 men,the^reater number of whom were emjdoyed merely 
in ‘[lumping. An adit, or drain, was originally intended to be made, 
for obviating this inconvenience, (incident it is well known to all 
mining operations) j hut no inconvenience having been experienced 
from land-springs after the first 30 feet, and for nearly 220 feet beyond 
it 3 the opening of tire adit, which had been put off from a notion of 
economy at first, colild not, when the urgency of it became manifest, 
be brought up without retarding the progress of the work : no alter- 
native was therefore left, but that of continuing without the adit, 
with the intention, however, of bringing it up from the opposite shore, 
to meet the lowest level of the Tunnel.’ 

7thly. ‘ The great increase in the consumption of Homan cement, 
timbec', wrought and cast iron, and other materials, chiefly arising 
from the loose and disturbed state of the ground.’ 

8thly. ‘ The expense of the two irruptions of the river, and the 
restoration of the works. These irruptions, with all attendant circum- 
stances, have afforded the best** guide in this novel undertaking for 
working them in future, and serve at the same time to show that the 
work done is proof against anyiaccident, and that the shield has not 
only afforded protection against those disasters which have been con- 
sidered insurmountable, but has enabled the engineer to recover the 
work, and resume his operations j indeed the irruptions and the re- 
sumption of the work really offer a guarantee of the ultimate success 
of the enterprize.* 

Notwithstanding thflt two irruptions of the river actually 
happened, it may still be maintained that the shield is capable 
ofansw^ering the purpose? for which it has been constructed; 
for had the quality of the ground through which it had to ffass, 
l3een accurately know^n, it would havp beceii greatly increased 
both in the slrcjigth of the materials, and in the firmness with 
which they were put together. It was in fact made of sufficient 
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strength for passing through a bed of clay, which would have * 
been a protection and a support to it in every direction ; but it 
was not strong enough to encounter the assaults of loose ground, 
composed of sand and mud, charged with gravel and stones, 
and driven against it with immense power by the action of the 
tide. It was from the insufficient construction of tlie^shield, 
that the twoVruptions of the river occurred, and not from the 
general incompetence of the plan to afford the necessary pro- 
tection to the work and the workmen. 

Such are the causes of the excess of expenditure that has 
devoured the resources of the Company, and created a timidity 
in the minds of capitalists so powerful as to make them with- 
hold support to the undertaking. Viewing the subject, how- 
ever, in all its bearings ; — judging of the practicability of its 
completion, both scientifically, and with the aids afforded by 
experience of the past, there is substantial evidence to show that 
it may be accomplished. The difficulties to be encountered 
and overcome are now all known, and from the nature of the 
ground through which the remaining portion of the excavation 
is to be made, there is reason to conclude that the impediments 
will not be so numerous or so formidable* as those which were 
encountered in the part of the work already finished. But 
should they, contrary to expectation, prove equally numerous 
and formidable, their nature and causes are now so perfectly 
understood, that the engineer, armed by experience, is prepared 
to resist and subdue them. He proposes to effect this purpose 
by opening a drain on the north side of the river; tjirough 
which the water will be carried from the head of the work to 
the shaft, and the Tunnel thereby be kept perfectly dry. • The 
shield is also to be improved. * by increasing«the strength of the 
frames,-— causing a greater facilify and uniformity of action, — 
preventing any contact or any sejiaration of the frames, — adjust- 
ing in a better manner the parts, — and providing for a more 
equal division of the labour in propelling the shield, and 
carrying on the other operations /— of the Directors, 

p. 20. 

A shield, so improved, may be expected to be adequate to 
protect the Tunnel and the workmen ^.gainst every danger by 
which they may be assailed by the river ; and by the precau- 
tion of inspecting the bed of .the river freauently by mean%of a 
d wing-bell, the situation of doubtful ^ind aangerous gsound will 
be ascertained, its position marked, and, every defence prepared 
to meet the threatened danger, before the shield is moved forward 
into it. • 4 . ^ ^ 

engineer is therefore prepared tb recommence ^he work ; 

^ c 2 
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but to what quartev can the Directors look for pecuniary aid in 
order to enable him to do so ? By introducing into the present 
Bill before .Parliament, a clause empowering the government 
to advance them a sum of money by way of loan for the com- 
pletion of the work, they in fact appeal to the assistance of the 
community. There can be no doubt of the goodness of the 
general principle, that public works should be effected by the 
combination of individuals. But circumstances may arise to 
create an exception to the rule. No views of help from the 
public Treasury were entertained by this Company at the time 
of its formation ; — no idea ever crossed the minds of its mem- 
bers that such help could ever become necessary ; — the subscrip- 
tions, except in a few instances, were paid up; — they took 
all the necessary and usual precautions before commencing 
operations ; — and they looked forward to a speedy and a 
prosperous termination of the work in which they had engaged. 
To misfortunes, unfofeseeh, and beyond the power of man to 
avert, the Company owes its present necessity of help. There 
is no man who ever engaged in the most trifling construction 
not founded upon precedent, — were it the fabrication, for 
instance, of tlie mo^t trifling musical instrument, or morsel of 
machinery, — that has not had practical conviction of the way in 
which difficulties overrun calculation. The only wonder is, that 
misfortunes are not more frequent ; — that more theatres do not 
fall on the heads of the ])erformers, and more Tunnels wash the 
unhappy miners into eternity. If there is to be effort, there 
must \\e risk; and as there is a degree of misadventure which 
it is politic to leave at the hazard of the speculators, so there 
may also be a degree in which it is politic to assist them. 

No apprehension ^.an now be reasonably entertained on the sub- 
ject of the practicability of conipleting the remainder of the Tun- 
nel. The great, in fact the only difficulty has been surmounted 
by the invention of the workAig apparatus or shield, now ad- 
mitted by scientific men to be competent to enable the workmen 
to carry on an excavation through all the kinds of dangerous 
ground which offer themselves as obstacles to such undertak- 
ings, and even through quicksands, which was the great 
desideratum in this branph of engineering. The power of com- 
j)letion is no longer problematical ; and the adit, the improved 
and strengthened shield, and the frequent use of the diving- 
bell, mayebe expected to SifTord all the means which can b® 
required both to ascertjiin the dangers which lie in the way, 
and afterwards to overcome them. ^ * 

. Of the future ^prospects of the Company in case the Tun- 
nel* shoul(^ be completed^ and the probably chances of repay- 
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ment, the Letter of the Directors will supply all the evidence 
which from the nature of the i^bject could be obtained on 
this head. 

^ In the event of the work being completed, the Comi)any calculate 
upon a revenue of 22,800/. a year, and they ground their expettations 
upon the following data — ' 

The first portion of these data, depends on the extensive 
commercial interests on both sides o,f the river below London 
Bridge ; the coasting trade, chiefly confined to Tooley Street ; 
&nd the dense population, all of whom require constant means 
of intercourse. The facts that no land communication exists 
on the west side of the Tunnel within two miles, and none at all 
on the east side, have been already detailed ; the following state- 
ments have however been made in addition by the Directors. — 

^ A correct account has been taken (luring several days, of *1110 
vehicles as well as foot fJhssengers over London bridge, by which it 
lias been ascertained, that if tolls w^ere taken (at the rates taken bn 
Waterloo bridge, and which may under the Tunnel Act be taken) they 
would amount to at least 22,000/. annually j and that if the tolls of 
the Tunnel amounted only to the tolls which have been received in 
one year at Waterloo bridge, they would amount to 13,000/.: but 
although great pains have been taken to ascertain what portion of the 
traffic passing over London bridge goes to Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 
and the neighbourhood, and is therefore likely to pass through the 
Tunnel, no precise calculation can be made j but considering the 
amount of tolls collected on some bridges, and the traffic oveni them 
all, tfie Proprietors do think they are warranted in expecting to collect 
a revenue of 22,000/. per annum, upon the opening a new source of 
traffic in that commercial and very populous neigjibourhood, by the 
completion of the Tunnel. It appeass that the articles of Foreign 
Importation, destined for the Coasting Trade, are almost entirely 
transferred by land carriage to the coafting vessels. In 1829, persons 
were stationed on London bridge, who ascertained that 3241 carts, and 
887 waggons, passed daily over the bridge j of which 1700 carts and 
480 waggons turned down Tooley Street* 

Mt is certain that a large portion of these were engaged in supply- 
ing the coasting trade, but it is impossible to say what portion : setting 
aside, however, what may have come from Sj. Katherine’s Docks, and 
other parts of the City, and supposing one half may come from the 
three eastern Docks, there would still remain as likely to pass through 
the Tunnel, — 850 carts at fid. ; .240 waggdiis at D. j and reckoning 
300 ^working- days in the year, the annutil receipts from carts and 
waggons alone, ^ould amount to 10,000/.’ * 

In addition to this source of revenue, the Conl^any expect, to 
obtaiiy6,000/. per annum, out of the sunl of 8,000/. which the/ 
have/scertained is collected at ferries; and when|be increased 
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risk of crossing the river in boats is considered, the piobability 
is, that the Cimouni would exceed rather than fell short of that 
sum. The remaining sources of revenue on which the Company 
rely, are the passage of carriages of all descriptions, from the 
easternr part of Middlesex, Essex, and the counties of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex ; and the support they should receive from 
the great dock establishments, and the population of the 
adjacent parishes, all of which have shown great anxiety for the 
completion of the Tunneb as likely to be very advantageous to 
them. All these circumstances go to form the basis of 
reasonable expectation, that a competent advance from the 

S iblic would not even in a pecuniary view be a losing concern. 

espotic gov<ernments build pyramids ; a reformed parliament 
would do itself no wrong by attaching its memory to the more 
useful glories of a Tunnel. 


Aut, III. — ]. Journals of the House of Commons, 

^2, Pijnis Speeches, « Mus. Brit. 

T^OTWITIISTANDING the auspicious and important part 
acted by Pym in a drama which must be intensely 
interesting to all generations of mankind, few particulars re- 
specting his piivate ifi’e have come down to us. These however, 
such as they are, it behoves the biographer to collect with care, 
and record with fidelity, as the memorials of a man whose 
services in the great cause of the emancipation and enlighten- 
ment of ills species ought to be held in everlasting remem- 
brance, and whore character belongs not to his country alone, 
but to every country, — to all^climes, and all ages. 

John Pym was descended from a good family in Somerset- 
shire, where he was born in the year 1584. In the beginning 
of the year 1599, the fifteenth year of his age, he became a 
gentleman-commoner of Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke 
College, Oxford. But he left the University without taking a 
degree, and went, as Wood* supposes, to one of the Inns of 
Court. It would not £^ppear that his leaving Oxford without a 
degree was pruduced by any cause discreditable to him, — by 
irregularity of conduct, or by want of capacity or inclination for 
learnin|:f, ^ 

.. It seems indeed, at that period to have been a usual pracVice 

• Ath. Ox w>lrll. art. Pym. 

^ f ‘ He was admired,’ says Anthony k Wood in his quaint manner, ^for 
his prcgilant parts,’ by Charles Fitz-GefFcry the poet, who styled ffje said 
Pym in 1601, B\cehl delmae^ Lepos puelli, 6cc. Ath. Ox. II. 
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to leave the university without taking a degree. Hampden and 
Vane, as w'dl as Pym, appear to have done so. Nor is this to 
be wondered at ; for if those unijiiersities are at present little 
fitted to give men the education necessary to prepare them to 
become legislators and statesmen, they were at that time much 
Jess so. Evep Milton, of his university at once ' the gloiy and 
the shame,’ though he resided there till he took (30lh his 
degrees (B. A. and M. A.), invariably expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion with the system pursued. The .fact is, those uni- 
versities, though extremely well adapted for the purpose which 
was the exclusive object of their original institution, the edu- 
cation namely of a Catholic priesthood, have never completely 
undergone the reformation, or change, if the word is preferred, 
which the change of circumstances required. Many other men 
besides priests are now educated there ; and priests, if they wish 
to be in any degree useful, must receive a ^ery different educa- 
tion from that bestowed upon the Catholic priesthood of fhe 
dark ages. ’’ • 

At an early age Pym appears to have been placed in the office 
of the Exchequer*; and the knowledge of^ business which he 
there acquired was no doubt of great use both to himself and 
others in the course of his parliamentary career. 

Pym was early distinguished for his eloquence and knowledge 
of the common law ; and it may be allowed to suppose that 
those useful acquirements had some influence in his introduction 
into parliament. He served in several parliaments towards the 
end of the reign of Janies I, and in all those held in the rei^n of 
Charles I, as member for Tavistock in Devonshire. He soon 
distinguished himself in the House by his abilities and zeal 
in opposing the measures of the court ; whiSh latter circum- 
stance procured him the honour of being esteemed by James 1. 
" a man of an ill-tempered spirit.' f 

In 1620, he was one of the managers of the articles of im- 
peachment against the Duke of Buckingham. To this business 
he applied with unwearied zeal, and brought to bear ^on it all 
the energies of bis active and sagacious mind. The bold, 
eloquent, and uncompromising conductor of impeachments 
against such powerful and dangerous men as Buckingham and 
Stafford, Pym will ever stand pre’-eminent among tnose who 
have asserted the inalienable rights of ^anjiind against the tdbis 
andithe minions of kings. 

In 1628 he brought in the House oP Commons a charge 
against Dr. Roger M^ainwVing, * that he by hig doctrines en- 

Birch's Livsi.«»Clareiu]oa, 

f 
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deavoured to subvert the King and Kingdom/ He protested 
likewise against the increase of Ariniiiiaiis and Papists, being 
himself attached to Calvinistic principles ; and several times 
made a motion in the House ‘ that all persons take a covenant 
to maintain their religion and rights, 8cc/ At length, observes 
Woodf, ‘ to mollify and sweeten the nature of this fprvvard person, 
he was made Lieutenant of the Ordnance, which is an office of 
good trust and gain/ It ought however to be observed that 
Anthony ii Wood labours under a slight mistake respecting the 
period when Pym was ihade Lieutenant of the Ordnance, as 
well as respecting the parties by whom that appointment was 
conferred upon him. JPym was appointed Lieutenant of the 
Ordnance in 1643, and he received that appointment not from 
the court, bu4; the parliament. — Whilelock's Memorials, p. 77. 

He is found in 1639, together with several other Commoners 
and some Lords, John Jlampden, William Lord Say, Robert 
EaVl of Essex, and others, holding ^ close correspondence 
wjth the covenanters in Scotland, and with their commis- 
sioners in London. lie then rode about the country to pro- 
mote elections of the puritanical party to serve in parlia- 
ment ; and in the short parliament which met on the 13th of 
April 1640, was one of the most active and leading members. — 
nood, Birch's Lives. Clarendon. 

Pym appears, like Oliver Cromwell, John Hampden, and 
others, at one time to have despaired of his country. He was 
one of those that had embarked for America, in the ships which 
when^ready to sail were detained by order of council. 

As the day appointed for the assembling of Parliament drew 
on, many things seemed to portend the near approach of some 
mighty crisis. A*lnong other portents, may be mentioned a 
letter sent to Laud, apprising him that the Parliament of 20 
Henry VIII, — which began ip the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, con- 
tinued in the diminution of the power and privileges of the 
clergy, and ended in the dissolution of the abbeys and religious 
houses, — began on the 3rd of November ; and therefore, ' for 
good luck’s sake’ entreating him to move the King ^ to respite 
the first sitting a day or two*.’ 

Lord Clarendon relat?es that ** there was observed a marvellous 
elated countenance in most of the members of Parliament before 
th^ met together in ^he House.’ He likewise informs us 
that he' (then Mr. Hyde) having been returned for a borougli in 
'Cornwall, met Mr. Pym in Westminster-h?ill some days before 
the meeting of ^Parliament, and that, entering into conversation 

^ * Ileylyn’s Life of Laud, p. 458, Fol, 
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upon the state of affairs, Pym told him, ^ that they must now be of 
another temper than they were the Jast Parliament ; that they 
must not only sweep the house clQiin below, but must pull down 
all the cobwebs which hung in the top and^ corners, that they 
might not breed dust, and so make a foul house hereafter ; that 
they had now^ an opportunity to make their country happy, by 
removing all grievances, and pulling up the causes of them by 
the robts, if all men would do their duties;’ and used, adds 
Clarendon, ‘ much other sharp discourse to the same pur- 
pose 

The 3rd of November arrived, and the parliament met. The 
value of Pym’s knowledge and experience, as well as of liis 
talents and courage, was now fully felt. He was one of the 
few veteran members of parliament who survived ; ‘ the long 
intermission of parliament,’ says Clarendon, ‘ having worn out 
most of those who had been acquainted with the rules and orders 
observed in those conventions Ancf what a gap in the linds of 
his early friends Pym must have perceived when he lool^ed 
around him. The venerable Coke, by whose side he sat 
when he first entered that house, was no inore. Two others of 
his early friends who had stood most intrepidly by his side in 
defence of the liberties of their country, had alsafallen ; but 
how different their fall! Sir John Elliott had died in a prison, 
a martyr to the cause he had so eloquently advocated. Sir 
Thomas Wentworth had become an apostate, and was to be 
looked upon in the light of a fallen spirit, ^nd as the deadliest 
and .most powerful enemy of those who had been the friends of 
his youth. 

On the 7th, the first day on which the House entered upon 
business, Pym made a long and elaborate y)eech concerning 
the grievances under which the* nation suffered. He classed 
the grievances under three Heads^ which were, 

I. Privilege of Parliament. 

II. Religion. 

III. Liberty of the subject. 

Each of these Heads was, according to the custom of that 
time both in .regard to speeches and sermons, againrseparated 
into a great number of subdivisions • 

There is a passage in the exordium of this speech which 
possesses the gracefulness and far more than the modesty of 
Cicero. He said, * the things which ne was to propoifhd, were 


* Clarendon, Vol. I. pp. 298-9. Oxford 1826. * 

t Clarendon Vol. IV* p, 437. Oxford 1826. 

Whitelock^s Memorials, p. 38. Rushworth. Pt. III. Vrt. 1. 
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of a various nature, many of them such as required a very lender 
and exquisite consideration in handling of which, as he would 
be bold to use the liberty of ihe place aiid relation wherein he 
stood, so he would be careful to express that modesty and 
humility, which might be expected by those, of whose actions 
he waf to speak. And if his judgment or his tongue should 
slip into any particular mistake, he would not think it so great 
a shame to fail by his own weakness, as he should esteem it an 
honour and advantage to be corrected by the wisdom of that 
House, to which he submitted himself with this protestation, that 
he desired no reformation so muck as to reform himself^* 

The following passage in it respecting the privileges of parlia- 
ment may be recommended with advantage at the present day, 
' The privileges of parliament were not given for the ornament or 
advantage of those, who are the members of parliament ; they have 
a real use and efficacy, towards that which is the end of parlia- 
ments. We are free’from suits, that we may the more entirely 
addict ourselves to the public services ; we have therefore liberty 
of* speech that our counsels may not be corrupted with fear, or 
our judgments jirevented with false respects. -Those three great 
faculties and functions ol’ parliament, the legislative, judiciary, 
and conciliary powers, cannot be well exercised without such 
privileges as these. The wisdom of our laws, the faithfulness 
of our councils, the righteousness of our judgments can hardly 
be kejDt pure and untainted, if they proceed from distracted and 
restrained minds.' 

Up(j\u the 11th of November, a motion was suddenly made by 
Mr. Pym, who declared that he had something of importance to 
make known to the House, and desired that the outward room 
should be cleared of strangers, and the outer doors upon the 
stairs locked. This being done, Pym began. He alluded by 
way of exordium to the gripvances under which the nation 
laboured, and which had formed the subject of discussion on a 
former occasion. He inferred from them that a deliberate plan 
had been formed of entirely changing the frame of government, 
and subverting the ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. 
Then entering into some commendation of the mitpre and good- 
ness of the King, he thus continued : 

^ We must inquire, from wliat fountain these waters of bitterness 
flowv what persons they are wlio have so far insinuated themselves 
into his noyal affections, as be able to pervert his excellent judg- 
ment, to abuse his namc,^an(l wickedly apply his authority to counte- 
nance and support their own corrupt designs. Though he doubted not 

A Speech delivered iu^Parliaarent by J, Pym, Esq, London# 4to 
lb41. t ^ 
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there would be many found of their class, who had contributed their 
joint endeavours to bring this misery uj)on the nation ) yet there was 
one who both by his capacity and indbiation to do c^vil, enjoyed an 
infamous pre-eminence j a man, who in the memory of many |>rcscnt, 
had sat in that House an earnest vindicatf)r of the laws, and a most 
zealous assertor and champion of tjie liberties of the })coplc ^ but he 
had long since* turned apostate from those good ad'ectiousf and, 
according to the cu.stom and nature of apostates, was become the 
greatest enemy to the liberties of his country ) the greatest promoter 
of tyranny that any age had produced/ 

lie then named 

^ the Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ‘'tnd l-'Ord Pre- 
sident of the Council of York ; who, he said, had in both places, and 
in all other provinces wherein his services had been use([ by the King, 
raised ample monuments of his tyrannical nature j and that be believed 
if they took a short survey of his actions and behaviour, they would 
find him the principal author and promoter^of aW those counsels wlijch 
had exposed the kingdom ‘to so much ruin.* — Clarendon, Vol. 1. pp. 
300-1. 8vo Edit. Oxford 1826. • 

He then instanced some high and imperious actions done by 
]jim in England and Ireland, some proud ’and over-confident 
expressions in discourse, and certain passionate advices he had 
given in the most secret councils of State; adding, says 
Clarendon, 'some lighter passages of his vanity and amours, that 
they whose patriotism did not arouse in them alarm and indig- 
nation at the actions of the violent and despotic minister, might 
at least be moved to aversion and contempt towards th^ bold 
and unprincipled libertine thus, by the skilful exertion of all 
the orator’s mighty art, enlisting on liis side at once the interest 
and the passions of his audience. And sew concluded, 'that 
they would well consider how to provide a remedy proportionable 
to the disease, and to prevent the farther mischief they were to 
expect from the continuance of this great man’s power and credit 
with the King, and his influence upon his counsels 

While the Debate still continued respecting the Earl of 
Strafford, a message came from the Lords concerning a Treaty 
with the Scots, and desiring a meeting by a committee^ of both 
Houses that afternoon. Pyra and some pther members, suspect- 
ing that the Lords surprised and perhaps alarmed at hearing 
of the extraordinary precautions just taken to exclude strangers, 
had sent these messengers with an dbject very differcunt from 
their professed one, g^uickly despatched them with the following 
answer,—' That the House hath taken into consideration the 


* * ClareadoD, Vol* I. pp* 300-1, Sro £4it. Oxfoni 
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message from the Lords, but that at this time the House is in 
agitation of very weighty and important business, and therefore 
they doubt they shall not bo ready to give them a meeting this 
afternoon as they desire ; but as soon as they can, they will 
send an answer by messengers of their own.** They then 
resumed the consideration of th^ ' weighty and important busi- 
ness ^ to which they had alluded 

In conclusion, it was moved and carried Vith the consent of 
the whole House, that the Earl of Strafford might be forth- 
with impeached of high treason. Lord Falkland alone modestly 
desiring the House to consider, ‘ whether it would not suit 
better with the gravity of their proceedings, first to digest many 
of those particulars which had been mentioned by a committee, 
before they •sent up to accuse him ; declaring himself to be 
abundantly satisfied that there was enough to charge him.’ 
Which, says Clarepdom was very ingenuously and frankly 
answered by Mr. Pyra, 

That such a delay might probably blast n\\ their hopes, and put 
it out of their power to proceed farther than they had done already j 
that the Earl’s power (ind credit with the King, and with all those who 
had most credit with King or Queen, was so great, that when he 
should come to know that so much of his wickedness was discovered, 
his own conscience would tell him what he was to expect ; and there- 
fore he would undoubtedly procure the parliament to be dissolved, 
rather than undergo the justice of it, or take some other desperate 
course to preserve himself, though with the hazard of the kingdom’s 
ruin j ^whereas, if they presently sent up to impeach him of high treason 
before the House of Peers, in the name and on the behalf of all the 
Commons of England, who were represented by them, the Lords 
would be obliged in justice to commit him into safe custody, 
and so sequester him from resor.ting to Council, or having access to 
his Majesty : and then they should proceed against him in the usual 
form with all necessary expeditioj i/ 

These reasons for haste being by all considered satisfactory, it 
was voted unanimously, ‘ that they should forthwith send up 
to the Lords, and accuse the Earl of Strafford of high treason, 
and several other crimes and misdemeanours, and desire that he 
might ber presently sequestered from the Council, and committed 
to safe custody.’ Mr," Pym was chosen the messenger to 

E erform that office, and, the doors being opened, most of the 
[oiise accompanied him en the errand f- 
Accordingly, at the bar of the House of Lords, and in file 
name of all the Commbns of England^^ he cmpeached Thomas 
Earl of StrafforeJ (with the addition of all his other titles) of 

kush worth, Part III, Vdi. 1. p. 43. Fol. 1721. , 

t Clarendon, Vol. I, pp. 3034-5. 8vo Edit. Oxford 1826, 
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high treason, and other heinous crimes and misdemeanours, of 
which he said the Commons would in due time make proof in 
form; and in Ihe mean time he desired in their name, that he 
might be sequestered from all Council, and be put into safe 
custody. Whereupon the Earl was with more clamour, to use 
the words of Clarendon, than was suitable to the gravity of.that 
superiorcourt, called upon to withdraw, hardly obtaining leave 
to be first heard in his place, which coufd not be denied him 
Lord Clarendon (and after him Hume) has represented Pym’s 
indignant attack upon Strafford as if it had arisen out or the 
debate upon grievances, and been made the same day. Whereas 
it is expressly stated by Rushworth, that th,jf debate on griev- 
ances took place on the 7th, and the impeachment of Strafford 
on the lltn of November. Clarendon must hav^ taken his 
story, either from a very imperfect conception of the duty of a 
trustworthy historian, or for the purpose of dramatic effect. And' 
if the latter was his object, his conception of the best mode 6f 
producing that effect appears to have been erroneous. The scen^ 
as it really occurred, is much more dramatic than it has become 
under the operation of his inventive mind and plastic hand. 
When there is a discrepancy in the accounts,' it appears always 
safer to adopt that of Rushworth, who took large notes, and had 
no ambition or object, save to relate things as they happened. 
At the same time, although it certainly appears too great a 
liberty in a historian to throw the transactions of two distinct 
days into one, there appears no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
Clareridon’s general report of the proceedings relating to Straf- 
ford’s impeachment. 

When Wentworth' had determined to accept the advances 
made to him by the court and desert his party, ke had remiested 
a private interview with Pym. Pyn5 went to the place of meet- 
ing according to the desire of his fri^d. Wentworth attempted 
to sound him as to the present state of affairs, and even went 
so far as to hint at the advantage of listening to the court. But 
^the inflexible patriot interrupted him with these words; ^ You 
need not use all this art to tell me, that you are going to be 
undone : But remember, that though you leave us now, I will 
never leave you while your head is upon your shoulders t/ So 
saying, Pym bade adieu to the man 

Whom mutual l^gue. 

United thoughts and councils, equal hope. 

And hazard in the glorious enterprize. 

Join’d with h*im oisce— 

^ - 

• Clarendon, Ibid. • * n 

t Echard's History of Eiiffland. B. I. Ch. 2. p. 62. Folio 1718* Wel- 
wood's Memoirs, pp. 52-3. London. 8vo 1700. « • 
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but whom he was to behold no more, till he should confront 
him as his public accuser, in the name of their common country 
and at thfe bar of its highest tribunal. 

On the 25th a conference took place between the two Houses, 
at which Mr. Pym spoke in support of the articles of the 
charge. 

On the 31st of December, Mr. Pym again* addressed the 
Lords on the occasion of the articles of the charge against 
Sir George RatclifFe, the confederate of Strafford in Ireland. 
He called upon their ' Lordships to observe what a near 
conjunction there was between this case and that of the 
Earl of Strafford ; the materials being the same in both, only 
the offences of the Ear! being more comprehensive. The Earl, 
he said, ‘ is^iharged as an author. Sir George Ratcliffe as an in- 
strumental and subordinate actor. In th% crimes committed by 
the Earl, there appears^ more haughtiness and fierceness, being 
acted by his own principles. In those of Sir George Ratcliffe 
there seems to be more baseness and servility, having resigned 
and subjected himself to be acted on by the corrupt will of 
another. The Earl of Strafford hath not been bred in the study 
and practice of the law, and having stronger lusts and passions 
to incite, and less knowledge to restrain him, mignt more 
easily be transported from the rule. Sir George Ratcliffe in his 
natural temper and disposition more moderate, and by his edu- 
cation and profession better acquainted with the grounds and 
directions of the law, was carried into his offences by a more 
immediate concurrence of will, and a more corrupt suppression 
of his own reason and judgment 

The Flouse of Conuiions, having engaged to present to the 
Lords particular'articlcs of their charge of high treason against 
the Earl of Strafford, appofnted a select committee to prepare 
and draw up those articles, ^^and to manage the evidence against 
the Plarl at his trial. Of this committee Pym was named one, 
and Whitelock, who has written an account of these transactions, 
was chosen chairman of it. On the 30th of January, Mr- 
Pym presented to the Lords the particular articles of the charge 
against the Earl of Strafford, being twenty-eight in number. 

About this time there was a plan in agitation to promote the 
restoration of tlie b^arl of Stiaffbrd to his former favour and 
honour, by conferring Jthe principal offices of state upon the 
leaders of the popular party. According to this scheme, Pynr was. 
*'to have been Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was not, however, 
carried into effect; and the grea v man, say s Whitelock "f, 

* Mr. Pym’s Spcocli, la idc the 31st of December, 1640. — London, 1641. 

t Mcbiorials of English Affairs, p. 41. Folio Edit. 1/32. 
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baffled thereby, became the more incensed and violent against 
the Earl, joining with the Scots Commissioners, who were 
implacable against him, 

„ The history of Straflord’s Trial Tloes not properly fall within 
the scope of the present article, belonging more strictly to the 
life of Strafford, although it may seem to demand some police 
from the verylconspicuoiis part wliich Pym took in it, — a part 
nearly similar to that which Burke afterwards took in the trial 
of Warren Hastings. And it is worthy of remark that these 
two trials are the most important, as welllis the most imposing 
from the dignity of the place, the judges, and the spectators, 
that have ever come before a court of judicature in England. 

It is probable, from the vehemence in which Pym indulged 
towards the close of his harangue, that something of personal 
rancour may have mingled in and stimulated the torrent of his 
indignant eloquence. ^ The forfeitures inflicted for treason,^ 
he said, ' by our law, are of life, honour, •and estate, even fill 
that can be forfeited ; &nd this prisoner, having committed so 
many treasons, although he should pay all these forfeitures, will 
be still a debtor to the commonwealth : nothing can be more 
equal, than that he should perish by the justice of that law, 
which he would have subverted ; neither will this be a new way 
of blood. There are marks enough to trace this law to the 
very original of this kingdom : and if it hath not been put in 
execution, as he alledgeth, these 240 years, it was not for want 
of law, but that all that time hath not been bred a man, bold 
enough to commit such crimes as these ; which is a cii;pum- 
stance much aggravating his offence, and making him no whit 
less liable to punishment, because he is the only man that in so 
long a time hath ventured upon such a treason as this.^ It is 
given on the evidence of several •witnesses* that somewhere 
in this part of his speech, Pym lost his recollection and self- 
command. Baillie, after saying tnat Pym ‘ to the confusion 
of all, in half an hour, made one of the most eloquent, wise, fine 
speeches, that ever we heard, or I think shall ever hear,’ adds, 

• to humble the man, God let his memory fail him a little before 
the end.’ A circumstance so extraordinary as that of a speaker 
80 practised as Pym losing his memory and self-command, may 
seem to demand some explanation* It is not improbable, (and 
the supposition has been supported by more than one writer jjn 
the^subject *), that, while it was the rdbollection of his friend’s 
apostacy that added vehenaence to Pym’s^ern invective, it was 
likewise the memor^r of Ji is early and war m th ough insulted 

• BailJie’s Journals and Letters, EdinburghJSto 1785- Nal- 

son*s Collection of State Affairs, Vol. II. p. Hff. fol. London 
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friendship, called up by the sight of the fallen but still haughty 
Earl regarding him fixedly with his cold proud look, that sud- 
denly, for -a moment, overcsmie the fortitude, even of the in- 
flexible patriot. ' His papers he looked on ; but they could, 
not help him to a point or two, so he behoved to pass 
them*.’ 

One thing more, connected with this trial, is ^t the present 
hour particularly deserving of remark. Strafford, although his 
crime did not strictly fall within the statute, suffered the punish- 
ment of death. His judges and his accusers, though of their 
day by far the foremost men of all this world, had not elevated 
their minds to the height that should enable them so to temper 
their vengeance with mercy, perhaps it should be said justice, 
as to allow ^he apostate statesman to remain upon earth, a 
living monument of evil but baffled ambition. Polignac and 
his accomplices are, in the strictest sense, guilty of treason 
ag&inst their countrjr, of'the blood of their fellow-citizens. The 
enlightened justice of the age in which they live, disdains to 
take from them their forfeit lives. 

On the 26th of February, when the articles against Laud had 
been read, Pym made a powerful speech against him, containing 
some passages of great eloquence. It is a curious and somewhat 
quaint ingenuity by which he applies to Laud the expression 
^ spiritual wickednesses in high places.’ ‘ My Lords, there is 
an expression in the Scripture, which I will not presume either 
to understand or to interpret ; yet to a vulgar eye, it seems to 
havecan aspect something suitable to the person and ^ause 
before you. It is a description of tlie evil spirits, wherein they 
are said to be " Spiritual Wickednesses in high places.” Crimes 
acted by the spiritual faculties of the soul the will and under- 
standing, exercised about s\)iritual matters, concerning God’s 
worship and the salvation ^uf man, seconded with power, 
authority, learning, and many other advantages, do make the 
party who commits them very suitable to that description, 

spiritual wickednesses in high places f,” 

Soon after this, Charles, as is well known, ordered articles of 
high treason and other misdemeanours to be drawn up against 
Pym and four other members of the House of Commons, and 
came in person to seize them there. The king however was un- 
successful in his attempt; and Mr. Pym continued firm to the 
interests of the Parliameht. < 


Baillie, Ibid. . 

t liushworth*, Part 111. Yol. 1. p. J99. fol. 1721. Speech, &c. of John 
Pym, Es<luire, 1641. 
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At the conference held between the two Houses on the 26th 
of January 164J,on presenting to the Lords certain petitions 
which the Commons had receive^ from various parts of the 
kingdom, London, Essex, &c., Mr. Pym made the celebrated 
speech concluding with the following remarkable peroration. 

' I am now come to a conclusion*^ and 1 have nothing to profound 
to your Lordships by way of request or desire from the House of 
Commons. I doubt not but your judgments will tell you what is to 
be done ) your consciences, your honours, ypur interests will call 
upon you for the doing of it •, the Commons will be glad to have 
your help and concurrence in saving of the Kingdom, but if they 
should fail of it, it should not discourage them in doing their duty. 
And whether the Kingdom be lost or saved (as through God’s blessing 
I hope it will be), they shall be sorry that the story of this present 
parliament should tell posterity, that in so great a danger and extremity, 
the House of Commons should have been forced to save the Kingdom 
alone, ^nd that the House of Peers should l»ave no part in the honour 
of the preservation of it, you having so great an interest in the good 
success of those endeavours in respect of your great estates and high 
degrees of nobility.* 

‘ My Lords, consider what the present necessities and dangers of 
the Commonwealth require, what the Commons have reason to expect, 
to what endeavours and counsels the concurrent desires of all the 
peo()le do invite you j so that applying yourselves to the preservation 
of King and Kingdom, 1 maybe bold to assure you in the name of all 
the Commons of England, that you shall be bravely seconded.*— Rush- 
worth. Part II. VoL i. p. 511. FoL 1721. A speech delivered at a 
conference with the Lords, January 25th, 164*1. 164*1. ^ 

^ Die martis 25th January, 164*1. 

' It Is this day ordered by the Commons House of Parliament, that 
Mr. Speaker, in the name of the House, shall give^ thanks unto Mr. 
Pym for his so well performing the service he was employed in by the 
Commons of this House, at this Conferqpce. And it is fiirther ordered, 
that Mr. Pym be desired to put the Speech he made at this Conference 
into writing, and to deliver it into the House, to the end it may be 
printed.’ — H. Eleynge, Cler. Pari. D. Com. 

In the above-mentioned speech at the conference with the 
Lords, Pym had said, ' That since the stop put upon the ports 
against all Irish Papists, many of the chief commanders now at 
the head of the rebels, had been suffered to pas^by his Majesty's 
Jmm|diate warrant.' When the Kii^ stw this passage ka the 
"speech printed by the orders of the ^ letter to the 

Speaker he desired rd)}aratjon for what he called this unjust 
assertion. The Commons declared in their raply, that 'it 
contained nothing but what was agreeable to the sense^of the ^ 

VOL. xiXj^Weslminster Review. * D 
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House*.’ It will convey some idea of the effect of Pym’s 
eloquence, to state, that when he made his celebrated speech at 
Guild halh the acclamations were so loud at the eiid of every 
period, that he was frequently compelled to remain silent for 
some minutes. In conclusion, addressing the multitude he 
said, * Worthy citizens, you s^ee what the Parliament will do 
for your Lord -Mayor and you.’ Upon which they exclaimed, 
• We will live and die with them ! we will live and die with 
them If’ 

When the Commdns adopted the bold measure of impeaching 
the Queen of high treason, Pyui was the person appointed to 
carry up the impeachment to the bar of the House of Lords 
When the female tumult arose, and a crowd of about 6,000 
women, witji some men in women’s clothes among them, sur- 
rounded the House of Commons and laid siege to the door; 
their cry was, ‘ give us these traitors that are against peace, 
that we may tear*thetti in pieces ; give us that dog Pym ! 
J5ut this was only a momentary ebullftion of popular emotion ; 
and so great were Pyin’s power and popularity, — greater proba- 
bly than those of any subject, unassisted by either title or 
wealth, or the terfor of military force, or the glare of military 
renown, have ever been in England, — that he received the ap- 
pellation of ‘King Pym II.’ And though the name may have 
been confened in mockery, there is no doubt but it was accom- 
panied by as much of the real substance of power as a wise, 
virtuous, and truly great man would fever desire to possess upon 
earjji. The power of Pym was that of understanding over un- 
derstanding ; the natural and legitimate power which the vigor- 
ous, independent, and laborious character exercises over the 
feeble, indolenUand luxurious. 

The authority and influence of Pym in determining the 
counsels of the parliament, having exposed him to the chief 
odium of the opposite party, he, some time before his death, in 
1643, published a vindication of his conduct, in answer to the 
reproaches of having been the promoter and patronizer of all 
the innovations which had been obtruded upon the government 
of the Church of England, and the person who had produced 
and fostered all the lamentable distractions which then tore to 
pieces the kingdom. In this paper he declared, that he was, 

♦ t^jliard's Ilibtory of Borland, B. C. Ch. 2. p. 2.93, Fol. 1718. Ruiih- 
wortli, Part III. vol, i. p. 512. ' * 

t Erhard, B. TI. Ch. 3. p.381. 

X Il.Ch.a. p. 408. 

§ lhid.p.429. 

II lhkUp.463, ‘ 
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and ever had been, and would die a faithful son of the Protest- 
ant religion, without having the least tincture of Anabaptism, 
Brownisni, and the like errors ; and justified his consenting to 
the abolishment of episcopacy. * But the greatest concern 
which he expressed, was with regard t# the reports of his being 
the author of the differences th^n subsisting between the King 
and his paiiiatnent. With regard to them, he affirmed, that he 
never had a single thought tending to the least disobedience or 
disloyalty to his Majesty, whom he acknowledged for his lawful 
sovereign, and would spend his blood* as soon in his service, as 
any other subject in the kingdom. That it was true, when he 
perceived his life aimed at, and heard himself proscribed as a 
traitor, he had fled for protection to the parliament, who justly 
acquitted him, and the other gentlemen aoouse^ with him, 
of the guilt of high treason. IT this, therefore, had been the 
occasion of his Majesty's withdrawing from the parliament, the 
fault could not in any measure be imfuted to him, or to eftiy 
proceeding of his, whicll had never gone farther, either since his 
Majesty’s departure or before, than was warranted by the known 
laws of the kingdom and the indisputable powers of the par- 
liament*. 

In November 1643, Pym was appointed Lieutenant of the 
Ordnance. He died at Derby House, on the 8th of December 
of the same yearf; and on the 13th of that month he was 
buried with great solemnity in Westminster Abbey, his body 
being carried to the grave by six members of the House of 
Commons. He left several children by his wife, a womgii of 
singu’lar accomplishments, who died about that year 1620. 

• As his life, such was his death,’ says one who stood by him 
when he lay on his death bed ‘ He g^^eiall the tin>e of his 
illness the same evenness of spirit, which he possessed in 
health, with an addition of a n^pre clear evidence of God’s 
love in Jesus Christ, and a most ready subjection to God’s 
will ; declaring to Marshall, that ** it was to him a most indif- 
ferent thing to live or die ; if he lived, he would do what service 
he could ; if he died, he should go to that God whom he had 
served, and who would carry on his work by some others.’' A 
little before his end, having recovered out of a swoon, and seeing 
his friends weeping around him, he cheerfully told them, he 
had looked death in the face, and knew, and therefore feaued 
not^the worst it could do$ assuring tiftm, his heart was filled 

* Rushworlh’s Collections, Part III. vol. ii. p. 376. 

t Rusliworth, Ibid. Clarendon. Wood. « 

I Stephen Marshall’s Sermon at Pym’s funeilil, p. 29. 
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with more comfort and joy, which he found and felt from God, 
than his tongue was able to utter*.” 

The honours with which Pym was attended to his grave did 
not find favour in the sight ol* Anthony a Wood. ‘ All impartial 
men have held/ he say«, ‘ (let those of Pym’s persuasion say 
what J;hey please) that he the sajd Pym was the author of much 
bloodshed, and those many calamities under which the kingdom 
several years after groaned ; and therefore he deserved not only 
to have his death with the transgressors and wicked, but to be 
buried with the burial oPan ass, drawn and cast forth beyond 
the gates of the city f.’ 

It is affirmed by Lord Clarendon and others, and repeated by 
the sapient Wood, that Pym died in great torment of the loath- 
some disease called morbus pediculosus. The mentioning such a 
report as disparaging to an individual, is a signal proof of the 
superstition of that age ; since, as the continuation of the 
Afhenee Oxonienses*' justly remarks, even had it been the case, 
ip would have inflicted no stigma on Ins memory, seeing it was 
a visitation to which, under providence, the best as well as the 
vilest of mankind are subject. There exists however very con- 
clusive evidence on this point in a document attested by seven 
physicians, two surgeons, and an apothecary ; which sets forth 
that the disease of which he died, was an imposthume in the 
bowels. Ludlow also relates in his Memoirs that Pym*s ' body 
was for several days exposed to public view in Derby House 
before it was interred, in confutation of those who reported it to 
be ef'.ten with lice J.’ Such prejudices were however not con- 
fined to Anthony a Wood and his party. Mrs. Hutchinson men- 
tions several circumstances in her interesting Memoirs, which 
prove that even die^ rigble-minded and enlightened as she was 
for her age, was not altogether superior to them. 

It may be said of Pym, Elijah Fenton has said of Milton, 
that though the spoils of his country lay at his feet, neither his 
conscience nor his honour could stoop to gather them. So inces- 
sant and disinterested had been his labours for the welfare of 
his country, and such was the honourable poverty in which 
he died, that the parliament considered themselves bound in 
justice as well as gratitude, to pay the debts which he had 
contracted. 

r Pym did not escape the fate of most men who have been 
politioally famous ; he'" died as much hated by one party as 


• Stephen Marshairs Sermon at Pym’s funeral, p. 30. 
t Ath. Ox.*Afi. Pyrn. 

X Ludlow, p. 31, Folio edit. London. 1751. 
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respected by the other. By the latter he was considered the 
victim to national liberty, as having abridged his life by his vast 
and incessant labours. By the fctf‘mer he was belieVed to have 
sunk under a loathsome disease, a mark of divine vengeance 
for his manifold treasons and crinies. 

To avoid the charge of partiality, his character will lucre be 
given as delmeated by the opposite party. Lord Clarendon 
declares, 

^ That his parts were rather accjuired by industry, than supplied by 
nature, or adorned by art ; but that, besides his exact knowledge of 
the forms and orders of the House of Commons, he had a very comely 
and grave way of puffing himself, with great volubility of words, 
natural and proper. He understood likewise the temper and affec- 
tions of the Kingdom as well as any man, and ha(l observed the 
errors and mistakes in Government, and knew well how to make 
them appear greater than they were. At the first opening of 
the Long Parliament, though he was mnffh gcJverned in private de- 
signing by Mr. Hampden nnd Mr. St. John, yet he seemed of all men 
to have the greatest influence upon the House of Commons, and was 
at that time, and for some months after, the most popular man and 
the most able to do hurt, that hath lived in any time. Upon the first 
design of softening and obliging the most powerful persons in both 
Houses, when he received the King’s promise for the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer, he made in return a suitable profession of his ser- 
vice to his Majesty ; and therefore, the other being no secret, 
declined from that sharpness in the House, which was more popular 
than any man’s, and made some overtures to provide for the glory and 
splendour of the Crown j in which he had so ill success, that his iq^erest 
and reputation there visibly abated, and he found, that hewas much more 
able to do hurt than good ; which wrought very much upon him to 
melancholy and complaint of the violence and discomposure of the 
people’s affections and inclinations. Ij^^th^pwseciition of the Earl of 
Strafford his carriagq^ and language were such, os expressed much per- 
sonal animosity \ and he was accused sof having practised some acts 
in it unworthy of a good man \ which, if true, must make many 
other things, that were confidently reported afterwards of him, to 
be believed.' — ^Ed. Ox. 1S26. Vol. iv. p. 437. 

^ From the time of his being accused of high treason by the King, 
he opposed all overtures of peace and accommodation \ and when the 
Earl of Essex was disposed, in the summer^ of the year 2643, to a 
treaty, his power and dexterity wholly changed the BarPs inclination 
ill that point. He was also wonderfully solicitous for the Scots coju- 
ing in to the assistance of the Parliomenta In short, his p^wer of 
»doif!)g shrewd turns was extraordinary, and no less in'doinggood 
offices for particular pessons, whom he preserved from censure, when 
tliey were under the severe displeasure of the Houses of Parliament, 
and looked upon as eminent delincjuents.*-— /6. * * 
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Some of Anthony a Wood’s remarks on Pym may afford 
amusement to the admirers of that species of panegyric. " His 
usual oratio’ns/ says Wood, twere so invective, that he did not 
only poison the greater part of the House, but also the seditious 
vulgar with an ill conceit against the good King, and all those 
that h€ loved and favoured, particularly Strafford.’. Again, ‘ he 
became an indefatigable enemy against the most eminent and 
noble Thomas, Earl of Strafford ; was the man that carried 
from the House of Cotumons to the Lords the impeachment of the 
said Earl of high treason, was so bitter and invective in his 
malice towards him, that knowing how much he was beloved 
of the King, he did purposely therefore rake up all he could 
conceive against him ; and in expressing his conceptions, he 
would reflection his sacred Majesty, I shall here desire the 
reader to take notice, that though in the trial of the said Strafford, 
he .the said Straffoijd behaved himself exceedingly graceful, 
and that his speech was esteemed full, of weight, reason, and 
pkasingness, and so affectionate it was, that it obtained pity 
and remorse in the generality (nay tears from some) then pre- 
sent, yet in this and, in another violent baiter of him called Job. 
Glynn, there was nothing of remorse at all, but they went 
doughtily on till they had brought that immortal person to the 
block.’ 

When Pyni and his fellows the rest of that noble band of 
patriot-statesmen arose, anything like the freedom of eloquence 
(which, as hath been well observed, can only exist in libera civi- 
iale)*h^d not been known in the world for near two thousand 
years. But the genius of the eloquence of Greece and Rome, 
awoke onoe more with a vigour proportioned to the length of 
the period during*Vvhi .jh H ^ad slept. The nerve and fire and 
condensation of the Greek, joined to the Ro^uan’s honest and 
enlightened views and to the^'^ourage and inflexible firmness of 
purpose which unhappily for the world both the Greek and Roman 
wanted, appeared upon earth to disenthral and revive and 
humanize the oppressed and brutalized tribes of men. If there 
was one tKing more than another remarkable about the eloquence 
of Pym, it was its boldness. He was of all others the man to 
impeach a great public delinquent. On many occasions it 
became his part to do so, and well and nobly did he perform 
thsil part. f 

But if, ih the many and rare qualities required in an orator, * 
Uie title of the English Worthies to rank v^ith the great men of 
antiquity ma^ be questioned; in feome of those which are 
/lemaaded in a statesman, they will yield to none. So far 
Pym atfove that meanness of narrow minds which sacri^es 
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their country’s good to the interests of relatives or personal 
friends, that, to use the language of his contemporaries^'*^, * he 
knew neither brother, kinsman, nor ’friend, superior nor inferior, 
when they stood in the way to hinder his pursuit of the public 
good/ It was a saying of his, ‘ Such-a-one is my entire friend, 
to whom I am much obliged, but I must not pay my jjrivate 
debts out of fhe public stock f/ To such a degree, and with 
such sincerity did he act upon this principle, that when his 
friends frequently put him in mind of his children, and pressed 
upon his consideration, that although- he regarded not himself, 
yet he ought to provide that it might be well with them ; his 
usual answer was, • If it were well with the public, his family 
was well enough J/ 

Perhaps it is by comparing Pym with the men 0/ our own day 
that we shall be enabled best to appreciate the variety and rarity 
of the many great and useful qualities he possessed. Take a 
view of the present Members of that Hou^ of which Pyra \fas 
so bright an ornament! In none will be found that union of 
qualities which appeared in him. In one, perhaps, may be 
discovered his eloquence, — in another his indefatigable industry, 
joined to his knowledge of and aptitude for business, — in a third 
his undaunted courage, — in a fourth his inflexible integrity. 
But where in the same individual shall you find all these 
united ? 


Art.' \V,’^The Natural History of Selhorne i Observations on various 
parts of Nature and the Naturalist's Calendar, By the late Rev. 
Gilbert White, A.M, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With Notes 
by Captain Thomas Brown, ■j M iUburgh. Chambers. 

(No. I . British Library.) 


rpHIS is a new series of cheap works under the general title 
“*■ of a Library. In quality it is likely to excel some others, for 
instead of getting up hastily compilations by writers of the 
day, the proprietors propose to include reprints of established 


* Stephen Marshall, Scnnon preached befbre the Parliament at the 
funeral of Mr, Pym, 4to, 1644. p, 28. 
t Ibid. ^ , 

j 'All this, I know well enough, willsound wilt nnd tsthg profane 

hero of those vulgar and mechanical polilicians, who hkve no j[>lace amonff 
us ; a sort of people think that nothing exists but what is gross ana 
material ; and who, therefore, *far from heihg qualified to be directors of 
the great movement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheti k) the machine/ 
Spmh m Cunodmikn wUh 4merm** « ** 
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writers, or such at least as may be comprised in a small compass 
and adfvpted for popular instruction. 

White’s Selborne is novV a general favourite; it has been 
edited in a variety of forms, and by several distinguished persons. 
It was prepared lately for Constable’s Miscellany by Sir William 
Jardine, an eminent Scottish natyralist. It is now taken up by 
an observer of the same country. Captain Brown, ‘who has pre- 
viously published some very amusing anecdotes of the Horse, 
the Dog, and other animals. His notes to this book prove him 
to be a more original inquirer than might be imagined from a 
perusal of the volumes alluded to. Many of them are very 
curious, and whether his own or collected from other sources, 
they altogether form the best commentary that has yet been 
appended to die original. 

The beauty*^of White’s Letters from Selborne does not consist 
in the curiosity or the remarkableness of his observations. 
There are many other w6rks far richer in the wonders of the 
animal creation ; and though the author hever would have turned 
away from a lums nature, his interest evidently lay in search- 
ing into her ordinary operations, in discovering those secrets 
which though hid from the vulgar eye, are easily unravelled by 
an observer who puts his heart into the task of finding them 
out. Gilbert White was a man of simple tastes and quiet disposi- 
tion, with a quick eye for natural appearances, and that sym- 
pathy with all that has life, and curiosity about the ways of 
every creature about him, which frequently distinguish persons 
of his^fimiable unambitious turn of mind. For a man with his 
tastes and pursuits, no one’s lot was ever more fortunately 
cast. He was a clergyman without having any duties to per- 
form ; his fellowship, combined probably with some private 
fortune, sufficed to su'pply^ctfinpetency ; and he early retired to 
indulge his love of nature in hjs native village of Selborne, which 
from its variety of soil and elevation and position, was peculiarly 
suited to such a purpose. Here he remained studying nature 
for upwards of forty years. Several occasions were presented 
of his taking a college living, but he never would consent to 
quit this beloved spot; and here he died in the year 1793, 
in the very house in .which he had been born seventy-three 
years before. He was never married ; and no idle passions 
of s^ny kind appear to have disturbed his tranquillity in the whole 
of this k)ng course of yesfrs. He was learned, pious, and bepe- 
volent. In the village which he so illustrated, and where he 
dwelt so long, but few traces of him kre preserved. An 
enthusiastic adonirer who lately visited Selborne in honour of 
^lis memory, could collect but few personal reminiscences of 
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him. One old dame, who had nursed several of the family, 
had nothing more to tell of this true lover of nature, tllan that 
‘ he was a still, quiet body, and ^here was’nt a bit X)f harm in 
him, ril assure ye Sir, there was’nt indeed.’ The character of 
White is, however, abundantly apparent through his works. 
Stillness and quiet are the mo^t decided characteristics *of the 
watcher of tRe ways of nature ; she never shows her operations 
to a man in a bustle. Patience, perseverance, anxious but un- 
demonstrated solicitude, assiduity amounting to zeal, but never 
showing itself in hurry or fretIulneSs, fhese are the qualities 
that win access to her most secret wonders. White, it is 
clear was always watching and speculating ; still as his body 
might be, his mind was alive to the slightest animated 
movement ; his interest was not confined to animal nature, for 
he marked as acutely all the vegetable productions of nature, 
the composition of the earth, the fluctuations of the tem- 
perature,— he watched rain and clouds, and all the changes* of 
the weather, — in his quiet village, in its upland walks, Us 
hanging woods, its moors and meres, its arable lands and wild 
fells, he thoroughly identified himself with the spirit of nature, and 
his mind received intelligence of all her proceedings. His whole 
day for many years was one series of quiet observation of natural 
phenomena. Not a bird could come or go, that he did not 
detect. Not a creature came forth to feed, or retired to con- 
struct its retreat, that he did not trace. His ear imbibed all 
sounds, from the shriek of the hawk to the buzz of the insect. 
With a punctuality and accuracy worthy of all imitatim, he 
registered such changes and appearances as contributed to 
the general stock of information ; exaggeration was unknown to 
him, for he had no purpose of ^<^swer, w'as careless 

of fame, but so true a lover of hi^pursuit, that he would have 
held any deviation from exactnes» as something shocking and 
revolting. Men of pure and simple minds are usually remark- 
able for accuracy. In this manner his long life was spent. As 
he was drawn to his pursuit by a natural aptitude for it, and 
not with any view of distinction, nor yet with any design of 
teaching, publication was of course a late idea. He seems to 
have been drawn into the composition ef these letters by Mr, 
Pennant and Mr. Daines Barrington, who were naturally glad 
of the correspondence of so accurate^and original an observer. 
Th^ letters now comprised in ofie three shilling Volumey^re the 
result of the observations of a long hfe. The phenomena he 
describes, are not so carious in ^emselves, — though there 
are a multitude of new remarks, and many of •them have be- 
come the germs of subsequent knowledge,— as the spirit In whiclT* 
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they are described is graceful and engaging. This is the 
charm of the work ; it is this which has made it the favourite 
of every one in whose way it Jias fallen. A philosopher whose 
mind was never disturbed, whose memory was well stored, 
whose taste was pure and simple, and who was perfect master 
of his subject, naturally expressed himself in an elegant style. 
He had too a gentle fancy, which combined with h benevolent 
complaisance, lent a sort of glow to his composition. His 
sentences flow as placidly as did the days of his life, and like 
them, each has its little incident, its remark or inference 
interesting in itself, lively in the manner of conception, and 
agreeable in the mode of communication. His registers and his 
letters were, in fact, the mere reflection of his life. 

The study qf Natural History has made great progress of late; 
and much of the impetus it has received is to be attributed to 
the History of Selborne. This has been followed by some 
similar works; nonfe, hl)we<^er, of comparable excellence. 
IVJ/. Knapp’s Journal of a Naturalist has*merit, but it wants the 
charm of individuality. The Magazine of Natural History has 
several correspondents who tread closely in the footsteps of 
the Selborne naturalist. 


Art. V, — 1. A Bill intituled an Act for the further Amendment of 
the LaWf and the better Advancement of Justice, Parliamentary 
Papers, 1833. 

2. A Bill intituled an Act for the better Administration of Justice in 
His Majesty* s Privy Council, P. P. 1833. 

3. A Bill intituled an Act for the Establishment of Courts of Local 
Jurisdiction. Pf P^4,S^3. 

TF a man found himself in nossession of a house, in arrange- 
ment inconvenient, in roof, walls, flooring, windows, doors, 
ill-constructed, worn out, or defective ; if no alterations of a 
part or parts of the house, could remove, or much mend its 
defects, the dry rot running through the whole ; if in short a new 
house must be had, would the owner of that house build up one 
side, while the other revnained as it was ; restore the doors, the 
windows, slightly modified, but occupying the same place? Would 
he jrest bis new floors upon old walls, which must, by^and^by, 
make way for stronger wlls ? Would be proceed in this jc^nt 
work of propping up some old parts and amending others, or 
t^ould it not be wiser to pull down Uv) whble edifice and clear 
the ground, smdi having constructed the plan of a new super- 
-iitructure> convenient and compact, to lay the foundationi answ, 
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and proceed in a regular and workmanlike manner to erect liis 
new building ? But if he could not spare his old dwelling, 
would he not pick out a convenieqt site for the erection of the 
new edifice, and pending its progress, employ tlie old for its old 
uses ; and it may be, rather than encumber his new works with 
old rubbish, finish in the former all that had there commenced, 
and begin afresh all his new arrangements in the new 
building. 

When the new edifice was built up, roofed in, dry, and fairly 
at work, the old arrangements abandoned* and the new ones in 
full operation, then he would pull down the old building, and 
confine himself to the new. 

The wisdom, that is called common-sense, which would be 
wise in such a case, would not be less wise u^th our legal 
architects. 

How have they proceeded in their Law Reform ? Content to 
mend each part; to preserve the olft arfangement, however 
inconvenient ; they have tasked themselves to mend, not (p 
make. The fabric of Government, of w4iich the institutions 
for the administration of justice are not the smaller part, will be 
a sad motley image from their hands. But’ that it may not be 
supposed these objections are groundless, let a history of the 
Judicial Reforms already made and in progress, tell its own 
tale. 

When Reform was a promise, such measures were not inap- 
propriate ; to obtain all that the enemy would concede, was 
a nis^xira of especial merit ; but since Reform is realized^ and 
all the power of doing aright is in the hands of him who calls 
himself Reformer, shall not the latter will to do aright, or else 
the people denounce him as a fai thl^^L p|pmker . or incapable, 
or unsteady, all-attempting but su^S^ssless ? 

This question is important abov% all important things ; for to 
say that good laws exist, implies good machinery for the en- 
forcement of such laws. Without good machinery, a well 
sounding law is but a mocking curse, cheating into misery the 
people who bless themselves as the subjects of beneficent law,~ 
an instrument of tyranny concealed under a pleasant garb, or 
name, or pretence. The absence of su«h machinery puts htw 
at a distance, makes it dear, and in proportion to it0 diitaiice 
and dearness, uncertain ; for it leaves to the fkk $muthe pbwer 
to «ifie it for bis own benefit and to f noflit’e em* 

ploy the aide of skill, of delay, and bf wearing thit hie oppw&nt 
to win the battle in the foehion of of old* ^ ^ • 

To talk a Oovernment where law ie^not chmp^^ where it is 
not prompt ; where it ifi not certain ; is*to apeak ^ a 
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ment without government ; the shadow, and not the substance 
of the thing. 

Law is government,— one ,of its chief essentials, without 
which government is not ; and as government is, so should law 
be all-pervading, — like the nerves of the human body stretch 
from extremity to extremity, branching out through every part 
of the frame. Emanate whence it may, its influence should be 
everywhere felt ; on the y)ringing up of a wrong, the remedy 
should arise. But of the English law and its system of judica- 
ture, can this be said ? 

If the object were revenue, not redress ; every corner of the 
land would be inhabited by a flscal functionary. Look at the 
Excise and the Customs ; no place is thought unworthy of an 
officer ; eithej to secure or prevent the doing of what the law 
permits or prohibits. Every dealer is beset ; and the all-seeing 
eye of the Tax-gatherer looks in upon every hearth, careful of 
th^dues. * * 

^Is revenue the end, or the means of government? Practical 
men, judging from what is, would declare, that if the govern- 
ment could but collect its food, the virtual end of its existence 
was accomplished. 

The people require the same zealous superintendence in the 
protection of their rights, as is given to the protection of the 
revenue. Is the national credit of greater importance than the 
aggregate of national individual rights ? Shall the government 
be permitted to secure the dividends of the debt, and deny the 
dividends of justice ? Is the army of soldiers of more valqe to 
the people than the army of justices? Shall laws be made, like 
the card castles of children, for the amusement of the legislators; 
or for the benefit of tlnajt^ople ? At least it might be required 
that wherever a man is foumS' sitting in the receipt of Custom, 
another should be found in ithe seat of Justice ; then would 
justice be at every man’s door in very truth. 

But let the mockeries of Law Reform be catalogued. What 
is the system unreformed; what the reforms proposed; and 
what the course of reform as it should be ; shall be separately 
and in order considered. 

Our present system of judicature exhibits all the varieties of 
an ancient Gothic structure ; built at a remote period, and 
added to, and altered wi|^ increasing wants, and changing con- 
veniencies, till in the modern day it is too scattered and incra- 
Yenient, and aged and worn out, to suit the enlightened views 
and fresh hopes of the intelligent communify. 

There are eoarts of Law and Equity, Ecclesiastical courts, 
"XJriminat courts, courts of Bankruptcy, Insolvent Debtor’s 
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courts^ Small Debt courts. County courts, courts of Quarter 
Sessions, courts of Conscience, courts of piepoudre, courts Leet, 
and courts Baron, Mayor’s courts, Coroner’s courts, and two 
hundred and fifty others, with thSir separate customs and laws, 
and modes of procedure, and practice, all devised in olden times 
for the administration of justice. 

Of these •courts and their respective jurisdictions,* some 
account is necessary to prepare the way for the account of 
reforms which have been proposed. 

Four great distinctions obtain in.the* administration of the 
English law. These are Law, Equity, Eccclesiastical, and 
Criminal courts. The distinction between the law applicable 
to civil ri^ts, and to crimes, is intelligible ; but not so plain 
between Equity, or Ecclesiastical, and Law, technically so 
distinguished. Common men would suppose, \hat all Law 
should be administered in Equity; that if a man had been 
guilty of a breach of the law unintenthonaHy, or under circmn*- 
stances that mitigated the guilt, such law should not be applied 
in the case, or be applied with reference to the mitigating circum- 
stances. And this is so in some cases, but not in others. We 
have laws construed strictly, and laws construed leniently ; — 
equitable considerations obtain in some cases, and not in others. 
The Judges sometimes defy the decisions of their predecessors, 
to take part with sound sense, and the more enlightened views 
of a more enlightened age ; at other times they bow down before 
the decisions of former Judges, sacrificing to a confessedly 
narrow and inapplicable view, their own conscientious c(^nvic- 
tions. This contrariety or vacillation in our legal system is the 
result, partly of the separation of the equitable from the legal 
judicature, and partly of the p ressure of necessity, which 
forces the Judges at one time to^"^s€W^The courts from con- 
tempt by adapting their decision^to the general feeling of the 
times, while at others' they study to preserve the ve^al con- 
sistency of the decisions by a servile adherence to precedent. 

But the Equitable system is not Equity. It is only another 
kind of Law called Equity; for, notwithstanding its more 

f enerous appellation, it is governed by rules of equm strictoess. 
t may be wo?th while to point out tne«origin of this .equitidile 
jurisdiction, and herein of the distinction between seyeial 
Courts of Justicp. , 

Jn very ancient periods, the CouA of locaL 

The laws were administer^ ^ the Cou^.couribi^ tlie King 
being, as now, by the th^ry of our cmstitationaJ^ wfiteis» heU 
to be the fountain of Justice. •• 

The Normans, with the feudal euattoms, fafoug^t 
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Feudal Judicature. Each Feudality had its courts the courts 
Leet, and courts Baron ; the lord having power of life and 
death. But the County, or Local courts, were suffered to 
continue. 

The King, as superior lord of all, had a paramount jurisdic- 
tion over all courts, to which disputes between parties having 
separate minor jurisdictions were brought, as w«ill as appeals 
from their respective jurisdictions. After a time, out of the 
Court of the Great Justiciary, which used to follow the king, 
grew the stationary Courts of Westminster; — the Court of 
King’s Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, the Court of Ex- 
chequer. The Court of Chancery was originally a part of the 
House of Lords ; — as sovereign paramount the King used to pre- 
side in the House of Lords, his Court Baron answering to the 
Courts of the inferior feudal lords. Matters presented to that 
Court were frequently referred by the Lords to the Lord Chan- 
ceMor, acting as seo.'etafy to the king, who was, and is sup- 
posed to preside in the Lords ; and it finally grew into a prac- 
tice to refer all matters to the Lord Chancellor. The matters 
wjiich came before the House of Lords were original, or by 
way of appeal ; in the latter case, as the court superior to the 
other courts ; in the former, as the great court in which the 
king presided* Out of the Chancery, that is, from the King, 
issued all writs or commissions to the inferior courts, to try the 
cases of grievance presented to the King. 

When fees were first exacted for these writs, all writs were 
probably issued thence ; but when the fees came to be dis- 
continued, the wTits were discontinued also; and those matters 
which had been customarily entertained by the other courts 
under the authori/y of suc h writs, were afterwards entertained 
by them without such for&Hfcl^ty. To the Court of King’s Bench 
all matters criminal were referred ; to the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, now the Court of Exchequer, then answering to the 
Lords of the Treasury, all matters relating to the revenue ; and 
to the Court of Common Pleas, all pleas between subject and 
subject. 

By sundry fictitious contrivances, the justices of these courts 
gradually usurped the Jurisdictions of each othiV, with a view 
to the profits of the proceedings. It is probable, that the 
Co^irt of Chancery owes to this cause the retention of the 
judicial, functions to ^hich chancellors have clung for so 
jfnany centuries. Instead of sending new writs to be tried in 
the respective courts cognizant of thq, matters, the court deter- 
mined the upon its own judgment, only so referring to 
« those courts when a matter of fact Was to be tried which 
required the intervention of a jury. 
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At very early periods all the courts were filled by ecclesias- 
tics or clerks, who were the only lettered persons in the country. 
Hence the similarity of garb, and some other points of resem- 
blance. But after a while, when *other classes had obtained a 
sharejof literary knowledge, the clerks were ousted from the 
general courts, and confined to their own or the ecclesiastical 
courts. " • 

Thus has arisen the law, and with it the different procedures of 
our courts ; so that we have one law and one form of procedure 
in our courts of Common Law ; another law and another form 
of procedure in our courts of Equity ; and another law atid 
another form of procedure in our Ecclesiastical courts. 

It would be endless to detail, even in short hints, the difier- 
ences of law, custom, and procedure obtaining in all the^other 
courts of justice scattered here and there in different parts of 
the land ; some the creatures of statute ; others of the ancient 
Saxon law; others of the Feudal \mv; and others of mere 
custom or usurpation,* springing up no one knows how or 
whence;— at one time in abeyance ; again, revived j to be again 
in abeyance, and to be revived again. 

These courts bear no relation to the growing prosperity and 
extent of population, in the different districts where they were 
originally place^. They have been suffered to remain, or to die,; 
though the population, once numerous and thriving, may have 
sunk into the few inhabitants of a petty hamlet or village, or on 
the other hand, great towns, cities in extent and importance, 
have arisen, and are without the first elementary conditioj^g of 
government, the means of readily enforcing the law. 

The Reforms contemplated and proposed, and the reports 
already made, though they form a v ery unsat jjsfactory beginning 
of politic Law Reform, are yetgC*5iilii&T3lfe^ testimonies of the 
incongruous, rude, and unwork^le nature of the existing 
machinery of English j udicature. 

The Justice of tlie Peace, who would be regarded by many as 
presenting in his individual capacity a functionary for the ^mi- 
nistration of smaller matters of justioe in the country, answrets 
in a very slight degree to this supposed useful capacity.' 

His appointment is in the Crown ; and it has been to 
appoint none, who were opposed to, Uie 
polities of the ruling parly. ; 

|lis is property, and# local 

from property ; not personal tnerit,. iiltelUgeiiPar 

He is unpaid^ and tfaspefore. does his dptyonly and 
how be pleases* His business, oir Ins pbMure#,^y call him 
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to the metropolis, to the county-town, or to field sports, and 
the seat of justice is vacant. 

Many districts do not furnish a person who is not a clergy- 
man ; and this functionary in accepting the office, quits his 
higher character of peace-maker. 

In the Petty Sessions, the matter is hardly better ; there may 
be a court or none. The suitors who have wended their weary 
way to the hall of justice at the summons or by the appoint- 
ment of the magistrates, may find nobody to do the bidding of 
justice. 

At the Quarter Sessions, a chairman is usually appointed, of 
sedate habits, and whose early pursuits as a barrister have 
given him some qualifications ; but not unfrequently the voice 
of the clerk governs the court; and in the most favourable 
case, the chairman is associated with many who are unfitted 
for the office of judges, and whose votes will overrule his 
learning. • • 

On the justices of the peace, the ‘legislature for want of 
fetter instruments has devolved the administration of many 
laws, totally unconnected with the preservation of the peace ; 
such, for instance, as the allowance of poor-rates. 

The Coroners are charged with the duty of presiding at inquests; 
and have some of the functions of the sheriff, in the absence of 
that officer. 

The Sheriff is charged with the execution of the decrees of 
the courts ; it his duty to serve writs, to arrest offenders, to 
tak^. cognizance of the gaols; and on some occasions he pre- 
sides in courts of inquiry. Thus, when. a defendant suffers 
judgment to go by default, that is, admits the claim, but the 
amount of the da mages i s to be ascertained ; it is his duty to 
execute the writ of inquirySvith the aid of a jury. 

The courts of Conscience,jCOurts of Requests, and small debt 
courts, are courts of the same description for the adjudication of 
questions of small amount. 

Of the minor ecclesiastical courts, there are the provincial 
courts in the jurisdiction of the bishops of the diocese and 
the archdeacons. 

Manorial courts, in which the steward of the manor presides ; 
but these have grown into disuse. 

JThe fault of all these jurisdictions is the absence of unity;*— 
the want of subordinafeon to one pervading principle. The^ 
^clashing, the limitation of jurisdictions ; a gradation of appeal 
in some cases through many courts, and the total want of it in 
others. Thia last defect seems to have been produced in onr 
^legislature, through drekd of the other, the gradation of appeals; 
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as it is sometimes made a special provision that there shall be 
no appeal ; a specimen of legislative wisdom befitting an uure- 
formed parliament. For the manifest inference is, not that the 
right of appeal should be taken away, but that its cost and 
delay should be removed by an amendment of the machinery 
of the appellanj; jurisdiction. . • 

The superintending or appellant jurisdiction of these courts 
rests in the House of Lords above all ; in the court of King’s 
Bench over the judicial acts of the magistracy; and in the 
Home Secretary over the police. The Lorci Chancellor has the 
appointment of the provincial magistracy. 

The story is an old one ; that the House of Lords practically 
surrenders its powers to the Chancellor and one or two law 
lords who take an interest in the business, and aie amenable 
to no control, being irremovable by any manner of means. In 
this respect they differ from the Judge^; who may be remove^ 
on an address from both Rouses of Parliament. 

It is true that the Chancellor is assisted according to a rota«* 
tion rule by two lords ; perhaps a bishop, with a gambler and 
])rosecutor of turf pleasures; a youth of , twenty-one, with 
a debauchee of fifty. 

To this court all the discussions of the learned judges 
of the courts of Westminster, of Edinburgh, and of Dublin are 
brought in the last resort ; and submitted to the final determi- 
nation of men, who are ignorant of the very principles of their 
decision. 

The. Privy Council is the court of Appeal, to which %re 
brought the decisions of the colonial courts. This loo is a 
nondescript court, composed of all and sundry, legal and lay- 
men, who for political or any purpose^ way»fe®^onstttuted mem- 
bers of the Council. Irresponsible liike the Lords, their works 
are of the same likelihood. By the 'Bill now before parliament, 
very important atneliorations in the working of the judicial 
functions of the Privy Councilwill be introduced. This regards 
our foreign possessions, and not the home judicature. 

There are inferior courts of Appeal ; for instance, the cpurta of ^ 
King’s Bench, Exchecjuer, and Common Pleas form of 

Appeal, from the decisions of each other ;*the fwo 
decisions are notin question, being the judges qfifee 
decision of the other. Every court of ^omrobS'^^w 'niay ^ 
anridto be a court of Appeal from Uie the jfiries ; 

and tha appellant juiasdictioii Is ‘ exercised by Granting 
trials* • 

In 5ry, appeals f^e carried frotn the 

VOL. XIX. — Westnrn^t^ Reoiew, .i: 
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master of the Rolls to the lord chancellor. The origin of this 
is, that as the lord chancellor was the secretary of the king, 
the master of the Rolls was the secretary of the chancellor ; 
and the matters first referred to the Chancellor by the Lords for 
his decision, came, as the custom ever has been, to be transferred 
by the great man to his great man. ^ 

The vice-chancellor’s is a court of very recent appointment by 
Statute; and the wisdom of our legislators, with a view to assist 
the presiding judge, in Chancery, ordained that the Assistant 
should be subordinate, and his decisions reversible by his supe- 
rior. The consequence has been, that the inferior judge has 
only assisted in increasing the labours of his superior, whom it 
was the object of the legislature by this oblique measure to 
relieve. ♦ 

In the court of Chancery there is an inferior class of func- 
tionaries, who wer^ a species of under-clerk under the Master 
of the Rolls. To these men many ma/ters came to be referred, 
^nd by long usage are referred, and from them appeals are given 
to the courts ; thus a Master decides upon a matter referred, 
this is carried by. appeal to the Rolls or the Vice-Chancellor, 
and from them to the Chancellor. 

These are illustrations of the system ; if system it may be 
called, which has no symmetry, — is composed of the most in- 
congruous materials, clashing with each other, and producing 
endless contradictions of principle and practice. 

This is the system by which our legislators seek to make the 
matfAinery of justice— prompt — certain — cheap. The whole is 
so beautiful, — and like unmatched ware in a collection of china, 
so recherch6 by very reason of its petty contrasts and discord- 
ancies,— that ouT*SCTi!m4i^ legislators propose to continue it 
in aU the richness of its gonfusion. It is true, to continue 
the figure, there is a saucA here and a cup there, broken, or 
one too large for the other ; but it is enough if the cracks are 
patched, or another is procured which will stand in the other, 
without jeopardising the ware by its insecure position. Let us 
rub on, — mend this little fragment and the other, and put them 
together so that the rude carelessness of a man of uo virtti may 
not throw them down ; — it is enough if they are kept for the 
present free from curious molestation. Thus do our legislators 
rub on, only just fast|3n0ugh not to be thrown down by the 
throng of energy pressing behind them ; sufficient for the d&y 
with them the good thereof. Thev seek to satisfy by a little 
bit of concession, and a little bit beside; as they dispose of duns 
by part payment, with* the certain knowledge that in a little while 
their faces >yill again be at the door. 
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Let the following extract from the copy of the Commission 
prefixed to the Fourth Report of the Commissioners to inquire 
into the practice of the superior courts of Common Law, witness 
the truth of these allegations. 

After the usual greeting from His Majesty the King to the 
Commissioners by name mentioned, it proceeds to describe and 
limit the object of the Commission which in terms is. thus 

* Inquiry into, the course of Proceeding in Actions and other Civil 
ilemedies established or used in Our Superior Courts of Common Law 
in England and Wales, from the first process and commencement to 
the termination thereof \ and into the Process, Practice, Pleading, and 
other Matters connected therewith, and whether any or what parts of 
the proceedings aforesaid, or any of them, may be conveniently and 
beneficially discontinued, extended, altered, or improved, and what if 
any extension, alterations, amendments or improvement8\aay be bene- 
ficially made therein, and how the same may be carried into effect ; 
and whether and in what manner the despatch of.the General Business 
in Our said Courts may be expedited, and also to make a diligent and 
full Inquiry into the present Law of Arrest or Imprisonment on Mesne* 
or Final process in Civil Suits between Subject and Subject, and the 
effect thereof, and also into the Law of Evidence in such Suits, and 
whether any alterations or improvement may Be beneficially made 
therein, and in what manner.* 

The commission prefixed to the report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners runs nearly in the same terms ; terminating, 
however, with the direction to inquire how the proposed bene- 
ficial alterations may be best carried into effect. \ 

Simjlar Commissions have been issued for inquiry into 
court of Chancery, the courts of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
the Law of Real Property. 

. Each of these Commissions is directed ia>ire particular sub- 
ject of them exclusively, and without relation to the general 
principles of jurisprudence and toVach other. There has not 
been appointed a Commission whose object should be to exe- 
cute this enlarged and manifestly first object of inquiry. As 
subordinate branches of such paramount Commission, acting 
with a view to its general object, such particular Commissions 
would doubtless be useful, and even necessary. But the object 
of all of them appears to have been, not tO correct the gence^ 
machineryief our jurisprudence* but to preserve of 

it in its 6x;isting ^ate of anomaly as regaaded the other hmuehes. 

. Xh^iReports are yaluable^but piily oa ma^rials fpr the labours pf 
enlightened jurists. With on# axceptipu, they seem not to have 
had regard to the labpurs^af those who have written [on 
tUIbnn^ Acting on the prejudices of prc^ptical have 

occupied themselves with deviations from small rules of practice 

• e3 
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without the aid of large views of what should be the scope and 
prime object of the legal machinery. 

But if tfie men appointed bo these important labours had been 
charged, or charged themselves with this higher task, it would 
have been a vain thing. Men in the active prosecution of great 
professional practice could not bestow the labour^ on the under- 
taking which its full perfonnance involves. The leisure mo- 
ments of such men are few and hurried. Wanting opportunities 
to study and digest wJiat the labours of many minds have sought 
out, exhibited, and anatomized in the course of long lives, they 
must either take up bodily the suggestions of such men without 
understanding them, or without an effort to understand, report 
them en masse. 

This necessity, which by any foresight might have been pre- 
dicted, has been shown in the result of the labours of these 
Commissions. They h^ve reported, but their suggestions rest 
not upon principle ; or if here and there principle is appealed to 
Vind relied upon, in other parts of the same work there is found 
a constant effort to reconcile themselves to fictitious practices 
and mere usage by. a strained reference to expediency, or by a 
mere pleader-like torturing of the principle. 

These Commissions instead of popularising the subjects sub- 
mitted to them, have overwhelmed them ; and their suggestions 
made years ago are tardily adopted or postponed indefinitely, 
because the public mind which is the sanction of general law 
has not been made to comprehend and appreciate the objects 
of^ich suggestions. 

This ignorance on the part of the public, produces or suffers 
to exist similar ignorance in the Representative. Indeed while 
men are chosen mHiely fpexij their local influence, their presumed 
wealth, their gallantry to vAves and daughters, or because they 
promise much and every thing which has a seeming to be advan- 
tageous to the voters own petty interests in opposition to those 
of the community ; — it is not to be expected that the wisdom of 
philosophers shall shine in the legislature. 

But again it may be said, it is for those who have the power 
to do aright, to propose the means whereby these defects in the 
legislature may be cured. 

The slow and partial progress of Law Reform gives no promi- 
nent Immediate advantage to the public, while it consumes the 
man whose trade is law. Hence opposition ; which would h\s ' 
avoided or overborne by a prompt change that gave the promise 
of immediate good. For though the public have not that minute 
and technical knowledge which should show them the advantage 
of each of l^e microscopic changes which now make the mea- 
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sure of Law Reform ; yet they have the intelligence which would 
enable them to understand a great, simple, and comprehensive 
measure, applicable to all alike without distinction o*f place, or 
person, or subject matter, or occasion. 

The Reform Bill, restricted as it was, yet through the largeness 
of its features was recognized in all its virtues by most of the^om- 
munity. The only parts which at all puzzled th«m, were those 
in which fanciful and irrational distinctions and qualifications 
were created. 

The ministers of this day have the powder; — Lord Brougham 
who has taken the highest seat of justice has the power to 
propose and to carry into effect the largest and soundest system 
of judicature ; if the ministers, if Lord Brougham have the 
will. ^ 

If the want of machinery in the legislature, — such as an 
appropriate division of labour among portions of the House (jf 
Commons under the nam§ of committees,— obstruct the progress 
of improvement, then have ministers the power to remove thi& 
obstruction by proposing its removal. The majorities which 
fiom long habit have leaned on the leadersl\ip of government, 
have not yet acquired self-dependence. However they may be 
secretly opposed to good, they have not yet acquired courage 
openly to tnwart it. 

If the ministers dare not or will not remove the obstruction 
within the House or honestly attempt it, they have it in their 
power to remove, out of the House, another obstruction to Law 
Reforip,— the want of a regular superintendence over alh^ie 
branches of judicature, and the employment of law officers who 
draw their incomes from general practice, and whose public 
duties are therefore neglected. The gre?4F»law o65cers are 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Attctf^ney and Solicitor General. 
The first is engaged throughout Vhe day in the courts of 
Chancery or the Hou)se of Lords, and in the evening in the House 
of Lords. In the latter part of the evening, as the house rises 
early, he is probably engaged in preparing his decisions on the 
cases which he has heard in the course of some past days. The 
Attorney General and the Solicitor General are usually fully 
employed in the courts. Their rank iif the profession,; and 
above all their political importance, draw to them a great maisa 
of business. Besides their engagement in the courts, thehr 
» tw^milst consequently be oth^wise much occupied in riding 
their papers and in opnsultaticms. In addition, they are re^ 
f^red to by the government in its several departments their 
opinion in dases of doubt. Out of all this^occupatidh they have 
to contrive give attondauoe in their places in the House of 

Comu^onst 
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The Solicitor General some little time ago expressed his alarm 
at the number of proposed changes in the law announced ; as if 
the changes were to he postponed for the convenience of the 
government. If these functionaries find it impossible to disr 
charge their duties with a due attention to their private 
interest, they ought to show this to the country, and claim a 
separate salary, proportioned to the emoluments of other oflSces 
of equal rank, or at least to the labours of their own. The Lord 
Advocate of Scotland is ])laced in the same dilemma as the 
English law officers. Instead of attending to his public duties, 
he is obliged to eke out his subsistence by attending upon 
appeals in the House of Lords. The plain consequence is, that 
Scotch Reforms progress with the same tortoise-like speed as 
the English.^ 

It is necessary that these officers should be exclusively 
devoted to their public .duties ; and the arrangements would be 
more economical than at present. Nothing is so injurious to 
the jurisprudence of a country, as that its law should be in a 
state of doubt. If a change is fit to be made, it should be at 
once considered and determined upon ; and not the accumula- 
tions of years allowed to rise in testimony against the inefiiciency 
or neglect of the public functionaries. There are grievances in 
the law confessed for a hundred years, which remain unaltered. 
Some power should exist in the state, whose duty it should be 
to take note of them as they arise, and on their being clearly 
ascertained to suggest an appropriate remedy. All this is now 
doflb by the grumbling process. The public feel and grieve, and 
after feeling and grieving without hope of remedy, the growl and 
threat of resistance arises, and then the governors yield through 
fear, what in ihei^^isdowl they had denied when the storm did 
not hang over them. Sucefcs to grumbling ! It is the staff of 
life, — the thing to which ^ 

^ man owes 

His portion of the good that heaven bestows.’ 

In what have the elaborate reports of the Commissions issued, 
and what has been done upon the subject that was^promised ? 
The amendments of general law, the General Registry Bill, 
the Limitations of Action Bill, the Fines and Recoveries* Bill, 
the Curtesy of England Bill, the Dower Bill, the Inheritance 
Bill introduced into tne House of Commons by the present . 
Attorney General Sir John Campbell pursuant to the sug- 
gestions of the Real Property Commission three or four years 
ago, are still before Ppliament* The government which eught 
to have lent its utmost aid to give weight to these luoasuiesi 
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has held back, and these improvements have had to struggle 
with all the ignorance, and the repugnant selfishness or apathy, 
which characterise the English gentry. 

For the amendment of the proceec/ings in the courts of Common 
Law, the Judges have made sundry regulations, abolishing the 
most glaring absurdities in pra^ctice, and an Act was jjpssed 
in the last session to establish a ‘ Uniformity of Process^ at 
the commencement of actions in the different courts. A Bill 
was also introduced to facilitate the reference of causes to 
arbitration, but the Bill failed. 

In the present session Lord Brougham has introduced a Bill 
to carry into effect many useful suggestions of the Common 
Law Commissioners, in the practice of the Common Law 
courts. The principal fault in this Bill is in tjie provision 
which confides to the Judges the power of legislating as to 
pleading. Have they not enough to do? Will men without 
motive, of little energy of will or intellect^ task themselves fo 
invent the remedy, or can they find the leisure and the quiet of 
mind which shall qualify them to dwell and reflect upon their 
subject? Will simplicity gain by entrusting the relief to such 
keeping ? 

Some lime ago an additional Judge was appointed to each 
of these courts, and measures were taken to give the court of 
Exchequer, which had been distinguished by the small quantity 
of its business, a higher character, that it might draw a greater 
share of employment. This was done by appointing Lord 
Lyndhurst aqd Baron Bayley, both skilled lawyers, and-^bo^ 
latter an experienced Judge of unswerving integrity, to the . 
bench of that court. The arrangement has had the desired 
effect. ^ 

Still, however, the courts of Kimg^s Bench and of the Ex- 
chequer are charged with full ocolipation, while the court of 
Common Pleas is comparatively idle. An arrear of several 
hundred causes remains in the court of King's Bench. Why 
should not the Common Pleas be called upon as often as the 
emergency arises, to aid the overburthened court ? The only 
reason to be assigned is that the system continues these courts 
with separate and distinct jurisdictions.* The whole Comi^i^ 
Law judicature should at least form an entire oourt acting 
together* ^ 

the Chancery division Lord Brou^am hae separated the 
fiankruptoy juiiadiction to a great extent from that of Chancery ; 
and, with exclusion of the absurdity of the numerous beneh of 
Jad^ to do the gradation of appeal court has 

been of^great service* Under the system of auoiialiee, it Uihy 
Jay claim tp be classed with the most excellent parts of it, 

y i 
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Some years ago the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst made sundry 
orders regulating Chancery practice, conformably with the 
Report of* the Chancery Commissioners. They produced some 
good, but were in general trivial and troublesome reforms, not 
going far enough, and yet perplexing old matters. 

T& greatest improvements alt^^ut that time were the sitting of 
the Master of the Rolls daily in the morning, and compelling 
counsel to practise in different courts instead of running from 
court to court, disappointing both judge and suitor by being 
out of the way when the cause came on to be heard, or doing 
that hurriedly and by halves, which required both patience and 
full attention. 

The Lord Chancellor still kept alive the confusion. Ilis 
duties in thq Lords, in the Cabinet, and in Chancery, could 
never be completely reconciled ; and many barristers were put 
to great difficulty in fixing upon their court, for they could not 
afford to practise iif a c6urt which only sat half its days. 

It was suggested at the time, and Lord Brougham’s new 
Chancery Bill proposes a somewhat modified plan, that three 
out of the four Judges, supposing an increase of one Judge for 
the Bankruptcy jurisdiction, should sit together during three 
days of the week on appeals from the decisions of the fourth 
Judge, while the fourth Judge was employed on mere motions 
of practice relating to matters in the province of their courts. 
In this manner the counsel would always be fully employed ; 
those of the court, appealed from, in the Appeal court ; and the 
before the fourth Judge. On three days the. Lord 
Chancellor would sit in the House of Lords. 

Lord Brougham’s reforms, as far as they go to reform 
- the Chancery coiu^are full and ample. The abolition of copy- 
money in the Masters oflSicestand the payment of those function- 
aries by salaries instead off fees, will lead to larger practical 
improvements than meet the eye. The constituting a certain 
number of them a court determining by way of instant 
appeal from the decisions of single Masters, will keep the 
rules and practice of these capricious personages that have 
been, in some uniformity, and save a great deal of time. 
But it is a question -which should never cease to be pressed, 
whether the court of Chancery should not be restored to its 
original position, and ihe distinctions between courts of Law 
and I^uity, as they exist, abolished. All that is fixed atid^afir 
tain in the courts of Equity, — which is determined by rules as 
unyielding as those which prevail ii> whal are technically calted 
the courts of Law,— should at once be transferred to the latter. 
The court of Chancery should exist only for the purpose of 
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administering relief where the law has provided no remedy. 
This rule is still preserved as a fiction in its pleadings. There 
is not a single matter brought under the cognizance of the 
courts of Equity, which might not be adjudicated upon by the 
courts of Law, if they had a similar subordinate machinery. 

This is no freak of fancy. ^ The absurd distinctions which 
obtain, lead *often to great injustice. It is certain that the 
procedure is most costly, and. often unnecessary. In short 
the law reforms should have begun with an inquiry into the real 
differences between law and equity ; and ‘whether both law and 
equity might not, and ought not to be, administered by the 
same judicature. All the minor law reforms will be inconclusive 
and inconvenient, until the bases of the system are founded on the 
truth. There wants not experience now, to show of \^hat materials 
the system should be composed. Ages, and the examples of other 
countries, supply the materials ; and the patient thought of 
men whose lives were spent in the sfudy*bf the subject, hjfve 
unravelled the mystery,* and displayed the plain principles on 
which the system should be rested. 

Leaving the court of Chancery and the other law reforms, — 
amendments of things as they are,— let the* Local Court Bill be 
considered. This is a great stride ; but does it rest upon prin- 
ciple, and is it likely to be found to be the thing desired, on the 
experiment to which it is proposed to be subjected? 

It is limited to matters of 20/. value, and excludes half the 
subjects of litigation. It is to be confined to a few counties. 
Its machinery is not very different from such as prevails 14 ^ 
higher courts ; and as regards those ministerial functions which 
it IS proposed shall be executed by the local Judges, will mani- 
festly be governed by the rules of those coyjsts. 

As this Bill is the nearest appr^ch to the establishment of a 
common-sense, universal system^ it should be considered at 
greater length. In the above description, however, the most 
important principles of the measure are indicated. 

1 . As to the Value. 

2 . As to the Extent of Jurisdiction. 

3. As to Policy of the Experiment. 

4. As to the Procedure. 

5 . As to its Subordinate Ministerial Character^ 

It has been customary to make a distmotion of cases 

for 5/.; for 10/. ; forAO/.; aife so on. If diaiinotion 
be made at all, it should be that the aids of skill should be 
inrovided without eipense to the parties, in cases of sinall 
amount. All counsel of a given standing, should jto 

give tludt gtatuitona services in these c£es \ and in the cas^f 
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a rich opponent, lie should not be allowed to have counsel of a 
higher grade than his poor antagonist. The selection of these 
counsel might be left to the suitor, that the merits of the 
counsel should be declared, and tlys gratuitous service become 
the means of his elevation. The unsuccessful party should be 
made to pay a trifling fee whenever his suit was wrongful, 
whiclf should go to form a fun^ applicable to tile purposes of 
the court. To the junior me^nbers of the bar, wno live in 
despair of advancing from want of the opportunity of displaying 
their powers, and lose -what they know by want of prac- 
tice, an arrangement of this kind would be a blessing. Lord 
Eldon was thirteen years before he got a brief which gave him 
an opportunity of showing his powers ; and such were his 
prospects at the time, that he seriously thought of going into 
the church for the sake of a living of 100/. a year. The acci* 
dent of his leader suddenly falling sick, made way for him, and 
ho profited by the T)cca%ion. How many men at the bar have 
sunk in utter hopelessness from this cailse. 

But the Bar are not the parties to be principally considered. 
Tlie community must be provided with the means of just judg- 
ment, wherever and* whenever wrong is clone. To the poor man, 
the money value of whose suit is I/., the object may have the 
highest value, — it may be his all. This then is the measure ; — 
the all of the poor man is equal to the all of the rich. It is 
manifest that both have a similar interest injustice. 

Then as to the skill required. The complexity of facts does 
.'iqjy^roportion itself to amounts of value, but is the result of 
circumstances. May not, in this view, the poor man's suit 
require as much skill as the rich man's ? 

Liability of teu^jjjtatiou to wrong judgment, — to bribery, and 
purchasing of partial judgment, — is assigned also as a reason 
why a better man, a more leftned man, should be the judge in 
the large suit, and the inferior, the less learned man, in the 
small. But is there not risk of equal bias. May not the rich 
man be the defendant oppressor, in the suit whose amount is 
small? His love of power, his eagerness for success, would 
prompt him to use the same influence as if his suit were with 
an equal. • 

Then it will be said, morelearning is necessary to try the larger 
sujt. But how so ? does subtle law only concern lai^e 
amounts ? And if it be id, should not the legislature remove 
subtlety ? 

Practice is the means of Judge-making.' Give a man causes 
of all dimensions to try ; and his skill will soon rise io dm 
highest;, and not be ab6ve the smallest. Dignity gf the^^ourta, 
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forsooth, that cannot determine matters beneath 40s. value ! 
Justice has no dignity but itself, Justice ; and is competent to all 
things that are just. 

There is a cause which makes Judges dear and hard to find ; 
and that is, the monopoly of the bar, of which more shall be 
said hereafter. 

As to the Jurisdiction, — it is provided by the Bill, that it 
shall not extend to any cause ‘ wherein the title to land 
whether freehold, copyhold, leasehold, or other tenure whatso- 
ever, or to any tithe, toll, market,* fair, or other franchise, 
shall be a question, unless both parties shall sign a memorandum 
stating that they believe such title to be in question, and are 
willing to have it tried by the J«dge of the Local Court." 

Subject to the above limits, the jurisdiction of the court is to 
be extended to actions of debt, trespass, and trover for 20/. 
(the poor man whose debt rises to 21/. or 30/., is to be doomed 
to the more costly mercies of the supc?rior courts,) and actions 
of assault, false imprisonment, slander, libel, seduction, 
crim. con., and all torts to person or personal property, where 
the damages laid do not exceed 60/. 

It proposes to establish a Reconcilement court ; and consti- 
tutes the local Judge, Commissioner of the Bankruptcy court, 
and Examiner of the Court of Chancery, and of the Equity 
side of the Exchequer. 

The Bill introduced originally in the House of Commons and 
afterwards in 1830 in the Lords, proposed that these courts 
should try actions, where the debt did not exceed 100/. 
tions regarding legacies to the amount of 100/. also came 
within their jurisdiction, and an Arbitration court was annexed. 
Lord Brougham has changed his mind on t])^se points since he 
came into office. I 

Many words more need not fte said on the absurdity of 
limiting the jurisdiction. If the Judges are competent to the 
decision of one class of cases, their competence will be equal to 
others. At all events, it is the duty of the Executive, selecting 
the Judges, to appoint men nowise deficient. The sure effect, 
however, of confining their decision to matters of small amount, 
is to render the Judges, in the eyeof-the public and of the 
profession^ inferior find incompetent. The pro?isioo as to the 
trial of those cases which both parties shall to^be 

^^aubmitted to this iribunaL will Mddomibe taken advantage of. 
Man litigating with each other can be seldom brought to agree 
mi the most reaeonaUle snggastion f and assuredly, the lit||ious 
and rich oppressor^ or firauSulent debtor who whUev<m^. m jba 
the eytnt of th* trial cannot pay* will fiot haaitata p# 
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cause to the tribunal of superior costs. Litigants ought to have 
no choice. The state is bound to supply fit Ainctionaries. These 
being supplied, the freaks of caprice should not have room for 
play to the hinderance of justice. 

The next point. The experimental part does not fall short of 
the r^st in absurdity. Why experimentalise ? Is the concoctor 
of the Bill so ignorant of the objects of jurisprudence, as to 
feel himself incompetent to the correction of the system ? When 
the experiment of this portion of amendment has been tried, is 
the next to undergo its term of probation ? But what shall be 
the duration of the experiment? Is it to be one, two, or three 
years, or ten, or a quarter of a centu^ ? And if a war break out, 
or Lord Brougham be driven fr<ilai office, or new topics and new 
interests ocqupy the public mind, when, and by whom shall 
the beginning of Lord Brougham’s work be carried on to 
completion? From the reign of Edward VI. and earlier, the 
history of the countVy fifirnishes examples of attempts to mend 
the system, which the accident of a king’s death, or other cause, 
has frustrated or postponed for centuries. 

But the experiment is an absurdity. It is to be tried here 
and there. Now ‘it may be shown that the very value of 
a universal system is the aid which one part can render to the 
rest, that all may contribute to the admimstration of prompt 
and cheap, and certain justice. This may be illustrated by the 
provisions for the examination of witnesses and of parties ; where 
there is a strong manifestation of disregard of principle. In 
before the Judges in ordinary, the presence of the witness 
is required upon the trial. But where the matter is part of the 
proceedings in the courts of Equity, his presence in the courts 
of Equity is not ra^ired, but his examination by the Judges of 
these new courts will be sufficient. The absolute rules in both 
cases, cannot well be correctCn principle. 

In all trials at law, the cost of witnesses is one of the 
chief oppressions ; and there is an injustice and substantial 
injury often committed towards the witnesses. It is a 
grievance of great magnitude, to be carried an immense distance 
from home, at whatever cost of time, or injury to private 
concerns, for another man’s good. If it be necessary, therefore, 
that justice be brought to every man's door, it is also 
necessary that he be nof carried from it. One reason for the 
great metropolitan mon(^oly of justice is, that the mprehantahwL 
London having dealings with persons in all parts of the countr]^, 
ought not to be required to carry themselves, their clerks, their 
books, to a distant province, whenever it is necessary to recover 
a debt from a man residing there ; wbichi besides the inconveh 
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nience and more than pecuniary loss which it would cause to 
the business of the creditor, might also call upon him to have 
clerks, and books, and himself, at ^wo places at once.* 

Common honesty will find a remedy for the grievance. Why 
should not the local Judge, having examined the parties to the 
suit, and come to an understanding of the case, require the 
party who wants the presence of the witness, to give interro- 
gatories to the points which he expects the party to prove. 
These interrogatories might be forwarded to the Judge of the 
district where the witness resides,* who should mrthwith 
summon the witness, put the interrogatories, inspect his books 
and documents, and add such other interrogatories as would 
occur to himself. The examination would of course take place 
in the presence of agents of the parties, who should also have 
the advantage of examining and cross-examining the witness. 

The same course should be pursued where the parties to a 
cause reside at a great distance, — beyoftd a* day’s journey, anS 
within another district. 

The Judges accustomed to examinations of this sort, would 
soon prosecute them effectually. But in especial cases, where 
the party equivocated, or the evidence was of that nature that 
the personal attendance of the witness at the trial could not be 
dispensed with,— the party requiring the attendance should be 
compelled to pay, not only the travelling expenses and the 
expenses of maintenance, but a fee for the inconvenience 
resulting to the affairs of the witness by his being ^'torn from 
them. 

At the very moment that Lord Brougham is introducing his 
Local Courts Bill, he is bringing in a Bill for * the further amend* 
ment of the law, and the better advancemenjbflof justice,’ which 
though it contains many excellent^its of reform, sanctions and 
perpetuates many of the existing alAurdities of the Common Law 
courts. If the procedure of those local courts be adequate to the 
objects of their jurisdiction,it would require all Lord Brougham’s 
skill in explaining a compromise, to show why the same procedure 
should not be extended to what are facetiously termed the 'Supe* 
rior courts, or courts where justice is placed sohi^h,as tobelte^ond 
the reach of the poor man, and not easily •obtained by th^ neh. 

To a mind conversant with the subject, and bent on 
ment of good and having withal the nower, it lie 

^difficult to settle the procedure in a cl^p and form* 

The simple plan wou\fl be to consider what is the process fot 
trying any case, or every cfhss of eases; and having determimisd 
upon that, then tor fix upon a dlltriet and establish a cbort, 

and simultaneously in ankher district another ; au^ so 
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out tlie country. The plan sufficing in one place, would not be 
of less efficacy elsewhere. Having established in all dii^tricts 
the same species of courts,^ governed by the same rules, pro- 
ceeding in the same forms, restricted only in the local limits of 
jurisdiction, and even acting when the case should require as the 
agen^ of other jurisdictions; tjiere would remain to establish 
the superintending jurisdiction, — the court of 'Appeal. This 
should be one over-riding the wliole ; to which all subordinate 
jurisdictions should conform in rule, in form, in principle. 

It is manifest tliat' the first condition is not difficult to be 
cornplied with. There is a party complaining, a party com- 
plained against ; there is the matter of complaint, a thing done, 
or not done; there is the place at which it was done, or ought 
to have beei> done ; and there is the time. All these things 
should be stated as the facts were» in the declaration ; and the 
plaintiff should be bound by it substantially and in terms, that 
IS, the court should Vead^^it as the language employed in it ought 
to be read according to the common usages of society and the 
plain meaning of the words. The plaintiff, w’bether sworn 
or not, should be examined and cross-examined. His declara- 
tion should be his testimony. The defendant would deny all 
these matters, — the thing done, — the place, time, and every par- 
ticular ; and he too should be bound substantially and in terms 
by his plea, and if not sworn, should be examined and cross- 
examined, and his plea should be his testimony. So of the 
reply and fejoinder. Then comes the evidence ; all this is plain, 
^iiiiwry sort of witness should be admitted without restriction. 
The jury should have all the opportunity of forming their 
opinion, which the circumstances will admit ; and to promote 
this, siiould have ik^opy of the pleadings in the box, and should 
consider the evidence in refei^nce to the allegations in the plead- 
ings. J 

Such a procedure would be applicable to all cases, actions for 
debt, for breach of promise, for trespass, for recovery of property 
wrongfully withheki, to libel, to divorce cases. The after pro- 
cess, this being accomplished, is simple, and such as has been 
described. 

Does the plan adopted in the proposed Local Courts Bill 
answer to this description ? Will it have more simplicity than 
tl>e other courts, or ew^n as much? In some respects it will; 
in others it will have afl the vices of the present motley jiMMi 
dictions. What can be more absurd than the endless discus- 
sions about jurisdiction. A court ol» justice should be enabled 
to entertain every class of case ; and if it have not been shown 
already, thefe would *^not be much difficulty in the task pf 
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showing that it is not possible to instance the subject matter 
for adjudication, which is not capable of, and does not require 
the same method of investigation. . Even matters of Account,— 
the bugbears of our clumsy jury system, — might be mastered if 
lawyers would bethink themselves of the means most fit for an 
end ; which cannot be expected if they will not or cannot 
understand the end. In these cases the jury might, by taking 
the proof on each item separately, go regularly forward as a man 
of business would do ; but this would ,not be the lawyers 
method ; all the proofs of all and sundry the items, must be 
))roduced by the plaintiff; and then all the proofs by the 
defendant against all and sundry the items, gone through ; 
mass of proof against mass of proof ; confusion against confu- 
sion. There is not a question which comes before%a Master in 
Chancery which might not be disposed of in the same way ; the 
work of months in one or two days. ^ . 

Besides the judicial &inctions given to the judges of the 
Local courts by this bill, they are constituted ministerial 
officers of the courts of Equity, and of the Bankruptcy court. 
This is probably the great defect of the bill. It should be its 
object to establish a practice as simple as may be ; but these 
new functionaries will be burthened with the different systems 
of practice of those different courts. Moreover, the district 
must be very small, or the amount of business inconsiderable, 
which shall permit these judges to pi.form such minor minis- 
terial duties ; requiring as they will, to be promptly executed, 
and with very close and continued attention, 

This arrangement is a jumble of a better idea. What is 
wanted is, that each district should be supplied with its com- 
missioners of justice, acting under the ovdei? of the courts, to 
whom all persons might resort to Perform legal acts, of which 
the law" as in the hands of justices of the peace furnishes abun- 
dant instances. These officers might execute examinations^ 
perform the duties of commissioners, receive oaths, and authen- 
ticate, as used to be the practice with notaries, public and 
private acts. They might supersede the coroner, who travels 
at great expense from, one end of the county to the other; and 
they might be the keepers of the registere of birtb»| 
marriages, deaths, and other legal records; 
should perforin the duties of public ^rosecut#;' 

SffEfstical returns are required, they would Ke intefiJgent 
parries to whom to apply for r^urns sdtne chance of 

accuracy. * . • . ^ 

These are only” a small jportion of the dutiA which 'such 
officers might be entrusted with. Almost every Apt of Parlia- 
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ment connected either with the local administration of justice 
or local government, evidences the necessity of the presence of 
some leg&l functionary competent to put in execution its 
machinery. 

Without such subordinate machinery, Lord Brougham's Bill 
will create an unmanageable, over-crowded, and unsatisfactory set 
of courts, vying after a little while with their superiors in all 
the inconveniences '‘of delay, and its consequent irregularity, 
and cost, and obstruction to justice. 

Why should not the ‘registry of deeds be connected with 
these courts ? Why should not wills be proved in them ? The 
wisdom of our ancestors consigned the latter to ecclesiastics, 
and though all the provincial ecclesiastical courts are to be 
abolished, yet one huge monopoly is to be created in London 
for this class of business ; and the same veritable scheme is 


[goosed for the geperal registry ? 

To anybody who has accustomed hiipself to look at one thing 
in its connexion with another, it is plain that these reforms 
might be made mutually subservient to effect their purposes. 

Again, why should divorces be open to the rich, and practi- 
cally denied to the poor? Why should not this class of litiga- 
tion be open to them, if there is any propriety in its being open 
to their betters? Are all things to be measured by money ? 

It is impossible to enumerate all the incongruous absurdities 
which grow out the establishment of different schemes of 

R ’ce for the rich and the poor, and the establishment of 
dictions limited in anything but locality. And yet all these 
things are passing with th^eople for grand ameliorations ; and 
their radical chan^ions suffer tliem to go by as dead and dry 
matter to them. It is a fact known to all who watch the doings 
of parliamentary men, that ^hese bills and such as these, are 
not even read by the loudest talkers, before they become by 
their sanction or connivance the law of the land. In a recent 


debate on the 'Law Amendment' Bill, forty-two members 
formed the House present. Yet they who are busy in taking 
note of divisions,— of the present and the absent, — took none of 
this, as important as any other matter, involving as it did the 
first element of government, the administration of justice. 

It would be wiser to give one year more to thought, and digest- 
ing plans, than to hurrj forward rash measures. Simplicity and 
universal applicability are the rules by which all plans of jflTfr- 
catiire-should be tes^pd ; and only one plan should be adopted ; 
a plan QOmprehending one jurisdiction ; a jurisdiction including 
ail things ; one jurisdiction acting by the agency of subordinate 
machinery and superintending and controlling the whole. One 
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method of procedure applicable to all things litigated ; the 
knowledge of which should be the least of all the learning to be 
acquired by the lawyer. 

In addition to obstructions to Law Reform incidentally men- 
tioned in the foregoing remarks, there are a few more which 
have grown up to an important degree of mischief ; and, whether 
cause or consequence of others, have outstripped their parentage, 
and contribute so largely to foster other abuses, that it is worth 
while to consider them separately. Such for instance are the 
monopoly of the inns of court, and the •consequent monopoly of 
the London bar ; the monopoly of the London attorneys, and 
the tax upon them ; and the mode of remunerating all classes 
of the profession ; the want of a sound legal education among 
lawyers, inasmuch as it is founded upon an ignorai^e of juris- « 
prudence except so far as it is taught by our own laws. 

In a legislative view the backwardness of Reform may be 
traced to the ignorance of our gentry ki matters of law, and* 
the want of regular returrfs injudicial statistics. 

The neglect or unconsciousness of the writings of Law Re- 
formers and of the laws of other countries and their practical 
effects, are but fruits of the indifference resulting from such 
ignorance. It was but the other day, that 'a legislator^ asked in 
the House of Commons, what use there could be in referring to 
the effect of laws in other countries. 

At this day, when all monopolies are arraigned, on what pre- 
tence is the monopoly of the Inns of Court continued ? The 
public derives no benefit from the perpetuated abuse of theater: 
societies. They have no regard to the instruction or discipline 
of their members ; and nobody pretends that they are of service 
to them, except as they preserve the gentility <jf the professioi^ 
It is a sort of rank, which men ^ek after in order to gain 
a position above their fellows. BiU how is it attained? By 
study ? By scholarship ? By eating mutton ? Not even by that, 
but by the mere payment of fees. Anciently, the dinner was 
the refection of the wearied spirit after study in the schools, 
and preluded a lecture by a reader. Now, a man may reach the 
honour of a membership of an Inn, by keeping so many terms, 
that is, paying 40/, or 60/. a year for three or five years, beside^ 
depositing 100/. as security, for which he receives no interest. 

Much outcry used deservedly to be raiipd against the grants 
« inygyjf the diplomas of the Scottish University of St. Andrewaj 
*but was that worse than this cherished system of buying 
mission to the bar ? • • 

A man who receives high rents, or a high salary, or (Shares in 
the contributions the nation makes to keep*tip slavery, or divides. 

YOh, xix.^-^Westmimter Review* 
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the profits of the China trade, or any other man who is well to 
do, may ask what is the importance of 40Z. or 60/, for three 
years or e^ven five, with the addition of 100/. besides ; the whole 
does not amount at most* to 400/. But to this must be 
added the cost of a man’s living for the same period, which will 
be 600/, or 1,000/. more, with perhaps premiums to men at the 
bar fo teach what the inn neglects to teach thoirgh it keeps the 
fee. 


This is not the whole grievance. It will be said, there are 
already more men at: the. bar, than can there pick up crumbs to 
eat. True. This is the natural result of monopoly. Its che- 
rished condition draws many to it; until the temptation has 
brought together so thick a throng that the advantage is all too 
.small for division among the craving competitors. The only 
final result of the monopoly is, that there are ten lawyers 
where there ought to have been five. The bar is thronged ; 
but not by men of tlie right sort. This will be understood 
by considering that the bar is, as regards those already ad- 
mitted, an open competition of talent ; not of the mere vivacity 
of a lively intellect ; but of that talent which implies research 
and great personal labour. Now the gentry who throng the bar 
begin with habits not the best fitted for studious exertion. Their 
talent is not of a high order ; it is the common average talent 
of men educated at .the great schools and the universities. The 
deficiency of power is sought to be supplied by technical skill, 
and the ac^qnireraent of a tolerable knowledge of mere English 
. {'tuagination, vigour of intellect, eloquence, large views of 
jurisprudence, or bare knowledge of civil law and the laws of 
other countries,— even the customs of their own country, and 
the laws of Scotland and Ireland,— are a dead letter to the 
greater number of English Jawyers. They are mere technical 
hacks. 4 

Whence is this? The youth who has passed from the great 
schools to the universities, proceeds at once to the chambers of 
a pleader or a draftsman, and there drudges for a year or two, 
and is called to the bar. 


His time and talents are then devoted to patient listening to 
the discussions of the courts, until the time comes when a friendly 
attorney shall risk his client's case, by entrusting it to a man 
>yhose powers have rested by want of employment, or been 
warped by disappointn?ent, or by dissipation, or by misdir^gjod 
studies. The courses of the Inns of Court provide no m^ps of 
calling out and exhibiting the powers of the student. He may 
be learned augongst the learned, eloquent and skilled in all the 
powers of an advocate, yet is be unknown to the pubUo beeauae 
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he knows no attorney ; his father is not, it may be, a rich landed 
proprietor, who has a country steward to speak his merits to 
his town agent, and try his young efforts at the Assizes or the 
Sessions. 

Hence it is unsafe for the man of talent to put himself, under 
the present system, to the bar. Hence mediocrity of talent fnds 
its way there 6fl the strength of its connexions. 

But it will be said, why open the monopoly, if the chances 
are so precarious? Precisely because the monopoly creates the 
circumstances that rendef the bar a chance. Why should the 
five Inns now in existence be the only societies authorizing a per- 
son to be admitted to the bar? If the bar were open to all, 
would not methods be fallen upon to give the student, first, the 
opportunity of developing his talent ; secondly, of displaying 
what be possessed or acquired. If the Inns of courts were 
schools suDject to the competition of other legal schools, wouM 
not they find it necessary, with a view* to Revenue, to attract’ 
young men by the greater kd vantages which they offered towards 
obtaining the objects of desire? 

Nothing need be said of the absurdity of forbidding attornies 
to come to the bar ; who have probably found their talents suited 
to the higher position, or have earned their fitness for it by a 
diluent and sucdcisful prosecution of the subordinate pursuit 

The truth is that the Bar, by dint of its monopoly, is a century 
behind all others that call themselves liberal professions. Its 
members are directed in what vehicles they shall ride, with wha^L 
women they shall dance; and they have an ill-sounding name fwiS 
the attempt to attract business by attention to subordinates, which 
bears on its front the effort of a majority of incapables to control 
the nnnoriiy of able men. In no other vocation are similar pre- 
cautions held necessary to keep the jfnembers up to the mara of 
conducting themselves with credit; ‘<even the oonyivial societies 
which enacted a fine for ' spitting in a neighbour's pot,' may be 
considered as superseded by the progress of good manners. 
The monopoly in short, preates a narrowness of feeling ; a want 
of that generosity and vigour which would distinguish a bar 
open to the competition of alb The constant influx of the fresh 
feeling of youthful enthusiasm, would preserve the prpfessidu 
from that technical littleness which now distinguishci it. ; 

Why should men whose lives have lieen speiat iiu literary^ 

, philosophical study^ in fpifign trai^i who tave 

gathered their knowledge from mixing among people under dif- 
ferent iaws;~why sHohld any of these who had earned a repuv 
tatiottf but was without wealth, be doomed to five years servitude 
before he could employ his well known tilents inJthe field of 
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law ? To a man of well trained habits of application, it would 
not require many years, not two, nor one, to acquire a knowledge 
of law as ‘profound as that which many men called to the bar 
can boast of. And such men would soon explode the technicali- 
ties and jargon, which their free minds could not brook. Not 
trained to narrowness after the -present Chinese fashion of intel- 
lect-cramping, rules obstructive of justice would*be scattered to 
the winds. With such advocates, and juries every day growing 
more and more enlightened, the law jnust be drawn down to 
popular apprehension,— the sublimity of the summa ratio 
brought to the plain level of common sense. In the popular cha- 
racter of the bar, concentrating in itself the highest talent of 
the country, would be found a constant spring of national intel- 
ligence. Iff moreover spread abroad throughout the land by 
means of the local courts, they would become leaders of the 
popular mind ; an^ men who now seek the bar for mere rank’s 
sake, must then resort fo it as the arepa where they might best 
gather learning and skill, and strength to fill the higher posts. 
No blight ever covered a land producing a greater physical pes- 
tilence, than does a bigoted, narrow-minded, technical mass of 
lawyers produce a moral pestilence. Their influence probably 
exceeds that of any other class. In the legislature, in the 
administration of justice, in the conduct of private affairs, in 
the conflicts of local politics, the lawyers are the men of 
business without whom it seems nothing can be done. To 
pur ify this class by the wholesome corrective of the most un- 
"WBlricted competition ; — unrestricted by anything but the meed 
of public approbation bestowed on skill and scholarship ap- 
proved in practice ; — is a matter of national and individual con- 
cernment. Witltbut purification, it were as wise to expect the 
West-Indian slave-owner to|give effect to the laws which huma- 
nity should enact in behalf of his slave, as that good laws should be 
enacted by the legislature, or being enacted, should be kept free 
from the tortuous judgments of a technical and monopolizing 
bar. Without purification, the expressive distinction which 
now prevails in describing the British judicature will be ever- 
lasting ; it will be always necessary to describe it as courta of 
law distinguished from courts of justice. 

If the legal monopoly were confined to the bar, some mitiga- 
tion of the effects pil)ducible and produced by the monopoly 
migh*t be counted up($h. But the same trammels are thivwri . 
round the lower grades of the profession. An attorn^ must 
serve five years ; and, besides a premium of some two or tbr^ 
hundred pohAds, is taxed at the outset with a duty of ^120/. 
upon the j^rticles of Clerkship for the maintenance of the 
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respectability of the profession. Compute his cost of living at 
100/. a year. The charge falls very little short of 1,000/. He 
is also charged, on admission to J^he profession, anbther 20/., 
and 8/. a year for the first three years, and then 12/. a year 
afterwards. Has not such a man paid for a license to extort from 
others ? • 

But the folly of the notion of keeping the profession respect- 
able is shown herein. A man who has made money, may pay 
a premium for an untale^ted son, who whiles away as he likes 
the term of his apprenticeship, or, if he has a strict master, is 
made a bag-carrier to the courts ; and at the end of his clerk- 
ship, purchases a share of a concern which he manages by the 
skill and learning of his clerk, whose parents, though credit- 
able, were possibly too poor to pay the charges for apprentice- 
ship. The respectability is of the ‘ gig ’ order. Talent, skill; 
learning, are not the requisites, but money. The pretence qf 
examination which the Jpdges used to r^uire is now abandoned, 
and many men enter the profession ignorant of the commonest 
principles and practices of the law. The government, attentive 
to its revenue, takes the fee, but neglects the duty. Thus this 
branch is crammed, like the other, with incompetence and folly. 
The clergyman, the widow, the officer in the army and navy, 
the artist, the numerous class of men who receive as little 
through life as can maintain themselves and families, and save 
nothing, are denied the advantages of the profession for their 
children ; and are doomed to see them fall into other ranks, 
where their peculiar talents perhaps can find no scope, 
there is no hope of ever rising. This is depressing and painful 
to the ambitious, and injurious to the nation, whose interest is 
best found in nurturing the interests of the people. 

The cost of educating the attorney has been computed at 
1,000/.; that of a barrister at 1,000/. also; but sbcnild tire at- 
torney who has paid one 1,000/., pay the other too ? Yet this is the 
effect of the monopoly. Thanks to the wisdom of kind nature, 
the canker is eating up the friends of the rgtten system, and 
like Rome of old, they are falling by their own wdghU But 
they will not see, until they have found their ruin in the dei«p> 
tion of the public. The causes which have made everytiiinglMiit 
law cheap, require that it should fall to the same w*eS; -lurd 
it would do so, but for high paid Ju^es, apd i)miic^lhttil|g 
leading counsel^ who absorb t|ie greater^rt i!>f ! the pirentli and 
pmsu^ the gaping ^peotants thait th» shall all have thafisw 
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of it, is the mode of paying tlie pi'ofeission, and its intercourse 
with the public. 

The honorarium, as the profession in their love of fiction call 
the fee of the baitister, is often fixed by himself, and generally 
by a received and established rule of the profession ; and there 
have«been occasions when the bar have refused to receive as 
little as the case would afford. Recently, halP-a-guinea was 
offered to a leading barrister at the Sessions, and then succes- 
sively to each of the. counsel, all of whom refused the proffered 
fee ; it is believed, upon an understanding come to by a general 
consultation of the lawyers on that circuit. The magistrates 
wisely permitted the attorney to plead the case for his client ; 
and there is little doubt he did it well enough. It would be 
well if this vf'as all ; but only a few years ago, a barrister whose 
education and habits made it unlikely he should enter into 
any baseness, bought ^ patent place, and though the class of 
litigants commonly in court were such as to make it in some 
sort hard that they should be forced in all cases to pay the fees 
of a single barrister, he was invited to become a party to a con- 
spiracy, oy which no suitor was to have the services of one barrister, 
unless he would emp/oti and pay for two. And these are the tnem 
who turn up their noses at a respectable attorney. To dance 
with an attorney’s daughter (if the rule be jocular, it is almost 
equally indicative of the spirit) is understood to be a crime the so* 
ciety takes cognizance of. A cold-blooded conspiracy for swindling 
Rese rving of the cart’s tail, was what the monopoly, it seems, took 
TB^charge of. Some of the provincial attorneys display a talent 
of eloquence, as well as legal skill, which many men at the bar 
cannot pretend to. The attorneys should every where offer the 
lowest fee, until they drive the bar to admit them readily to their 
rank; or better still, have established the practice of attorneys 
pleading as barristers do. Nothing can be more reasonable. The 
attorney understands the case thoroughly, his knowledge has 
grown up with it; he knows all the disputed points, all the possible 
tactics to which his antagonist may have recourse, the evidence 
that can be produced ; he has seen the parties, and is enabled tb 
see bow far the probabilities are on one side or the other, not- 
withstanding the statements of his own client; and he has 
examined the witnesses, and discovered their biases. By all this 
pVocess gone througlf in the previous investigation of the 
case, he has obtained tne key to many points that will suddfflty 
arise 5n the trial, and^baffle all the acumen of the barrister. 
AVhy then should he be conipeUecf to give up the helm lib a 
man, who can^only kr^ow the case from what is told in the bffef, 
and must almost inevitably receive an incorrect or a weak in&pres- 
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sion, and, as a story usually departs farther from truth as it passes 
through many channels, must necessarily fail to convey a correct 
or forcible impression to the mind% of the jury ? As Veil might 
the pilot who has sounded the same seas again and again, be 
required to give the helm to one who has merely traced its rocks 
and shallows upon a chart. Most cruelly is the poor attorney 
tortured, who* sits in writhing agony while his counsel plunges 
into error deeper and deeper at every stride, and cannot, or will 
not receive a hint, or makes the blunder worse by a captious and 
perhaps loud notice of it, thus exposing client, cause, and himself, 
before the jury and the court. All this would be mended if 
the attorney stated the case and pleaded the cause, or stood in 
the same relation to the advocate that the junior counsel now 
bears, so uselessly, and even dangerously. This ^patter of the 
fee plainly shows that the bar is one powerful obstacle to 
Reform. If its members were clear-sighted, they would discern 
that the greater number cannot thrive \fpon fhe present pittance, 
and might win greater gains in the other branch of the profession. 
At all events, many oi’ them would escape from a dignity profit- 
less and degrading. There can be no honour or gratification in 
starving, and briefless disgrace. 

The mode of paying the attorneys is the worst and the most 
fruitful engine of mischief. It causes and continues the 
lengthiness of pleadings. The attorney is paid for copies ; it is 
manifest therefore that his profits must depend on the length of 
the originals. If the art of printing, or*lithography, — but better 
printing, on account of its compactness, — were converted to swsfe* 
uses in legal practice as it might be, this obnoxious practice 
might be generally done away with in the profession, as it is pro- 
posed to be in the offices of the Masters in the Chancery court. 
If the plaintiff on filing his bill or his declaration were to print it, 
and then deliver to his opponent as many copies as he was likely 
to want in the cause,~the extreme number of which might be dis- 
covered without difficulty,— and the attorney, instead of being 
|iaid on the length, was paid a fixed fee for the transaction, there 
would be saved, first, one half of the pleader’s fee, and next, all 
the costs of copying, besides a weight of paper which must con- 
sideiably enhance the duty ; and above all, the 
would be brought in aeompact and legible shapebefore the of 
court, of coumeU and of jury ; for in moh, a case, the addition 
o#^welve copieE would be so slight aiAxpeuse, gi^sud 

desideratum might be efieoted wii^out difficulty^ Wlial^'lhe 
jdeintiffdid with his declaration, the defendant might do with 
m dear that is, hand over to his mponent* '‘amcdated 
copiesi having retained a sufficient noigber for him*' 
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self. The same thing would be done . in each stage. On the 
trial, notes of the evidence might be taken, and of the Judge's 
summing up, by a short-hand writer, with the verdict of the jury. 
Here the whole case would oe wrapped in a compact and handy 
size, not occupying more paper than a pretty lar^e brief’. 
It would be ready for the court of Appeal, and might afterwards 
be deposited in the archives of the court, at less expense of 
warehouse room than the present records, which promise to fill 
the country if they increase at their present rate, or are not 
providentially destroyed.- 

There are many collateral advantages connected with this 
plan, but the chief is the abolition of copy-money among solici- 
tors, and the substitution of certain fixed fees adequate to 
the transactjon. It is in vain to talk of simple pleading, 
as long as the lawyers are paid by the length or breadth of 
the jargon. Let them be paid so much and no more on every 
cTeclaration, and fol evely plea, long or short. The client will 
have to pay less, and the pleadings will be intelligible to the 
jury as they ought to be. 

The whole system of law costs requires revisal; but this is the 
most important part. There is, however, one point of great 
importance, as leading to great expense to the client at small 
advantage to anybody but the counsel ; viz, the practice of 
allowing a fee on every payment of a fee to counsel, which 
induces many attorneys to pay the large fee to counsel, in order 
that they may have the sfnall fee for themselves ; two guineas or 
mmre to the barrister, that they may have their 6s. 8d. or 13s. 4d, 
To obviate this, the attorney should only be allowed common 
interest on all monies advanced from the time of advancing it, 
and one general fee on the whole suit or stage of a suit. 

Both these practices contain the root of the evil. Suffer them 
to remain, and many abominations will continue, one knows not 
how or wherefore. If these were abolished, attorneys would come 
to be more nearly the honest legal Mentors of their clients ; 
though not quite so. That will never be accomplished till the 
public discovers it to be their interest to pay their man of busi- 
ness an annual salary, not dependent on each transaction, though 
governed by the general amount. Paid in this way, he would 
cease to have a counter interest to his client. This is with the 
pvblic ; the rest is witb those who pretend to lead the public 
arighti and have the powf:r to act aright. Placed above the profiMB* 
sion,— :;addressing a public which though lawyer-ridden is yet not 
much given to sympathize with lawyers,— everything might be 
donebythemtofcorrecttheevil, without fearof effectualresistance. 
Looking t^ the confused mass .of evil now to be reforme4# 
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the first step would manifestly be, to establish an oflScial 
functionary, in whom should reside the power and responsibility 
of suggesting and forwarding the requisite measures of reform. 

Besides this functionary, who may be called, as the like 
officer ill other countries, the Minister of Justice, the Houses 
of Parliament, especially the House of Commons, shoul(^ con- 
stitute a committee of its members, to examine and watch 
the law Reforms. Reform being effected, the same machinery 
should watch its working, and promptly supply deficiencies, 
in spite of the fallacy which exists: in the House, that it 
is bad to change laws rapidly though the laws are bad, — and 
that, until the grievance has become intolerable, no case can 
be made out for attempting the remedy. What men do in 
their private business, is to remove a difficulty oj obstruction 
as soon as they find it out and have discovered a remedy. But 
men wise in their own concerns, have an incalculable obliquity 
of understanding, when the same rifles kre to be brought 
into application in public matters. 

The next thing appears to be, to abolish the monopoly of the 
bar, ?. e. to create chea]) lawyers and an open trade. Till that 
is done. Judges will be dear, and the monopolists will have an 
interest in opposing every reform. 

On the first point,-— the Judges salaries. First a monopoly 
is created, whereby a few men are allowed to reap great gains. 
It is then said, that these will not become Judges on moderate 
salaries, because they quit large practices. By whom are the 
large practices created ? By the public, which suffers the 
monopoly to continue. 

Break down the monopoly, and the salaries of the fifteen 
Common Law Judges will pay well twice as many. Bring the 
Equity and other Judges into the same crucible, and half the 
salaries of the local courts would be provided. * 

Upon the same rule, and for the same end, the monopoly and 
the heavy taxes upon attorneys, which the public pays ulti- 
mately, should be also abolished. 

These are preliminaries which a wise reformer would first 
settle, if he w ould not create obstructions to his views that must 
thwart, retard, or overthrow them. 

The preliminaries being settled, the local courts should be 
everywhere established, supported an active ioferiw 
narahinery of Commissioners of Justice. ♦*And they should ha#e 
oog^izance of every matter litigated within their local jurisdic- 
tioas. "... 

All matters actually pending in tlie higjier courts should pro* 
(seed, W not be added to by fresh matters ; and the Judges of 
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those courts should form at once a Court of Appeal, to which all 
matters from the inferior courts should be submitted, and their 
decision ^should be final ; .thus, and for ever, abolishing the 
mightiest absurdity in the land, the judicial jurisdiction of the 
Lords. 

By dividing their time into alternate periods,— one to be 
devoted to the existing business, and the other to sittings in 
the court of Appeal, — the former would gradually be struck off, 
and the appeals might be heard almost as soon as the original 
cause was heard. I'his* is a plain method of proceeding, to 
which no objection in principle can be taken ; though a world 
of objections would be made by those who understand not 
principle, by compromisers, by monopolists, by the timid, by 
the ignorant 

When the Reformed Parliament was not, — a little, or a compro- 
mise, might be offered to those who would concede little, or only 
compromise. Buf iio<v that Parliament is the representative 
of the nation, shall less be offered or taken than that which 
is good ? 


Art. VJ.— 'iV/e Fairy Mythology, lii Two Volumes.— Loiuloii. 

William Harrison Ainsworth. 182S. I2m(>. 

ascertain, as nearly as may be practicable, the number of 
■““combinations in which during so many ages human imagina- 
tion has disposed the materials at its command, is at all times an 
interesting inquiry; and when at the same time light may be 
thrown on the affinities of nations, or the degree of intercourse 
that may be inferred to have existed among them at remote mras, 
increased anxiety is cieated to examine a field that promises such 
gratification to rational curiosity. These are the attractions held 
out by the subject treated in the book at the head of this article. 
To the speculators also on human nature it presents matter for 
consideration, in that general uniformity of external impressions 
and of important inferences from them, which, notwithstanding 
some local diversities, will be found to pervade the world. The 
lust, and with many the strongest recommendation, is that it 
throws us back into tht* Fairy Tales, and the Arabian NigfrtS; 
Childtiood returns with its delights ; on all sides wonders start 
up. The earth, the waters, and the Nicies, are peopled again with 
hie, as wh^*'the 'wqrld spread out its carpet of novelty and 
splendour l^efore the boy, and each day was a scene from the 
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magic lanthorn of an enchanter, full of llie grand, the beautiful, 
and the grotesque. 

' Largior hie campos aether efclumine vestit 
Purpureo : soleinque suum, sua sidera norinit.’ 

Does not the air, even this solemn firmament of London, feel 
light, — do not the winds blow softer about llussel-Square, tlifbugli 
^ The sullen East be all the region knows/ 
as recollection comes of the days, when the schooUboy stole, 
into the country to gloat over Jack the Giamkiller ? When in 

close covert by some brook, 

Where no profancr eye might look,' 

he saw the bean-stalk in the morning grown up to the skies, 
mounted it in delight and terror with his hero, and accompanied 
him through all his dangers, never however declaring decidedly 
for either party, until the cutting of the bean-^talk, and the gianf 
tumbling from the clouds., sent him dancing in open extasies of 
triumph. Who can recall without ydeasure the time when, 
half serious, half doubting, he thought how pleasant it would 
be if he could get into the Valley of Diamonds, and bring away 
its treasures with a safe skin? Or the days when a true history 
of a magnificent chamber — 

^ A feasting presence full of light,' 

contained in a horse’s hoof, made him and his pocket-money the 
absolute slaves of the storier who could relate it ; when firm faith 
was put in fairies, and the voyages of Sinbad were the first 
seven articles of his creed ? Who can look back without ' a 
gentle horror/ and think of the fear that fell on him when the 
dreadful words announced that the monster hed smelt the blood 
* of an English man V Or who recall without interest the time 
when reason began to call imagination to her bar, and, compai- 
ing the fable with his own experience, the child took courage to 
asK, at what precise epoch it was that beasts ceased to speak 
as in the days of jEsop ? 

If the pleasure of the man on reading these stories is on the 
whole far inferior to that he experienced in his childhood, to 
compensate for this a new and more permanent spring of interest 
is opened. Reason, which destroyed the religion of the boy# 
has merely substituted for worship profound adimration. As 
Mdiammed Gbizni was amply for the destrocSioii of 

the Indian idol by the heap of diamonds, rubies, emera^S# 
inclosed wiUiin it; so* reason having dashed in pieces the gods 
of dim fancy# is fully repaid by the stores^ of inteUectiml woalih 
rimlsd to w by the prodigal beauty, novelty# an^ wiWness of 
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those enchanting fictions. Nor is this feeling at all diminished 
by the consciousness that they are the creations of quite another 
faculty, and wholly out of her province. Independently of the 
pleasure still furnished to the imagination, reason is further 
occupied by a variety of interesting speculations upon the origin 
of a,system so widely diffused, and the cause of the general re- 
semblance that appears through so many peculiar diversities. It 
is not less attractive to examine why these ' speciosa miracula ’ 
were produced in ages of profound ignorance, while the 
mind seems to have forgotten its cunning in ages of 
enlightened literature. Persons have doubted whether the 
greatest effort of genius be the Iliad, or a fable of -®sop‘’s. 
After grave reflection perhaps the balance may be allowed to 
incline towards Homer ; but there can be no question that the 
third place is due to Sinbad. The books of the Odyssey, though 
Jhey justly drew from Horace the well-known expression of 
admiration, seem in rapM succession of incident, and an out-of- 
this-world tone (if such a word may be excused) unequal to the 
Voyages. Polyphejnus is fine, but the circumstance that most 
charms the reader in him is a stroke of human character; while 
on the contrary it is felt that the eastern writer commands by 
the wildness and fertility of his imagination alone. He culti- 
vates the " pure sciences’ of the fancy. His dominion lies in 
the conception of unmixed novelty, limited only by the necessity 
of preserving a human interest, and a certain consistency in 
extravagance. In a wild orbit he touches the earth, but it is 
only an osculation. He presents a Fala Morgana image of this 
world, where the objects are magnified to so gigantic a size, and 
glazed over with so romantic an illustration, that, notwith- 
standing some felilings of recognition, the mind acknowledges 
the whole to be a new and more splendid existence. Indeed the 
whole tide of fiction diminished in strength and brilliancy as it 
proceeded westward. The tales, speaking generally, bear a 
decided stamp of European thought, and the actors come nearer 
to every-day life. Imagination was declining. It had lost the 
spring and freshness of youth. There was neither the same 
boldness of incident, — the same grand outline of supernatural 
agency, — the same elevated theatre upon which to place those 
beings,— -nor— what was as important as any — the same twilight 
df the mind through ^»hich they loomed out in such gigantic 
propcft-tions. The confident furious belief of men was mttch 
shakeTn. All was not right; there was a screw loose some- 
where, in the system of giants and genii. The fairies shrunk not 
only in attributes, but size; and instead of the great original 
Conflict between mighty powers of good and evil, were introducii 
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as personifications of the minute beauties of nature, — inhabitants 
of flowers,— and at the same time possessed by the fretfulness, 
vanity, and petty malice of mere human nature. The Genius 
of the east, who is enslaved, not to the individual he serves, but 
to the talisman of Solomon, — degenerates into the Brownie and 
Kobold, mere able-bodied foolish good-natured savages. The 
Germans in particular have striven to make him ludic*Vous. 
Their good spirit is only a male " fat scullion he rubs the 
horses, cleans the plates, in short is a servant of all work, and 
a great favourite with the cook. But- in the North where the 
terrors of the natural world disposed the mind to daring per- 
sonifications, and where the propensity was cherished by the 
simple ignorance of the people, the mythology approaches the 
irregular greatness of the East. There is evident jpower in the 
creations ; which are cast in a bolder mould, and at once remove 
the story from reality. Surprise and pleasure are therefore pro- 
duced by the supernatural figuies that move through LheatoriesJ 
in a degree which is not lo be expected either from the fairies of 
southern Europe, or even — unless it be ‘ custom that has sated 
their variety,**— from the Grecian Gods. Hie true marvellous is 
contained in them; and will be surely distinguished by its 
effects on the feelings, from the fictions at which reason plods 
with so much labour and so little success. The latter are 
marked by a hard, heavy, hammered manner. They have no 
leaven in them, and never rise well. They always recal the 
story of the young German Baron, who envied the high spirits 
of his French companions, and spent two or three hours a 
day in leapii^ over chairs and tables, ‘ studying,* as he said, ' to 
be lively.' But a genuine imagination creates, combines, and 
colours with equal quickness and felicity. It seems as if the 
artist’s hand were unconsciously guided by a superior power, 
and thus the giddy eye glides, unable to stop, over successive 
pictures of new dignity and grace. 

A question naturally suggests itself, why the easterns, with so 
decided a superiority in imaginative power, have yet been woe- 
fully inferior to the westerns in the fine arts, which depend on 
the same quality. To put their monstrous statues into compe- 
tition with Grecian sculpture, provokes immediate laugh^. In 
order that the cause be understood, it must be recollected that 
imagination divides itself into two^ kind§, the invention of 
probable and improbable. It was in th% latter the easterns ex- 
celled. In the former, which requires accurate observation^ 
great experience of m?n, aad searching intellect to analyse the 
springs of conduct, they bear no comparison with Europeans. 
In varied conception oi great characters, touching but never 
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outstepping the limits of humanity; in invention of incidents 
to display those characters ; in fertility of probable situations 
and sentiments, Homer by himself throws the East into completest 
shade. His marvellous, though generally full of interest, and 
sometimes exhibiting sublimity, yields hi power to the human 
part of the Iliad. Still it is of great beauty ; and the spectator 
IS asfonished that so much power of imagination should have 
been joined to such strength of mind and Justness of observa^ 
tion. The distinction however became still more strongly 
marked in the fine arts, because the limits of invention in literature 
arc much wider than those of the same quality exerted in sculp- 
tiire or painting. In these the imagination is rigidly controlled 
by the law of imitation ; and while the mind demands dignity 
and beauty the world never saw, yet these must be produced 
within limits of which a new and severe principle, taste, is the 
judge. Thus a deadly war existed between the rules of art, and 
the extravagance of the jiopular fictions in which the orientals 
delighted. The shrewdness of the Gre'eks soon caught the dis- 
tinction ; and the wonders of Phidias arose, while the easterns 
were seeking to express greatness by the height of a statue, 
wisdom by a mob of heads, and benevolence by more than the 
teats of a sow. On the other hand, in architecture, where the 
limits of imitation — if it really apply at all — presented a wide 
field of license, and wliere magnitude has its own distinct great- 
ness, the gigantic scale of their works brings them on a level 
with Europeans. Tfie temples of the hundred-gated Thebes 
affect the mind as deeply as any other existing ruins. Carnak, 
with its wilderness of porticoes, obelisks, columns, and halls, 
forms an object as sublime as the Parthenon, and awes the 
spectator into at least equal astonishment. 

The two great sources from which all systems of mythology 
must be deduced, are the conviction of an overruling mind, ana 
the ignorance of secondary causes. Those personifications that 
now seem forced or novel, were originally perfectly natural. 
The rotation of the earth, causing the apparent motion of the 
sun, was a much more wild and improbable idea than that of a 
coach like the Lord Mayor’s, with four white horses to it, drawn 
along the firmament. The Indian philosopher who made an 
elephant support the earth and a tortoise support the elephant, 
w^s a thousand times^^a more intelligent and rational person, 
than ISewton with his tl^^ory of gravitation would have seemed to 
the hearers. When Anaxagoras maintained that the sun was 
larger than all Peloponnesus, no daubt the Eldon of the day. 
would have away his children from him as from a lunatic, 
and certainly^ all Greece shook their heads at so absurd a flight 
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of fancy. To profound ignorance nothing is so easy as imagin- 
ation. Any peasant of intellect somewhat raised above 
his fellows, has the chances hollow in his favour, that if he 
attempts an explanation of any Natural appearance, he will 
produce some ingenious^ction, Had the eastern people known 
anything of astronomy, they would never have imagined that an 
eclipse was a dsagon devouring the sun, nor brought their gbngs 
to frighten the monster away. Had the rotation of the earth been 
anything but a most absurd-looking notion, the simple ancients 
would not have been so troubled to tiud stabling for Apollo, and 
we should perhaps have lacked Virgil’s description of bis horses 
‘ snorting light through their dilated nostrils ’ — lucemque elatis 
mrihus effiant'^dis tliey struggled up the steep of morning. If 
the Indians of the Pampas had analysed auaerolithe, would they 
upon seeing meteors in the air, piously believe ‘ thal these were 
their ancestors blind drunk, mounted upon horses swifter than 
the wind, and hunting ostriches?’ Which,, at the lime, was* 
more probable and natural lo the Persians, the fiction or fact ; — 
the earth (according lo the former) resting on a huge sapphire, 
which by its reflexion caused the blue colour of the heavens,— 
or (according to the latter) supported by nothing, spinning— in 
opposition to the evidence of their senses — every man, w^oman, 
and child in Persia round at the rate of 1000 miles an hour? 
The fiction, doubtless. On the western coast of Ireland, at cer- 
tain rare conjunctions of wind and tide, there occurs w’hat is called 
a ‘ bore,' The fishermen being wholly ignorant of its actual 
cause, for it takes place but in one bay, and at remote intervals, 
call it an ‘avenging wave,’ and give a terrible description of its 
rushing along crested with lightnings. Their account of its 
origin is this. A man of the name of Shea, fisherman, once 
killed a mermaid, though she begged hard for mercy. The very 
next time that he sailed upon the bay, the wave appeared in all 
ita terrors. Struck by a guilty conscience he fled towards land; 
but the incredible speed of the ‘ avenger’ could not be baffled, 
he was overtaken, and not only he but all in his boat perished^ 
The punishment did not end there. Even to this day . the 
appearance of any of his direct descendants rouses the same 
wave. Its desire of vengeance, or its power, is indeed now 
somewhat diminished ; for if they perceive it in time, and oroif . 
the bar, they are secure. Nevertheless tjjere is a great reUiotT 
anc^ among the fishermen to sail in company with any^of^that 
name. The writer has beard' a s^ry7 hi which most 
seriously detailed the narrow escape of a boat only a few years 
since from the ‘avenging wave/ The lives of sey^^jral persons 
wem all tmt sacrificed, to the presence of u Shea in the boat*. 
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Now this fiction could never have existed of been believed, had 
the natural cause of the wave been known. 

In fact.none but those who have had actual experience of it, 
can believe what a proneiVess to personification, and what a 
readiness in creating intelligent causes to account for every 
external appearance, an uneducated people have. Tell them the 
real 'cause, and the incredulity of the face shows the instant 
aversion of the mind ; assign any intelligent agent, and the look 
of pleasure and awe which follows as quickly, proves how per- 
fectly this chimes in vyith their feelings. In truth the one 
agrees with their experience, the other does not. In a certain 
country town in Ireland, about fourteen years ago, a set of 
tumblers exhibited on the tight rope ; and it was unanimously 
declared by the farmers and labourers, that the tumbling and 
dancing wds ' inchantment.'* The tumblers proceeded from 
this to another town, and commenced their exhibition on the 
^narket-day. The^ erod'd looked on for some time in extreme 
perplexity ; but soon each man seeihg his own horror in his 
neighbour’s face, and just when the principal performer had 
made a bound which he thought would fix him for ever in the 

f ood opinion of the community, a shout of ' Devilment,' ' the 
)evil/ arose, and with it a substantial shower of stones. It 
was with some difficulty the lives of the poor performers were 
saved, and several were severely wounded, all-powerful as they 
were with Satan. 

While then from the nature of their origin, all systems must 
bear one general stamp in the details, considerable variety may 
be observed, according to the different degrees of ignorance in 
W'hich various people existed, or, what in this case comes to 
nearly the sam^., the degrees of natural understanding. In 
eastern regions the mildness of tlie climate, and the facility of 
procuring food, made men early speculators, — not upon second- 
ary causes, a knowledge of which is only necessary to a hard- 
working race, that must cultivate arts if they would live,~but 
4 lpon the wonders of creation, and the means by which they are 
accomplished. In Persia, India, &c. the conflict of good and 
evil in the material and moral world struck men most. The 
fairy mythology of the former, evidently no more than an octavo 
issue of the' original folio edition of gods and giants, is a series 
9 f wars between beaptiful white Pern, in ornamenting whom 
poetry is exhausted, and ugly black wretches called Qivs, 
on whose devoted heads whole tubs of horror and deformity are 
poured out. The Indian genius has run riot, and endeavoured 
to strike by a wildness of monstrousness with occasional sub- 
limity. The shrewdness of the Greeks saw the ultimate aupe- 
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riority of moral qualities, and gave to their personifications of 
nature a more decided air of beneficence. In other western 
countries it is not easy to say what particular cast of thouo-ht 
predominates. Few systems seem not to have been largely cor- 
rupted. In all however the struggle between good and evil 
seems originally to have been found, and man, in a spirit suit- 
able to the splendid infirmity of his nature, is sometimes* the 
sport, and sometimes the master of these subordinate but yet 
mighty powers. ^ 

The scale of the fictions, if may be perceived, was generally 
much influenced by scenery and manners. Man can produce 
nothing absolutely new. In the east where the productions of 
the earth may be said to be of a poetical kind, — where moun- 
tains, jungles, paradises, and deserts alternate,— the tales ^re 
startling and grand in conception. The mode of life too is itself 
full of changes. Men seem engaged in acting a troubled dream. 
All is abrupt, and romantic. A shamj^ooei* yesterday at the* 
bath, has three tails today, and wants a head tomorrow. A 
Pasha whose word is law, receives a firman ; — without altering 
a muscle, he places it on his head, and is immediately fitted 
with a cravat, before which BrummePs is as nothing. A Yizier 
sits in his divan, surrounded by soldiers,— a common courier 
enters the room,— the bearer of blushing honours from the 
capital, •*-but with the order for his head concealed in his 
turban. If at one careless moment he can succeed in adjusting 
the bowstring round the vizier’s neck, before the latter can 
make a sign to his attendants, he strangles him, produces the 
firman, and bears away the head through the middle of the 
palace. Indeed the Genius, the mighty slave of Solomon, is no 
other than a magnified drawing of the grand yizier, who holds 
the lives of thousands in his hand, and yet exists but in the 
breath of the sultjxn. 

The history of Fairies commences with the Persian Peris. 
As after Moore’s poem no one can be deemed ignorant of 
these beautiful beings, the book is referred to forfhrther inform- 
ation. It will be merely observed that they are^ plainly the 
younger brothers and sisters of the Ferohers, or Angels of Light, 
created by Ormuzd ; as the Divs are of the six great Divs ruled 
by Ahreman, or Ahrimanes, Prince of Darkness. They all 
inhabit Kfik or Caucasus, which is thenq^ named Ginnistfin, or 
the region of Ginns (Genii) or demons.4| The Arabians have a 
' some^at altered form of this system, which however requires 
no particular notice. •The . general features of good and evil 
spirits appear in it. In this respect there is some resemblance 
in the Roman genius, * ^ 

VOL XIX. — Westminster Reinew, g 
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< — Natale comes qui temperat astrum 
Naturae Deiis humanae, mortalis in unum 
Quodque caput, vultu mntabilis, albus et ater.* 

In the Grecian fairies, the line between the good and bad is 
faintly drawn ; but in the Eddas, the Liosalfar {Light FIfs) 
and Dbckalfar ( Darft Elfs) are nearly as much contrasted as 
in Persia. The first are whiter than the sfln ; the others 
blacker than pitch. Akin to the last appear to be the Duergar, 
or Dwarfs ; who are ^ 

^ described as being of low stature^ with short legs and long arms, 
reacliing almost down to the ground when they stand erect. They 
are skilful and expert workmen in gold, silver, iron, and the other 
metals. They form many wonderful and extraordinary things for the 
jEser, and for mortal heroes, and the arms and armour that come 
from their forges are not to be paralleled. Yet the gift must be 
spontaneously bestowed, for misfortune attends those extorted from 
\hem by violence.’ — *¥ 01 .^. p. 114*. 

The Scandinavians believed in elves, dwarfs or trol/s, fiisses and 
necks, which are land and water goblins, mermen and mermaids. 
Of the first there arc two kinds ; the good elves, who live in the 
air, dance on the grass, or sit on the leaves of trees ; the second, 
who are the well-known mischievous, irritable, and good- 
natured beings. The only peculiarity is, that the Dan^h elle- 
wonian is very young and liandsome, but behind she is hollow 
like a dough-trough. To conceal this defect she always keeps 
her face turned towards the spectator. 

The trolls, who live in splendid mansions under ground, keep 
up a more friendly intercourse with mankind ; but they steal 
not only provision, but women and children. It is lucky that 
there are severaPways of banishing them. First, the tingling gf 
a church bell is a great abomination to them. But the troll is 
not without his modes of revenge. A troll having been obliged 
by a new bell to quit the town of Kund, went over to Funen, 
where he live^for some time in peace. One day he met a man 
from Kund, and said to him, 

' Will you just be so kind as to take a letter for me back with you 
to Kund ? The man said of course, he had no objection. The Troll 
then tlirust the letter into his pocket, and charged him strictly not to 
take it out till he came to Kund church, and then to^throw it over the 
fhurcliyard wall, and tKe person for whom it was intended would 
get f 

* The Troll then went awfiy in great haste, and with him the letter 
went entirely out of the man’s mind. But vihen hew'as come backio 
Zealand he sat, down by the meadow where Tiis Lake now is, and 
suddenly recollected the* Troll’s letter. He felt a great desire to look 
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at it at least. So he took it out of his pocket, and sat a while with it 
in his hand, when suddenly there began to dribble a little water out 
of the seal. The letter now unfohled itself, and the water came out 
faster and faster, and it was with the* utmost difficulty that the poor 
man was enabled to save his life, for the malicious Troll ha<l enclosed 
an entire lake in the letter. The Troll, it is plain, had thought to 
avenge himself on Kund church by destroying it in this mannes, but 
God ordered it so that the lake chanced to run out in the great meadow 
where it now flows.’— Vol i. p. 184*. 

The second way is by the noise of a drum. A farmer who 
had* received several neighbourly attentions from a troll, but 
does ^not seem to have thougnt him sufficiently genteel to 
be invited to a christening, got rid of the difficulty thus. A 
shrewd- witted pig- boy was sent to invite the troll, and the 
invitation was accepted. ^ 

Come, now,” said the hill-man, " let us hear who else is to be 
at the christening ?*’ Ah,” said the boy, we are to have a great 
parcel of strangers and grej^t people. First antf foremost, we are to 
have three priests and a bishop.” Hem !” muttered the hill-man ; 

'' however, these gentlemen usually look after the eating and drinking, 
they will never take any notice of me. Well, who else r’* ” Then 
we have asked St. Peter and St. Paul.” Hem 1 hem ! however there 
will be a by-place for me behind the stove. Well, and then ** Then 
our Lady herself is coming.” Hem ! hem ! hem ! however, guests 
of such high rank come late and go away early. But tell me, my lad, 
what sort of music is it you are to have ?’’ “ Music I” said the boy, 

“ why we are to have drums.” ** Drums !” repeated be, quite terrified ; 

no, no, thank you, 1 shall stay at home in that case. Give my best 
respects to your master, and I thank him for the invitation, but I can- 
not come.” — p. 195. 

The third way as is follows. A farmer was^ greatly annoyed 
by one, who could eat as much as any four. At length 
^ —a smart girl pledged herself that she would banish him from the 
house. She accordingly, while he was out in the fields, took a pig and 
killed it, and put it, hide, hair, and all, into a black pudding, and set 
it before him when he came home. He began, as was his custorh, to 
gobble it up, but when he had eaten some time, he began to rcl^x a 
little in his efforts, and at last he sat quite still, with his knife in his 
hand, looking at the pudding.' 

^ At length after sitting for some time in this manner, he began — 
A pudding with hide ! — and a pudding with hair ! — a pudding with 
eyes!— and a pudding with legs in it! fVell, three times hav^ 

I seen a young wood by Tiis lake, but qgver yet did I such 
a pudding I The devil himself may stay here now for me V* So saying,*' 
he ran off with himself, sphd never more cam^e back again/ — ^p. 200. 

Tb^ ma» is the same as the kobald of Germany«,aiid therefore 
not very ahrewd, as the story shows. 
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^ There lived a man at Thyrsting, in Jutland, who had a Nis in his 
barn. This Nis used to attend to the cattle, and at night he would 
steal fodder for them from the neighbours, so that his farmer had the 
best fed and most thriving cattlfe in the country.’ 

^ One time the boy went along with the Nis to Fugleriis to steal corn. 
The Nis took as much as he could well carry, but the boy was more 
covetftus, and said, Oh, take more j sure we can rest^now and then Y* 

Rest !” said the Nis ; rest ! and what is rest ?” Do what I tell 
you,*’ replied the boy 3 take more, and we shall find rest when we get 
out of this.” — Tlie Nis then took more, and they went away with it. 
But when they were come to the lands of Thyrsting, the Nis grew 
tired, and then the boy said to him, Here now is rest and they 
both sat down on the the side of a little hill. If I had known,” said 
the Nis, as they were sitting there, if 1 had known that rest was so 
good. I’d have carried olF all that was in the barn.* — p. 227. 

The neck (Danish nokke) is the river-spirit, the kelpie of the 
Scotch, but with different attributes. 

** #' 

^ The ideas respecting him are variousf. Sometimes he is repre- 
sented as sitting, on summer nights, on the surface of the water, like 
a pretty little boy, with golden hair hanging in ringlets, and a red cap 
on his head ; sometimes as above the water, like a handsome young 
man, but beneath like a horse ; at other times, as an old man with a 
long beard, out of which he wrings the water as he sits on the cliffs. 
In this last form, Odin, according to the Icelandic sagas, has some- 
times revealed himself.’ 

' The Neck is very severe against any haughty maiden who makes 
an ill return to the love of her wooer j but should he himself fall in 
love with a maid of human kind, he is the most polite and attentive 
suitor in the world.’ 

‘ Though he is thus severe only against those who deserve it, yet 
country people when they are upon the water, use certain precautions 
against his power. •• Metals, particularly steel, are believed to hind the 
Neck (binda Nccken) ; and when going on the open sea, they usually 
put a knife in the bottom of the boat, or set a nail in a reed.* — 
p. 235.’ 

Ill the islands north of Scotland, the greatest curiosity is 
the appearance of Balkin, Lord of the Northern Mountains, 
which was expected to take place in seventy years from the 
time of the narrative quoted by Reginald Scot. 

^ Many wonderful and incredible things did he also relate of this 
Balkin, affirming that he was shaped like a satyr, and fed upon the 
alV, having wife and children to the number of twelve thousand, which 
were the brood of the f northern Fairies inhabiting Sutherland and 
CatenesT with the adjacent islands. And that these were the com- 
panies of spirits that hold continual wars wilh the fiery spirits in the 
mountain Heckl'd, that vomits fire in Islandin. That their speech was 
ancient Iri.sli,^and their ’dwelling the caverns of the rocks and moun- 
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tains, which relation is recorded in the sinlicjuilics of Potiionia.’— - 
lieginald Scot. Discoverie of Witchcraft, b. 2. c. 4. 1665— 

Ib, p. 276. 

• 

In Riigen there are white, brown, and black dwarfs. All are 
great artists, narticularly the latter, who make swords that will 
bend like rusnes, and are as hard as diamonds. The tw« first 
live in the Nine-hills, near Rambin, which were made thus. 

' A long time ago there lived in Rligen a mighty giant named 
Baldcrich. lie was vexed that the country was an island, and that 
he had always to wade through the sea, when he wanted to go to 
Pomerania and the main land. He accordingly got an immense 
apron made, and he tied it round his waist and filled it with earth, for 
he wanted to make a dam of earth for himself from the island to the 
main land. As he was going with his load over Rodenl^irchen, a hole 
tore in the apron, and the clay that fell out formed the Nine-hills. 
IJe stopped the hole and went on j but when he had gotten to Gustau^ 
another hole tore in the apron, and thirtewn little hills fell out. He 
proceeded to the sea with What he had now remaining, and pouring 
the earth into the waters, formed the hook of Prosnitz, and the pretty 
little peninsula of Drigge. But there still remained a small space 
between Rugen and Pomerania, which so incensed the Giant that he 
fell down in a fit and died, from which unfortunate accident his dam 
was never finished.*— p. 285. 

In Germany, the popular fairies are dwarfs, wild women, 
kobolds, and nixes. The dwarfs gave as a reason for quitting 
a particular district, that men were ungrateful for the services 
done them, and tliis vice they seem to abhor as much as the 
Persians did of old. To this, however, men filed an answer, in 
which they charged the dwarfs with being common thieves. 
The witnesses are a smith named Riechert, and a baker. The 
first had sowed a field with peas, 

® — but he observed that when they were just in perfection they 
were pulled in great quantities. Riechert built himself a little hut on 
his ground, there to lie in wait for the thief; and there he watched 
day and night. In the daytime he could see no alteration, but every 
morning he found that, notwithstanding all his watchfulness, the field 
had been plundered during the night. Vexed to the heart at seeing 
that all his labour was in vain, he determined to thresh out on the 
ground what remained of the peas. So with the daybreak Smith 
Riechert commenced his work. Hardly was one half of his peas 
threshed when he heard a piteous wailing, Ind on going to look f5r 
the cause, he found ^on the ground under j>eas one of the flwarfs 
whose skull he had* ra^ed with his Hail, and who was now visible, 
having lost his mist-CB{^ith the blow. Tlie Dwarf ran back into the 
bill ns fast as his legs could carry him.’— V ol. ii. p. 24n • 

* A wibo Hved in the valley between Blenkenbn{g and Qued* 
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linburg, used to remark that a part of the loaves he baked was always 
missing, though he never could find out the thief. This continual 
secret theft' was gradually reduping the baker to poverty. At last he 
began to suspect the Dwarfs of being the cause of his misfortune. He 
accordingly got a bunch of little twigs, and beating the air with them 
in all directions, at length struck the mist-caps of some Dwarfs, who 
couUf now conceal themselves no longer. There w,as a great noise 
made about it j several other Dwarfs were caught in the act of com- 
mitting theft, and at last the whole of the Dwarf-people were forced 
to quit the country.’ — tVol. ii. p. 26. 

All little people abhor practical jests. They think them con- 
temptuous, or a sort of lese-majest^ against their bodies. 

‘'In the summer-time the troop of the Dwarfs came in great 
numbers dow/n from the hills into the valley, and joined the men that 
were at work, either assisting them or merely looking on. They 
especially liked to be with the mowers in the hay-making season, 
seating themselves, 'greatly to their satisfaction, on the long thick 
branch of a maple-tree, among the dense foliage. But one time some 
mischief-loving people came by night and sawed the branch nearly 
through. The unsuspecting Dwarfs, as usual, sat down on it in the 
morning; the branch snnpt in two, and the Dwarfs were thrown to 
the ground. When the people laughed at tliem they became greatly 
incensed, and cried out 

‘‘ O how is heaven so high. 

And perfidy so great ! 

Here to-day and never more!” 

As being people of their word, they never let themselves be seen 
agjvin.’ — p. 93. ^ 

Any one who intending to sit on a chair, has it pulled from 
under him, and* tumbles backward amidst the laughter of a 
whole room, will wonder with the Dwarfs ‘ why the thunder 
slept/ at such an outrage as the above. The next however 
is of a dye still more deep, and fully justifies their exclamations 
against man. 

^ It was the custom of the Dwarfs to seat themselves on a large 
piece of rock, and thence to look on the haymakers when at wo^« 
But some mischievous people lighted a fire on the rock and made it 
quite hot, and then swept off all the coals. In the morning the little 
people, coming to take their usual station, burned themselves in a 
lamentable manner. Full of anger, they cried out, “ O wicked world! 
O wicked world !’' called, aloud for vengeance, and disappeared for 
ever.'-^p. 94<. 

It is impossible not to see, in some of fhese stories, the traces 
of depressedraces of m^en, the relics possibly of military or religiotis 
conquest, anxious to conceal their existence, and only occasion- 
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ally giving way to communication with ilieir neighbours. It is 
conceivable, for instance, that in a neighbourhood of runaway 
negroes or bush-rangers, there should be no lack of mysterious, 
half friendly, half hostile contacts) between parties neither of 
them personally desirous of more extended intimacy. 

Of the popular fairies of England, there are the rural elves, 
clothed in greeti, and performing all the dances on the gra^s by 
moonlight, to which their northern relations were so much 
attached. There were also the domestic spirits of various kinds 
and names ; the portunes, old withered little men, not quite 
half an inch high, fond of taking frogs out of their bosoms and 
roasting them on the coals, as also of deluding travellers by 
night. The Incubus or night-mare, and his cousin Robin 
Goodfellow, are of the same family. Puck is another appella- 
tion of the same cousin. There was also a spirit ilamed Grant, 
that in the shape of a foal gave warning of fires, &c. And 
a legend of the 13th century is quoted ii'oin»Gervase of Tilbury; 
that at a certain place in Gloucestershire, any knight, wearied 
by hunting, who should approach alone and say ' I thirst,’ 
would receive from a cup-bearer in an elegant dress with a 
cheerful countenance, 

' — a large horn, adorned with gold and gems, as was the custom of 
the most ancient English. In the cup nectar of an unknown but most 
delicious flavour was presented, and when it was drunk, all heat and 
weariness fled from tlie glowing body, so that one would be thought 
ready to undertake toil instead of having toiled. Moreover, when the 
nectar was taken, the servant presented a towel to the drinker to wipe 
his moutli, with, and then having performed his office, he waited 
neither for a recompense for his sei vices, nor for questions and in- 
quiry.*— p. 105. 

The Irish believe in the Snee-forra, a being of undefined 
size, but generally of the diminutive stature of his English 
brother, fretful and dangerous, striking with sickness those 
particularly who sleep in the open air ; but when propitiated by 
persons wno see the good people, ‘ affording herbs to cure 
natural maladies.’ The whole republic travel in sudden gusts 
of wind, and when one comes rushing over a field, the peasantry 
instantly throw themselves flat on theix faces, and at the same 
time fling up into the air pieces of earth, hay, &c. exclaiming 
^ Take that with you.’ Had water-spo^^ts been common, wl^at 
a demon would have been created to ^count for them ! ^ There 
are still many legends of the fairy orromance who inhabits a 
peculiar and magnificent world, * T^nan-Ogl^,' or the world 
of {)er|>etaal youth# and in whose delightful society ages pass as 
hmSiM The modem faiiiee however# sometimee et^l« There ia 
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an admirable wood-cut of a foray on a pantry, in the Kccond 
volume. The party are moving along a thread stretched from 
the key-hole to the pantry-door, with the piper playing at their 
head. The Leprechaun, h represented by some as a little fairy- 
like being, working away at making brogues in dismal solitudes ; 
by others, as a being inhabiting hills, and sometimes coming 
out to take the air. Upon being seen, he runs for his hill with 
great swiftness, but if caught before he can reach it, ransoms 
himself at a large price. There is a recollection, that one of 
these ransoms was a leather purse that always contained a 
shilling and no more. The Pooka is an animal of which, partly 
from the darkness of the night, and partly from the darkness 
that he carries about with him, the precise outline, especially of 
the head and neck, can never be distinguished. He meets men, 
and having Induced them to mount him, commences a furious 
gallop through every pool and thicket for miles round, to the 
•dreadful annoyance of his rider, who is at last pitched into a 
river or a wilderness of briars, and left to find his way home. The 
Pooka is generally a malignant being. A man once detailed to 
a friend of the writer's, with the utmost seriousness, a long 
combat between himself and a Pooka, which luckily terminated 
in the inglorious flight of the latter. Any one who ever lost his 
w^ay when very drunk, will probably have no bad notion of the 
Pooka. 

The history of human credulity, in addition to the amusement 
tliat may be derived from it, ends usefully by strengthening the 
lesson taught by the combined experience of all ages, of believ- 
ing nothing, of which it is possible to doubt. * All credit given 
to untruth, directly or indirectly leads to misery. He that is 
delighted with the gambols of the fairy on the green, will live in 
terror of the demon that haunts the mountain or the mine. There 
is a class of great falsehoods, and of little ones ; and the little 
ones are cherished as the pioneers to the others, by those who 
in politics, theology, and morals, are what the Scripture would 
call ‘ lovers and makers of a lie.’ 


Art. Vll.—An Inquiry into the use and abuse of Grand Juries ; with 
reference to their adjudicating on coses, which have undergone pre^ 
* vious investigation before a Magistrate, By Peter Laurie, Esq. 
B.C.L. London. i633. pp. 48. 

A FEW years ago, to have questioned the use, and still more 
to. have ^suggested the possible abuse, of an institution so 
old and venerated as that of the Grand Jury, would have been 
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thought an inexpiable heresy in legal politics. But, alas ! in 
these days of reform and of political presumption, Utilitarianism 
is so audacious as to look even .antiquity in the face, and so 
insolent as to demand that abuses, although consecrated by age, 
shall be converted to beneficial purposes. If any material 
alteration in the constitution, or in the proceedings oi^ this 
tribunal, had been suggested not long back, what an outcry 
would have been raised among the conservatives of antiquated 
evils ! But if a total change in its principles, or its entire abo- 
lition, had been suggested, what solemn appeals would have 
been made to the wisdom of our ancestors, and to the experi- 
ence (as, by a most strange perversion of language, it used to 
be called) of antiquity ! What pathetic invocations would have 
been made to the shade of Alfred, to preserve to us^ all the rust 
and decay which time has inflicted on our ancient institutions, — 
unprofaned by the touch of modern improvement, undesecrated^ 
by restoration to utility, uncontaminated b^ adaptation to the 
necessities of present times. But now, all these * wise saws’ 
pass unheeded by 5 even the famous Baronial protest Nolumus 
mutari Afiglicc leges lies lost its prohibitory force, and remains 
a dead letter in the political primer of the Conservatives. The 
public are beginning, not merely to feel, but also to proclaim, 
that what is bad should not be retained because it is old ; and 
that, as laws and political institutions originated in the circum- 
stances of the times wherein they were established, they ought 
to be accommodated to the altered state of society, as changing 
circumstances reguire. 

The author of the sensible and unpretending pamphlet at the 
head of the Article, has ventured such an attack upon the almost 
idolized institution of the Grand Jury. But* he has hacl the 
good sense and tact, to put this affair upon a ground, the 
soundness of which, as a test of propriety, the Conservatives 
cannot dispute, because it is their favourite principle. Almost 
all the abuses they uphold, are defended by them upon the 
ground, that, whatever objections may exist against them in the 
abstract, however vulnerable they may be upon moral or philo- 
sophical principles, whatever incidental defects may be imputed 
to them, yet the system works well, Mr. Laurie accordingly, 
to use a familiar but expressive figure of speech, takes the bull 
manfully by the horns, and says in plainsterms, and undertake* 
to prove, that, 'the imperfect manner^ in which the system 
works, and the enormous expense attendant on its operation, 
call loudly, if not for abolition, at least for alteration and amend- 
ment.’ — p, 39* ' . . # • * 

He seems, however, not to be insensible to the obstacles which 
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existing: prejudices may for a time oppose to kirn. He candidly 
admits, towards the close of his essay — 

Mt is to he exj)ecte(l, that such opinions ns have been hazarded, 
must trust to the “ great Innovator, Time," for any attention which 
the partiality of the public for the system attacked, would certainly 
deny, to them at present, even were they intrinsically worth that 
notice • and whoever undertakes to avow such oj/inions, can only 
anticipate, that, if what he may have stated is of suflicient importance 
to excite a remark, the observation will be one of disapproval j but it 
may not be long before the tide, which now sets so strongly against 
him, may be at flood, perhaps at ebb, and he may then expect to 
secure a dispassionate inquiry into the real merits of the case/ — p. 38. 

In the beginning also of his pamphlet he intimates, in still 
stronger terjns, his consciousness of the prevalence of existing 
prejudices in favour of old institutions, and endeavours to pro- 
pitiate the reader on behalf of his proposed innovation, in lan- 
^guage which sufficiently indicates his conviction of the necessity 
of the effort, and bis distrust of its imtliediate success. 

You and I, are posterity j" said Byron. As justly may wc be 
called the ancients j and the best use we can^akc of our antiquity, is 
to avail ourselves of the experiments wliich were made by our prede- 
cessors in the infancy of the state. It is admitted, that tl\erc is at all 
times a danger in change 5 and where that, which wc would alter, has 
grown with the growth and strengthened with the strength of our 
system, where its roots and fibres arc almost inextricably twined and 
interwoven with the very fabric to which it clings, the danger is much 
increased , and, when wc consider the narrow line, which separates 
experiment from precedent, wc shall more readily appreciate the 
safely of the maxim, priucipiis oUio-'' This feeling, however, may 
be earned too far, — public necessity cannot be stretched or mutilated to 
suit a Procrusteaif bed of jurisprudence •, and in no part of our consti- 
tution ought its operation to be more carefully regulated, than in the 
criminal code, which must fluctuate and alter, pari passu, with the 
circumstances of the present age, and can hardly do so, if encumbered 
by the clumsy machinery of an antiquated system. The criminal code 
of a country is a matter of stern reality, and ought to be viewed with 
the scrutiny of a legislator, rather than with the partiality of an anti- 
quary 3 and to be estimated, like a wenjion, for its utility, rather than 
as a medal for its rust/ — p. 2-5. 

Mr. Laurie affirms, and brings his reasons to show, that the 
.Grand Jury is anomalous in theory, — unnecessary in practice,-^ 
an impediment to justice, — and prejudicial to the interests of 
the public. 

His first proposition he seeks to prove, by showing that 
the nature of^he Grand Jury, and the character of its proceed- 
ings, are sqbversive df the advantages incident to trial by j«ry, 
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considered with reference to its constitutionul principles. The 
contrariety between these two juries, and their essential incon- 
sistency are thus stated by him. 

'Trial by Jury has ever been considered as the bulwark of our 
liberties, and the surest protector of our dearest interests j fnmi our 
earliest days we are taught and accustomed to admire this yioblc 
institution — an institution whose power, though vested iu no^nc 
{De Lolme)i is universal. The proudest peer niust bow to its decision, 
and the meanest peasant may claim its protection. 'J’hat has ever been 
looked on as the brightest page of our apnals, whereon we read : — 
" nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, aut dessaisetur, aut 
utlagetur, aut exulatur, aut aliquo modo destruatur : nee super eum 
ibimus, nec super cum mittemus, nisi per legale judicitnn purinin 

suorum, vel per legem terree'" (Mag. (Muir. Job. c. xxxix. 9 

Hen. HI, c. 29.) And what is it which binds this system to our 
afl^ections.^ It is because the accused is equally protected with the 
accuser j because the trial is open and public ; because the law 
is definite and explicit j because the cwdenfe on either side is" 
willingly received; becjiuse'the prisoner has a riglit to challenge any 
one of the jury, whom he may suspect of a bias against him ; and 
above all, because unanimity in his judges is indispensable, before he 
can be convicted ; would it could be added, because the prisoner, 
if unable or unwilling to plead his ow'n cause, is allowed the assistance 
of any legal adviser he might wish.” It is to be hoped, however, that 
the day is not far distant, when that privilege which is allowed to 
those chargcnl with treason or misdemeanours, the Alpha and Omega, 
of the law, will be accorded to those charged with felotiy. It is a 
favourite, but somewhat hacknied metaphor, with most of our modern 
orators, to explain the defects and blemishes of our constitution to a 
foreigner ; though less complimentary, it might be quite as well to 
point out these inconsistencies to our own countrymen, who, in too 
many instances, are equally unaware of iheir faqlts and existence. 
They might be asked, in what single feature docs the Grand Ju^ 
resemble the humane and generous institution we have just read of? 
they might be asked to point out, any tribunal which, in direct 
opposition to the first principles of our code, not only tolerates, but 
avows, and acts upon, a prejudice against the accused ? And, but for 
the Grand Jury, they might proudly say, that such an institution did 
not exist ; that such a weed could not spring from the free soil of 
England. They might say, that the characteristics of all our courts 
are publicity, fairness, and unanimity, could they forget one, the 
decii^ns of which are marked by secresy, the absence of the accused, 
and a miyority of votes. The Grand Jur^are sworn, " wdl and 
truly to keep secret the King’s counsel, their I&lows, and ^elr own 3 ^ 
the. accused bas no knowledge of them, amUt would be of little avail, 
if be had,i 5 ince he could^not object to his bitteresf foe, who, in his 
absence, judges on his case 5 he cannot plead his own cause, crosi- 
cahtbinn bis accusers, nor offer the slightest ^idenceto*dis^prove the 
crime alleged against bimi and when bis judges have beard the sta^ments 
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against J)im, the verdict of the smallest possible majority is as valid as 
a uiianiiiious decision. Our indignation is roused, when we read of 
the Inquisition, the Bastille, the Venetian Council of Three, and Secreta 
ConsuHa of the Italians, and of other secret judgment halls, where the 
unhappy accused had neither a voice in the formation of the tribunal, 
nor in the proceedings of their iniquitous and partial decisions. We 
wonder not so much that men could submit to such violations of justice, 
as that such abominations could ever have existed. Wc congratulate 
ourselves on living in a country, that boasts of Magna Charta,’' 
and Trial by Jury and we lay down the book to go to Clerkenwell 
Sessions’ House, to give evidence against a felon before a tribunal, 
exactly similar to those, which wc had just before so indignantly de- 
nounced 3 mutato nomine de fe Jdhula narratur.' — p. 5-8. 

That ill all these particulars, the peculiarities of the Grand 
Jury are at variance with qualities which are considered the 
characteristic advantages of Trial by Jury, no impartial man can 
.doubt. So much so, that even Lord Somers, the enthusiastic 
author of the celebmted tract entitled / The security of English- 
men’s lives, or the trust, potver and duty of the Grand Juries of 
England explained,* &c.’ states these very discrepancies as a 
conclusive and unanswerable reason for the necessity of the 
judgment of this tribunal being followed by that of the petty 
(or inferior) jury ; and this, without seeming at all conscious 
of the utter incongruity between his unmeasured boast of the 
advantages of the Grand Jury, and his actual exposition of 
the inherent defects of that tribunal. He states expressly, as 
an important, essential, and constitutional advantage to the 
accused, that, ^ upon the second jury,’ he may by way of 
answer avoid the charge ; he is permitted to lake exceptions ; 
he may demur, or plead to the indictment, in points of law. 
Herein the judges ought to assist him, and appoint counsel, if he 
desire it. He may shew that the indictors, i. e. the Grand Jury, 
or some of them, are not lawful men, or not lawfully returned by 
the sheriff. Embracery or practice may be proved, in the pack- 
ing of the jury ; a conspiracy, or subornation, may be disco- 
vered *, falsehood may be found out in the witnesses, by questions 


• This celebrated tract has been ascribed to several eminent men, — a 
strong proof of its intrinsic merit ; to the Earl of Essex, whose extraordinary 
death in the Tower of London, in the reign of Charles II, has been the 
^subject of great historical- disputation, whether it was the result of state- 
murder or of suicide (Sec Hume's Hist. v. viii, p. 192) ; to the famous Earl 
of Sfiaft^ssbury ; and to fnc still more renowned Lord Somers. Bishop * 
Burnet gives the credit of it to (he last named author; and*this is the 
opinion generally received . — Fide Burnett Hist, of his oten v. i. 

p. 609; foL lAV. Brog. Brett, mb nomine ^'Somers’' and Bioff. Brit. 

V. viii p, 367. 
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about some circumstances that none could have asked, or 
imagined, except the party accused. And, besides doing right 
to the indicted, in these and many otlier things, it is the people's 
due, to have the evidence first taken in private, made public at 
the trial, that the kingdom may be satisfied, in the equal ad- 
ministration ol justice, and that the judgments against criminals 
may be of greater terror, and more useful to preserve the com- 
mon peace.'— See the tract cited, p. 101. 8vo Ed. 

Next, that * the Grand Jury is unnecessary in practice.’ Mr. 
Laurie states this second point of his argument in the following 
terms : — 

'It will be in the recollection of the reader, tliat Judges of Assize 
and Annual Circuits were introduced by Magna Cliarta (Magn. Chart. 
Reg. Joh, c. xviii, xix. — 9, Hen. HI. c. xii.) prior which, the 
administration of justice was entrusted to Justices in Eyre, Justiciarii 
in itinere, who were appointed by the Parliament of Northampton, 
A. D. J176, and directed to make a circuit round frhe kingdom for the* 
purpose of trying causes, once in every seven years, in order to relieve 
the people from the trouble and expense to which they had been 
hitherto subjected by the necessity of following the King’s Court, in 
order to have their disputes decided. We may here trace this custom 
being recognized at the present day. In all writs (by original) the Sheriff 
is commanded to summon the defendant, in case of non-compliance 
with the demand of the plaintiff, “ that he be before Us, wheresoever 
we shall then be in England, to show wherefore &c.” It may be 
supposed, that, at the time we are speaking of, when the country 
was thinly populated, towns and villages scattered at distances 
from each other, and having little or no external communication, 
the domestic judicatories were amply sufficient to meet the 
wants and wishes of the inhabitants; and wc are confirmed in 
this view by the following circumstance: ‘Anno 1261, Justiciarii 
itineranies venerunt apud rigorniam, octavis Scli Johnis ^ Baptistde, et 
totus comitatus eos admitterc recuSavit, quod septem anni nondum erdnt 
elapsi postquam Justiciarii ibidem ultimo sederunt' (Annal. Eccles. 
Vigorn. apud Whart. Angl. Sacra. 1. 1-95.) At this time, therefore, the 
Grand Jury was of the utmost importance, in preventing a person, 
who was suspected of crime, and had been imprisoned in consequence, 
being subjected to so severe a punishment as incarceration for years ; 
as, but for its interference, a man who was accused of some trivial 
felony miglit have been kept in custody for more than six years, before 
an inquiry could take place into the circumstances of his case. It should 
be also recollected, in those times, right and might were nearly^ 
synonymous terms ; and that the excdlence of a giant’s strength con- 
sisted rather in the results of its display, thaif in the consciousnels of 
mere possession. Feudal Jkyranny was in its meridian, and the Baron 
numbered his tenants amongst his chattels, to swell his importance at 
home, or his mere instruments to aid him in hij tumultuary or preda- 
tory excursions. Impartial justice could hardly be expected wfhere the 
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robe of the judge was hastily thrown over the armour of the soldier, 
the mailed hand of the fiery and arbitrary baron was ill fitted to poise 
the scales, ‘especiiilly when his own interests or feelings were enlisted 
in the cause 3 and it is to lie feared, that, where the claim of the 
vassal was weighed against the will of the lord, the sword was gene- 
rally thrown in to turn the beam. A good reason also then existed for 
the oath of secrecy. Police was, to a certain extent, unknow n, and 
every man was his own thief-taker j concealment was easy, while de- 
tection was a slow and difficult process, and would have been wholly 
impracticable had the Grand Jury by the publicity of their proceed- 
ings given warning to the* criminal to escape, either by flight or by 
subornation of perjury, against which the imperfect system of juris- 
jirudence then opjK)sed but a slight barrier, and exposed the accusing 
party to his vengeance. Now let us examine the proceedings of a Grand 
Jury of the present day, at great inconvenience to themselves, and 
productive ol^ much expense to the county ; a body of gentlemen to 
any number more than twelve and fewer tlian twenty-four, assemble 
•a few days before thp sessions commence, and dispose of the business 
laid before them in a way wffiich, wdiateyer complaints may be made 
against it, cannot be subjecled to the charge of want of dispatch. 
At the September sessions 182 , the Grand Jury for Middlesex 
disposed of 600 bills in six days. And it is not very long since a 
clerk of the arraigns on the Midland circuit hinted to a learned Judge, 
who was complaining of delay in the Grand Jury, that bills were sent 
in quite as fast as he could register them, as they had found sixteen 
bills injljteen minutes ! It has been before stated, that the Jury are 
sworn to well and truly try.” The question now arises, is this 
mode of disposal of ad\anlage to the country \ It cannot be said, that 
a man is thereby saved from a long imprisonment, as it sits at the 
same time the court ab()\ e is ready to try the alleged offence in the 
usual way; in order to render it of any service in this respect, it 
would be necessary to make it a perpetual court, like the Chambre dii 
Conseil of the Frehch, the duties of which are equivalent to those of 
our Grand Jury, but which are cjilled into action as soon as a case has 
been disposed of by the tribunal de premiere instance, (Code d’instruc. 
crim. L. i. c. 9, art. 127) and is therefore of material service in 
preventing an innocent man being kept in custody until he could be 
discharged by the Cour d\4sstses, which sits only four times a year. 
The only advimtage of any moment, which our system presents, is the 
giving the prisoner an additional chance of escape j now, without 
subscribing to ihc doctrine of Paley, (Mor. Philos, p. 310, 311) that 
^'it is bettel that one innocent man should suffer than ten guilty 
individuals escape,'’ it may be questioned, whether the law be 
not sufficiently chary any innocent man, and whether a diminution 
of tht numerous chance^ of escape, which at present so often shelter , 
the crintinal, might not be attended with beneficial results.’ — p. 
JO— li-. 

Mr. Laurie *then proceeds to sustain his objection by more 
modern practical details. They might probably be somewhat 
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condensed ; but, as they are not very lengthy, it is better to 
let the author speak for himself. 

^ ' A Grand Jury, then, must either find a true bill, or ignore the 
indictment. Suppose the bill to be found,” the result amounts to 
this, the decision of the committing magibtrate is conjirmec}, for that 
alone is the extent of their power 3 the public has gained nothin^, and 
the prisoner has iost nothing by the imestigation, as he is then tried 
in the usual way upon the merits of the case, just as if no such insti- 
tution had existed, ^hy should the Grand .Jury be better able to 
judge of the probabilities of the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, 
than the magistrate ? It may be said that the opinion of twenty-three 
men will in all likelihood be more correct, than that of one 5 but that 
18 on the suppositiop, that they have the same facilities for arriving 
at a conclusion, and it may be doubted, whether the opinion of one 
man, hearing the iciwle ol the evidence, is not entitled ito more coii- 
sideriition than that of 23 men, who decide on cx parte statement. 
In the great ])roportion of instances, for the last thirty-four years, 
(prior to which time police offices were not»acce^ible to the public) 
the preliminary investigation is conducted with open doors, subject to 
the scrutiny of the public, and the animadversions of a vigilant and 
unsparing press 5 evidence pro and coit is regarded and carefully sifted, 
there is no hurry, no necessity for dispatching cases, lest the court 
above should have no bills to go on with j nay, should it appear that 
any advantage would result from delaying the inquiry for a short 
time, the magistrate has (he power of remanding the prisoner from 
time to time, and the case is thus seldom sent for trial, unless there is 
every reasonable expectation that the accusation \vill be substantiated^ 
and final conviction will be the result- unless such a feeling 
guides the decision of the magistrate, his fiat, which sends the 
prisoner to trial is nothing short of a positive act of injustice, and a 
serious injury to society. It is also but reasonable to suppose, that 
a more accurate account of the transaction will be given by the prose- 
cutor a day or two after the injury complained of has been inflicted, 
than after the lapse of weeks, and some times months ; there is a greater 
facility in procuring the attendance of witnesses, whose public spirit 
might have evaporated too much to have compelled their attendance, 
had any delay intervened ; the inquiry is also local, and there is, there- 
fore, less danger of the magistrate being imposed upon by artful and 
profligate witnesses, and the account is received without being cramped 
and confined by the severer technicalities of law, and many facts of 
great importance may thus transpire, which would be rejected by the 
court, in limine, as ** no evidence — lastly, there is this great check 
upon witnesses at a police office, their depositions are all taken dowt^ 
in writing, afterwards read over and deliberately signed by them^— p, 

^ 14—16. • 

The third objection •Mr. Laurie makes, is that * the Grand 
Jury is an impediment to justice.’ This part of ihe investiga- 
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tion appears to have been susceptible of more ample illus- 
tration than he has bestovved upon it. 

The first evil Mr. Laurie points out, is that the Grand Jury do 
not have before them the depositions upon which the commit- 
ting magistrate formed his decision, and by the production of 
which, any attempt at perjury on the part of the witnesses, and 
any discrepancy wilfully or involuntarily made between tlie 
evidence just given and that taken at the police-office, would 
be instantly detected. Unquestionably, the production before 
the Grand Jury, of the depositions taken before the committing 
magistrate, would enable them to know with certainty, not only 
whether the witnesses produced were consistent in their evi- 
dence on the two occasions, but would also assure them, that no 
witness was withheld, — a most important fact. The substruction 
of one witness, — and he, perhaps, not obviously a material one, 
— may so effectually break the chain of proof, as to render the 
•charge doubtful, or peijiups absolutely defective. But even a 
more important use of the production of the depositions w'ould 
be, to put the Jury in possession of the history of the case, 
which is essentially necessary to their effective examination of 
the witnesses, particularly if they be unwilling ones. In all 
cases of circumstantial evidence this is clearly important. A 
bill of indictment for murder (for example) is presented 
to the Grand Jury, endorsed, perhaps, with the names of twenty 
or thirty witnesses. No explanatory narrative can be officially 
laid before the Grand Jury ; they call the witnesses in succes- 
sion, and, unlCvSS they have read the circumstances of the case 
in the newspapers,— a source of information they ought not 
to recur to on such an occasion, — what means can they have 
of eliciting fronj an unwilling witness his knowledge of the 
case ? 

Under this head, Mr. Laurie includes the inconvenience 
arising from the mode in which the Grand Jury conduct their 
proceedings. 

' The rapidity with which they are compelled to act is a material 
cause of so many bills being thrown out : and sometimes they will not 
examine all the witnesses whose names are on the back of the bill ; 
so that, unless the first or second, who may be called in, can give a 
pretty clear account of the transaction, the chances are very much in 
favour of a prisoner being discharged. The prosecutor’s is, naturally, 
considered the principal evidence, and he is generally summoned first; , 
when it is notorious, that he is, very frequently, almost entirely ignor- 
ant of the whole affair, and that the proof depends upon the testimony 
to be given witnesses, he being there for the formal completion 

of the inquiry* or to add some minor link to the chain, which, to all 
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material purposes, was sufficietilly complete without him It 

is not ^ery long since a similar case came before a Grand Jury. The 
prisoner was committed for stealing ^ duck. The prosecutor was 
called in first, and asked, whether he could swear to the duck ? His 
reply was, he could not ; the Jury did not call in two witnesses, who 
were in attendance, and who had taken the duck from the prisoner, 
after having seen Jiim steal it ; but immediately ignored the biB !’ — 
p. 24—26'. ‘ 


Mr. Laurie’s fourth division of his subject, maintains that 
‘ The Grand Jury is prejudicial to the ihterests of the public.* 
This conclusion he considers to result necessarily from the 
observations and arguments before adduced ; to which he adds 
his apprehension, that it holds out the means of perjury for the 
purpose of false accusation. The expenses of this institution 
form another article of objection with him. He estimates the 
total expenses of the Sessions of Gaol Delivery, and then , 
refers four-fifths of these ^penscs to thfi Grand J ury. He does 
not state the principle on wnicb he makes this apportionment ; 
and it is not possible to assent to its accuracy without. The 
costs of the gaol delivery include the whole expenses of the 
trial, the attendance and viaticum of witnesses, and various 
other charges, which, if taken into the account, would make 
a laige deduction from this alleged public cost of the Grand 
Jury. 

There is, however, one head of expenditure occasioned by 
this institution, to which Mr. Laurie makes no allusion, but 
which, if this tribunal be really unnecessary or injurious, 
must be accounted a grievous evil, — the expenses to wltich 
the Grand Jurymen are personally subjected. The Home Cir- 
cuit comprehends five counties, in which assize? are held ; the 
Midland, seven ; the Norfolk, six; the Northern, six; the Ox- 
ford, eight ; the Western, nine; the North-Welch, seven*, 
the South-Welch, six ; making in all fifty-one assize coputies 
in England and Wales. Now twenty-three Grand Jurymen, 
the legal number, for each of these counties, amount to the 
number of 1,173 every half yearly assize, or 2.349*10 the course 
of the year. It is to be observed, howevef, that Dorinrat^ 
Northumberland* Cumberland, and We6tmofeland,^faave»a B^,t8ef 
once a year only, which circumstanee will ocfislMps^ « 
of 92 from this gross total, and'^edaoe H 
«ther hand. H is to wtoett^md, 
cdiiintiea oothprisad «t ^ H&e Cirewt haa a p»ro, or i 

addition W 

dnwpir of Jnryiaep amainoiied to thsidatMil)* ;{li#odica ' 
voh, xlx.—Vftttfimster Res/ietp. - > , H 
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in every year, to 2,369 This great number of individuals are 
annualiy, compelled to quit their homes and occupations, in 
many instances at considerable distances, and at heavy traveU 
ling expenses, to attend at the Assizes as (irand Jurymen. JS'ovv, 
if this office, whatever might have been its value and importance 
in former times, be now, by the alteration of circumstances, 
superfluous in itself, not to say injurious in ifs operation and 
consequences; the imposition of so much personal inconvenience 
and pecuniary expense on so gieat a number of persons cannot 
be considered other than a public evil. 

Another objection urged by Mr. Laurie, is the ambiguity 
which exists as to the nature and scope of the duties of Grand 
Jurymen; aud which, as li^ rightly observes, must materially 
affbct the mode of their dectsion. 

^ One gentleman conceives that he is bound to observe an explicit 
oath strictly, and t(^ try case submitted to liiin \ a second con- 
strues the obligation more liberally, •wliieh makes his task less 
troublesome ; a tlnrd, has no opinion of his own on the subject, hut 
waits for the gloss upon it by the Court, in the charge j and a fourth, 
considering himself half Judge, half juior, feels his duty as a judge 
im|jcded by his independence as a juror, anil his personal feelings as a 
juror interfered with by his responsibility as a judge. This want of 
imaniniity on first principles finds its way into the details, and is 
sufficient of itself to embarrass their proceedings.’ — p. Sfl. 

This diversity of opinion as to the duties of Grand Jurymen, 
vast and terrible as it is, has not been (‘onfined to those 
functionaries, but has distracted the judgment of lawyers, and 
even of judges. ‘ We are told/ says Professor Woodcleson, 
in his Vinenan Lectures, — ‘ by two Chief Justices, Hale and 
Pemberton (2 Ifale^P C. 167—3 State Tr. 416 — 4 State T?\ 3.) 


♦ This calculation is exclusive of the Grand Jurymen, who are called 
upon to act in cities and corporate towns, which are entitled, as the lawyeis 
express it, to hold [deas of the (’rowii, or in other words, to exercise cri- 
minal jurisdiction. These may he excluded, heeaiise as the Grand Jurymen 
reside within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, tliey incur no 
travelling expenses ; the only inconvenience sustained by them is, being 
called away from their faiuilies and business. IVIiddlesex might fairly have 
been included in the account, lioinif an extensive couiily (about 23 miles 
long, and 1/ broadj and fre<|uently, therefore, requiring its Grand Juno's 
lo trHvel ineonvenieiu d^tances, for the daily-performance of their duties, 
whMe they exist. In Ih^ metropolitan disti’ict, — at Clorkenwell, at the 01(^ 
Bailey, and at GuildliaJl — lo say notliiug of Southvvark — there are eight 
Se^sion*^ V^'erly, calling out to their service, «very year, 552 Grand Jury- 
men. Whep the lenfftli of eii^h of these Sessions is considered, — usually 
several weeks, --the inoonvenienw indicted is grievoiis, even if this institu* 
tion l)e necessary ; luil intolerable, if it be uiinevessary. 
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that the Grand Jury ought to find the bill, if there be but pi’O- 
bable evidence, for it is only an accusation ; while others (see 
End, note on llulc's P, C. 61 and 467—4 JU. Comm, 300) hu- 
manely ponderiiting the anxiety excited by criminal trials, the 
dangers of perjury, and the calamities and agony of a dungeon, 
have maintained, that a Grand Jury ought to have a firm .jier- 
suasion of the jftstness of the charge, for they are sworn to pre- 
sent nothing but the truth ; and one reason why a Petty Jury 
cannot be called in question for their verdict in a criminal case, 
by the writ of attaint, is, that the prosecution is authorized by 
the oaths of the foinier inquest. What Sir Edward Coke, there- 
fore, lays down (3 Inst, 25.) in regard to treason, may be applied 
to prosecutions for other crimes, that, seeing the indictment is 
the foundation of ail, and is commonly preferred in tlie absence 
of the party suspected,' there ought to be substantial proof.'^ — 

2 Woodd, Lect. 669. 

Tlie same humane ancj just view of this point is taken by 
Lord Somers, in his celebiated tract before referred to. He 
says * ’Tis scarcely credible, that any, learned in our laws, 
should tell a Grand Jury, that a far less evidence will warrant 
their indictment, being but an accusation, than the Petit Jury 
ought to have for their verdict. Both of them do, in like 
manner, plainly and positively affirm, upon their oaths, the 
truth of the accusation. Their verdicts are indeed one and the 
same, m substance and sense, though not in words. There is 
no real ditference, between aflirming in writing, that an indict- 
ment of treason is true, as in the practice of Grand Juries; and" 
saying, that the party tiied thereupon is guilty of the treason 
whereof he is indicted, as is the course of Petit Juries. They 
are both upon their oaths ; they are both equally obligatory 
unto both ; the one, therefore, must expect the same proof for 
their satisfaction as the other, and as clear evidence must be 
required for an indictment, as for a verdict, It is unreasonable 
to tiiink that a slighter proof should satisfy the consciences of 
the greater jury, than is requisite to convince the less ; apd un* 
charitable to imagine, that those should not be as sensible as 
the others, of the sacred security they have given by oath, to 
do nothing in their office but according to truth. Jf tb^re ought 
to be any diflPerenoe in the proceedings of the Graml^nd. 

Juries, the greater exactness and diligence*'«een£i|r toAe required* 

•in the Grand It is, therefare, great mistak? Jo 

think, that the second Juries were mstitttted for the hearing of 
fuller proofs ; that was not their wqrk, hut to giye an opportu- 
nity to the apeused persons to answeribr ibemselvbs'eBd make 
their defence, which cannpt be thought To Strength^ theevi- 

H 2 1 
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deuce, unless they be supposed to play booty against their own 
lives/ 

Tliere is another point of •view in which this tribunal is fre- 
quently within the knowledge of the writer of this article, 
‘ prejudicial to the interests of the public,’ but to which Mr. 
Lauwe makes no allusion. Political asperities, personal animosi- 
ties, and local dissensions, often operate so powerfully as almost 
to prevent the possibility of certain persons in districts so 
affected, having a true bill found against parties to whom they 
are thus opposed, — and, on the other hand, to subject cer- 
tain individuals to the certainty of having a bill of indictment 
found against them on tlie slightest and most frivolous pre- 
tences. This is the common curse of all secret and exclusive 
tribunals. :Lord Chief Justice Hale, in cap. 7. of his History of 
the Common Law, lays a similar charge against the ancient 
» local and peculiar jurisdictions. He says, — ‘ That in the 
county-coui ts, hundred-courts, and co^i'ts-baron, all the busi- 
ness of moment was carried by parties and factions. For the 
freeholders, being generally judges not only of the fact but of 
the law, every man tliat had a suit there, sped according as he 
could make parties, and men of great power and influence in tlie 
county did easily overbear others in their own causes, or in such 
wherein they were interested, either by relation of kindred, 
tenure, service, dependence, or apjdication.’ 

Another objection may be considered worthy of notice, 
although it has escaped the attention of the author, and that 
is, the opportunity whicli the Grand Jury system affords to 
political and time-serving Judges, — persons especially addicted 
loco, tempojii presentib usque rebus aptare seipsos suasque rationes , — 
to promulgate in their Grand Jury charges, in times of public 
excitement, pernicious doctrines in politics, and obsequious 
crudities in matters of national interest. Our legal history 
is full of instances of this kind. It is not necessary to recur to 
remote or tyrannical times ; many charges of the late Mr. Justice 
Ashurst, and of Mr. Justice Biiller might be effectively referred 
to ; and in more recent days, who has forgotten the absurdities 
of an excellent man, Mr. Justice Bayley, on the blessings 
supposed by him to be conferred on this country by the national 
debt ? or the charge of Chief Justice Tindal at Bristol, on 
^occasion of the late^disturbances there, — a charge which no 
lover of the constitulJon, no advocate for rational civil liberty, 
will lefer to without regret. ^ 

Passing by the author’s suggestions with respect to particular 
regnlations fdr the county of Middlesex, he proposes, according 
to a suggestion of Mi. Const, the learned and experienced chair- 
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man of the Middlesex Sessions, that the Grand Jury should 
have a clerk possessing sufficient technical accuracy to insure 
the cases being properl)^ investigated, and adequate^ practical 
experience to arrange the order *in vrhicli they should be 
examined ; whereby a stock of legal information would always 
be at the service of the Grand Jury. p. 80. He requires also, 
that the Grand Jury shall be furnished with the depositions 
which have been taken at the police-office, p. 43. 

Both these recommendations are good, as far as they go ; 
but it seems worthy of serious consideration, whether, instead 
of attempting to reform, it would not be better to abolish 
the jurisdiction altogether. In former clays, when gaol 
deliveries w^ere separated by long intervals of time, — when, 
according to the legal institutions then existing, such a tri- 
bunal afforded the only means of preliminary investigation of 
the probable truth of an imputation of guilt, when, from the 
state of society which then prevailed, facilities of .secret and of 
false accusation abounded, which do not noNv exist, — such a tri- 
bunal might have lead its uses and advantages; but times and 
circumstances are now wholly changed. The system of police 
which at present prevails (imperfect as it confessedly is) in 
cities and large towns throughout this country ; and the exercise 
of magisterial functions by justices of tlie peace, in places too 
small for the existence of a regular police establishment, or of a 
corporate magistracy invested with similar powers; supply the 
means of preliminary investigation of imputed crimes, in a 
manner, not merely as well, but much belter adapted to the 
exposition of truth, than the tribunal in question. The Grand 
Jury examine in secret, the magistrates |)ublicly ; the former in 
the absence of the accused the latter in his ivesence ; in the 
one case, the accused has no opportunity of repelling the impu- 
tation of guilt by exculpatory testimony on his part, in the other 
he has. There is an immense disproportion between the advan- 
tages of the tw^o tribunals, both as regards the advancement of 
penal justice, and the protection of accused individuals. It 
does not appear why both these tribunals should in these times be 
necessary ; and, if not, it is surely expedient that the least 
useful should be abolished. If tlie Grand Jury were abolished, 
the commitment by the magistrate, or his order for holding the 
accused person to bail, might be allow^ediis sufficient authoritj; 
for the clerk of the indictments to issue an indictment, in (;ases 
which had been magisterially investigated ; and in cases of mis- 
demeanours, and offences which do not receive such a previous 
examination, the prosecutor might be safely allq^ved to apply 
for an indictment, at the peril o? costs, an*d of an a^jtion for a 
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malicious prosecution, if he causelessly and vexatlously put the 
Jaw into operation. 

It is, kovvever, a singular circumstance that few of the 
admirers of the Grand Jury appear to be conscious of 
the total change of character in which the lapse of time 
has involved their tribunal; their reverence for the institu- 
tion Carries them into an admiring retiospect of .its great anti- 
(jnity, and they feel a present exultation in the protection it is 
alleged „to afford to innocence labouring under false accusation. 
Thus we are told, in terms which have been adopted, either 
literally or substantially, by almost all popular writers on the 
subject, that, ‘ our law has wisely placed the strong and two- 
fold barrier of a presentment and trial by Jury between the liber- 
ties of the people and the prerogative of the crown. It was 
necessary to*vest the executive power of tlie laws irj the prince; 
but the founders of the English law have, with excellent fore- 
““cast, contrived thf^t no pvan shall be called upon to answer for 
any capital crime, unless upon the preparatory accusation of a 
Grand Jury, consisting of twelve or more of his fellow subjects; 
and that the truth of every accusation, whether preferred in the 
shape of indictment, information, or appeal, should afterwards 
be confirmed by the unanimous suffrage of twelve of his equals 
and neighbours, indilTerently chosen, and superior to all suspi- 
cion ' This we have been told from the days of Blackstone 
downwards ; and in eailicr times Lord Somers did not hesitate 
to denominate (in the tract before cited) Grand Juries, the 
‘ security of Englishmen’s lives.’ The promulgators of this 
legal optimism, see no variance between the original and 
the present principles and practice of Grand Juries ; but it 
will appear upon examination, that, ‘ the excellent forecast of 
the founders of Knglish law,’ has no community whatever with 
the present circumstances of this tribunal. Originally the 
Grand Jury was merely an inquest, whose duty it was to find 
out oflences ; they were the instruments of accusation, not a 
shield or protection for the accused. In the words of Lord 
Somers, before quoted, ‘ the Grand Jury were the indictors.’ 
It seems to he quite clear from a law of Etheldred [L.L* EtbeL 
c. 5] that a Grand Jury existed among the Saxons, for that law 
directed, that ‘ twelve thanes, with the sheriff at their head, 
should go and on thep: oath inquire into all offences, not charg- 
ing '^ny one falsely, nor wilfully suff ering any offender to escape.’ 
It has been observed, ^*that, ‘ from the condition of the parties 
and the office required of them, namely, cccmarCf that is to make 
presentment of offenders, it is beyond all question, that they bad 
only to determine, whut offenders should be put upon their trials 
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and what not. In tho time of Rich. I. the itinerant justices 
who were sent to the different fiounties in England, caused four 
knights to be chosen out of the whole county, who upon their 
oaths were to elect two lawful knights out of every hundred, or 
wapentake, and these two were to choose upon their oatli ten 
knights, or free and lawful men in every hundred or wapentake. 
These answered^ to the twelve thanes among the Saxons, and 
performed* so far as regards the office of presentment, the duty 
of th^ Grand Jury of modern times.’ — See Crabbers Hist, of 
JiugL LaWt p. 33; 126; and the authorities there cited. 

«y degrees accusations w'ere brought by persons aggrieved 
before tire inquest, instead of leaving the inquest to find out 
the offenders ; and thus in process of time its functions of 
original self-emanating presentment have been nearly superseded, 
and the practice of indictment has grown up in tlreir stead. 
Thus instead of the Grand Jury being now, as foiraerly, them- 
selves the originators of accusation,, they at present assemble to 
decide on accusations prefer red to them by others. ProfessorMillar 
lias pointed out this change more expressly, perhaps, than any 
other writer. He says — ‘ This is a new instance, peihaps more 
conspicuous than any we have had occasion to observe in the 
history of the English government, of a regulation whose conse- 
(lueaces were not foreseen at the time when it was introduced. 
The great benefit arising to society from the interposition of the 
Grand Jury, is not only totally different, but even diametrically 
opposite, to that which was originally intended by it. The 
original purpose of that institution was, to assist the crown in 
the discovery of crimes, and by that means to increase the 
number of prosecutions. But when an accurate police had been 
established in the country, there was little danger that any crime 
of importance would be concealed from the public ; and it 
became the chief end of the Grand Jury to guard against the 
abuses of the discretionary power w^ith which the officers of the 
crown are invested, that of prosecuting public offences.’ — See 
Millar's HisL View of the BngL Gov, p. 403. 

Whether the Grand Jury system is open to the objections 
stated by Mr. Laurie, and to those additional ones which have 
been suggested, is matter worthy of grave and serious considera- 
tion ; and the general interest is best consulted, by endeavouring 
to tbrovf the facts before the notice of tbejrublic. 
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Airr. Mil. — Oftcrhourne ; a Historlmtl Novel* By tlie Author of Der- 
wcntwater. — Jjvols. 12nio. Bentley. 

• 

/yrTERBOURNE is a novel of the historical kind, by a 
^ writer who some time ago published a tolerably interesting 
story of the Jacobites under the name of Derwentwater. Otter- 
bourne goes back to the border wars of Englapd and Scotland, 
and is descriptive of a celebrated inroad into the English 
Marches under Douglas, opposed by the Northurnberland'levies 
under the Percy, well-known as Hotspur, and which ended in the 
bloody and hard-fought field of Otterbourne ; a battle which has 
made the fortune of many ballads and chronicles. 

The grand subject of Otterbourne is, of course, fighting, and 
chiefly that description of fighting which passed between 
lieavily-ladbn men at arms, lance in rest, and battle-axe hanging 
at saddle-bow. The passion of love comes in rather by way of 
stimulus than variety, and serves to turn general into particular 
fighting; so that when the public ertemy is wanting, an anta- 
gonist may always be readily found in the ranks of friends. 

The goddess of war must serve for the muse of the author 
of Otterbourne. The scenes are little more than a series of 
contests in various forms ; the English marches at that time, 
according to the author, appearing to have resembled nothing 
more than a huge cockpit, with what is called a welsh main, or 
sometimes battle-royal. The description of a fight, from 
Homer downwards, has been an interesting subject even to the 
most peaceable men ; and gentle women are observed always 
to lake the most vehement delight in deeds of blood. There 
is nothing half so engaging to novel-readers, as huge thwacks 
on the skull-cap or scapular plate ; the ring of a battle-axe 
has music in it, and delicate females shiver with delight as they 
read of the shock of two gigantic brewer’s horses ridden by a 
pair of monstrous fellows covered with coals and breeches made 
of horse-shoes by the blacksmith. And when their lances break, 
or one is transfixed and the other hurled to the ground, then is the 
gratification of the gentle cieature that would not hurt a fly, 
complete. It is all chivalry and romance, happened a long time 
ago and a great way off, and perhaps is untrue. This is the 
consolation, no doubt ; but it shows the corruption of our 
nature, that though orly imaginary, the pleasantest thing to read 
of is broken bones and ghastly wounds. It may be matter 
of wonder whether m^n ever talked in the way they are repre- 
sented as doing in Otterbourne. The style is one often 
adopted iiic romance, and therefore it would be well to know 
the author’^ warrant tor it. It is not English, it is not Saxon ; it 
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is not verse, it is not prose; it is neither straight-forward 
nor roundabout, plain nor high-flown ; but a compound ol’ 
taunt and quip and boast, conceived in inverted -sentences, 
well seasoned with saintly oaths* and not deficient in the 
garniture of poetical imagery. The grand characteristic of 
this style however, is its perpetual gibe, — a bandying of 
sneering phras^, such as cannot be supposed to have been 
ever prevalent among a whole people ; yet it is taken up 
by the historical novelists as the language of the craft. la 
poetry Shakspeare had a valid reason for making his person- 
ages discourse poetically ; but what warrant has the historical 
novelist for maintaining in all his dialogues a perpetual and 
elaborate tone of pompous jeering ? In a historical novel of 
the school of Otterbourne, every thing is on stilts, even the 
jokes-. 

The groundwork of the story of Otterbourne is such as 
has been stated. But there is more,than#one superstructure 
raised upon it ; the priiitipal of which is the love of a lady of 
high degree for one of inferior quality, who however viorks his 
way up to worthiness by means of hard fighting in the course 
of three volumes. The lady’s father is a valiant old border 
lord, now past combat, and in the most approved manner of the 
age a worshipper of blood, degree, and honour ; that his 
daughter should chuse an esquire of churlish blood for his suc- 
cessor, is a thing never to be dreamed of, and the hero of other 
days consequently sees nothing of wliat is going on under his 
nose, till in due time the esquire wins his pennon, and earns the 
gratitude of the worn-out warrior in more ways than one. The 
esquire has rivals of the first degree of nobility, and has much 
to bear, not merely from their jealousy but their scorn. Insults 
of most kinds are heaped on this bravest of men at arms, and his 
chief consolation and grand reply seems to be borrowed from 
the present century. Farnaby (for that is his name) values 
himself for himself; and despises, or pretends todespise, ancestors 
who would probably be ashamed of their descendant. 

The worst of hlstorioRl novels of second rate, is that you are 
sure of nothing in them. The historical characters are shaded 
according to the fancy of the writer or the emergencies of the 
story. The manners have rarely a more ^.uthentic source than 
some imperfect and hasty researches of dlhe novelist ; and the 
style is pretty generally formed after the manner of a late Jrish 
novel, where though the scene is place! in the middle ages, 
the dialect is the modern brogue» The writer apologises for 
this anachronism, in a style worthy of the historip^ novel. He 
says it would have been impossible to have written an English 
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novel in ihe old Irish ; he has therefore, made his attempt 
in the new. Then a^am, as to the matter of a historical novel, 
though the leading events are actually recorded in annals, the 
event by itself is nothing ; an event is chiefly important for 
the motives that led to it, the characters that worked in it, 
and the consequences that followed from it ; all these are 
necessarily misrepresented in the historical novel, or at least 
other motives and otlier persons are generally substituted for 
them. The hero of the novel, usually a wholly fictitious person, 
is the point round which all great deeds turn. With all this, 
there is no doubt that the historical novel has its charms ; utid 
some go so far as to say. that it ordinarily contains as much 
truth as history itself. This may be true ; the writer of the 
history is, l^iowever, a stiiver after truth, while the efforts of 
the other Writer lie only accidentally, if at all, in' that 
direction. 

' With respect top llie , charms of the historical novel, they 
in part consist of the idea tlmt we thfire behold a resuscitation 
of ancient and interesting times. This is generally a delusion ; 
for most historiciil novels are as much like the future as the past* 
Then again a ])rincipal charm lies in the life and vividness 
with which striking events tire ))ortrayed*; but this is com- 
mon to all fiction. The events of historical novels are usually 
of one particular kind ; for chivalry is their grand and inexhaustible 
source. The elements of a chivalrous character are essentially 
animal; he is a brawny butclicr, great with the cleaver, 
capable of carrying a porter's load of armour, fighting is his 
avocation, robbery liis amusement. Under a clumsy and 
lormal show of respect he treats women with the grossest 
contempt, and ifethey are of low degree, and it serves his turn, 
he uses violence in addition to scorn. It is difficult to say 
what it is he calls honour, and by the code of which he pretends 
to be ruled j its principal element seems to be a notion that it is 
Ills duty to fight any odds, and back hia own party in any deed 
of blackness. The ladies of chivalry are invariably a m6re 
catalogue of charms, any diflerence •being chiefly in the 
article of temperament ; some are haughty and imperious, while 
on the other hand, otliers aie meek and gentle, and so on. After 
all, there is some pleasure in seeing the introduction of the 
ordinary notions of th*; days of chivalry, which in fact form a 
subs,tarttial part of the jmpnlar creed, to end by being classed 
with vulgar errors. Jyomething of this may be had from the 
perusal of Otterbourne, — where the misery of the Marches in the 
olden ‘time as, represented through the medium of bettHng 
knights, and indeperident reivers/having all knightly qualities 
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such as skill, strength, and thievery, and only deficient in nobility 
of descent. There is a model of this species in Otterbourne,-— 
one Hugh of Hawden, quite as good as any of the N-evills and 
the Percies as far as can be seen, 'save that he is of ‘ churl’s 
blood,’ and commands only twenty prickers instead of five hun- 
dred. Nay indeed, he only appears for good, and yet the author 
is evidently so^asliamed of him that he never mentions him 
without a salvo, or permits his presence once among the knightly 
crew. The author is himself well aware of the absurdity of the 
chivalrous system as a plan of society ; and he has introduced, 
in order to give it a running commentary, the character of a 
radical priest, who takes a view of mankind such as the greatest 
philosopher that ever lived, brought up in that age, could never 
have attained, and if by any accident he could, he would have 
inevitably been burnt. • 

The utdity of similar publications is not inconsiderable in the 
actual period ; when the love of chivalry and alt else that per- 
tains to aristocracy is on the wane, and wanls only the attempt 
to prop to make the descent more rapid. Let them fulfil their 
office, and then liequiescant in pace. 


Aut. IX, — 1. Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the 
East India Company ^ irith HJinutcs of Fa idence, in sir p^rts, and 
an Appendix and Index to each. Ordered, by the House of Conu 
mons, to be printed^, 18^. 

2. Correspondence between the President of the Board hf Control and 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company. Ordered, by 
the House of Commons, to he printed, 1833. 

• 

^PHE different Committees of both Houses of Purliament, 
which during the last four years have taken into consider- 
ation the affairs of the East India Company, have published 
Reports and Evidence which, although not yet completed, 
already amount to iive-and-twenty folio volumes of various sizes, 
several of which amount to 800 and 900 pages. These volum- 
inous documents have formed the principal materials for furnish- 
ing the reader with the following examination of the Mihisi* 
terial plan for the future government of India. That phm is 
shortly this. The territorial government ^f India is to be;iS«p", 
tinued in the East India Company. The commercial fi)tnc!jdas 
of the Company are to be in abeyance, tS long as it exercises 
Indian sovereignty. The tea monopoly of the Company to 
c^e, and the trade of the Chinese Empire , be thrown 
open to the nation. The Board of Co&ttnissionnrs for the 
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Affairs of India, popularly called the Board of Control, is to be 
vested with a power, w hich it docs not at present possess, of 
sending orders direct to the governments in India, without the 
consent of the Directors, who are to have no appeal against 
its decision;— a provision which of course converts the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company into a clumsy, inefficient, 
and expensive government board. Finally, the proprietors of 
East India Stock, surrendering to the Crow^n their wdiole claims 
and assets, commercial and territorial, arc to receive, in lieu 
thereof, an annuity of ()30,000/. being equal to the present 
dividend of ten and a half per cent, on the capital stock, for a 
period of forty years, at the end of w hich time, thej" are to be 
paid off, at the option of the government, at the rate of lOO/.for 
every 5/. 5s. of annuity. 

There is' some mixture of good in this scheme, or rather, it 
should be said, a considerable abatement of evil ; but upon the 
whole, it is but a bungling and clumsy project, for the govern- 
ment of an Empire of 80,000,000 of people, spread over an 
area of above half a million of square miles, or a territory 
ec^ual to more than five times the extent of the wdiole of the 
United Kingdom put togdher. The home administration, it 
will be perceived, substantially, is to be conducted as at pre- 
sent. The home government of India consists of three parts, 
namely, the Court of Proprietors of East India Stock ; the Court 
of Directors, elected by these as their executive ; and the Board 
of Commissioners named by the Cro\l^n, to control the latter in 
the military and political government of India. 

First then, of the Proprietors. The capital stock of the East 
India Company is six millions sterling ; and the holders of it 
amount to about 3,500, of whom something less than 2,000 are 
entitled to vote. Tlie proprietor of 1,000/. worth of stock is 
entitled to one vote ; the proprietor of 3,000/. to two votes; of 
6,000/. to three votes ; and of 10,000/. to four votes. About 
one fourth of the wliolc of the proprietors arc entitled to more 
than single votes. Any one may be a Proprietor, and any one 
may vote. The Proprietors, consequently, consist of foreigners 
as vrell as Englishmen, — of women, as ivell as men,— of 
Officials holding place and salary at the will of the Executive, 
as w’ell as of persons unconnected with it. By various Acts of 
..Parliament, the Cowrt of Proprietors is virtually precluded 
froi;a the exercise of ^ all substantial share in the government of 
Indioj' saving and excepting the nomination of Directors. It is 
obvious from this, that the proprietors c>f East India Stock have 
no more imniediate connexion with the good or bad government 
of India, than so many holders of three per cent, consols, or 80 
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many shareholders in the Liverpool and Manchester Railrgad 
Joint Stock Company. ^ Will you state/ said the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons in 1832, to the Secretary of*thc Court 
of Directors, a staunch advocate of the existing system, ‘ what 
are the functions actually exercised by the Court of Proprietors 
And he replies as follou's : — ^ The Court of Proprietors elect 
the Directors and declare the dividends ; all grants of money 
beyond 6ooL arc submitted to their approval, by the Court of 
Directors ; they make Bye-laws for tlic regulation of the Com- 
pany, where no Act of Parliament exists to the contrary." ^ It is 
hardly possible/ adds the worthy Secretary with some nahetl^^ 
* to define what the powers of the General Court are. At the 
same time there is no limit, that I am aware of, that prevents 
the Court of Proprietors from discussing any matteiji relating to 
the Company ; they would be guided, it is presumed, in the 
exercise of those powers, by the knowledge that w hat they might 
resolve upon, if not in accordance w ith rtie vie\vs of the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Commissioners, would be rendered 
nugatory and inellcctual In all this it would appear that the 
difficulty of defining the powers of the Court of Proprietors is 
not quite so great as is propounded. 1 st. They can elect Directors 
whenever tliey can get an opportunity, that is, twice or thrice 
a year. 2ndly. They can declare dividends ; that is, they can de- 
clare wdiat they have been uniformly declaring for every half 
year for the last forty years back, that the profits have amounted 
exactly to ten and a half per cent, per annum, neither more nor 
less, 3rdly. They can make any Bye-law s they please, w ith the 
full knowledge, however, that no measure adopted by the Di- 
rectors and approved by the Board can be revoked or altered, 
by any thing they say or do. 4thly, They can EfJ^prove or disap- 
prove of a grant of 6oo/. or upwards, made by the Director^; a 
power which they may have to exercise half-a-doa!en times 
perhaps in twenty years. And lastly, they may discus^ any 
matter whatever relating to the home or Indian administration, 
with the full knowledge however, that their palaver may be 
rendered ' nugatory and ineffectual," if not in accordance With 
the views of the Directors and of the Board of Commissioners ; 
a material drawback, certainly, but one which has not always 
prevented the Proprietors from taikilig to no purpose for whole 
daj^ and weeks together, as upon a late ifctorious occaiiiOh. • 
TOe Directors or Executive body aje four-and-tvrent^ hi 
number; but as the nomination is virtually for life, and slk 

* Affairs of the East India Company^ Public, iVHmUes of ETYidenoe, 1832, 
paged. * , 
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Undergo the ceremony of going out yearly by rotation, to re^ 
turn to their stations in due and regular course, the real number 
is thirty. ‘ Deaths and resignations are filled up by ballot of the 
Proprietors in person. "J'he nominations are generally in the 
hands of a few individuals in the City, formerly under the 
direction of the India shipping interest, but now of four or five 
great East India houses of Agency, who at their good pleasure 
can nominate for life the future governors of 80,000,000 of Bri- 
tish subjects. 

No particular qualification is required for the members of the 
Home Executive of British India ; as will appear clearly enough 
from the following Official analysis of the thirty gentlemen, as 
they stood in December 1831*. Eight of them were London 
merehants or bankers ; who, besides taking their share in the 
government* of the 80,000,000, had their own little affairs to 
conduct at the same time ; nine were retired civil servants of 
the Company ; fodr were retired military servants j five were 
commanders of the Company’s trading ships; and four were 
nondescripts. A I^irector of the East India Company can 
never be too old or infirm for his duties. Of late years, these 
duties have been discharged at seventy and even at eighty years 
of age. A clerk or other officer at the India House, is in due 
course of years superannuated at two-thirds of the amount 
of bis salary ; but a Director never. The members of the 
Executive are evergreens. In 1821, fifteen out of the thirty 
were of ten years standing ; and two were of above thirty 
years standing. There is of course nothing to prevent an 
East India Director from being a Member of the House of 
Commons; but the Reform Bill committed infinite havock 
upon their prcfe^mient in this line. In December 1851, there 
were no fewer than seven Directors in the House of Com- 
mons. At the last election two only were returned, ~one, an 
accidental Whig; and the other a Tory, returned by a majority 
of five votes, by a remote and obscure constituency. 

The Government of India is conducted by the nine senior 
Directors, commonly called ‘ The Committee of Correspond- 
ence;’ and the fifteen juniors have I'eally little or nothing to do 
with the matter. If a well- instructed Indian functionary should 
return from India at the age of fifty, he may be sixty-five be- 
fore his period of probation is passed and he rises to a situation 
in which he is to hav^ any share in the Indian administration. 
Of course it follows Ithat he has hardly commenced bis new 

* Affairs of the Eaut Jadia Company, Public, Appendix Sad, 

page 325. 





duties, when he ought to be Buperanuuiited. Tljere is la still 
higher Committee than the Committee* of Correspondence, 
railed ‘ The Secret Committee w]iich, in eommunic’alion with 
the Board of Control, is entitled so send orders to India v^ithoui 
communication with any of the rest of the Directors. These 
orders refer to the most nice and ticklish parts of the Indian ad- 
ministration,— namely, the relations with the Indian Princes, and 
questions of peace and war. This Committee consists of the 
Chairman, Deputy -Chainnan, and the Senior Director ; and 
a judgment may be formed of the cflieicucy of the whole Court 
from the samples of it afforded by this very Select Committee, as 
it happens at the present moment to be constituted ; one of the 
members being a retired commander of an liast liidiaman, another 
a Londoju shi|d3iiilder, and a third, who has beeu three-aiul- 
thirty years a Director, a Russia merchant. Thfiik of these 
men directing delicate negociations with Uunjeet Sing, and 
Holkar, and Scindia ; — in one hour buying of selling tallow and 
htMiip, and spars, and crooked timbers, and iron-holts, and cop- 
per sheathing; and the next, directing the politics of India, 
from Cape Comorin ‘ to Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul. ’ 

The Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, or 
Controlling Board, consists of a Commission under the great 
seal, the lirst named Commissioner being President. The 
Chancellor of the lijxchecjuer and the Secretariei| of State ^arc 
ejc officio members. There arc two salaried Commissioners 
besides, and some honorary members. The salaried Commis- 
sioners and Sccrctery must by usage be members of the House 
of Commons ; they have heretofore been chosen from mere 
Parliamentary connexion, and are changeable with every change 
of administration. A few have been men of talent, and many 
neither of talent, experience, nor fitness ; — eldest sons of 
Peers, country squires, and political aspirants to higher 
offices. 

Such is the home government of India. it be tried in the 
first place by the test of expense. The following, by a careful 
examination of documents, are the official charges ; — 

Salaries, places, and superannuations, at the India House, 
exclusive of all conunercial ones, or those connected with 
the local administration of India ... ..4* 

Salaries and superannuations at the* India m* ^ 

Total ■*« «,• .«« ««« •«« ' ### $06^ 


In this enormous sum is not included etaitnweryi 

and a great variety of contingent ebarget. Of the lattet/ 
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the reader may form a tolerable notion from the follotring 
sample, taken from a* statement laid by the Court of Directors 
before Parliament in 1831 . , 


Tradesmen’s Bills for expenses at the East India House, 

repairs, taxes, coals, candles, &c. ... f 58,351 


The reader, however, may be better pleafied with a few 
specimens in detail. 


The Court of Directors, Salaries 
Chief Secretary’s Office, ditto 
Military Secretary’s Office, ditto 
Examiner’s Office ditto 
Accountant General’s Office ditto 
Auditor’s Qffice, ditto 


20,333 
6,216 
21,4S9 
19.975 
J 3,032 


So much for salaries ; and now for a few specimens of 
pensions, in which will be given commercial as well as political, 
with a view of showing the manner in which talents and 
services are estimated at the India House. 


A, B. Late Examiner ... ... 

II. B. Late Bengal Warehouse-keeper 
.T. H. Late Clerk in the Accountant’s Office 
G.M. Late Coast Warehousc-kceper .. 

J. P. Late Deputy Accountant-General 
J# S. Late Tea Warehouse-keeper . 

W.W. Late Auditor ... 


AM, .530 

1.4.00 
900 

1.000 
1,300 
1,500 
1,800 


Here are pensions upon a scale that was never matched in 
any age or country *. 

The next test by which the present plan will be tried is its 
efficiency. Despatches or orders for India are originated by 
the Directors, but may be altered at will by the Board of 
ControL Of course no one can tell to whom the merit or 
demerit of a measure is to be ascribed ; and of course there is 
no distinct responsibility, because responsibility may be bandied 
backwards and forwards between the two bodies at their pleasure. 
The correspondence with India is immensely voluminous. EVeiy- 
thing that concerns the civil, military, and political 
ment is committed to paper, and everything sent nOmil !n 
duplicate or triplicate. When these interminable^ dp^ruentq 
arrive in England, they are again copied out, to he scilt^ 

India j^oard. Then 'there is a correspond^e hetwe^u'liMi 
DirAbtors and the (nvdia Board; which, on 'a 
takes up always months and sometimes years. iThe ' fottWibg 
is a .summary ,of the waste of pep^ iok* paper, and fimat 
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ill the sixteen years from 1814 to 1829, as the facts were 
narrated by the Secretary of the East India Company, in his 
examination last year before the Select Committee of the House 


of Commons. 

Folio volumes received from India ... ... 12,114? 

Letters of Directors to India Board ... .m 1,9()7 

Letters from Board to Directors ... ... 2,642 

Drafts of Despatches, sent by Directors to Board for 
approval ... ... ... ... ... 7,962 

Other Letters and References of Directors, not to Board 50,146 
Reports from Committees of Court of Directors to Court 

itself ... ... ... ... ... 32,902 

Parliamentary orders served on the Court 723 


Total ... ... ... ...: 108,756 

The Secretary at the India House, after stilting that all the 
volumes sent from India aBe folio voliime*s, states that of these 
folio volumes ‘ 500 are in use every day.’ He fancies with 
great simplicity, that while he is giving the details of this 
monstrous labour of supererogation, he is making the eulogy of 
the present system, while in reality he is pronouncing its irre- 
fragable condemnation 

To prevent collision between the two authorities, the present 
practice, an evasion however of the Act of Parliament, is to send 
from the India House to the Board of Control, unofficial com- 
munications, which are called ‘ previous communications.’ 
‘ Perhaps,’ says the Assistant Secretary of the Board of Control 
in his examination, — 

' the Committee would allow me to explain the «mode in which 
those previous communications are examined by the different depart- 
ments. As soon as one of this description of papers comes to the 
Board, it is referred to the senior clerk of the department to which it 
belongs. The previous communications arc accompanied by what 
are termed Collections ; which consist of co[)ics of the documents upon 
which (he proposed paragraphs are founded ; these come up oftentimes 
in large masses, and, consequently, cannot be examined without con- 
siderable labour and time. 1 have myself known an instance, 1 think 
about three years ago, of one of those proposed despatches coming 
up, accompanied by about twenty thousand pages of extracts from 
consultations ^ that was certainly a peculiar «ase ; but very com- 
monly the Collections amount to two, three, four, or five thousafid 
^pages. of the East India Company, Minutes of Evidence, 

P Mir., lS32,^p. 20, 

— 

* Affairs of the East India Company, 1833, Minutes of Evideiice, Public, 

VQh, XIX.— Revkw. x 
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VVitli respect to the delay produced by tins inoBt complex 
gystem of administration, the evidence of Mr. Courtenay, who 
had been sixteen years Secretary to the Board of Control, is 
satisfactory and conclusive *. The Committee of the Commons 
examines him upon this subject, as follows ; — ‘ Has the 
existence of tliese co-ordinate authorities, in their several 
relations to each other, tended, in your opinio^i, to promote the 
despatch of the public business in India, or otherwise ?’ ‘To 
retard it in a most extraordinary degree, and in retarding it to 
make the w'hole more un9atiBfactorj\ The length of time that 
elapses between an occurrence in India which is the subject of 
a despatch, and the receipt in India of the opinion of the Home 
autlioritics thereupon, is necessarily very considerable under 
any circumstances. Some not inconsiderable time must be 
taken up in England, in preparing the answer to the despatches; 
but the time is increased in an immense proj^ortion, by the 
necessity of evety despatch going through the two establish- 
ments, and being in many cases \he subject of lengthened 
controversy between them. The consequence is, that by the 
time of the despatches arrival in India, very often circum- 
stances have really changed, or if they have not, there are 
sufficiently plausible grounds for the Indian government alleging 
that they have, so as to furnish an excuse for not complying 
Math the instructions, if they arc unpalatable ; and then comes 
another reference home, that occasions a similar delay ; and 
when iht) instruction gets out a second time, of course the 
chances are very much greater, that there has been a substan- 
tial alteration in the circumstances to which they were intended 
to apply.’ — ‘ Have you not known instances in which the 
delay occasioned by the circumstances you inenlion,has extended 
even to several years?’’ — ‘ Certainly, upon many very import- 
ant points. I should say upon this, that there is sometimes 
very unpardonable delay in India in ansvrering the despatches, 
and these two evils aggravate each other,’—* Was the subject 
of these despatches of a pressing nature, or involving a general 
view of policy ?’ — ‘ Unquestionably, the despatches respecting 
which there has been the greatest delay, were despatches relat- 
ing to general views of policy ; but 1 should make the same 
remark to many cases of a much more pressing nature, 1 have 
no doubt, that the iiicinense length to which the despatches both 
frQin India and to Igdia are habitually extended, and the great 
voluminousness, alniost proverbial, of all Indian \g*itings, has 


• ‘Evidenee«Df the Right Hon. T. Peregrine Courtenay, M. P. Ott Affaita 
of the Eaatdndm Company. Minutes of Evidence, Public, 1838. p. 32. 
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been a very pregnant cause of the delay and inconvenience that 
has occurred.' 

Of one branch of the correspondence, pretending to be the 
most important of all others, — namely, that conducted by the 
Secret Committee, — the following curious account is from the 
historian of British India, himself the principal framer of the 
correspondence Mn question. ‘ The secrets of the Indian 
government,' says Mr. Mill, ‘ like most other secrets, are in 
general good for very little. In short, I do not think I am 
going a step too far when I say, that if all the secret despatches 
which have been sent from England to India, instead of having 
been sent had been put into the fire, the situation of India would 
liardly have been different from what it is 

The only thing like rational extenuation of this ylan which 
has ever been offered, is the question of patronage, — the fear, 
in short, of increasing the power of the crown by bestowing 
upon it the direct patronage. How is this (Treaded patronage 
created ? The principal branch of it consists of nominations to 
offices in the civil administration of India. Full 2 , 000 , 000 /. 
sterling of the Indian revenue arc divided among less than a 
thousand persons 5 who accordingly share among them, from 
lads of eighteen ancl upwards, on an average, salaries above 2 , 000 /. 
a- piece, besides being entitled to considerable retiring superan- 
nuations. This is a monopoly produced in favour of the per- 
sonal friends of Directors and Ministers, by the total exclusion 
of the natives of India, and of all Englishmen who might 
be disposed at their own risk and cost to (jiialify themselves for 
employment, from every office of honour, trust, and responsi- 
bility. Lads of fifteen are named by intlividual Dfrectors, on 
their own judgment or want of judgment; anfl these rise by 
seniority to the offices of judges, ambassaclors, and legislators 
in a strange land. A monopoly and a nuisance are first created, 
and then the monopoly and nuisance are made the pretext for 
continuing a most inconvenient, inefficient, and expensive form 
of administration. This is the true explanation of the bugbear 
of Indian patronage ; and, unfortunately Lord Grey is old 
enough to remember the year 1784, and his friend Fox’s Bill, 
and to be frightened at the phantom. Let us see, however, 
what is the amount of this patrotmge. An official statement, 
of 1832, gives the number and description fif nominations ; and * 
^the values will be taken from a work pnbl^hed In 1813 by one 
of the present members of the Board of Control, making proper 

* Evidence of James Mill, Es^. Chief Examiner at the East India 
House* Minutes of Evidence, Pubhc, p. 42. 1832, « * 
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allowjiiice for the increased value of money and patronage since 
that tiine^ 

39 Writerships, or Civil appointments for India, per 


annum, at ct j, 000 a piece ... ... £195,000 

67 Cadetships for Engineers and Artillery, at £700 each 4*6,900 
15 Cadetships of Cavalry at £900 13,500 

124* Cadetships of Infantry at £500 62,000 

56 Medical Appointments at £700 39,200 

5 Clerical Appointments at £700 3,500 

12 Niival Appointments at £4*00 4,800 


£364,900 


Such Is ;the principal part of the patronage enjoyed by the 
Court of Directors, in so far as India is concerned; for here 
they have the patronage of nomination only, the local govern- 
ment, in so far a^‘ the principle of seniority docs not interfere, 
having the appointments to office. ‘The patronage is divided 
into twenty-eight shares ; each ordinary Director having one, 
the Chair and Deputy-Chair having each tw'o, and two being 
reserved for the President of the Board of Control. Each 
share is worth about 13,000/. ; and a double share 26,000/,* 

And next for a disinterested view of such a government af 
would suit the present circumstances of India ; — a great coun- 
try, a populous country, a strange country, a distant country, a 
seini-civilizcd country, and a coiupiered country ; charac- 
teristics all of them constantly and steadily to be held in mind, 
ill any attempt to speculate upon a form of administration for it. 
A representative government is obviously inapplicable to such a 
country, without a total change in the conditions ; which is 
contra lu/pothesin. What it wants, then, is a cheap and effi- 
cient administration, — a government that will take as little as 
possible out of the pockets of the people, and secure to them 
every degree of personal freedom compatible with their general 
rank in civilization. The brief way to effect this, would be 
for the government of India to be taken at once into the hands 
of the Crown, and the Minister be made directly and substan- 
tially responsible for his measures. The present expenditure 
for the Home Government of India, including office-rent and 
other contingencies, probably about three times as great as 
tho^ entire charges, including contingencies, of the Home Office,^ 

* Aflfuirs of the East India Company, Public, Appendix, 2nd, 1832. 
p. 32(). — Thf expediency maintained of continuing the system by which 
the trade and gbvernmeut of India are now regulated. By Robert Grant, Esq. 
1813. p. 251. . 
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the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the office of the Privy 
Council. For the Home Government of India there might be 
made double the parliamentary allo^vancc given for 'the India 
Board ; or, which is nearly the same thing, double the whole 
salaries and contingencies of the Colonial Office. This is about 
50,000/.. and, it ought to be adequate to every purpose ; for 
in truth, most ^f what is done at home is a mere repetition 
of what has been already better done in India, — sheer labour of 
mischief, or of supererogation at the utmost. India can only 
be well governed in India ; and the principal function which the 
Government of this country has to perform, is to secure to it a 
liberal and upright administration there. No patronage ought 
to be exercised by the Crown, or in any other quarter in this 
country, except what is absolutely necessary towards retaining 
British supremacy in India. Already the Crown,* actually or 
virtually, possesses the patronage of the entire British army and 
navy in Indin ; of all the governors, all tllfe commanders-in- 
chief, and all the judges* administering English law; and it 
possesses, through the monopoly of civil nominations, a patron- 
age in the person of the President of the India Board, of 
26 , 000 /. per annum. In lieu of this last, should be given to the 
Crown, what the Crown ought unquestionably to possess in a 
conquered empire, the nomination to military appointments. 
The appointment to all civil offices in India other than Governors, 
members of Legislative Councils, and Judges of Supreme or 
Appellate Jurisdictions, should be thrown open to public com- 
petition to all British subjects, Indian or European, on the 
nomination of the local governments ; barring European sub- 
jects, however, from exercising civil office except under a fixed 
number of years probationary residence in India, in order to 
secure in candidates the requisite local experience and local 
knowledge, and to guard against Ministerial influence in England. 
The Minister would gain by this scheme 250 military appoint- 
ments, — equal to so many ensigneies and cornetcies in the king’s 
army, and which have been valued, as above, at about 150,000/. 
per Annum. He would lose his patronage of writerships equal 
to 14,000/. ; so that his actual gain, valued in money, would 
be about 1 36,000/. This patronage he would exercise openly 
and responsibly ; instead of enjoying clandestinely and irre- 
sponsibly, as at present, a patronage of 26 , 000 /. and as much morej, 
as he can grasp at. If this military patrqpage was deeinec^ too 
large, a part or even the whole of the commissions might be sold 
for public or charitable*uses, or some might be offered as prices 
to public institutions. The other advantages qf this scheme 
would be, that civil patronage to the extent of nearly 200 , 000 /, 
per annum would be got rid of ; that by getting rid of the mo- 
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nopoly of civil office, India would enjoy a larger, cheaper, and 
more efficient supply of civil functionaries 5 that a sum equal to 
at least a quarter of a million sterling per annum would be saved 
in the item of Home administration ; that in the next sixteen 
years, something less than 108,7 56 folio volumes of letters, reports, 
and references, would be sufficient for carrying on the Home 

f overnmeiit of India ; in a word, that the grand bourg pourri of 
rfeadenhall Street would be finally and for ever got rid of. 

It is a most mischievous and absurd popular delusion to ima- 
gine that the patronage of the East India Directors is not, to all 
bad intents and uses, Ministerial Patronage. It is very nearly 
as much so as the patronage exercised by the Board of Admi- 
ralty or Ordnance, and fully as much so as the County or 
Borough Ptrtronage which the Minister of the day is compelled 
to hand over to his parliamentary supporters. A body consti- 
tuted like the East India Company, is the natural ally of 
corrupt power, and the ^natural enemy of popular rights. This 
is not mere assertion ; the proofs are abundant. From the 
passing of Mr. Pitt’s India Bill to the introduction of the 
Keform Bill, the most tender friendship subsisted between the 
Minister and the Company. The latter generally sent seven 
and sometimes nine members into the Commons House of 
Parliament, to support the Tory Administration ; and 
these ^ good men and true ’ did warmly support it in all the 
bad measures of the last htdf century. The lleform Hill broke 
the spell and dissolved the alliance. Six out of the seven 
Directors in Parliament opposed the Bill in all its stages ; aud 
when it became law, and the people had to exercise that law, 
they rejected five of the six opponents of the popular measure. 
At the present moment, there is but one out of the seven in 
parliament, and he the sole supporter of the Bill. 

The plan of a Home administration under the Crown, may 
be easily sketched. Military details would of course be trans- 
ferred to the Horse Guards, naval details to the Admiralty, the 
supply of military stores to the Ordnance, and the dividenda 
would he paid at the Bank of England, or wherever else* the 
interest of the national debt may be paid. 'Phis in point of 
economy would be a great improvement. The President of the 
Board of Control would give place to a Secretary of State for 
•India; and the preseiit Secretary and salaried Commissionei’s, 
to four Under Secretivrles, corresponding with the four depart- 
mentsc; the judicial, the revenue, the financial, and the political 
department of the Indian business and correspondence, which 
would still lemain after the transfer of details already alludeti 
to. For some at least, of these Under Secretaries, and for effi- 
cient clerks, tbs men of experience and talent at the Board 
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of Control and at the India House would offer ample materials. 
The chief business of an Indian Secretary of State would be to 
select men of honour and talent for garrying on the loc'al govern- 
ment of India, to maintain a vigilant and wholesome control over 
the Indian administration, to sustain with moderation and firm- 
ness the supremacy of England, and to enforce general princi- 
ples in the conduct of the government. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that the busy, meddling, impertinent interference with 
the details of administration in a country 14,000 miles off, which 
has been frequently attempted, can be productive only of mis- 
chief. A variety of minor objections have been urged against 
the assumption of the direct administration of India by the 
Crown, which will now be replied to. If, say the objectors, 
the government of India be vested in the Crown, it ^\ill fluctuate 
with every change of administration ; whgreas the ’government 
of a country so peculiarly circumstanced as India, ought to be 
as stable and permanent as possible, — ^ught, in a word, to be 
vested in the hands of aVi experienced, unchanging body, un- 
connected with party. The great absurdity of this notion is, 
that it would go to place the patronage and administration of 
India in men beyond the control of the Legislature and of the 
public. To render the thing complete, the next proposal ought 
to be, to make the Home Administration of India hereditary. 
Every statesman in this country, pretending to direct its desti- 
nies, ought to be acquainted with every branch of its adminis- 
tration, colonial as well as domestic ; and, of course, with the 
affairs of the 80,000,000 of British subjects in India, in common 
with the rest. To insulate so great a branch of the national 
interest and confide it to a peculiar set of men, would be to 
create an Indian governing caste,— .to convert the administra- 
tion of an Empire into an offensive craft,— in short, to perpetuate 
the very system which has hitherto made India, with the English 
public, an irksome and unpopular topic. The habit of dabbling 
in Indian details, or even a local knowledge of India, is by no 
means necessary for directing the Home Administration of India. 
Quite the contrary j it may be even mischievous. A witness 
is very useful and necessary in a court of justice, but no one 
thinks of placing him in the judgment-seat. In a parlia- 
mentary inquiry into Slavery and the Timber trade, the evi- 
dence of a Weat-Indian planter or a Sbipowiermay be necessary 
but no one thinks of making a West-Incyan t^jUmter or a Syiiip- 
owner a Colonial Secretary or an Under Secretary of State* No 
one thinks that sea-captains, commodores, and admirals are the 
only men from whom to ebuse First. Lords of (ha admiralty. 
No-one imagines that clerks in the Foreign Office and Attaches 
tp Legations, are the only men who ought to rise to the station 
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of Foreign Secretaries. On the same principle, can anything be 
more ridiculous than to think that for the mere purpose of 
securing a greater degree permanency in the Home Adminis- 
tration of India, the destinies of the Indian Empire should be 
confided to retired Collectors of the Indian Land-tax, — to retired 
framers and expounders of ‘ the Company’s Regulations,’ — to 
retired agents of the Company’s monopolies of ^ salt and opium, 
—to retired Tea Supcrcjirgocs, — to retired commanders of mer- 
chant ships,— and to actual London bankers and traders ? Yet 
there is something more ridiculous and extravagant than all this ; 
which is, that the persons thus mentioned should be chosen by 
the holders of a certain amount of annuity, — by the old men 
and old women Avhose selfish brawling has lately proclaimed 
to the worl<J their indifference to India or their ignorance of it. 

The next objection to the assumption of the government of 
India by the Crown, is drawn from the acknowledged bad colo- 
nial management of thcjCrown,and the supposed better manage- 
ment of the Company. There is here an obvious begging of 
the question. The bad management of the Crown, a compara- 
tively easy and circumscribed subject, is tolerably well known 
and even familiar to the British public. The management of 
the Company, — a wide, difficult, and much mystified question, 
—is scarcely known at all; and of course, of what is little 
known, no distinct evil can be predicated. It may be boldly 
asserted, that the Crown, since it first possessed colonies, from 
the reign of James 1. to the present hour, has hardly possessed 
one that did not advance to prosperity with a rapidity unknown 
in any portion of the territories under the management of the 
East India Company. There is not a colony under the Crown, 
wdiich in any pwuod of its history, would not either have sunk 
under, or been driven into rebellion by one half the exclusive 
monopolies and heavy taxation which the Company has inflicted 
on the territories subject to its management. The patient Hin- 
doos bore these inflictions, because, bad as they were, they had 
been for ages inured even to worse. It would be to reason most 
inconsequentially, to argue, that because, speaking in a foreign 
language, at the distance of half the globe, and with a rude hand 
clapped on their mouths, we did not hear their complaints, they 
had really less reason to complain than those who are nearer 
Jiome and have the pewer to make their grievances known in 
our common tongue, ^ 

It would be unfair to compare the progress of the Company’s 
territories, inhabited and settled by semi- barbarous Asiatics, 
with -that of. colonies settled by Englishmen, in new and unoccu- 
pied lands 4 but, they may safely be compared with colonies 
acquired by the Crown from foreign nations. The island ojf 
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Ceylon is a Crown colony ; and its mismanagement has often 
been contrasted with the supposed better management of the 
Company’s territories adjoining to jt. This, to all appearance, 
is bringing the relative management of the two parties con- 
cerned, to the test of experience; let the example then be 
analysed. In the first place, it is to he observed, that Ceylon, 
compared with ^almost any considerable portion of the Com- 
pany’s dominions, possesses but an unfruitful soil, ah unsalu- 
brious climate, and a barbarous and scanty population. The 
land which affords its most remarkable product, cinnamon, 
is a barren sand ; and its most industrious inhabitants are a 
few emigrants from the continent. In no age and under no 
rule has it possessed fertility enough, or industry enough, to 
raise for itself a sufficient supply of bread corn, vvhich it has 
invariably received from its neighbours. The progfess of such 
a country can no more be compared in fairness with the pro- 
gress of the Company’s territories, thiyi that of a Portuguese 
or Russian colony, established in a poor country and unfavour- 
able climate, with a colony of Englishmen founded in a fertile 
country and an auspicious climate. Then, Ceylon, for the first 
seven years of our possession of it, was under the management 
of the East India Company ; and down to the present year, that 
is, for a period of very nearly forty years, it has been managed 
by the Crown on the pure model of the Company’s govern- 
ments, M ith their monopolies, their privileged service, and their 
grinding taxation ; and it is the only colony of the Crown that 
has ever been so administered. With the explanation now 
given, it will be found that the management of the Crown in 
Ceylon, notwithstanding its many sins and jobs, has still some 
advantage over that of the Company. In Ceylon, it is the 
object of the king’s government to confirm a private right o# 
property in the soil to the native inhabitants ; in the Company’s 
provinces, for the last thirty years, the object aimed at, with 
great industry, and considerable ingenuity and success, has been 
to obliterate it by taking the entire rent as tax. In Ceylon, 
British subjects may hold land, and British skill and industry 
are expressly invited to improve the country ; in the Company’s 
territories, the preventing the owning of land by British sub- 
jects, and the express exclusion of British skill and industry 
from the country, are among the most fuiidamental principles o( 
the administration. In Ceylon, Englishmen may travel all-over 
the island without a passport ; in the Company’s territories, no 
Englishman must presume, without express leave, to go beyond 
ten miles from the capital, at the risk of being l>ani8bed or 
* deemed to be illegally trading/ (albeit a botanist oi geologist), 
and prosecuted in the King’s Bench, paying double costs of suit 
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in that enviable situation, for his impertinent curiosity. In 
Ceylon, Jury-trial has been siiccessfullj^ introduced for several 
years past ; in the Company’s territories it has never existed, 
and a few feeble attempts to introduce it have been discouraged 
by the high authorities. In Ceylon, civil and military salaries 
are comparatively moderate ; in the Company’s territories, they 
are invariably from twenty-five to fifty and ev^ 100 per cent 
higlier. In Ceylon, the Whig Ministry, under the auspices of 
a Reformed Parliament, has just done away with forced services, 
purveyance, and the cinnamon monopoly ; in many of the 
Company’s territories, forced services and purveyances still 
exist, and the salt monopoly exists everywhere. These are 
samples ; and as they are here pointed out for the first time, 
the reader begged to attend to the statement. 

The advofcates of the existing system complaii* of the eO" 
croachinents of the Crown, very thoughtlessly, and very incon- 
sistently. According to the Company and its friends, their 
administration has, in every age of it, been perfect, and 
never ought to have been interfered with by meddling Ministers 
and meddling Parliaments. Under Clive, and after the battle 
of Plassey, when the rapacity of the Company’s servants 
would have disgraced a horde of Tartars, the interference of 
Parliament was loudly exclaimed against. When Parlia- 
ment interfered in 1773, the happiness of the people of India 
and the good of England ucre the sole motives which in- 
duced the benevolent Company to resist its encroachments. 
When, ten years after, Mr. Fox was on the point of establish- 
ing for India the only fair form of administration ever contem- 
plated for the country, the East India Company became again 
alarmed for tlie happiness of the Hindoos and the welfare of 
Englishmen ; it intrigued Buccessfully, and drove the encroacher 
on Indian happiness and British prosperity from the adminis- 
tration. Tlie deprecated interference, however, was carried into 
eftect in another form; and in 1793, after ten years trial, the 
system was declared to be once more perfect. It was perfect 
before the interference of the Board of Control, and perfect 
after it. Notwithstanding the perfection which preceded 1793, 
some changes were forced upon the Company in that year also* 
With these changes, the system worked admirably in 1813; 
,and the nation was entreated, iis it valued its own honour and 
prosperity and the Iiappiness of the people of India, not to alter 
a tittlT^ of the existing system. Greater innovations than ever, 
were perpetrated hi that year ; and after twenty years experi- 
ence ‘ the Goippany again declares that perfection has been 
attained, md we are once more implored, as we leva the 
Hindoos and dear tea, to attempt no more rash innovations. 
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These inconsiderate monopolists wholly forget, that Parliament 
has encroached, on every practicable occasion, for more than 
{jixty years ; and that every fresh encroachment, cve^i by their 
own confession, has been followed by some amelioration in the 
government of India, and by some advantage to the people of 
England. They forget that under the pure unmixed adminis- 
tration of the Company, India was the victim of an extent of 
avarice, anarchy, and spoliation, of which there is no modern 
European example, except in the conquests of Mexico and 
Peru in the sixteenth century ; and that always in proportion 
as the Crown has succeeded in taking a share in the Indian 
administration, has that administration been improved and 
India prospered ; the amiable Company all the while deprecating 
change, and loudly complaining of violated rights, jit each suc- 
cessive encroachment. 

Exclusive of direct and substantial responsibility, the great 
advantage of having the Indian admiiiistrutioTi conducted by the 
Ministers of the Crown, over an administration conducted by 
any joint-stock association, is, that a responsible Minister cati 
have no grand interest separate and distinct from that of the country 
governed. The interest of the East India Company has hereto- 
fore been perfectly distitict from that of the people of India. The 
interest of the people of India is to be well governed ; and, as an 
important element in it, to be lightly taxed. The prominent 
interest of the East India Company has been to secure or increase 
dividends, and therefore to tax India as heavily as India will 
bear without risk of revolt. This has in fact been done. P>ery 
new tax that could be thought of has been imposed ; and no tax 
once imposed has ever been relinquished, except on an experi- 
ence of its utter unproductiveness, or when the Company has 
been compelled to abandon it by actual rebellion, of which there 
have been several examples. An insuperable objection upon 
this ground lies against the government scheme 5— »a fact which 
must be obvious to any one who has attended to the late dis- 
cussions at the India House, where instead of the interests 
of the people of India, M ere heard the weary debates of hours 
and days on such topics as ‘guarantee funds," ‘ surplus re« 
venue,* * assets,’ and ‘ profit and loss.' 

Next, on the local administration. India, as is sufficiently 
known, is divided into three governments, of which the ex% 
tent, population, military force, revenue, jincl charges, are com- 
pendiously described in the following Table, extracted and cor- 
rected from the official^statements 


Affairs of the East India Company, 1832; Finance aftd Accouhts, 
Appendix 2nd^ p. 412. 
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Before proceeding to the main subject, a few observations 
must be made with reference to this Table, on the great imper- 
fection of some of the public documj^nts laid before Parliament. 
In the Parliamentary Table, from which the principal part of 
this has been borrowed, the total area of the Presidency of 
Bengal is given at 307,329 square miles, and the total popula- 
tion at 69,817,1|;25. The territory ceded by the Burmese, is 
here altogether omitted, and the area of certain recent acquisi- 
tions from the Mahrattas, amounting to 85,700 squiire miles, is 
given, without any population. Then again, with respect 
to Bombay, the area of one great province of 5,500 square 
miles is included, but the population forgotten. These errors 
it has been endeavoured to correct, from the most probable 
estimates which could be made. In the Table, the Allies of 
the British Government are omitted. Computing their popula- 
tion as equal in density to that of the territories under the 
governments of Madras and Bombay, the whole British interests 
in India, direct or indireef, will be as follows - 

Area. Population. 

British territory ••• 563,037 81,344',500 

Allied territory •.« ... 614,610 61,461,000 

Total 1,177,647 142,805,500 

To begin with the civil department of the Indian govern- 
ment. Most readers are aware, and indeed it has already 
been pointed out in the preceding part of this article, that 
all civil office in India of honour and emolument, is a rigid 
monopoly confined to about a thousand individ^ials. These are 
nominated at the age of fifteen, by the Directors of theEast India 
Company, and must, in so far as their own body is concerned, rise 
by seniority to the highest civil offices in India, governors, and not 
always even these, excepted. In fact it is no exaggerated repre- 
sentation of the present system, — and it is only to be modified in 
the ministerial scheme by substituting the nomination of eand^ 
dates for the nomination of appointments, those who name the 
candidates and the parties who examine the candidates continuing 
to be the same persons, — to say, that under it, the future legist 
lators, ambassadors, judges, and financier of eighty millions of 
people, are selected for their respective vocations in their very 
boyhood, by such men as London merchants, bankers, and the 
like. No reasonable man can well deny, that taking a thousand 
men by lot from the educated classes of societ]^ from among 
whom to select public functionaries, would be a scheme more 
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likely to command the requisite talents, than the one which is 
thus to be submitted to the Legislature. 

The system for which thi^s is the principle of selection, is the 
most extravagantly expensive that the world ever heard of. To 
show the extent of its costliness, the way will be to trace the 
progress of an officer in the judicial department, not the most 
highly paid, for indeed all departments, be they mean or digni- 
fied, are paid alike, the universally pervading principle being 
emolument. The first expense incurred by the State for its civil 
functionary, is on account of the Home College at Haileybury, 
which costs per annum, including six and a half percent fortlm 
rent of buildings, 18,350/. in the average of the three years 
ending with 1830-31. This, for the average number of students 
instructed, is 640/. for three years education, exclusive of the 
student^s o^^n contributions. Of the results of this expensive 
institution, the evidence of Mr. Mackenzie, who was himself a 
distinguished student at it, is quite conclusive. — ‘ Should you say 
that the advantages derived from it were equivalent to the ex- 
pense of the institution itself r’ ^ I think, not; because I conceive 
the same advantage could have been attained without the expense. 
It would be difficult otherwise to u^eigh the one against the 
other.* — ‘ Is it your opinion that this institution might be dis- 
pensed with, without any serious public detriment V — ‘ I think, 
without any public detriment,’ 

Mr. Mill’s opinion is still more decided. In answer to the 
question — ‘Are you aw^are how far the Institution at Hailey- 
bury has been found beneficial to the object for which it was 
instituted ?*— He replies — ‘My opinion of the Institution at 
Haileybury, from all my knowledge of it, which however is far 
from perfect, is by no means favourable ; I conceive that there 
is very little done in the way of study, except by a small num- 
ber of the best disposed of the pupils, w^ho would study any- 
where ; and that the tendency which is inseparable from assem- 
blages of young men to run into dissolute courses, operates 
there to a deplorable extent.^ A little further on he observes, 
— ‘ Nothing is to be more lamented tlian this, that young men 
should be sent to act as judges in India, without having re- 
ceived, 1 believe 1 may say with truth, one word of instruction 
on the peculiar nature of the unspeakably important, most pecu- 
liar, and difficult dutim they will have to discharge ♦.* 

The next expense iiiriin'ed by the State, is for another insti- 
tution of a similar kin^ in India, the College of Calcutta j for the 


* Affairs of» the East India Company, 1832 ; Finance and Accounts, 
Appendix 2n(}i p. 414* Minutes of Evidence, Publicr pp. 54, & 76. 
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intention is to follow up the progress of the future judge on the 
principal establishment^ that of Bengal. ' He arrives in India at 
eighteen^ and may be supposed to continue at this ‘Seminary 
for one year. On the average of all the years of the present 
charter, down to 1829 - 30 , the yearly expenditure for this 
Seminary was l6,027/.j and the ajinual number of students 
educated being twenty-eight and a half, the charge for each is 
560 /. The Btud^it, however, has now a monthly salary of 30 /* ; 
so that the whole expense to the State of his residence at the 
College, is 920/. Mr. Mackenzie, for fifteen years the leading 
member of the College Council, calmly pronounces sentence of 
condemnation upon this Seminary as follows : — * Should you 
say that the institution of the College at Calcutta has been 
publicly useful, and if so, to what degree ?’ — ‘ 1 think it has 
been useful, chiefly in providing books, by which the acquisi- 
tion of the native languages has been greatly facilitated. But 
that object having been accomplished, Hhink, on the whole, it is 
disadvantageous to the public service, instead of advantageous*.’ 
It is strange that any government should insist on continuing 
a college which is only useful as a library, or on supporting a 
library at an expense of lG,0()()/. per annum, and this for the 
accommodation of cight-and-twenty young gentlemen, a con- 
siderable portion of whom, it is admitted, cannot by any persua- 
sion be brought to look into a book. 

The origin of the co-existence of two seminaries, one in 
England and one in India, is curious. The Marquis of Wellesley, 
in 1801 , for his own special glorification, founded the College of 
Calcutta, which during the first four years, cost, exclusiveof build- 
ings, 193 , 813 /., or including salaries received by the studente, 
268,690/. t * The number of students educateij during the four 
years was 208 , so that the education of each cost 1 , 292 /, per 
annum. The Court of Directors became envious of the glory of 
the Governor General, and resolved to have a college of their 
own, commanding Lord Wellesley to reduce bis establishment, 
which was accordingly done. In the four next years, the joint 
charges of the two Seminaries ^nounted to 230,977/^ or to 
near 60,000/. per annum. Contrast this profuse and useless 
expenditure of public money with the sums expended for the 
education of the natives. These natives in 1813 were eetimaled 
at 60,000,000, and the annual amount expelled on their 
little exceeded 5 , 000 /. In that year, Barliament in itf extreme* 

* AAtirs of ihd Ea$t India Cdaipany, MiduteS of Evidence, Public, 
p. 7<). 

t Atfeirs of the East India CNirapany, Public, Appendix 2nd, p. 676, 
Finance and Accounts, PfU't II, Appendix p» 414, ^ 
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liberality enacted, that 10 , 000 /. per annum should be set aside 
for the ^ promotion of native literature and science yet for eleven 
years thereafter, the annual expenditure ranged but 7,370/., 
and it was not until 1824, that the sum exceeded the Parlia- 
mentary grant. For eighteen years the sum expended on 
native education was but 273,522/., that is, out of a revenue 
exceeding twenty-one millions, very little more than 15,000/. 
per annum, or not within 10 , 000 /. of the salary pf the Governor- 
General. 

The aspirant, it must be remembered, is still but nineteen 
years of age, and beyond a small smattering of eastern languages, 
which will hardly en.able him to carry on the most common 
conversation with his domestics, he has received no education 
whatever to^ qualify him for the judicial oflhcc. Six years may 
therefore be* given him, or till he is five-and-twenty, to acquire 
officially and empirically, the only way in which he can acquire 
it, some acquaintaMce \vith the laws which he is eventually to 
administer. For one half of this period he may receive, as an 
assistant, a salary of 48o/. per annum, and for tlie remainder 
one of 600 /. per annum. The whole sum will be a charge to the 
state for his education, such as it is, of 3,240/. From twenty-five 
to thirty, it shall be supj)oscd that the services to be performed, 
in a subordinate official capacity, are of some value. The salary 
now received in the capacity of what is called a Register, may, 
for the first three years, be about 800/. a year, and for the two 
last about 1 , 200 /, This, however, is still a period of probation and 
training ; and at least one half of the salary must be considered as 
an expense incurred by the State for tlie education of its func- 
tionary, or for qualifying him for a seat on the bench. This is 
2,400/. At thirty, our functionary is promoted to the bench, 
where he shall be supposed to serve for fifteen years ) five, as a 
district judge ; five as a provincial judge of appeal 5 and five more 
as a judge of the principal appellate court ; in the first capacity 
with a salary of 3,000/. per annum ; in the second with one of 
4,800/.; and in the last with one of 6,000/. per annum. Before this 
whole period of twenty-seven years actual residence in India 
shall have expired, our Indian judge is entitled to retire upon a 
pension of l, 000 /. per annum, one half furnished from deduc- 
tions from his various salaries, and the other moiety by direct 
contribution from thcrstate. 

After this analysis, it is easy to compute the cost of 
fifteen years services *of a Company’s judge, and to compare 
them, with the cost of a professional jifedge, serving the same 

* Affairs of the Bast lAdia Company, Public, 1632, p. 463. 
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period, educated at hi^ owii e^ase, aad pisoceeifo^ to liufia at 
the mature age of forty, tue items of the c^«« of, the 
Company’s judge, recapitulated, ate aa follow 


Haileyhury^Pollege . . , . , 

Simple Inteieli ou the saipe, for twenty.seven years, at 5 per 
cent . . . . . ’ . 

Calcutta CoHege aod Salary 
Simple lutereK‘c^\he same, for twenty-six years . 

Salary as Judicial Assistant 
Simple IntareM OB thesaan, Ihr twenty years 
Salary aa Re^sler, ona half 
Simple Interest en4he same, for fiKeen years 
Judicial Serrioes, for fifteen years . . , 

Value of a Info imnnity of 3001. at forty-seven yearf of a^ 


6 


' &64 

920 
' 1,196 

3,400 

1,800 

«9,0(X> 

A,90fi 

miSs 


The salaries and chargee of several of the Judges sent by the 
Crown to India are represented in the following table : — 


OFFICE. 

1^ ycAi* 

^aaange- 

ttemy 

tolndfo 

of 

AjSSUltV. 

Total • 

,4if . 

Puiine Judge of tho King’s Supreme Court at Bombay 

Hscorder of Bombay • 

Becorder qf Prince of W^^s Island • • 

Kecorder of Sincapore, &c ' 

69,400 

50.000 

45.000 

53.000 

1,000 

leOOO 

i,000 

i 

to, CM 
8,890. 
8,890 
8,3^ 

f4M 


without a fcofeMsional education costs near twodflr pcr«aBN|t*i 
more than tneh^hast class of King’s Judges efhlmtw hit. the 
table, and sissi^ per eent. iptce than the lowest data ; dhUtlaAor 
say, an iddividual without legaln^ation, 
vanced to the beaoh at the paeinature'age of ie,i N ia»i 9 i k«gM ffe 
costly to the state than a Judm of rwotation ofii ctmtfictOtf, 
promoted from.Ahc expeaaive har «f B a ghiB d IvhAiietilfotBire' 
age of forty* ,.|f tiw.,(ioinpariaon be. made vrithitbeiiiiludiea' 
sent by the Cifaiirft )to> the C!eloidfa» it 
still moi^.tmfoheijtKhhfo te. the «ystiemfii«^^ 

Thus in Owhni^theae ia a King's Ohicc JhbdoetiMidli)bi , 

Judges 1 the Ca^Jostase with aeahaittiiufoftli^pwj 
the ttr4 PuisncJa%fri«i&giO&04iBd^ 

• fifteen j»a»» ^ 

so,Q0p/.„m^ fis,ooo4 Aeto ja neteif fodi 
tioD, any pensicn. A Company 'a Aud^ps ifyer 
more than a Chief JiMtioctofCteylpOf^rjM^^ 

To{,. xiXi^lfesImtnsforifimeto. 
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Puisne Judges; and nearly as much as four second Puisne 
Judges. It is hardly necessary to inform the reader that a King's 
Judge itf Ceylon must be, a barrister df five years standing". 
This may be taken to be conclusive of the whole affair of an 
exclusive Service for India. . 

It has been stated that almost all departments of civil em- 
ployment in India are paid upon nearly the same scale ; in the 
same way as if ip this country the service of ^ collector of the 
assessed taxes were to be as highly rewarded as those of a 
Judge, or.asiflhe salary of a Cammissioner of Stamps were 
made the. same as- that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
the First Lord of the Treasury. The following are samples 
which will show the operation of this new swedes of democratic 
arrangement 


Senior Judge of the Provincial Court of Bareilly . . £5,000 

Agent, or Agent of the Salt monopoly, at Bulloah . 5,093 

Puisne Judge of .the Sapieme Court of Appeal . . 5,500 

Agent of the Opiutti monopoly in Malwah . . . 6,000 

Resident or Ambassador at the Court of Nepaul . . 6,000 

Postmaster General . . . • , .6,138 

Collector of Cnstonas at Agra . , . . , 4,787 

Puishe Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal, Calcutta . 3,500 

Superintendent of Stamps . . * . . 3,358 

Superintendent of Police in Calcutta • . . 4,560 

Accountant General • . . . . . 4,440 

Collector of Customs, Mirzapore * . . . . 4,500 

Member of the Supreme Council .... 10,000 

Chief of the Select Committee of Supercargoes in China^ (in 

1823-24) 10,000 

Member of the Supreme Council at Madras . . . 6,000 

Second Member of the Committee of Supercargoes in China. 8,333 


The pension, after two-and-twenty years standing, is precisely 
the same for every rank and office, and is actually drawn as such 
at the present moment by governors, members of council, 
judges, collectors of land-tax and customs, commercial agents, 
agents of monopolies, and sub-^export-and-import-warehouse- 
keepers. A 6y|tem of rewarding services, of such abuse both 
in respect of amount and of principle, is such ns tbeTevenue of 
no country can withstand, and is utterly overwhelming to a poor 
and semi-barbarous qountry like India, and in which native func- 
tionaries exercising the sapie trusts under native govemniehth, 
would not receive on^^tenth of the amount here described. About' 
two millions of the public revenue are,<4kB has already been said, 

I , I. I. M l ...I..,,, II . U f 1 1 1 'IH li ir A pi 

* Returns Cf all Cv/il OiBces and Eitablkhmeats, 1999;-rr£aat India 
Company’s* Affairs, First^Report and Evidence, 183(^ Appends, p. 10?. 
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divided among a thousand individuals, and consequently India, 
instead of having a competency of adequately paid servants has 
a paucity of pampered ones. 

One proof of the poverty of India, and of the monstrous 
system of extravagance on which its civil government is con- 
ducted, which may be produced, ought to silence every 
attempt at extenuation. Under the government of Madras, 
which, as will be^een by the table, contains upwards of thirteen 
and a half millions of inhabitants, or a larger population than 
the kingdom of Spain, the total amount of property under litiga- 
tion, with a litigious people, in every court, native and European^ 
whether appelliU» or of primary instance, with the two excep- 
tions of the Supreme Native Appellate Court and King’s Court, 
was, in 1818, 458,883/. The judicial charges amounted, at iKe 
same time, to 850,000/. Of this sum, the salBries of the 
European Judges alone, amounted to no leas than S60,000/., 
being near sixty per cent, of the whole property under litigU', 
tion *. 

But the Indian salaries are extravagant even in comparison 
with the corresponding English salaries ; of which a remarkable 
and a clear case occurs at this moment in the example of 
the Parliamentary Commissioners for investigating the Carnatic 
and Tanjore debts. The three principal Commissioners in 
England draw 1 ,500/. or in all 4,500/< The three Commissioners 
in India subordinate to them, draw respectively 4,500/., 3,500/., 
and 3,000/., making in all 11,000/, ;—two-and-a-half times as 
much as their principals. 

Under the present system a man of talent and industry rises 
to the highest offices of profit and distinction j,and a man of 
ordinary prudence and probity, whatever the medioority of his 
talents, inevitably succeeds to offices of large emolument. 
Nothing short of utter imprudence or utter want of prolsity, will 
hinder promotion ; and even in these extreme cases, the party is 
allowed a subsistence iraual in amount to what is given by the 
state to a poor Peer in J^gland. ! 

The monopoly of civil ^ffise in India, ikiay be oompared to a 
state of thinga m Uuscoui^,’ in which ev^ office ^ hcffiOof 
and profit, whether legislative, judtoml.or Aliouti 

exclusirfiy confined to 'heirs of eiittoV . 

cmmnunhi^ et laege onty^ unpc^ttlile amd vbwmM 
*01] detail |md fatigue, evt eanffi 

eko^Ktoteti and tide-wallfini. it is eomev^atworse tiharr tbfi 


« Selecttona firnm the fltoofds at the India House; Vol. 
4tb, p, 37 • 
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monopoly of civil and military offices by the privileged orders in 
the old oUg^cbies of Europe, because in this case there existed 
a wider field to select froni, and it was generally the younger 
sons, and not those who enjoyed the rights of primogeniture, who 
aspired to office. A system of this kind necessarily engenders 
habits of improvidence, which break out even in England, and 
become still more conspicuous in India. But upon a point 
of this kind, it is better to allow a tnemlfer of the parti- 
cular service itself to speak. ‘ Have you,’ said the Select 
Committee of the Commons of 1832, to Mr. Sullivan, a very 
able and liberal officer of the Indian Government, * any doubt 
that the prevailing feeling among the youpg men educated at 
Haileybury has been that of a provision having been already 
made for them, and they are to look at India pnncv|)al1y with a 
view that they may be able to accumulate wealth there, to remit 
to England ?’ ^ J think a notion of that kind is very likely to 

be engendered at HSileybury.’ — ‘ Are you aware that the 
practical result of the extravagant notions imbibed at the col- 
leges, led, some few years ago, into an inquiry of the amount of 
debts contracted by the civil servants at Bengal?—* I have a 
perfect recollection of that inquiry having been set on foot.’ 
^ Did the amount of debt, as stated by tliemselves, on that 
occasion, amount to several millions sterling ' As far as my 
recollection serves me, it was reported that the debts amounted 
to nearly three millions sterling; I know the amount was very 
large, but it may have been much exaggerated by report.’ — 
^ What evidence nave you to give to the Committee, of extrava- 

f ance existing at the college of Haileybury V — * I believe it to 
e so very notorious as hardly to require formal proof. I cOfuld 
state an instance of a son of a friend of mine, who was about to 
embark for India two months ago, and who wag arrested ih his 
progress to the ship for debt; bills to a large aomuni WeVe 
brought to his father, and amongst others was cl bilt from the 
tobacconist of 107/. for six months supply of segars for this 
young man*.’ 

The portion of the Indian administration now alluded tO; had, 
until within the last few years, been the sublect of higb-^uud- 
ing praises ; but, as the laudations came either frdSn the parties 
themselves or those p'bo originally uominated them, or from iTory 
ministries in coliusion with die lat^r, the praises are of .slender 
valuer Pretty nearly the whole truth on thi|ft 8ah|eptia stated 
by Mr. Courtenay after sixteen years q;cperiehoe as ISocrhtary of 

^ ^ : — : — ~rT7 — ^ 

* Hvidemse of John SulUvan, Jbq. sf I|32, 

page 63. * * . . . , 
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the Boaid of Control. * From your experience of the charac- 
ter of the Indian servants,’ say the Committee of the Commons 
to him, ' what is your estimate . of their general * capacity, 
diligence and public qualities V ‘That is a very difficult question 
indeed to answer; because it is a remark that almost every 
person has made who has been concerned in Indian affairs, that 
gentlemen who, when you read their writing, appear to be 
extremely sensil^c and well-informed men, quite fail when you 
come in contact with them in England. It would be injustice 
not to say, that there is a very great proportion of intelligence 
and diligence, and zeal and knowledge, among the Indian func- 
tionaries ; but I feel myselfhound to say, that the character of 
superiority which has been constantly given to them, is not 
warranted by what I have observed ‘ 

But in truth we ought rather to wonder that so fhuch talent 
has sprung up under a system so unpromising, than to complain 
that m general it has given rise only to, tame mediocrity. The 
novel circumstances and striking events q|f British Indian 
history, have in fact tended to the developement of talent, to 
a degree which could not have taken place under more 
ordinary ciicumstances ; and the powerful excitement arising 
from this cause has in a good measure counteracted the blight- 
ing effects which might naturally have been looked for from a 
vicious system of monopoly. After all however, from the 
earliest period of the British conquests in India down to the pre- 
sent time, it must be noticed, that the most distinguished cha- 
racters connected with Indian history, whether literary, political, 
or scientific, have not belonged to the body in question, but 
emanated more generally, as might be looked for, from the 
wider field of the military service, or from parties unconnected 
either with the civil or military services of the East ImHa 
Company. 

The simple, obvious, and just remedy, would be tbe throwing 

g ien ^Iji civil offices in India to eve^ British subject, Indian or 
uropean, that should qualify himself for them by adequate know- 
ledge, ei^perience, and integrity ; leaving the nomination to tbe 
loc^ government of India, the only party that he»meana, or in- 
deed can ny my tafionnl ebppositiofi be si^poseB Oofnpetetft, to 
judge of wo capacity 6f candidates. Engfishineh 'of^ tl^r 
daio§ndaQte,''4i^lqdiaiv>i Bien beobhd'io’^fill 

abnodanefe a^ eyen ^rt 'of 

the . falt^tw ' wkmh^ *^it* - t*****^’^®^*^!’^^*'^ 
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statement, taken from official documents, may be adduced in 

corroboration. 

« 

♦ 

Collector of the Land-tax on the present systenii per ann. 

Ditto ditto being a Native^ according to the 

evidence of R^jah Ram Mohun Roy « « « 

Pitto being an Anglo-Indian^ according to the 
evidence of Mr. Ricketts . • . /« 

District Judge and Magistrate^ under the present sj%tein . 

Ditto being a native^ according to the testimony of 

Sir Henry Strachey . .... 

Magistrate of Calcutta^ being of the privileged service • 

Ditto British subject^ not of the ’privileged service^ 

(average) . . . . . . 

Judge of the, suburbs of Calcutta, being of the privileged 
service ' • . . . • , . 

Commissioner of the Court of Requests of Calcutta, not 
of the privileged service . , . • 

• 

It will appear Yrom this brief statement, that many offices, 
from which natives are at present wholly excluded, may be filled 
by them for from one-seventh to one-tenth of the sum which is 
now paid for the performance of the same duties ; — that Anglo- 
Indians, or as they are vulgarly called half-castes, may be had 
for many offices to which they are competent, for one-third part 
of the present expenditure ; — and that even accomplished 
Europeans may be had for one-half of the present salaries ; and 
in all these cases, it must be recollected, that there hare been 
excluded from the comparison the charges of training and pen- 
sioning under the present system. 

With respect to the natives, in particular, a few words must 
be added. Seven-eighths of the administration of justice, it is 
calculated, is virtually conducted by them ; and so in propor- 
tion with other branches of the public service. ‘ We plabe,' 
says the able and liberal Sir Henry Strachey, ' the EurObean 
beyond the reach of temptation. To the native,' a man wnose 
ancestors perhaps bore high command, we assign some ministerial 
office, witn a poor stipend of twenty or thirty rupees per month 
(24/. or 30/. per annum). Then we pronounce tftat the Indians 
are corrupt, and that no race of men but the Company’s Europeaii 
servants are fit to govern thepa.’ ' If we encourage them/ hb 
says in another place, ' if we allow them to aspire to high offipe. 
if we pay them well, if we raise them in tlm;r..own bs^inajm^ 
they will soon be found fit for any official employment Itf Xhdw. 

• Returns of ‘all Civil Offices, 1830;~Rbpbrt and Afi^lldije, 1831s— 
Second Repdit, 1830 Selection of Papers Irem the Rec^i^s, Vd.Ir 
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I beg to repeat what I long ago in gubstance said upoh this 
subject, that the natives are aepressed and humiliated, being 
confined by us to subordinate and sprvile offices *.’ Sir Henry 
explains what he means by ' paying them well/ by stating that 
what be calls good and adequate pay is one-tenth part of what 
is at present received by the civil functionaries of the Company. 
Sir Henry’s opinion has reference to the state of things thirty 
years ago, but mUters are by no means improved since then, as 
will be seen by the following extract from the evidence of Mr. 
Sullivan, which refers to that portion of India where the natives 
are most employed and best paid. ‘ Under the present regula- 
tions of the Mirras government/ he says, ‘ the highest salary a 
native can attain to is 700 rupees a month, and that only after 
having served as the head native officer of a province for twenty 
years ; he must tie an old man therefore before he gets possession 
of the office, and he must serve twenty years before he can 
attain the maximum allowance ; at tb^s moment, I believe, in 
the Madras territories theYe is not more than one native who 
really draws that allowance f.’ One man out of a population of 
thirteen millions and a half has a salary of about 800^. a-year ; 
and this is the government which is eternally making loud pro- 
fessions of its desire to promote the happiness of the native 
inhabitants, and to protect them from the alleged rapacity of 
other Europeans. 

If in reality Englishmen could be dispensed with in the civil 
administration of India,— a thing obviously impossible in a con- 
quered country, where they are not only the dominant but also 
me most civilized race,— it would be very desirable as a mea- 
sure of mere economy. Hut as it is impracticable, the next best 
course ought to be pursued,— that of employing Englishmen of 
the cheapest and most efficient description, and all others whose 
services can be made available. The very oppo^te course is 
pursued. A few Englishmen are employed at a price as dear as 
it is possible to make it; and except for the meanest offices, all 
others are rejected. An Englishman leaves a rich, dear, and 
civilized country, and repairs to a poor, uncivilised country, 
and during a temporary sojourn he must be so highly remuner- 
ated, as to be able to return, in middle life, with a fortune suffi- 
ciently ample to enable him to livo in the espsnsive country 
which he originally quitted ; for be i» by 4aw,-i« law asoaiisary 
to protect tb« monopoly,— pre^ni^ fromaattlhviii the min^ 

S .mwhiohhahiiapastiedthahsAyaamG^hiajm^ From aU 

* SeleedeM hum Reoonli at the India %n«e, Vol. 11. p, 67. 
t AffiOre of the 8M Tndis <lotBpm7i Minates'of SHlMteei 
p.66n-.lW8, f ^ 
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that has now been stated, it may without hesitation be concluded, 
that until the law establishes the free colonization of English- 
men in India, and confers upon the local administration the full 
power of selecting from any class of British subjects without 
distinction of birth, faith, or colour, fit instruments for conduct- 
ing the civil government, it is wholly unreasonable to expect that 
the government should ever be administered either cheaply or 
efficiently,— -with benefit to the people, or ^ith honour and 
credit to the rulers. 

The next anomaly and abuse in the existing administration, 
which will be referred to as reauiring immediate reformation, 
arises out of the diversity of conflicting interests which exists in 
the local government. There are three distinct governments, 
each acting, for the most part on its own judgm^t and responsi- 
bility ; whife there is a royal establishment in Ceylon, wholly 
independent of any of them, although separated but by a narrow 
strait ; and a military ,navy wholly independent of all, and 
owning obedience to no one of them/ Each of the Company’s 
three governments has its own distinct civil establishment, its 
own distinct and separate army, its own distinct code of civil 
and criminal laws, its own distinct coinage, and its own distinct 
fiscal laws, in which it not unfreqiiently treats its neighbour 
government as if it were an alien. Upon each of these will be 
offered a few brief remarks. 

First then, of the governments themselves. Instead of one 
governor, and one council, we have three governors and three 
councils. Instead of one Board of Customs, one Board of 
Revenue, and one Marine Board, we have these in triplicate ; 
and of course, instead of one set of secretaries, we have triple 
sets. The charges thus unnecessarily multiplied are as 
follow 

Governors with their Councils .... JS 141,^6^ 
Subordinate Boards ... . . 191 ,53d 

Secretaryships . . • . • .155,185 

Total .... . ^427.982 

Here are charges which exceed by the sum of full 160,0004 
sterling the whole expenditure of the executive government 
of Great Britain atid Ireland, viz. the Home Office, the 
Foreign Office, the Cij^onial Office, the Office of Privy Council 
and Privy Seal, the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, and the Alien 
Office, including contingencies as wdl as fixed chargee* It ie 
obvious that t^ere is ampk* room for retrenchment here. Unity 
and efficiency, as well as economy, would of ooutso be better 
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secured with one government all over India, with subordinate 
deputies or lieutenants to the Governor General where distance 
or local peculiarities required them.. The only portion of the 
Indian administration where unity is preserved, and it owes it to 
the necessity of the subject, is the diplomacy, which is vested 
solely and exclusively in the Governor- General, The annual 
charge for this is 249,1()1/.*, which is within 16,466/. of 
the diplomatic ind consular establishment of Great Britain, 
for every part of the world, contingent as well as regular; 
— a strong presumption of extravagance, since the latter is itself 
incomparably the most extravagant in Europe. 

Each of the three governments has its own distinct civil 
establishment. Bengal with a territory of 366,129 square 
miles, a population of 61,193,889, and a revenue of 13,868,177/. 
has 692 pnvileged civil employes ; whereas Bombay, with little 
more than one sixth of the extent of territory, with less than one 
ninth part of the populajtion, and lessk thait one sixth of the 
revenue, has 215. Tried either by the test of area, population, 
or revenue, there are either too many in Bombay, or too few in 
Bengal. If the proper proportion exist in Bengal in reference 
to population for example, instead of 216 civil servants at Bom- 
bay there ought to be but sixty-six, so that there are more than 
three times as many as there ought to be. The case is more 
preposterous in the smaller settlements. Madras, with above 
140 thousaiKl square miles of territory and thirteen millions 
and a half of iimabitants, has but 261 civil servants ; whereas 
Sineapore and the other settlements in the Straits of the Malaccas, 
with a territory of about 1,300 square miles and 107,000 inba-^ 
bitants, have no fewer than thirteen. But the folly of this kind 
of privileged establishment is rendered more oonspienous stilh 
on reference to the Island of Saint-Helena, which containsT 
but forty-seven square miles, with a population under 6,000- 
This place, and it is the only one belonging to tiie East India 
Coraparw of the same nature, is in the strictest sense of the 
word a Colony, or English Plantation ; and except for creating 
patronage, wnich indeed is the palpable object everywhere, 
had hb more call for a privileged uivil Service than it had for a 
Uni versity upon the same scale as Oxford or Cambridge* It hat, 
notwiriistaiiding, exclusive of the Governor and ©eputy OoveiN 
nor, w less than fifteen functionaries: i^dsr he^J It 

wiil tiof thareftrfe be Surprising find; ihat has no 

lev^uej it has ten bxpenditiito aimumi} fbe 

neighbouring island of ^Ascension, to put it feiriy to^ the bhisM^ 
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iDeing at the same time economically administered by a Majoc 
of the royal marines and a small party of his corps. 

The army is not only the (nost important but by far the most 
perfect part of the Indian Government ; the last a very fortunate 
circumstance, seeing that India, in reality, and indeed from 
necessity, is a country essentially maintained by the sword,— 
every other portion of the administration than the military, hav- 
ing Men in fact heretofore comparatively trivifil, subsidiary, or 
unessential. It is by no means going too far to say, in so iar as 
the Natives of India are concerned, that had the revenue been 
collected by military officers, and justice administered by 
martial law, the country would have teen in no respect worse 
than it is at present. The revenue would have been collected 
at less expepse, and justice more promply administered, and the 
discipline of the army alone have suffered. If India is consi- 
dered as what it really is, a conquered country, situated at a 
vast distance from<ihe cpuntry which effected the conquest and 
which still essentially maintains it, th^ army must be considered 
as very small. It amounts in all to about 284,000 rauk and 
file, of which about 37,000 are Europeans. The proportion of the 
conquerors therefore to the conquered is less than one to 2,000, 
and the proportion of the whole array to the population is but 
one to 360 or thereabouts. Its small amount is made the more 
obvious- by comparing it with that of the military force of 
any European nation, — of Russia for example, which is as one 
to seventy-five of the inhabitants. Even the expense ©f main- 
taining the army is comparatively moderate, being no more than 
between seven and eight per cent, beyond the civil charges. 
The Indian army consists of about 20,000 King's troops, infantry 
and cavalry,— of about 17,000 European troops infantry and 
artillery, under the name of the Company’s, and of a native or 
Sepoy army officered by Europeans, of 186,000 men, consisting 
of a large proportion of infantry, a considerable portion of 
cavalry, and a trifling amount of artillery. The Company’s 
army chiefly differs from that of the Crown, in the officers 
rising by seniority, as in our marine and artillery service. 

There is no branch of the Indian Government which suffers so 
much inconvenience from the division into governments, as the 
army. There are three distinct armies, three distinct com* 
mandera*in-chief, andtthree distinct general staffs, to say ttothir^ 
ofinmtlw respects diqjtinctinternal regulations, and diffinreiU rates 
of pay. 'fhe numbers of the different armies, as might be exfwetsd, 
are neiffrer proportioned to the area, the populousness, the niar* 
tial or ’unmai,tial character of the pecrple, or the extept of 
frontier of tits differed goveramwitsr Mnaros with 
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of thirteen millions and a half only, has an army of 70,363 ; 
whereas Bengal, with a population of above 60,000,000, has 
but 112,722. Madras is either bounded by the sea, ‘or by the 
territories of tributary and dependent Princes, or by those of 
Bengal and Bombay, and there is not a foot of its frontier 
exposed to an enemy. Of Bengal, the whole eastern frontier, 
the northern frontier, and especially the north>westem frontier, 
are exposed, l^ut even if the Madras territory had been as 
exposed to external attack as that of Bengal, it ought, if the 
troops of the latter be of adequate number, to have an army of 
no more than 35,000 instead of 70,000, so that it is in reality 
paying for 45,000 men more than are necessary, or, making the 
largest allowances for the subsidiary forces which it furnishes to 
Native Princes, at least 30,000. Here it is pretty obvious 
then, that there is an annual waste of the public ^sources to 
the extent of from 1 ,300,000/. to 2,000,000/. sterling. The pro- 
portion of Europeans to the whole Bejigal ermy is but one- 
seventh ; in the Madras atmy it is about one-sixth ; and in the 
Bombay army between one-fifth and one-sixth.' These anoma- 
lies are easily accounted for. Each government levies new 
forces at its own discretion, and oji its own judgment of the 
necessity for them ; and it not uufrequently happens that when 
new forces are levied by one party, the other, to protect the 
officers of Its army from supercession, is compelled to raise new 
regiments when there is no other necessity for it. The obvious 
remedy for all this, is the amalgamation of the three armies into 
one,— placing them under one commander, one staff, one system 
of internal regulations, and one uniform rate of pay. All the 
judicious officers examined before the Committee of the Com- 
mons, insist upon the necessity of such an arrangement ; which 
it is dear would be followed by economy and efficiency. 

It is full time that the army, of all the branches of tite 
government, should be placed under the direct administration of 
the Csownt for want of respect for the commercial body to 
which by theory it has heretoibre belonged, appears to have pro- 
duced a considerable share of insubordination inconsistent with 
the efficiency of a military body. The rise by seniority, too, 
has perhaps contributed. One of the Idle oommanders-iiM 
chief, in answer to a question put to him by the Ckjmatmv 
respecting, the expediency of uniting th# ladiaa Miim aa « 
royal ammiTa gi^aa the foUowing veiw detswlfd t«etiiwoiiy#Mr Upon 
thatpeint, lay# he, ' I ehouM tay, ffiat one verygraal advantegp 
wo«il4 oertainly result from the armies of Itffiia betogootimdered. 
as »f«l armies, because it is pei^ectly impofsihle for me 
(caUed upon toiliYV tr^oe here) to oodM fran4^ fCon* 
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mittee that there is a great spirit of insubordination in the 
army, at least in that I had the opportunity of more particularly 
seeing, which is the Bengal. army. A sort of spirit of indepen- 
dence prevails amongst the officers, which is totally inconsistent 
with our ideas of military discipline. 1 had abundant opportu- 
nities of seeing it myself, and had the proofs before me of that 
spirit ; and I have reason to think, from what I have subsecjjuently 
heard of things that have transpired in that country, within very 
late periods, that that spirit is by no means subsiding, but, if 
possible, becoming worse ; and 1 cannot help thinking that this 
evil would be remedied by the change proposed. I do not see 
the possibility (at all events I am not prepared io poin^^ out the 
means, which would require great management and circumspec- 
tion) of assimilating the two services so completely as to put the 
armies of India upon the same fooling as those of the King’s 
regiments 

‘ As to the code of laws, or, as they are commonly called, 
* regulations,’ eacji government has its own, as duly registered and 
as distinct from that of the others as British Acts of Parliament 
are from the whole. The historian of British India points out the 
proper remedy in this case,— the establishment of a Legislative 
Council, distinct from the Administrative Council, whose busi- 
ness it should be to make laws for all India. This legislative 
organ, he thinks, ought to consist of five persons, namely, the 
Governor General, a professional lawyer, a European of extensive 
local knowledge, a Native of India of the same description, and, 
as he himself expresses it, 'a man capable of bringing to the 
great work, the aid of general principles ; in short, a person 
thoroughly versed in the philosopny of man and of govenamentf.’ 
With such a body a consistent and uniform code of laws might 
in time be compiled, suited to the genius of Indian society* The 
Court of Directors and Board of Control have at various 
times countenanced the notion that the British subjects in India 
ought to be governed by the Hindoo laws ; forgetting that the 
Hindoos have been conquered by Turks and Afghans for, more 
than seven centuries before we knew them, and have now been 
conquered for the best part of one century by EuropeanSj having 
moreover mixed more or less with Europeans, and pa^rtakei^ to a 
considerable extent of their arts and knowledge for a pericMl of 
three centuries. Tht first party that would rebel against such 
a project would be tl^ Hindoos themselves. The 
quite so irrational, but nearly so, as would be that of proppsing 

if 
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to govern a modern European nation by the civil and criminal 
law which was unquestionably useful in governing and civilizing 
the Jews in the time of Moses. Sir Henry Strachey'is a little 
out of humour with a question put to him by the honourable 
Court of Directors, and which had the restitution of Hindoo 
institutions for its object. * In the woods/ he says, ' among the 
rajahs and poligara of the borders, may yet be gathered lessons 
for those legislators who would govern Hindostan according to 
the ancient institutions. There, by contemplating Poligar man- 
cement, we may study Menu to more purpose than in his book. 
Inere wC might supply the defects of history, and from what still 
exists, foHrm a tolerable judgment of the state of India in remote 

ages But of what value are authorities, mere authorities, 

ancient or modern, to those who profess to underj^tand these 

J tuestions and discuss them on their own merit ? Can it detract 
rom the fitness of the regulations introduced twenty years ago by 
Lord Cornwallis, to learn that about twgity centuries ago King 
Porus had no fancy for any judicial system but that of Menu ? 

We talk of respecting the usages of the people. This is a 

good rule, when the usages are good ; but many of the native 
usages are in the highest degree barbarous and absurd ; and we 
are not quite so barbarous and absurd, I hope, as to encourage 
them 

The administration of the law is in a deplorable condition; 
six-sevenths of it is in the hands of native Judges who are paid 
by fees and have no salaries, and the English Judges are for 
the most part in the unhappy state of being in the hands of the 
ministerial officers of their courts, notorious for their corruption 
and profligacy. To administer justice, civil and criminal, primary 
and appellate, to 80,000,000 of people, there ^re 300 judicial 
functionaries of all grades, many of whom however, are changed 
at the same time with the administration of the revenues, and 
almost all of them with the administration of the police and the 
lucistracy. 

The laws which unprofessional Englishmen are called upon 
to administer, are administered for the most part in the Persian 
langtiage, which neither is, nor ever was the spoken language 
of any part of India, nor, for that matter, even the oral bmg asge 
of any one race of its conquerors ;~which the Engiisb 
do not^bdcrstand half so well as* Englshmen mu$My 
stand" and which they sometii^a de .not iiMaitlinjd 

the mmieterial officers of tbe oaaii iii»dersiaiiid 
petimpo as well, but o^tainly not better, than tbe offioers.cf our 
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own courts understood lavv-Iatin when it was the language of 
our records, and of which tlie people do not understand one 
word at all. Let the reade* fancy to him'self, — and there is not 
the slightest exaggeration itt the comparison, — young French- 
men of eighteen, after twelve years experience of England, 
scarcely keeping company during the penod of their probation 
with any but Frenchmen, deputed by twos and threes to the 
bogs of Ireland, the mountains of Wales, the highlands of Scot- 
land, and the different counties of the three kingdoms, to 
administer justice and preserve the peace; the proceedings 
of the court being all the while in a dead language which our 
Gallic youths had not studied at school ; and he will have a 
very tolerable notion of the helpless and unenviable condition of 
the administrators of the law in British India. The delay in the 
adminisiratron of justice is of course enormous and increasing. 
Under the Bengal presidency the causes in etrearin 1819, were 
81,000; and in 1829, they had crep^ up to 140,000, or in ten 
years sustained an increase of 76 per cent*. 

The coinage affords a striking instance of the incongruity of 
the Indian administration. First, the currency is foreign in a 
British possession. Each government has its own coin, and 
the Presidency of Bengal has two coinages ; so that in reality 
there are no less tlian four distinct mints at work in British 
India. Three out of the four coinages have not only distinct 
impressions, but different values. The coinage of one govern- 
ment is not current in the territories of the other ; it is only 
bullion, and must be put into the melting-pot. Again, under 
the Presidency of Bengal, the civil establishments are paid in 
one denomination of money, the military in a second, and the 
general accounts? are kept in a third, all differing from each other 
very materially in value. Notwithstanding the charge of a 
seignorage of 2 per cent, a heavy loss is annually sustained by 
the mints. This is stated in the public accounts, for 1829-30, 
at 44,285/.t ; but this does not include buildings, or wear and 
tear of machinery. One of the Bengal mints alone cost 200,000/. 
sterling ; and the mint of Bombay has scarcely been less costly. 
To add therefore but 50,000/. a piece for the two remaining 
mints would make a clear sum of half a million sterling, 
which at the rate of 15 pgr cent (which includes interest, 
insurance, repairs of miildings, and wear and tear of machinery) 
gives 75,000/. per aunum, which will make the whole mint 


• Affairs of the-East India Company, Judicial, part 2nd, Appendix, 1832; 
pa^es 633 and 63C. . 

t Minutes VfEridencc, Session 1830*31, p. 170. 
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charges about 120,000/. per year. The extravagance of these 
establishments will appear obvious enough when it is stated 
that the bare salaries of mint masters and assay ma’sters, the 
first being sinecures or very nearly so, exceed 17,000/. pet 
annum. The remedy, it might be thought, is sufficiently clear. 
Coining, a nice and difficult manufacture, can no more be well 
conducted in such a country as India, than any other manufacture 
of the same nature. The coinage ought to be struck at the 
British mint, and to consist of a currency resembling the silver 
coinage of Great Britain. The rupee, the universal coin df 
India, is nearly of the value of two shillings sterling ; so that 
twO'Shilling pieces, shillings, and sixpences corresponffing with 
half-rupees, and quarter-rupees would be a currency perfectly 
suitable to India. To this might be added a copper Coinage^ 
upon which the present profits are about 100 pef cent, con- 
sisting of halfpence, farthings, and probably of half-farthings.' 

In regard to fiscal laws, each governing nt, as has been already 
said, has its own. llnder’the Bengal Presidency, the land-tax 
is, for the most part, fixed in perpetuity ; and, lUidet the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, it is variable and fluctuating, 
from year to year. The government of Bengal and its officers 
with the Court of Directors, advocate the principle of a fixed 
land-tax. The government of Madras with its officers is backed 
by the Board of Control, in arguing the advantages of a variable 
land-tax. The consequence has been a warm, and sometimes 
not very temperate or dignified controversy, of thirty years 
standing, which has filled several hundred folio volumes. In 
Bengal and Madras there is a monopoly of salt. In Bombay 
there is none. In Bengal there is an opium monopoly. Ifi 
Madras and !Bombay the culture of the opium poppy is pro- 
hibited. In Madras, there is a monopoly of tobacCol but tnere 
is none in . Bengal or Bombay ; indeed, in Madras itself thh 
tobacco monopoly is only indicted on two large provinces. 
Export, import, transit, and town duties, are levied Oti differeirt 
principles and^ at different rates, under the three ^vetnmentS ; 
and payment 'under one does not always exempt the merchant 
from paying a second and even a third time, if his . goods afe 
conveyed from the territory of one, presidency tio.- Jbst vilF 
another. 

The financial i^ults of tha^ various now dotrdljsd, 

are curious and rmsricable.,. U^er Ben|^, 

the revenue exceeds tbe rapenditure by ,psr c«Dt t 
that of Madras, the rSveflue and expendiioiw saw nearly bataneed; 
whereas under that oP Bombay, the expenditure exceeds -the 
revenue by 37 per cent. In the ten yeare betw4^ I'SHlIS 
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and 1827-28, the revenue of Bengal had increased by 30 per 
cent, andothe charts by 33 per cent; in the same period, the 
revenue of Midfaa iiad decreased by about 1 per cent, and the 
chai^ bad increased by t^n per cent 

It n dnb to justice lo rer^ark, that there are some redeeming 
q^nSlitieB in the Ministerial measure proposed for tlie future 
^lOfenunent of India, although that measure he still niggardly, 
li^e^uate, and imperfect. The project is far frcun extin- 
guishing a grand nuisancd, but it rnaterially tends to diminish 
It. The following brief recapitulation of the benefits which 
will follow the Mrnisterial plan may be adduced in extenuation 
of it. It will lay open to the commercial enterprise Great 
Britain the trade of the Chinese Empire, wbic!^ hyas lain 
rtnder the incubus of the monopoly for two whole centrurie8,~ 
that is to bay, the trade of 370,000,000 of industrious though 
distant people, for such by a very recent census is uow ascertained 
to 1)6 the actual pppulation of China. It will remove the remain- 
ing sbackles from the commerce of India. It will abolish the abo- 
mrnation of a trading government, over 80,000,000 of subjects 
and 60,000,000 of tributaries or allies. It will piit a stop to the 
Indian governments trading with tlie revenue of the country, 
and thus incurring as heretofore the risk of sacrificing in a 
single year a full half million of that revenue. It will relieve 
the British nation from a tax of 2,000,000/. per annum paid to the 
East India Company for the article of tea; it will give us tea 
at half the present price, or in other words, for the same 
money, enable us, if so disposed, to consume douMe the present 
quantity. It will abolish jobbing at the India House in 
oommercial salaries, pensions, ana other items, to the yearly 
amount of more than 300,000/. sterling. It will put down 
jobbing in voyages and shipping, direct and indirect, to the 
extent of 80,000 tons burthen. It will put an end to a very 
gross job in China, — the factory there, equal to about 120,000/. 
per annum. It will put down jobbing in British India in com- 
mercial salaries and ofiices, to the full extent of 120,000/. per 
annum.i'. In short a considerable fraction of our own rights and 
of the rights of the people of India is yielded to and ibis is 
all are lilft to get from the reluctant, tiipid, waverW Whigs. 

Bel^ra concluding, there are two very exceptihnabm ppints of 


* Evideace of William Leach, Esi}. Accountant to the Board of Control. 
ABkin the Baat IndkrOOmpaay, Finance and Accounts, Minnies of 
Evidence lf^3, p. 66 . Bspert sad Appendix, liiSl, p> <i7l. Minutes of 
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detail in the Ministerial arrangement, to which it will be neces- 
sary to refer. The first of these is the proposition, to give to 
the holders of East India Stock a twenty years lease of the 
government of India. The notion of handing over the adminis- 
tration of 80,000,000 of British subjects to a Joint Stock 
Association for a long term of years, is in itself so monstrous 
and so heartless a suggestion, that the bare mention of the fact 
is a sufficient condemnation of it, and a proof that neither 
tlie Ministry that makes the proposal, nor the Parliament that 
listens to it, possesses what Bentham would have called 
* the appropriate aptitude’ for legislating on a great and noble 
subject like that of the Government of India. The other 
point refers to the pecuniary terms given to the holders of 
East India Stock. A dividend of ten and half per cent has 
been virtually guaranteed to them in perpetuity, by which, 
(for there is next to nothing received on the other side), a per- 
petual burthen has been^ imposed iipan thS people of India 
equal to 630,000/. per annum, or what is equivalent to in- 
creasing by nearly one-third the present Territorial Debt of 
India. The rapid and great advance in the value of the 
Stock since the promulgation of the government scheme, and 
to which there is no parallel in any other public security, is 
strong and damning proof of the prodigality of the government 
project. The holders of East India Stock had by no means so 
good a claim to a continuation of the dividends which for forty 
years they have been paying themselves, as the holders of the 
Navy five per cents had to a continuation of a dividend to that 
amount. The utmost reach of liberality ought therefore only to 
have placed them on an equality with the latter, and this, 
although it would not have raised, would not have depreciated 
the value of India Stock by the smallest fraction. The dividend 
in fact, instead of being ten and a half per cent, ought only to 
have been eight per cent ; and this too, only for a term of seven 
years, at the conclusion of which it ought to have been reduced 
to seven per cent, and after a further term of the same lengthy 
to six per cent. This, while it would have been equivalent to 
doubling th^ original stock of the proprietors, would have pro- 
duced a saving to the public in the first term, of 160,000/. 
per annum ; in the second term, of 210,000/.; and at the third 
period, when the Indian fundholder was put upon an equality 
with the holders of the three per cent contols, of 270,000/. In 
this manner, without placing the holders of Indian Stock in a 
worse condition than tBe hmders of any other public security, 
a sum would have be*en saved far more, than «si!fficient for 
carrying on the whole of the Home Administration of India. 

VOL. XIX.— Westminster Review. i- 
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' But wliat is to be done ? The secret of all government is in 
fulfilling the promise, that ‘ he that hath, to him shall be given ; 
and he that hath not, from him shall be taken even that which 
he hath/ It being plainly seen that great abuses cannot 
ostensibly go on, the business of the Whigs is to get the best 
terms possible for the holders. 


Art. X. — The First Principles of Mechanics, with IJisioricnl and 
Practical lllmf rations. By AVilliam Whewell, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College. Author of An Elementary Treatise 
on Mechanics*’ and A Treatise on Dynamics.” —• Deighton ; 
Cambritlge. Whittaker & Co j London, 1832. 8vo. pp. 118. 
With plates. 

most strilgng characteristic of the fluxion of eternity 
which forms the actual presenter is the intense desire for 
sound reason in all things, — in fact for Radicalism,— which 
without limitation of subjects or in spite of limitation, penetrates 
everywhere like the fine dust of the tropics which nothing 
.short of hermetically sealing can exclude. Men long went on 
under an intense desire to know facts ; a desire as natural as 
that of the famished mariner to be acquainted with biscuits, 
without deeply interesting himself in either the chymistry or 
the phytology of their production. But when this was partly 
satiated, they turned with fresh vigour to chew over again the 
root end of the liquorice-plant of knowledge, and delight them- 
selves with the sweets which in the hurry of their eagerness 
had been left unexpressed among its fibres. It was highly 
useful that porters should carry their loads aright, and sailors 
hoist in beer and water with a full knowledge of the powers of 
their tackle ; but it was also very meet and fitting that 
philosophers should have the most perfect apprehension of 
the rationale of all these proceedings, even though it ended in 
no striking alteration in tne existing practices, and no confuta- 
tion of the rules of thumb already in operation among man- 
kind. 

And here the principal point wanted, is to have a clear settle- 
ment and imderstanc^'ng once for all, of what it is the mathemati- 
cian wants, and vvhenein he differs from a collector of facts and 
authenticator of the * testimony of the various John Nokes and ^ 
Mary Styles who might be procured to give their signatures 
in evidence. The best instance in illustration, is probably 
the celebrtteA one of the Keplerian and Newtonian discoveries. 
Kepler, as is well known^ being m individual peculiarly furnished 
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with the bump of hunting for analogies, turned out from painful 
comparison of the contents of astronomical tables, the very 
complex and remarkable fact that tlie respective times of revo- 
lution of the different j^lanets and their distances from the sun, 
bear such a . relation to one another, that the squares of the times 
of revolution of any two planets are to one another as the cubes 
of the distances. And Newton, by a curious coincidence, came 
forward at the same time with his discovery derived from laying 
thing and thing together •(which is what the learned called 
synthesis), that on the supposition that the force by which 
bodies in the mundane system were found to be impelled 
towards each other as in the vulgar instance of a stone falling 
towards the earth, should universally vary inversely as the 
square of the distance from the body towards; which the 
impulsion takes place, the precise relation stated by Kepler be- 
tween the times and distances of bodies revolving round a 
centre towards which th^y are impelled, would be the conse- 
quence. There are few who cannot see the distinctness of 
these two discoveries, and their perfect independence of each 
other. Kepler’s theorem might have been true for ever, 
and the knowledge of it disseminated to the greatest ima- 
ginable extent, without of itself throwing any further light 
upon the cause. And this w'ould have been equally true, if 
instead of being on an abstruse subject and one which few 
except astronomers think of troubling themselves with, it bad 
been ever so intimately connected with the common affairs of 
life. If from the moment that the school-boy was buttoned 
into his trowsers till the time of his being stripped for bed, all 
nature had with one voice called out to him that the squares of 
the periodic times were as the cubes of the distances ; — if it had 
been a thing he could not eat without, drink without, breathe 
without knowing and feeling that by it he moved and had 
his being; — this would not m reality have one jot reduced 
the value of Newton’s demonstration, though there would 
have been no want of persons to express their wonder at any 
man’s taking trouble to demonstrate a thing so palpably ‘ self- 
evident.’ Their defect lies in the inability to distinguish, be- 
tween seeing what none when it is shown them can fail to see, 
and rendering a reason. .The thing may b| as evident as ‘ self- 
evidence’ or anything else can make it ; but the reason of the 
thing is not therefore the more evident, Rut in some sort the 
less, in consequence of ^he perpetual difficulty men feel in dis- 
tinguishing between palpably constant effects and their causes. 

An object, then, to be striven after by philoso)fhrc|tl mathe* 
maticianS) is to tighten the distinctions between the different 

l2 
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sources or origins of belief, on the strength of which propositions 
are presei\ted to be received. The two grand divisions appear 
to be, into inferences from experiment, and inferences from 
demonstration. For though at first sighrtt might appear as if the 
last-named class must be entirely resolvable into the former, — 
and though it may perhaps be proveable that no inference from 
demonstration can be totally and absolutely stripped of some 
portion of reliance on experiment for its basis, — yet this 
portion may in some instances be^made to bear so minute a 
proportion to the whole, that its comparative non-entity may be 
taken as the characteristic of a distinct class, and in the vast 
number of mixed cases which arise, separation may usefully be 
made of the parts which respectively depend on the two 
sources, in* the same manner as if the non-entity in one class 
was absolute. Simple geometry, is the instance in which the 
references to experiment, it is apprehended, may or ought to be 
reduced to something not distinguishable from non-entity. That 
we exist, — that we possess the faculties of sight and touch, — that 
things tangible have extension in some or all of tlie relations of 
length, breadth, and thickness, — that some of the objects of touch 
have their particles with difficulty moved among themselves or 
are what is called hard, — and that all or any of these objects are 
capable of being moved if no extraneous obstacle interferes, — 
may perhaps in one sense be producible as what are necessarily 
inferences from experiment. But it is in a very different sense 
from that which would be conveyed, by the man who should 
rise up and say he knew by experiment that in all isoskeles 
triangles the angles at the base are equal to one another ; and 
in this sense it is, that simple geometry, if it were rid of the 
evident macula which are seen adhering to its surface, might be 
declared with strictness to be independent of experiment. 
Algebra, which is arithmetic, might subsequently be jjlaced in 
the same class ; for it need have no references but to the early 
conclusions of geometry, lirnitable in fact to the conclusion that 
things equal to the same are equal to one another, and its imme- 
diate corollaries. In the higher branches of mathematics, which 
are the application of geometry and arithmetic to physical phe- 
nomena, a greater or less degree of combination of the two 
sources of evidence necessarily takes place ; and one of the im- 
provements which may be suggested as lying open to the 
active mathematicians of the present day, is the establishing a 
more constant and practical distinction between what is derived 
from one and from the other. 

The way to distinguish is to use terius ; and the way to dis- 
tinguish ^ell, is to find out the terms that are best. Axiom is a 
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word in bad odour, as having been used to signify a lazy sort of 
petitio principii iniroduced to save the trouble of inquiry into 
cause ; -and besides, it signifies nothing, but ivort/nness of all 
possible descriptions. A Physical Law inferred from experi-^ 
merit, or' if it were permitted to put the whole into one term 
fabricated from the Greek, a 'Peiratrn/ would appear to describe 
with precision all such propositions as that ‘ equal forces acting 
perpendicularly at the extremities of equal arms of a lever to 
turn it opposite ways, will keep each other in equilibrium and 
that * if one of the forces be greater, the arms remaining equal, 
— or if one of them act at a longer arm, the forces being equal, 
— the greater force or longer arm preponderates.' At the same 
time it is desirable to prevent this from being followed by any 
^ For;' the appearance of that conjunction intimating that there 
is something which might usefully have been cut off and trans- 
ported into the class of demonstration. 

The Aristotelian distinction of motioii \i\io^uiatitral and unna- 
tural (see page 8), of which the first kind was permanent but 
the second had always a tendency to cease, is a fine specimen 
of the fallacies of those simple young people the ancients. Pre- 
sented asareason,itamouiited tosayingthat certain motionswere 
perpetual because they were found to be perpetual, and others 
were temporary because they were found to cease. Or to give 
it the most favourable construction, it might be considered as 
an observation of the fact, that man cannot artificially impress 
on any substance a motion which shall be permanent. 

The Section on ‘The First Law of Motion*' suggests a 
remark on the rather obsolete subject of ‘ a perpetual 
motion.' It may be assumed that the mechanical instruction of 
the age is sufficient to put an end to all pursuits after a perpe- 
tual motion, that are dependent on ignorance of the principle 
that action and reaction are equal. But there is no demonstra- 
ble impossibility in the discovery of a perpetual motion arising 
from tne application of some agency constantly renewed by the 
act of nature. The nearest approach to this existing, is pro- 
bably the case alluded to of a water-mill where the powers of 
nature continually carry the fluid back to the regions from 
which it descended. If magnetic attraction had been of such 
a nature as to be intercepted like light by the interposition of 
a screen, it would have been easy to ^construct «a perpetual 
motion ; and that it is not so intercepted^ is unconnected 


* * A iodj/ in motion will go on moving uniformly in a straight line, except 
90 far as its motion is affected by the forces which act Law of 

^Motion* 10. 
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with ordinary mechanical principles;. It therefore does not 
seem to bp past possibility, that a natural agency should be 
discovered capable of producing a perpetual motion ; though it 
may be freely conceded that none such is at present known. 
On the contrary it may be held very probable, that a perpetual 
whirligig is among the toys destined for the amusement of pos- 
terity. 

In p. 13 there is importance in the degree of illustration given 
to the fact, that as it was erroneous to believe that a body in 
motion had of itself a tendenby to resume a state of rest, so it 
was an equal error to believe that a body at rest had a certain 
definite tendency to remain at rest, and would not be put in 
motion nt all unless this tendency was overcome. The ancients 
manifestly bplieved that a certain definite force was necessary 
to move a heavy body at perfect liberty, at all ; and they seem 
to have taken for granted that the force required depended 
on the weight- The evidence of this is in the enunciation of the 
problem preserved by Pappus, * Having given the force which 
can move a given weight along a horizontal plane, to find the 
force which can move the same weight along a given inclined 
plane. ^ In which the mistake is in supposing that on the 
liorizontal plane, if friction could be removed, the smallest force 
would not be sufficient to put the heaviest body in motion. 
The motion may be dow, and it may be a long time before it 
can be caused to accumulate or increase to a given amount. 
But there is no such thing as resistance to motion in toto ; as 
may be proved by putting the heavy body in a situation where 
the resistances from foreign causes shall as nearly as possible 
be annihilated, as for example suspending it by a long cord. 

In the speculations concerning Forces on a Lever (p. 19) 
fresh specimens are introduced of the simplicity of infant 
antiquity. Aristotle is produced saying, that the reason why 
the power moves the weight move easily in proportion as it is 
farther from the fulcrum, is ^ that the end which is farther from 
the centre describes a larger circle ; so that the [smaller] body 
vvliich moves the other, will be transferred through a larger 
space.' A babe’s reason, if ever such thing was ; in fact a 
mere observation of a concomitance, and assigning it for a cause. 
And in another place ^he designs to be nearer to the mark by 
saying, that * the shorter end is moved more against nature than 
the other.' This is tl9e man dear to the dark ages, and to their 
offsets in the present. 

Archimedes however, who wrote a little later, threw a 
most radical light i&pon the subject of the lever; and hii 
demonstrations, with some alterations, abide to this day. It 
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is interesting to see how rapidly the chubby boys of antiquity 
shot up in particular directions, while the soil was fresh and 
all nature before them for discovery. ‘ Let us praise 
famous men, and our fathers that begat us ; sucli as found 
out musical tunes, and recited verses in writing ^ ' only let us 
not be persuaded to believe they had any monopoly of knowledge, 
or any patent for discovery except their being the first upon the 
ground. 

In p. 25, it has already been submitted that ‘Peirasni* or 
some equivalent term might be substituted for ' Axiom,' and 
that ‘For’ should not be the sequence. But in the Corollaries, 
which are nothing but demonstrations in petite tenue, ‘ For ’ is 
decorous and to be desired. In Corollary the first, the desir- 
able conjunction duly appears ; but in the second (which 
enounces that if a weight be supported on a rod resting on two 
fulcrums at equal distances from the weight, the pressures on 
the two fulcrums are equal), its services are wanted to introduce 
the reason, viz. that if the weight be considered as the fulcrum, 
the forces exerted at the two ends of the rod must by the 
preceding principle be equal. In Corollary the third (which 
enounces that if two equal weights be supported on a rod resting 
on two fulcrums at equal distances from the weights respectively 
nearest and from the middle point between the weights, the 
pressures on the two fulcrums arc equal), there would appear 
to be occasion for a further ‘ Peirasm which is, that if 
given weights are in equilibrium on arms of given lengths, 
any other weights respectively equal to these will be in eejuili- 
brium on any other arms of tlie same respective lengths ; a 
simple matter, but one not inferible except from experience, 
without admitting the vague and error-tempting principle of 
allowing things to be because there is no particular reason 
visible why they should not. But after laying this foundation, 
the matter of the third Corollary may be established like the 
second, by considering the two weights as fulcrums, and the 
two forces exerted at the middle point between them to break 
the rod, as contrary and equal. 

The second and third ‘ Axioms' so called, appear also to be 
purely and entirely matters of experiment. It would be very odd 
indeed if they should not be true ; but there is no absolute 
theoretic necessity, or at least none produced, why they must 
inevitably be true. They would therefore |je happily distinguished 
under some such term as has been proposed. 

On these grounds Sr principles, the Whole superstructure of 
the theory of levers iflay be founded by rigid demonstration. 

• Ecclesiwticus, Coliege CofnmmQratm 
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In page 31, the two kinds of levers in which the power and 
weight are both on the same side of the fulcrum and only differ 
in the one' or the other being nearest to it, should be melted 
into one. The terms power and weight are used to dis- 
tinguish the force which it is intended to suppose active, from 
that which is supposed passive ; but have no reference to the 
one being greater than the other. To introduce, therefore, a dis- 
tinction of classes upon this latter ground, tends to obscure the 
common principle. 

The operation of an oar, is a curious exemplification of the 
lever. The man w^ould not have been worthy of intense punish- 
ment, who on the problem being presented to him without 
opportunity for experiment, should have declared the plan a 
fallacy like. that of the child who pulls at the cart it is 
itself sitting'in. 

The Wheel and Axle is manifestly only a circular lever. All the 
properties of Piilli&s are glso derivable from the properties of the 
lever, by considering the two radii of the ' sheave ’ or wheel, w hich 
are drawn to the rope at its pointsof contact, as the arms of a lever. 
But the other way in wliich the properties of the pulley are capable 
of beingderaonstrated, points to the existence of a distinct mecha- 
nical power, which if there is no better name, might be called the 
' Twitch and of which it may be matter of curiosity to know, 
whether it is reducible to any of the other mechanical powers or 
not. If a string be wrapped several times round a cylindrical 
body (or if preferred, round a bundle of some substances which 
it is desired to press together with great force), it is plain 
that if the included substances exerted an active force to burst 
into freedom, any one portion of the string would only sustain 
that fractional part of the effort, which is indicated by making 
the numerator unity or one and the denominator the number 
of turns taken by the wrapping string. From which it follows 
that (after allowing for friction, which in this case, as in the 
wedge and the screw, is of great amount) the force exerted by 
the whole contrivance, is to the force applied to the string, as 
the number of turns taken round the body, is to unity. 

The problem of the Inclined Plane ' for a long course of 
centuries resisted the attempts of Mathematicians to solve it.' 
The mistake of Pappus in the very enunciation of the problem, 
has been already mentiilned. 

^ But, independently oV this confusion in the enunciation of the 
problem, the principles by means of which Pappus attempts the 
solution are altogether fallacious. He supppses the weight to he 
formed into a* sphere ?nd placed on the inclined plane, and he 
considers the* weight of this sphere as supported by a lever, the 
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fulcrum being the point of contact of the sphere with the plane, and 
the power being applied at tlie extremity of the horizontal radius. No 
reasonable ground is or can be assigned for identifying the effects 
of such u lever with those of the inclined plane for which it is 
thus substituted.* — p. 42. 

The non causa pro causa appears to have been the great 
besetment of antiquity ; and the moderns in the main have 
only improved when it suited their purpose. With the excep- 
tion of a rising school of which the author commented on may be 
considered as the leader, there is very little genuine antipathy 
to a fallacy of this kind, so long as men will receive it smoothly 
and no public outcry attends the attempts to force it down. 

Cardan and Guidubaldi e Marchionibus Montis (which being 
interpreted is Marchmont), severally got no further than observing 
that the force required to maintain an equilibrium on*an inclined 
plane, was greater when the angle of the wedge was more 
obtuse. • • 

The history of the solution of tliis important problem will be 
given at large ; as being a fragment of the history of science, 
interesting and little known. 

^ The person who first solved the problem of oblique forces, 
on [)rinciples which subsequent reasonings have confirmed, appears 
to have been Simon Stevin of Bruges, whose works were published 
soon after 1600. This mathematician not only deduced correctly 
the proportion of the power to the weight on the inclined plane, 
but, by means of the propositions which he thus established, resolved 
forces so a.s to obtain their effect in different directions, and solved 
a great number of the most important problems relating to the oblique 
action of forces. We shall explain briefly his mode of treating the 
subject.* 

* It has been recently stated (Drinicwater's Life of Galileo, p. 82.) 
that the problem of the iticlined plane had been solved at an earlier 
period by Jordanus in the 16th century, and that the work in which 
this solution was given, was published by Tartalea in 1565. As 
however this solution, even if it be interpreted so as to be right in the 
result, was mixed up with many of the usual Aristotelian errors on 
such subjects, and was not connected, so far as we know, either 
by the author, the editor, or the readers of the work, with any 
consistent and tenable train of mechanical reasoning, w*e may still, it 
would seem, consider Stevin to be the father of Modern Statics, as we 
shall And Galileo to be the father of Dynamiesf* 

' After the Inclined Plane had been rightly reasoned upon by 
Stevin, various other authors also gave the solution of the same 
problem •, and in a short time all questions connected with it 
were Anally reduced to tjie general proposition of the resolution of 
forces.’ • • ^ 

* We proceed to explain the reasonings of Stevin,’ 
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' Sicvhi^ Proof of the Foice on the Inclined Plane." 

^ Prop. ’ ^ weight resting on a perfectly smooth inclined plane, and 
supported by a string parallel to the plane, will be in equilibrium when 
the power is to the weight as the height of the plane is to its 
length" 

‘ An inclined plane is a plane inclined to the 
horizon^ as AC and its height CB is limited 
by a horizontal line ^4 

^ Let there be a uniform chain or cord re- 
turning into itselfj as ACBD, and let this pass 
round the plane ACB, and hangdonn below 
in the festoon JD2?. This chain will remain at 
rest by its own weight. 1 n the position of rest, 
the two sidcj of the festoon ADB, (the ends 
being in the same horizontal line) will be exactly 
similar, and will exert equal tensions at A and 
B. Hence if the }fart he removed, the 

remaining part ACB will still continue at rest. But the weights 
of the portions of the chain ylCand BC arc as and BC. Ilcuce 
the weight which rests on the inclined plane is to the weight which 
supports it as AC to B(.\* 

* Thus if the angle CAB be one third of a light angle (30^0 is 
the half of A C, and a force acting parallel to such a plane will sustain 
a weight double of itself resting on the plane/ 

*'Jn the same manner if we have two inclined planes of which 
the height is common to the two, it may be shewn that the weights 
which rest upon them, and balance each other by means of strings 
parallel to the planes, are as the lengths of the planes.’ — p. 43. 

^ In writing of the history of the modern theory of Mechanics, 
it was impossible not to profit by Mr. Drinkwater’s ^^Life of Galileo.” 
I gladly acknowledge great obligations to this excellent specimen of 
scientific biograjihy. On one point however, I have ventured to express 
dissent from the author of that work. T am not able to find, in the 
Impositions concerning the equilibrium of weights on inclined 
planes, which he quotes from Tartalea’s Edition of Jordanus, any 
good ground for deposing Stevin from the dignity of having 
been the first to give a proof of the statical property of the inclined 
plane.’ 

' Jordanus’s proof confessedly assumes that it requires the same 
force to raise a body np any vertical height as to raise a body 
smaller in any projjortiori up a vertical height greater in the same 
proportion, the bodies being supported on inclined planes. Such a 
proposition, if fisserted in 1300, or even in 1564, must have been, I 
conceive, a mere guess ; since it was not obviously connected with 
any self-evident principle or known truth. It was probably one of 
many conjectyres, and till better reason was shewn, had no claim to 
attention, ^bote the solution of the problem of the inclined plane 
recorded by Pappus, To speak of the principle of virtual velO'* 
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cities” ai assumed in tins solution, is attributing to the author a 
detection of analogies of which it is highly unlikely that he had 
any apprehension ; and a generalisation which was not thought of till 
long afterwards.' 

' Stevin’s proof, on the other hand^ does really refer tlie proposition 
to an axiom so clear as to compel conviction, though not the most 
simple which may be used. The impossibility of a loop of chain 
running perpetually over an inclined plane by its own weight, may be 
referred by ws, if we chuse, to the principle of virtual velocities j*' 
but it was undoubtedly clear to the renders of Stevin on far less 
general view s. The deducing the doctrine of oblique forces from this, 
as an axiom, w^as an important step in Mechanics. It adds to the 
merit of Stevin, that having been the person to make this step, he was 
fully aw^are of its use and importance. It applies in a very great 
variety of cases of the properties of forces which he thus jsstablished ; 
and in some of his works the inclined plane with the chain hanging 
round it, is employed as a vignette ; accompanied with the motto 

Wonder en is ghcen u'onder.^' • 

1 may add that Steviu's discovery of thTs proof is of an earlier 
date than 1 have stated in the following pages, if it be contained 
in the Beghinselcn der Ji^aaghconst ” published in 1586, which I 
believe it is, though never having seen the book, I cannot speak with 
certainty.’ 

^ On these grounds 1 still consider Stevin as the first person who 
rightly solved the problem of forces acting obliquely, and consequently 
as the founder of the science of Statics. And 1 have no doubt that in 
this character he would have obtained far more celebrity than has 
fallen to his lot, if the speculations of Galileo had been given to the 
world half a century later than they w^ere j and if, by this means, the 
science of Statics had been left to unfold itself upon its own proper 
principles, as in the reasonings of Stevin it had begun to do, and as it 
would have done if it had not become mixed with the mechanical 
doctrines of motion. Hut before the works of the Flemish engineer 
could produce much effect upon the mathematicians of Europe, the 
minds of physical yjhilosophers were all turned towards Italy, w'here 
Galileo and his disciples were putting forth their doctrines concerning 
motion ; a subject of much more varied and extensive bearings than 
the doctrine of equilibrium, and rendered peculiarly interesting by its 
connexion with the great question then agitated, of the truth or 
falsehood of the Copernican system. And the princijde of virtual 
velocities, though in reality it was established as a general principle 
by being proved in each particular case, tended still further to throw 
into the shade these statical investigations, bycnaking the doctrine of 
equilibrium appear to depend upon the doctrine of motion.'— Pr^crec, 
p. vi. * 

• 

The early speculatiqps on the nature of Accelerating Force 
wer^ in the same strain of feebleness with those on the Laws of 
Motion in general. 
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' Wlieii men began to speculate concerning the motions of bodies 
which fall from a considerable height, they soon observed these two 
facts ; first, that a body went on moving quicker and quicker the 
further it fell : second, that heavy bodies fell more quickly than very 
light ones/ 

‘ The first rude guesses which were made to explain these facts and 
to assign their laws, were, as might have been expected, erroneous. It 
was held by Aristotle that heavy bodies arc accelerated by the air 
which rushes in behind them to till up the void their progress leaves j 
and that large bodies fall faster than small ones in proportion to 
their weight/ — p. 69. 

It is not clear that something like this notion of Aristotle’s 
does not hang by some people to this day. There is a theory 
touching the motion of ships and vessels being accelerated or 
otherwise affected, by the water which rushes in behind them 
to fill up the void, which seems to be the same thing in a state 
of transposition. , 

^ The slightest attempfs to verify these laws by experiment and by 
tracing them to their consequences, would have shewn them to be 
false. But unfortunately in the times succeeding those in which these 
doctrines were promulgated the exact sciences were studied only as 
sciences of deduction. It was su])posed that the first axioms of 
natural philosophy were to be discovered by their own internal 
evidence j experiment was not appealed to, lo suggest or verify them ; 
principles once asserted by eminent men were thenceforth accepted 
without dispute j and the business of other specul.aiors was to deduce 
the consequences of such principles according to tlie rules of logic.’ 

' This continued to be the case for nearly two thousand years. 
Galileo w^as the first person who drew the attention of the world to the 
necessity of examining, by comparison with facts, the truth of the 
asserted laws of motion.’ 

‘ It was easily shewn by experiment that the second of the above 
laws was false. Balls of 100 lbs. and lib. were let fall from the famous 
leaning tower of Pisa 3 and instead of falling in the same time through 
spaces which were as 100 to 1, it appeared that the larger anticipated 
the smaller in its descent to the ground by two inches only* This 
small difference may justly be attributed to the resistance of the air, 
which produces a somewhat greater effect on the lighter [smaller] 
body. And by similar experiments it was shewn that bodies of all 
magnitudes fall towards the earth with equal velocities, except so 
fur as they are affected by such causes of slight irregularity.*— 
p. 69. 

The speculations t which led to the establishment ef the 
Second Law of Motion appear to have been entered into with 

• ‘ Wlien^ny force acts upon a body in motior, the change of motion which 
it produces inHhe direfjtion and proportional to the magnitude of the /orc9 
which actsj * — Second Law of Motion, p. 84. 
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more caution by their early followers, and more consciousness of 
the possibility of beinj>' wrong. 

‘ A stone thrown from the hand describes a curved path and soon 
comes to the ground. The laws of such motion picsented an obvious 
subject of speculation. Aristotle asks^ Why does the motion cease 
of things cast into the air ? Does this happen when the force has 
ceased which sent them forth ? or is there an opposite force which acts 
against the motion ? or docs the fact result from the disposition to 
fall, and occur when this disposition is stronger than the projectilr 
force ? or is it absurd to put the question in this manner, instead of 
referring to the general laws of motion 

* The last clause is fierhaps freely translated, but, as wc have given 
it, it suggests the true re[ily to the preceding questions.' 

* No true explanation was given of the facts which suggested these 
questions till a much later period. A mistaken belief concerning the 
nature of tlie motion of projectilea, or bodies projected, contributed for 
some time to mislead enquirers on this subject. In the use of military 
projectiles,” it w'as prescribed as a rule that, for^certain distances, a 
gun must he directed ** point blank;'' thUt is, with its barrel in a 
horizontal straight line tow^ards the point aimed at; but that for 
greater distances the barrel must he elevated, so as to make allowance 
for the fall of the bullet, which was called shooting “ at random.’* 
This led to the opinion that the path of a bullet dischargeil from a gun 
was a horizontal straight line till it reached a certain distance, 
and that after that distance it began to descend in a curved line.’ 

* Thomas J)igges, in his Treatise on the New Science of Great 
Artilleric (1591), remarked that the bullet has, even from the begin- 
ning, a downward motion which though insensible at first, draws it 
from its direct course.' 

* Tartalea also denied that a bullet ever nmves in a horizontal 
line ; but his theory was still very erroneous j for he supposed that 
the bullet’s path through the air is made up of an ascending 
and a descending straight line, connected in the middle by a 
circular arc.’ 

‘ In 1609, Galileo had considered the subject, and had satisfied 
himself that the motion of projectiles in a vertical direction is not 
affected by their motion in a horizontal direction. This principle, 
combined with his theory of falling bodies, led him to the true doctrine 
of projectiles.* 

' Galileo’s principle, having been once suggested, was supported by 
many circumstances in the motion of bodies projected, and was 
especially confirmed by the discussions which took place about that 
period concerning the motion of the Earth.’— ip. 80. 

The ‘ military projectors ’ contrived ip add a new entangle- 
ment to the question, by mistaking the consequences of looking 
along a line of sight not parallel to the axis of tbeir gun 


* Mijx- vpofi’ Xy. 
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but intersecting it at the distance of a few feet from the 
muzzle, for what they were pleased to call * the rising of the 
ball/ Thirty years ago, it was rare to find a naval or military 
man who had any consciousness of the mistake, or of the useless 
and ridiculous complication it introduced into the mystery of 
gunnery. The most blundering recruit has a sort of instinctive 
perception, that to hit an object at a distance, he must raise his 
aim in proportion to the distance, as was his wont in throwing 
itones ; but all his ideas are scattered, when he is presented 
with a piece whose line of sight is made to converge towards 
the axis, and told he must believe that the ball rises for certain 
specified distances. 

When the presumed Laws of Motion were applied to the 
phenomena^ of Astronomy, their points of strength and weak- 
ness were liecessarily brought to mt test. 

* The doctrine promulgated in modern times by Copernicus, that the 
Earth travels round the Sun, and revolves on her own axis, led to a 
long series of controversies, which turned mainly upon the truth or 
falsehood of the supposed laws of motion, and especially of the one 
now under our consideration. The opponents of the Eartl/s motion 
attacked that doctrine with objections drawn from erroneous 
mechanical principles; but the assertors of the Copernicaii system, 
being at first ignorant of the true principles which bear upon the sub*- 
ject, were not fortunate in their answers to the objections.’ 

If the Earth, it was said, revolved so rapidly from west to east, 
a perpetual wind would set in from east to west, more violent than 
Avhat blows in the greatest huriicancs ; a stone, thrown westwards, 
would fly to a much greater distance than one thrown 'with the same 
force eastwards j as w'hat moved in a direction, contrary to the motion 
of the Earth, would necessarily pass over a greater portion of its 
surface, than what, with the same velocity, moved along with it. A 
ball, it was said, dropt from the mast of a ship under sail, does not 
fall precisely at the foot of the mast, but behind it j and in the same 
manner, a stone dropt from a high tower would not, upon the suppo- 
sition of the Earth’s motion, fall precisely at the bottom of the tower, 
but west of it, the Earth being, in the mean time, carried away easU 
ward from below it. It is amusing to observe, by what subtile and 
metaphysical evasions the follow'ers of Copernicus endeavoured to 
elude this objection, which, before the doctrine of the Composition of 
Motion had been explained by Galileo, was altogether unaswerable. 
They allowed, that a hr 11 dropt from the mast of a ship under sail 
would not fall at the foot of the mast, but behind it 3 because the ball, 
they said, was no part o*l the ship, and because the motion of the ship 
was natural neither to itself nor to the ball. ^ But the stone was a part 
of the earth', and the diurnal and annual revolutions of the earth werfe 
natural to the >yhole, ^and to every part of it, and, therefore to the 
stone, The*l3tone, therefore^ having naturally the same motion with 
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the Earthj fell precisely at the bottom of the lower. But this answer 
could not satisfy the imagination^ which still found it difficult to coti^ 
ceivc how these motions could be natural to the Karth 3 or how a body, 
whifli had always [ircsented itself to the senses as inert, ponderous, 
and averse to motion, should naturally be continually wheeling about 
both its own axis and the Sun, with such violent rapidity. It was, 
besides, argued by Tycho Brahe, upon the princijiVes of the same 
philosophy, which had afforded both the objection and the answer, that 
even upon the supposition, that any such motion was natural to the 
whole body of the Earth, yet the stone, which was separated from it, 
could no longer be actuated by that motion. The limb, which is cut 
from an animal, loses those animal motions which were natural to the 
whole. The branch, which is cut off from the trunk, loses that 
vegetative motion which is natural to the whole tree. Even the 
metals, minerals, and stones, which arc dug out from the bosom of the 
Earth, lose those motions which occasioned their production and 
increase, and which were natural to them in their original state. 
Though the diurnal and annual motion of the Earth, therefore, had 
been natural to them while they were cogtaine(t in its bosom ; it 
could no longer be so when they were separated from it.’* 

” The objection to the system of Copernicus, which was drawn 
from the nature of motion, and that was most insisted on by Tycho 
Brahe, was at last fully answered by (lalilco 3 not, however, till about 
thirty years after the death of Tycho, and about a hundred after that 
of Copernicus. It was then that Galileo, by explaining the nature of 
the composition of motion, by showing, both from reason and experi- 
ence, that a ball dropt from the mast^f a ship under sail would fall 
precisely at the foot of the mast, and by rendering this doctrine, from 
a great number of other instances, quite familiar to the imagination, 
took off, perhaps, the principal objection which had been made to this 
hypothesis.” 

' The disciples of the school of Galileo went on confirming this 
view of the matter. Thus Gassendi, in his treatise De motu 
impresso a motore translate*’ shews in a variety of ways, that a body 
which, while it is carried along in any vehicle, as a boat or a chariot, 
has another motion impressed upon it, by falling, or by being thrown, 
or in any other manner, retains still the motion of the vehicle. He 
thus refutes the objections which had been brought against the motion 
of the Earth by various persons, and especially by Morinus, in a treatise 
entitled Ales Terrce Fractcc** 

^ In this manner it was now seen that a stone falling from the top 
of a tower, ought not to be left behind by the motion of the Earth's 
surface from west to east, and thus to fall to the west, lis had been 
asserted to be the consequence of the laws^of nature. The stone 
would ptirtukc of the motion which the tower had, and would therefore, 
relatively to the tower, fall in a vertical straight line. ’ — p. 81 . 

But in all ages, the defenders of ancient errors, when beaten 
out of one assertion, h&ve been found equally prepared to stand 
upon the contrary. * • ■ 
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* After it had ceased to be a tenable argument against the rotatory 
motion of the Earth, that the stone did not fall to the west of the 
Yertical, it was asserted that a real objection was to be found in the 
circumstance^ that the stone did not fall to the east of the vertical. 
For the horizontal velocity, from west to east, which the stone has 
when it is let fall, and which it retains during its fall, is that which 
belongs to the top of the tower. But the top of the tower moves 
faster than the bottom by the rotatory motion of the Earth, being 
farther from the centre. Hence, the stone ought to move farther to 
the east in the time of its fall, than the bottom of the tower does ; 
and thus ought to get the start of the tower, and fall to the eastward 
of its base.’ 

^ The answer to this objection is, that the stone really does fall to 
the eastward of the foot of the vertical, but that in all experiments 
which we can make, the interval is too small to be certainly deter- 
mined by experiment, as ap|)ears by calculating its magnitude. In 
some experiments made in Italy, it is said that such a deviation was 
really detected. * 

^ By experiments and controversies of this kind, the Copernican 
system was finally established as the true system of the uni- 
verse.’ — p. 83. 

Of the answer to the last objection, it appears possible to 
question the accuracy after all. Is not the real answer, that 
in the calculation which ends in determining that the stone 
ought to fall to the eastward, tlie successive impulses of the 
accelerating force are assumed to take place in lines always 
parallel to the Jirst position of the vertical in fixed space, 
whereas they really act in straight lines successively in- 
clined from such parallels by an increasing angle, viz. the 
angle described at the earth’s centre by the motion of the tower 
in the time elapsed since the stone began to fall ; — and that if 
this continual change of direction were taken rigidly into the 
account, it would bring the stone to the foot of the tower and 
no where else ? 

Among the effects of centrifugal foice (in p.92.) is enumerated 
the augmentation of the equatorial diameters of the earth and of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn, As mere matter of speculation 
and by the bye,— is it not likely that the actual relation of the 
diameters has been the consequence of a great convulsion ? And 
would not the convulsion most competent to produce the effect, be 
a change in the axis orrotation,and the outbreak of internal waters 
in consequence ? If a planet was originally framed with its saltwater 
in the inside under a thin crust, and of such a form as would 
balance the effects of rotation about the actual axis, what pressure 
on the square inch would arise from changing the axis of rotation 
in different asi^igned degrees 1 For example, in our earth, under 
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such circiiiustanres, wouhl not a change in the axis of rotation 
from the previously-existing poles to their equator, create a 
pressure at the previous poles, equal to the weight of a column 
of sea-water fourteen miles high, or 33046 avoirdupois pounds 
upon the square inch ; while a change to any position short of the 
equator, would create some inferior pressure which might be cal- 
culated ? A piece of hard free-stone of 24 inches long, five 
inches broad, and nine-tenths of an inch thick, laid fiat-wiWand 
propped at the two ends, broke in the middle with a weight 
of 127 lbs; from which it may be collected that to tear 
asunder masses of such stone would require a direct force of 
753 lbs. per square inch. If two oblate spheroids of the dimen- 
sions of the earth be placed so that their axes bisect^each other 
at right angles, their sui faces will intersect in what ^neglecting 
the spheroid] ty) may be considered as two gieat circles cutting 
each other at right angles. If on the^ inner surface of one 
of the four menisci or oddly-shaped figures contained between 
the intersecting surfaces, successive circles be described about 
the point which is the extremity of the axis of one of the 
spheroids, the pressure of water on the suiface included by 
one of these circles will vary at first as the square of its 
radius, as will also the weight of the shell itself of a given 
thickness, while the quantity of tenacious ciust of a given 
thickness to be broken through in its circumference varies only 
as the radius. But afterward's the variation of the presifntt'e of 
water will grow less rapid, by reason of the decreasing depths i'. 
and there will be some circle, or figure approaching, (from the 
mode in which the depth of water varies, apparently a 
of ellipse with its greatest diameter in the direction of tlrt 
greteitest dimension of the meniscus, and its periphery 
the edges of the meniscus in all parts), where the pr^Siir^'of 
water acting upwards, compared with the weight orfne ribetl 
and the tenacity of its periphery, will be a maximum* a 
circle were described about the point intimated, at the dktance 
oflP'the point of contact with the next meniscus or 45^of*^tlJi 
eaHVs surface, its circumference would be 1121 milfiotis tof 
inches; the tenacity of this circumference of 
everr inch in its thickness 844098 millions of Ibs : 
of the included shell (taking its specif “ 
that of sed-w*tlteip), for'evety mcfi of tfficfcbesa 
pounrfiV whole' t^sistauce for evfefy iftch of 
abdut 8731 bilHonis of Ilfs (being the! sUto’ofthe tWolakt)*; Wlr 
pressure of sea^water dhHhe included shell' frotti^ 
trilKons of Ibi ; whinih last nhmbef dtVid^ by 
ceding, gives 197000 inches, or in round terms three miles 
VOL. XIX, — Westminster Review. ^ M 
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one ninth, for the thickness of the crust bf hard free-stone 
that would be broken through on such line, and probably a 
much greater thickness would be broken through on the line where 
the pressure on the included sutfaCe compared with the resistances 
opposed is a maximum. From which it appears likely to be de- 
duced that a body of internal water would be competent to blow 
lip the exterior crust of the earth though made of solid free-stone, 
to a thickness sufficient to account for any of the known phe- 
nomena of geology that can be referred to such an origin. 
What physical accident can be imagined productive of 
such a change of axis, except the impact of some other 
planetary body ? Would not an impact of this kind which 
should have removed one of the poles from any part of the cir- 
cumference',of the small circle described about London at the 
distance of 60°, to its present place, have been sufficient to 
account for a clirpate of palm-trees and crocodiles (the climate 
of Grand Cairo) in Pevensey Level, and for a ‘ breaking-up of 
all the fountains of the great deep,’ sufficient to throw the strata 
of the crust of the olden world into any positions a geologist 
could desire ? Will not the progress of geological science point 
out the situation of the inter-tropical belt of the olden world by 
the remains of tropical animals, and consequently the situa- 
tion of the old poles ; and has anybody laid the foundation of a 
hone chart with this view ? Are there appearances of gibbosity 
in any of the planets, which might be referred to changes of 
form in the fluid parts while the solid ones, entirely or in part, 
continued as before ? If a body was formed spherical and at rest, 
and then spun till the internal waters broke out, would not these 
form an equatorial belt ; and are there appearances referible 
to such a source on the surfaces of any of the planets ? Finally, 
may not the moon be a world in its pristine state, wailing for the 
shock that shall give it the surface of a terraqueous globe ? 

The following inference has not been popularly diffused.^ 

' If the rotation of our Earth were seventeen times faster than itii, 
the bodies or matter at the equator would have centriffigal force 
equal to their gravity, and a little more velocity would cause them to 
fly off altogether, or to rise and form a ring round the Earth like that 

which surrounds Saturn.’ — p. 92. 

‘1 * 

The peculations on the Third Law of Motion, notice the 
great effects of percussion (exemplified, for instance, in the 
driving of a nail), as distinguished from pressure ; but finally 

- - '■ ■ ■ ■ I 

it ^ * 

• There ihay be niiijor errors in these calculations or surrdises); hut 
there i? enuiii;h to show that interesting results may be obtained. 
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omit the explanation. Query, where is the explanation to be 
found ? 

The enunciation of the Third Law of motion (p. J04), has not 
altogether the appearance of an improvement. That ‘ Action and 
reaction are equal, and in opposite directions! — though it may 
require a good deal of elucidation before all that it includes is 
understood, seems to be finally more efficacious and expressive? 
than that ' When pressure communicates motion directly (that is, 
in the direction of the pressure,) the Moving Force is as the 
pressure! But possibly there were reasons and objects which do 
not immediately meet the eye. The term ‘ pressure ’ is manifestly 
introduced with a view to confine the word * force ’ to its sense 
in the phrases 'moving force’ and 'accelerating force;’ and 
intends what has usually been implied by a ' uniform force.’ It 
may be a question whether it would not have been better to alter 
the wordybrcc in the phrases of ‘ moving* and ' accelerating force 
in which the meaning of 'force* seems, to btflliat of efficacy or 
operation in a particular direction or way, produced by the agency 
of a power which may also be acting m sundry other ways at 
the same time. The ‘ force ’ would seem to be properly the single 
agent, as for instance gravity ; while what have been called the 
'moving ’ and 'accelerating forces* seem to be the operative powers 
of gravity in producing two different kinds of consequences. 


Art. XI — 1. Conslaniinopic in 1828. By Charles Macfarlanc, Esq.«— 
2 vols. 8vo. London. J829‘ 

2. Narrative of a Joitrneij from ConsiantinopU io England, By the 
Rev. R. Walsli, LL, D. — 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1828. 

3. Narrative of a Journey across the Balkan in 1829-.90.— 2 vols. 
London, 1831. 

all the countries of Europe none possesses so surpassing 
^an interest as Turkey. Throughout all time it has been 
the theatre of important events, and in its wondrous alterna- 
tions of mental light and darkness has exhibited an epitome of 
man’s capabilities for good and for evil. Its Asiatic territories 
were the cradle of the human race, and are indissolubly interwoven 
with all its earliest records. For the religious observer, not Judea 
alone, but the Seven Churches and the ^hole of Asia Minor 
possess an undying interest ; and in thew classic mind, Ilium, 
and Colchis, and Pergamus, and the Ionian Republics, will 
always awaken the most stirring recollections. 

The European provinces of Turkey are equally remarkable for 
haying nursed a race of men who attained to a pilch of in- 

M 2 
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tellectual power unsurpassed by any other, and who were dis- 
tinguished by a still nobler attribute, a love of liberty, so marked 
for its disinterestedness, and so exuberant in its display, that in 
after times, 

* When man w^ould do a deed of worth, 

‘ He points to Greece— then turns to tread, 

' So sanction’d, on the despot's head/ 

It requires not the aid of persuasion to direct the reader's atten- 
tion to a country so attractive. For every province of the Turkish 
Empire abounds with materials of sufficient importance to 
demand a separate inquiry ; especially modern Greece, — in 
whose fate and fortunes the welfare of Europe is concerned, and 
which forms a nucleus of imperishable interest among the 
great confederacy of free hearts throughout the earth. 

Since the death of Solyman the Magnificent in 1566, the 
Turkish empire has been on the decline. The last great 
triumph of tne Osmanli'-arms was the capture of Candia. From 
that time till the accession of the present Sultan Mahmoud, the 
Turks have sustained their military character against the 
Venetians, the Hungarians, the Poles, and the Russians, but all 
to little avail. Each successive sovereign found himself pos- 
sessed of a more limited dominion ; for a political cancer was 
devouring the vitals of the nation in the form of an insolent and 
intractable stratocracy, and a corrupt and Insidious priesthood. 
These two factions, the Janissaries and the Ulema*, during the 
reigns of the Amuraths and the Bajazets were comparatively 
powerless ; but in latter times, from a better organization and a 
consequent increase of strength, they had acquired such an 
influence as to render the throne and the nation itself the 
puppets of their will. 

The Janissaries were originally the body-guard of the Sultan, 
and consisted of slaves of the Seraglio, and captives of 
war. During the early and palmy state of the empire their 
gallantry was so conspicuous that their corps became the object 
of ambition of the Osraanli youth ; and from the period of the 
conquest of Constantinople to their fall, there was scarcely a 
family of distinction in Turkey unconnected with their body. 
As a necessary consequence unlimited power rendered them 
insolent, and their insurrectionary movements were often so 
alarming as to endanger the safety of the State. By themselves 

scienteit, the 'wise* or ' knowirr^* ones. It is remarkable 

that the same participle in the feminine is the Almd or dancing- 

girls. 
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however, they would have been almost imiocuous, their outbreak- 
ings being always undisguised and in the face of day; but 
their subsequent coalition with the Ulema made them far more 
dangerous. These last, with the cunning of the serpent and 
the unerring constancy of the sleuthhound, have fastened their 
influence so effectually on the minds of the people as nearly 
to neutralize every wholesome energy. To do Mohammed 
justice, he disapproved of a priesthood ; he wished every 
Moslem to have a copy of the Koran and be his own priest ; but 
his successors in the Caliphate of Bagdad and on the throne of 
St. Sophia could not resist the tempting opportunity of endowing 
a permanent establishment, — a device which has everywhere 
proved the most potential engine of oppression that human inge- 
nuity has discovered. During the progressive period of the 
empire the Ulema were quiet and submissive ; but when the 
battle of Lepanto dimmed the pristine lustre of the Crescent, 
and the Sultans sank so far as to ^prefet the pleasures of 
the seraglio to the excitement of the camp, they became 
insubordinate. They affected for the first time to discover, 
that the race of Othman was not of the blood of the Caliphs, 
and therefore not endowed with spiritual authority; an authority 
besides, the functions of which, the soldier-kings of the Tartar 
race disdaining to fill them, had long before been delegated to 
the priestly body. While the Sultans led the army in person to 
the field, besides the deep homage they commanded as the 
Prophet’s successors, their presence interposed a salutary curb 
on the soldiery ; but when the army was intrusted to viziers and 
pachas, and experienced a series of repulses, the influence of the 
factions was severely felt. The Janissaries despising their effe- 
minate monarchs, abandoned their habits of discipline ; and the 
Ulemfi everonthe alert to enhance theirownpower, easily engaged 
them on their side, The fetvas or edicts of the Mufti sanctioned 
the licentiousness of the Janissaries, and they in their turn 
supported the aggressions of the Mufti on the sovereign 
power. The vigour of the Turkish empire thus gradually 
declined, and the baleful effects of the coalition of these two 
bodies may be traced in every page of her annals since the reign 
of Selim II. Several of the more spirited of the Sultans such as 
Osman I, Amurath IV, and Selim III, strove to free their country 
from this mighty incubus, but perishedT in the attempt ; and 
Turkey became the laughing-stock of those Christian powers 
who had formerly tiemWed at her name. 

Such was the condition of his country when Mahmoud II. 
asc^ended the throne. • His cousin Selim was gentle and sensitive, 
and possessed pot the hardihood pecessary for the struggle in which 
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he hud embarked. Like James 1 . of Scotland he quickly felt and 
lamented the bondage of his people ; and as the Scottish King 
in endeavouring to redeem them from villeinage sank beneath 
the swords of his brutal nobility, so did Selim become a martyr 
to his generous designs. But the soul of Mahmoud was cast in 
a different mould. He is possessed of indomitable courage, and 
every act of his reign has borne the impress of that firmness 
and self-confidence without which no man ever achieved a great 
deed. That sure test of the talents of a monarch, the judicious 
selection of his councillors, is singularly applicable to Him. His 
leading functionaries have each in their several departments 
proved themselves the ablest instruments their country could 
supply in maturing and effecting his various reforms, as Halet 
and tile late phelibi Effendi can attest. That the character of 
Mahmoud should be stained with ingratitude and crime, can 
excite little surprise. Imprisoned from his youth in the Serag- 
lio, exposed to that life *01' languishmcnt which had unnerved 
almost all his predecessors, and having no instructors but the 
(Jlemfi, who inculcated no jjrecept but what might advantage 
themselves, and stiove to stifle every lofty breathing wdthin him, 
•—the marvel is not that there are blots on liis name, but that his 
reign has been distinguished by such brilliant traits of intelli- 
gence and virtue. He was twenty-two years of age, — by which 
period the mind of man lias generally received its bias for good 
or for evil, — before be obtained any wholesome instruction. His 
cousin Selim, a better and a nobler man than any other sovereign 
of his time, having failed in his attempt to improve the condition 
of his people, at that time became his fellow-prisoner, and em- 
ployed his leisure in the culture of Malmioud’s mind. Aided 
by the light of experience, and by a searching intellect such 
as Turkey had not witnessed since her sceptre was borne by 
Solyinan the Great, he endeavoured to efface the baneful im- 
pressions of Malimoud’s youth, and unfolding to him the state 
of the empire, pointed out the total suppression of the factions 
as the only means of his country's deliverance. Mahmoud 
was an apt scholar ; he was inspired with a new life* ; he shook 
off’ the emasculating influence of the Seraglio, and on the death 
of Selim, and of the imbecile Mustapha, which happened soon 
after, summoned l)is energies for action and prepared to follow 
out the tactics of Selim. From having been inert and atrabi- 
lious, he became energetic and lively, and so powerfully is his 
character portrayed upon his visage, that however deeply 
disguised, the light of his fiery eye and lordly bearing almost 
invariably reveal bis presence even in the obscurest alleys of 
Istamboul.’ No prince ever ascended a throne under more 
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appalling difficulties. Assailed by most powerful enemies from 
without, and distracted by frightful anarchy within, Turkey 
presented a spectacle of imbecility before wliich an ordinary 
mind would have shrunk in despair. On her eastern flank, 
Persia had urged the Pacha of llagdad into rebellion, and 
Abdallah Ben Saoud the chief of the Wahabees had conquered 
Syria and Arabia and held possession of the Holy Shrine. On 
the north, Russia, her deadliest foe, unslaked by the blood of 
Ismail and lludshuk and the conquest of the Tauride, covered with 
her armies the banks of the Danube and the Kuban. Austria, 
on the west, was feeding the flames of rebellion in Bosnia and 
Servia. And England, in the spirit of her wily policy, was sup- 
porting Ali Pacha the 'old tiger of Jannina’ in detaching 
Albania and the Ionian Islands from the sovereignty of the 
Porte. The internal aspect of Turkey was equally appalling. 
Public confidence shattered,— the treasury empty, — tlie inzfun 
jedid or new troops of Selim almost destroyed, — the Janissaries 
more turbulent than ever — the Ulerfia, detesting Mahmoud 
and panting like hounds in the leash for the fitting time to tear 
him in pieces,— and Paswan Oglou and Czerni Georges the 
rebel-governors of Widdin and Servia engaging the whole 
forces in whom he could confide,— all conspired to render the 
position of Mahmoud one of most imminent peril. But his 
genius surmounted every difficulty. The si)eedy developement 
of his energetic qualities, and the choice of an able vizier, 
restored in a great degree public confidence. He soon swept 
from their Pachaliks those rebellious satraps, whose disobe- 
dience had made the power of his predecessors a shadow, and as 
Pachas have no heirs, the w^ealth they had wrung from the 
people flowed into the coffers of the Treasury and relieved the 
necessities of the state. The inflexible firmness of the Sultan 
gave a fresh impulse to the army, and the Moldavian war after 
lingering for the last two reigns, was terminated in 1812 by the 
peace of Bucharest, ])artly by the success of the Turkish arms, 
and partly by the terror in which Russia was plunged by the 
French invasion. Having thus allayed if not subdued intestine 
broils, and made peace with his hereditary foe, and the attention 
of the other nations of Europe having been attracted to the 
gigantic projects of Napoleon, Mahmoud, steady to the polar 
star of his policy, the crushing of the fa^jlions, bent his whole 
mind to its accomplishment. His sclieme was triumphantly 
successful, and the suppression of the priesthood would have 
followed the extirpation of the Janissaries, had not the unsea- 
sonable interference qf Russia, by destroying his raw tacticos, 
compelled him to pause in his procedure. * • • 
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Many peculiar causes conduced to Mahmoud's success. 
Osman 11. and Mustapha IV. and the other princes of his line 
who had endeavoured to crush the factions, were cut off along 
with their ministers before they were enabled to transmit the 
fruits of their experience to their successors ; but Mahmoud 
enjoyed the privilege of the enlightened Selim's counsels, who, 
by pointing out the rocks on which they all had split, served as 
a beacon to Mahmoud in his perilous career. 

The period chosen for commencing his innovations was for- 
tunate. Turkey was the only neutral power in Europe during 
that long and eventful contest, into which the potentates of 
Europe had rushed with the view of strangling at their birth 
the liberties of France *, — a contest in which they unfortunately 
triumphed, though only for a time. The varying phases of 
this terrific struggle having engrossed the attention of Russia 
and Austria, Mahmoud was leit free to organize his schemes 
of improvement, to countermine the machinations of the 
Ulema, and trample the 'ascendancy of the Janissaries. 

Another important cause was that the fanatical rigour of 
the Turks was on the wane. The long cherislied hostility 
between the great sects of Omar and Ah had for ages been 
shaking the faith of the Osmanlis, and increasing the sources of 
dissension the changes in dress and discipline introduced by 
Sultan S^lirn had familiarised them to further encroachments 
the ascendancy of the English in Hindostan and Persia had 
cast a blight on the undoiibtingness of the Mohammedan creed ; 
— and above all, the capture and spoliation of Medina and Mecca 
by Abd ul Wahab and his followers, and the arduous struggle they 
maintained against Mahmoud in the earlier part of his reign, 
tended materially to relax the religious enthusiasm of the 
Osmanlis, and make the Sultan's innovations less repulsive to 
their feelings. Had he made the attempt a century sooner, he, 
like his predecessors, would most probably have been swept 
away. 

But his triumph is chiefly ascribable to the fact of his 
being the last male of his race. The union of the Caliphate 
with the kingly poAver is the amulet which has preserved him 
from destruction. The popular belief that the death of the 
last Caliph would be the knell of the Ottoman empire, embold- 
ened Mahmoud and withered the strength of his foes. This and 
this alone empowered him, singly and unarmed, to perambulate 
the streets of his capital when the exasperated Janissaries would 
have eagerly shed his blood. jS^ot alibis high daring, his 
expanded-intellect and the vast and subtle machinery he em- 
ployed to accomplish his ends, would have availed him ha4 
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he not been the last prince of his line. Before that charm 
the uplifted arm of the assassin was weak, and he stands 
a living monument of the power of a national prepossession 
in controlling the passions of men. But such was the power of 
the Ulema, that the cliarm though protective of his life could 
not by itself effect the object of his policy ; he required the 
sanction of the Mufti’s fetva, which he with difficulty procured, 
before he durst reduce the Janissaries. 

After this summary of Mahmoud’s character and his success 
over the stratocracy, the present strength and condition of the 
empire fall next to be considered. 

In the absence of statistical data the population of Turkey 
cannot be correctly ascertained. Malte-Brun supposes that in. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa it may amount to twenty-five or 
thirty millions; but since his tables were compiled, Greece and 
Egypt may be held to have achieved their independence, and 
the loss of the Janissaries and the last desolating wars with 
Russia and Persia have consumed the* flower of the people. 
The extinction of the Janissaries was ultimately favourable to 
population, for the rapine which invariably marked their track 
and their nearly annual revolts, destroyed the prosperity of 
the cities and by producing universal insecurity operated as a 
check on their enlargement. Even since 1826 the Armenians 
and Greeks in the Asiatic provinces have increased so consider- 
ably, that the constant levies of recruits to swell the Sultanas 
armies have been less sensibly felt. The prevailing disuse of 
opium has been favourable to human life ; and a spirit of 
activity seemed to be reviving among the Asiatic Turks, when 
the revolt of the Egyptian Pacha gave a new complication to 
the scene. ^ 

The grand element of Turkey’s strength was formerly in her 
armies, but now instead of measuring her strength, it is only pos- 
sible to dwell upon her weakness. Had Mahmoud after the 
removal of the Janissaries, been permitted by Russia to organ- 
ize his armies on the European model, they would have been 
more powerful than ever. The superiority of the new system 
was demonstrated by the conduct of the battalion which sup- 
ported Sir Sidney Smith in the defence of Acre, and which 
attracted his unqualified applause. But Russia smote her in 
the hour of her nakedness, when the tfrm of her Delhis 
was cold, and her Tacticos raw and undisciplined. From the 
effects of this blow Turkey has never recovered; all the de- 
vices of Mahmoud to ranovate his fortunes, have been unable 
to repair his cloven shield. 

The position of Turkey is highly advantageous in a*commer- 
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cial point of view, but the reverse in a v^^arlike. Since the 
Russians became masters of the Danube and the Balkan, no 
country is so open to aggression. She has now no impassable 
rivers, no gigantic range of mountains, no icy climate to deter 
an invader. Her Asiatic tervitoiies enjoy a climate so genial, 
that' were man but to appreciate the bounties of Heaven, so fer- 
tile is the soil, and so overflowing the advantages of nature, 
that they alone might be the granary of the world. Even the 
traveller who is familiar with tlie richest plains of Europe, is 
struck with amazement on beholding the valleys of the Hermus, 
the Meander, and the Cayster. Turkey under a peaceful and 
enlightened government, would form one of the finest empires 
existing. Her capital being the link between Europe and 
Asia, would command every advantage through the Black Sea 
and the Alediterranean in competing with the commercial 
states of Europe ; and her territories being intersected by the 
Red Sea, the Euphrates, and flic Persian Gulf, would afford the 
greatest facilities in trading with India, China, and the New 
World. 

Of the revenue of Turkey it is impossible to speak, as no au- 
thentic data whatever exist. 

The naval power of Turkey, once the most formidable in 
Europe, is now fallen into decay. During her progressive period, 
when the whole marine of Barbary and the iEgean rallied round 
the flags of such splendid commanders as Barbarossa, Dragut, 
and Occhiali, her navy fully aided her armies in their un- 
rivalled career of conquest. But the star of victory has never 
beamed on her navy during the last two centuries. The vigi- 
lant Venetians allowed her no time to create an efficient fleet; 
their conquest of the Morea, the Ionian Islands, and the Cy- 
clades, deprived her of her best naval nurseries ; her vassals the 
corsairs of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, abandoned her standard ; 
the destruction of her fleet in the bay of Chesm6 in 1774 by 
the Russian Admiral El])hinstone ; the incessant losses she 
sustained in her conflicts with the Greek Admirals Miaulis and 
Sachtouri, and the heroic Ipsariot Canaris ; and lastly the anni- 
hilation of her force at Navarino ; have all conspired to break 
down the spirit of her seamen, and to dissipate the Sultan’s 
hope of sup|)ort from his navy. 

The instability of property Ims destroyed the energy of the 
people; no man in Turkey has a riglit in fee simple to any he- 
ritable property ; he is merely a tenant for life ; if he die with- 
out heks male the Sultan inherits all, and if heirs male exist 
they merely get a part. The same system of insecurity pervades 
every department of the state. The civil and military officers 
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are appointed solely by the Sultan, who is master of their lives 
and fortunes ; they again, have the power of life and death in 
their Pachaliks; and the provinces under such irresponsible 
superiors become a prey to the grossest rapacity. In Turkey 
therefore, capital cannot be safely embarked ; and the people are 
deterred from engaging in any costly undertaking, or indeed 
any investment however inconsiderable, involving a return at a 
remote date. Thus has the arm of industry been paralysed ; 
and individual Turks are forced to employ their wealth, not in 
developing the national resources, but in the purchase of jewels 
and trinkets, and such portable commodities as may most easily 
be concealed. 

In harmony with the preceding system, the utmost shame- 
lessness prevails in the administration of the laws. /^\l appoint- 
ments are given to the highest bidders ; and ihc^ naturally con- 
trive to indemnify themselves at the expense of the public. 
The decision of the judge and the statements* of the witnesses 
are openly purchased ; and what aggravates the evil is, that 
from the sentence of a judge, of wliatevcr grade, there lies 
no appeal. Can it therefore be wondered at, that the morals 
of the Turks in their intercourse with each other are not high, 
when the ])olitical and judicial atmosphere they inhale is so 
corrupt ? But this immorality results much more from the 
state of the laws, than from the natural character of the people. 
Not only does the Koran (whose precepts the Osmanlis follow 
more implicitly than the Christians do their creeds) inculcate 
the highest faith and honour between man and man, but the 
English Levant Company, during a century of active intercourse, 
has attested the correctness of their dealings, — and indeed at 
the present hour, in the connexions with other nations, a 
Turkish merchant is as proverbial for a chivalrous integrity, as 
a Russian for the foulest perfidy. 

Besides the introduction of military tactics, Mahmoud has 
all along been labouring to cherish European arts. He has 
drawn around him mechanics of every class from France and 
Germany, and shipwrights from England. He dared to do, 
some years ago, w^hat liad never before been attempted in 
Turkey,— to address public opinion. He caused a work to be 
composed entitled the ‘Basis of Victory, ^^the object of which 
was to explain his projects of improvement, and justify their ne- 
cessity if the Osmanlis ever wished the Caliphate to resume 
its pristine splendour. Paper-mills and printing-presses are 
notv established on both sides of theBosphorus, and the publi- 
cation of the ‘ Moniteuf Othoman,^ a newspaper in the French 
langtiage, bears testimony to the zeal of the Sultan in promoting 
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the enlightenment of his people. The annals of Turkey 
ure not entirely destitute of highly cultivated men, though 
they are few and far apart. Besides the poetvS and astronomers 
who shed sUch a glory round the thrones of the elder Caliphs 
and the AbenCerrages of Spain, Turkey boasts of the two 
Kiuperlis and Mohammed Baghib, the ministers of Moham- 
med IV, and Mustapha HI. ; whose attainments, had all improve- 
ment in Turkey not been personal, would have conferred an 
invaluable boon on their country. Next to the extirpation of 
the Janissaries, the Sultairs greatest success has been in over- 
coming the prejudices of dress. In a country like Turkey, where 
the colour of a slipper or the shade of a turban alone mark the 
distinctions of rank, it required no common tact and firmness 
to substitute European fashions ; and accordingly at the grand 
reviews at*Constantinople the spectator is struck with astonish- 
ment at seeing the representative of the Prophet equipped in a 
hussar uniform, •and the brows of the dignitaries of the empire 
surmounted by the red scullcap of the tacticos instead of the 
towering particoloured caouk. 

Turkey, amidst all her disadvantages, contains many improve- 
able elements. The people of Asia Minor relieved from the 
oppressions of the Janissaries, and governed by Pachas of a 
less grasping character, are settling down into quieter habits, 
and apply themselves to manufacturing industry ; which, 
however, will meet with serious interruption if peace is 
not speedily conchided with the Pacha of Egypt. Their works 
in copper and steel, carpeting and dyeing, are unrivalled, and 
could protection be guaranteed, their habitual indolence >vould 
no longer be a byeword. In illustration of the improved state 
of feeling in Turkey, the English embassy declared that had the 
Janissaries been in existence when tlie news of the discomfiture 
at Navarino arrived, not a Greek or a Frank in the Empire 
would have escaped with his life. On the contrary, the vindic- 
tive spirit of the Turks having been vastly softened, not a 
single life was sacrificed. The Armenians are the most indus- 
trious people in the world ; they traverse Asia and Europe in 
the pursuit of trade, and from their intelligence and high moral 
character are confided in by all classes. Mahmoud is now 
anxious to bind them to his interest, both from the beneficial 
influence they exercise among the Turks, and from the Russians 
having enticed many of their youth into the Russian service. But 
the finest people beneath the liorns of the Crescent are the Greeks 
of Roumelia and Anatolia, No allusion need be made to 
Modern Greece, as she is now independent of Turkey. 
It is singular that till lately not a Mussulman could be 
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found capable of acting as interpreter to tlie Porte, the office of 
drayman having been from necessity confined to the Greeks .of 
the Fanar. With the exception of the higher classes of the UlemS^ 
and the cabinet of the Sultan, the Greeks of the Capital, of Sa- 
loniki, and Adrianople, comprise almost all the intelligence of 
'Eurq)ean Turkey. Every traveller in Anatolia is struck with " 
the dreeks, — the noble form, the graceful mien, the intellectual 
eye which distinguished them 2000 years ago, are as impressive 
as ever. They inherit that thirst for knowledge and faci- 
lity in acquiring it, ai^ that taste and perception of 
the beautiful, which marked their glorious forefathers. In 
common with the other Rayahs they breath more freely now, 
and Mahmoud has of late regarded them with a kindlier 
look. The Ionian Greeks etve the most remarkable of the 
Imman race, for though since the downfall of the Pan-Ionian 
Republic every bolt which oppression could* forge has been 
hurled against them, and every contumely been showered upon 
their heads, they are still in form and in soul the same. Let 
Thorwaldsen the Dane or Benvenuto the Florentine have been 
asked for an image of beauty, and the bust of an Ionian maiden 
would have started upon his vision as the finest model of grace. 

Having thus glanced at the present condition of Turkey, 
it is of importance to mark the attitude, in order to infer the 
intentions, of the Powers around her, whose hostility she has 
reason to dread. 

Turkey at the present moment resembles Poland at the com- 
mencement of the revolution of 1772* Poland made a vigorous 
efibrt to shake off her domestic oppressors, but during the ago- 
nies of her convulsion the tyrants around her smote her to the 
earth, and carved out amongst themselves her mangled limbs. 
Such in the opinion of many must be the doom of the Turkish 
empire ; and to the probabilities of this event, attention must 
be first directed. 

Her fiercest and most implacable foe is Russia, the power 
that has succeeded to Tory England, in the disgraceful office 
of supporting everywhere the cause of wrong and human 
degradation. Since the accession of Peter the Great, the eyes 
of the Calmuck kings have been fixed on the tbrohe of Byzan- 
tium. From that period the policy of Rusfia has been wholly 
^gressive. The fetters which she forged fer ‘the tribes of 
lartary and the Caspian, add for the eastern states of ^urope, 
were merely a bye-play ; the genius of her subtlest councillors 
was tasked in devising means for achieving the masler-sbWine 
of her policy, and accordingly she has been pr^ssifig closer' 
and closer on the throat of Turkey, until the ‘sons of yellow 
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ness ’ have become as obnoxious to the Osmanlis as the ' evil 
eye' of the Levant. So undisguised has Russia been in her 
object^ that the last monster of the Calniuck line that blasted 
Poland with his presence, was named Constantine in the 
i^nguine hope of his one day wielding the sceptre of St. 
Sophia. The motives which generally actuated the other 
enemies of Turkey, were the indulgence of a blind fanaticism, 
—revenge for some insult stated to be offered to their flags,— 
or a love of the bauble glory ; but Russia was spurred on by 
no such ephemeral impulses. Peter e§rly saw that Russia, whose 
resources consisted of such valuable raw produce as iron, 
timber, and flax, in order to be great and wealthy must be 
a commercial state ; that though the finest navy in the 
world might disport on the Baltic and the Black Sea, as 
long as their gates the Sound and the Dardanelles were 
guarded by hostile powers his schemes of commercial ag- 
grandizement must be* inoperative. He had, besides, a long- 
ing eye to the riches of the East, and could not behold the 
continent of India made the common prey of European 
adventurers, without wishing to participate in the spoil. For 
the accomplishment of these ends, he saw no alternative but 
the conquest of Turkey, which would confer on him two para- 
mount benefits ; first, the possession of the Bosphorus and the 
whole Archipelago, would enable him to transport his pro* 
duce to the great marts of Europe ; and secondly, Armenia, Kur- 
distan, and Irak Arabia, by supplying a highway to the Petsian 
Gulf, would unlbck to his ambition the treasures of the East, 
and afford him a facility of access superior to the European 
nations, who to reach India are compelled to double the Cape 
of Good Hope. In pursuit of this object, Russia hais bilen 
constantly encroaching upon Turkey, and her encroachm^ts, 
like an inundation, advance but never recede; for since heir con- 
quest of the Tauride she has successively engulphed the countries 
of the Kuban and Circassia, the Caucasus and Georgia, and 
her last campaign under the recreant Pole PaskeWifch, nnW' 
Prince of Warsaw, made her mistress of the cities of Trebtsbnd* 
and Van, and the half of Armenia. Her recent' suc^iite too' 
in Bulgaria and Rpumelia, have disclosed the Sultan’s feeble- 
ness, and have served but to excite a fiercer and more fevcHA 
desire for the attainment of her hopes. From Russia, therefore,' 
nothing can be anticipated but the most unrelentitt]^ ehhiif^; 
in whatever form disguised. 

From Austria, Turkey has now nothing to fear ; though in 
limes gone by, she was one of her most fortnidable foesl Likh ' 
Rome in her decline, Austria has her hands full at home, ^le* 
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feels that on her three ancient ducliies alone, Austria, Styria, 
and Carinthia, she can place complete reliance. The gallant 
Hungarians are ripe for revolt, but the files of Austrian 
bayonets prevent their immediate union. Ten times have this 
noble people battled for their liberty, and as often have they 
passed under the tyranis yoke ; but such is tlie holy virtue of 
Freedom’s spirit, that the more a nation suffer for her sake, 
the more prodigal of their blood will they become, and flames 
will spring from the ashes of their fathers to lighten them to 
victory. The Gallicians are Poles to the core. The Bohemians 
are as restless as the Ilungurians ; they never forget that their 
fathers of the fifteenth century were the most intrepid defenders 
of civil and religious liberty in Europe ; the stain on their 
banners at the battle of the White Mountain has yet to be 
washed out, and the minstrels in the clefts of the* mountains 
which encircle tlieir country, far from the cai of tlie Austrian 
soldier, harp the triumphs of Zisca and his compeers, and yearn 
for the time when the Black Eagle of Ilapsburg shall be a 
stranger in their valleys. The Venetian and Lombard states are 
a charged mine ; and the Bosniacks, the Servians, and Illyrians, 
unbridled as Areibs, can only be regarded as occasional merce- 
naries. It is thus pietty obvious that Austria will not be the 
instrinnent for inflicting the death-blow on Turkey. 

On the side of Persia, Turkey’s earliest foe, there is little 
ground for apprehension. Notwithstanding their mutual anti- 
pathy, Persia sulfered so much in her last disastrous quarrel with 
Russia, that no hostile collision can be looked for. If any man 
can re-invigorate the Persian monarchy, it is Abbas Mirza, the 
heir apparent to the throne, who seems to inherit some of the 
talents of his predecessois 8Iiah Abbas and Nadir Shah; but 
the policy of Russia as displayed by the operations of her 
Georgian army, is alone suflicient to engage the whole atten- 
tion of the Persian Court. Besides, the vast insalubrious 
plains which intervene on both sides of the Euphrates, and in 
which the bones of so many armies are embedded, interpose a 
serious barrier to aggression in the present weakened slate of 
both countries. 

But a powerful antagonist has arisen against Mahmoud in 
the person of his vassal Mohammed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt. 
More fortunate than his master, the elemeiAs of whose. strength 
are so intractable, Mohammed Ali, ever smee his massacre of 
the Mamlouks, .has found the minds of the Egyptians as 
clay in the hands of the potter. Rivalling the Sultan in 
genius and subtlety, he^oon turned to account this property in 
hie people, and spurning the paltry distinctions *01 weed, he 
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attracted men of talent round him from every part of Europe ; 
and so indefatigable have been his exertions, that he has done 
more to civilize the Egyptians during the last twenty years, 
than was perhaps ever achieved in the same period since the 
dark ages, in any country whatever. Every resource has been 
fully developed, and the amount of his revenue, chiefly arising 
from exports, is said to equal that of the Sultan himself. 
His army has been disciplined by eminent French officers, and 
its successes under his adopted son Ibrahim Pacha in Pales- 
tine and Syria, seem to threaten the downfall of the Caliphate, 
even though the Sultan had no other enemy to subdue. 

This survey of the attitude of the powers inimical to Turkey, 
proves the peril to which Mahmoud is exposed from with- 
out. But his danger is as great from within. The Ulema, 
the High Tories of Turkeyland, are bent on undermining his 
power. Well aware that the extinction of the Janissaries 
and the introducrion of European knowledge must prove fatal to 
their order, they employ every art to flatter disaffection. They 
take advantage of every change in dress and discipline to scatter 
discontent among the soldiery, to represent the sultan as an 
infidel, and under the pretext that his innovations war with the 
Kor&n, absolve the troops from their allegiance. They foretell 
that victory will honour the crescent no more ; and like all pro- 
phets, walk in the w’ay of accomplishing their own predictions. 
By these and other devices the Ulema have frequently suc- 
ceeded in exciting revolt, which the embarrassing condition 
of Mahmoud materially facilitated. The compulsory enrolment 
of the youth of the provinces to replace the Janissaries, the 
incessant levies of fresh conscripts to maintain the Greek 
and Russian wars, and the inability of the sultan to keep the 
troops in pay, all tended to ]>romote the success of tlie Ulema 
in spreading the spirit of disaffection. Another great cause of 
distrust springs from the general persuasion that Selim and 
Mahmoud have emptied the haznali or secret hoard of the se- 
raglio; — ^it being understood, that in consequence of a prophecy 
four centuries ago that the " sons of yellowness’ were in process 
of time to drive the Osmanlis beyond the Bosphorus, ever since 
the conquest of Istamboul an imperial treasure has been deposited 
in the recesses of the seraglio, there to remain untouched until 
the arrival of that gland crisis. This prophecy having haunted 
the minds of the sujitans, each of them was supposed to have 
added to the haznah the surplus of his revenue, in the hope that 
this treasure would eventually prove the salvation of their empire, 
if not to the retention of their European territories, at lea^t to 
the firm establishment of their power in Asia, An impr^sion 
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being prevalent of late that Mahmoud has made free with these 
sacred coders for the promotion of his plans, the indignation 
of the Osmanlis has been raised to the highest pitch ; and this 
impression derives probability from thegeneral contempt Mahmoud 
has shown for the usages of his country. 

This summary of the external and internal condition of Tur- 
key would seem to prove, that if the situation of Mahmoud was 
appalling at his accession, it is more so now. The vigour of 
his character alone upholds the throne of the Caliphs. Beset 
by enemies from without and traitors from within, he still bears 
his brow aloft, and if his death is to be the knell of the Qftotnun 
name, he will perish as sublimely as Constantine Paleologus. 
Had Mahmoud had to contend merely with internal^ foes, he 
would infallibly have mastered every obstacle ; but despite his 
great ability and firmness, he has been so borne down* by foreign 
aggression, and his reign has been subjected to such a train of 
disasters, as to render his ultimate success Jiighlt problematical. 

It is undeniable that Turkey is now less powerful by at 
least one half, than she was in 1820 ; and Mahmoud may soon 
find, that like Phocion the incorruptible, he may exhaust 
every energy of his nature, and all prove ineffectual to arrest 
the downward career of decay. The truth seeum to be, that 
the calamities of Turkey must be ascribed to the lateness of 
the regenefation attempted by the Sultan, for while the rest of 
Europe was advancing in the path of improvement, the intract- 
able character of the Osmanii faith presented an impassable 
barrier to a simultaneous progression ; so much so, that until 
Mahmoud’s time, the same monstrous laws and customs existed 
that prevailed in 1357, when Amurath I, crossed the Hellespont. 
Although the Egyptian army should be upon the Bosphorus, it 
is not from this quarter that Turkey has much to apprehend: 
European Turkey could do without the Asiatic provinces, as 
well as England could without Ireland ; they are Only a garden 
of experiment for the spirit of despotism and plunder to sprout 
in, and be transported home. It is from the north that danger 
lowers. 

But amidst this atmosphere of gloom and despondency, the 
optimism that is^ip the^ world will conquer. It is 
haut, that the people shall be the people’s jmasters 
are fit For it : and what intootts it whether me 
the king of Calihucks, Or ^the Sti]^ M ih-^ 

stfbbieiitof^tedeeming the Ottoman asj. 

in the fi^hterial world, theJe kH feoupdil to^ihe donilhioti oF'evffl*/ 
Thbie are to the sdffaringB of nations ns vi^l} as ^ 
vidukls ; there is a time When bi^try cOaies io^ ovethVo, 
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when oppression will no longer be endured. The vast diffusion 
of knowledge now in Europe, has already found its way into 
Turkey, and elements of amelioration are actively at work, which, 
under any government whatever, must redound to the advantage 
of the people. Even supposing that Turkey should fall a prey 
to Russia, it is very improbable that the same, monarch would 
long rule both on the Neva and the Bosphorus ; and as the 
consanguinity of princes implies no identity of interest, it is 
presumable that the limbs which compose the Russian 
Empire would be speedily dissevered ; — that Red Russia 
and the provinces on the Black Sea would cling to the lord of 
the Bospnorus, and reduce within more moderate bounds the 
preponderating influence of the Czars, — and a new dynasty on 
the throne^ of the Caliphs would be compelled to submit to 
liberal institutions before it could establish itself and conciliate 
the masses. 

But the grand*hope.of Turkish regeneration is bound up with 
that of Europe. In the issue of the collision which is 
approaching, between the antagonist principles of light or 
liberalism on the one side, and darkness and Russia on the 
other, — the doom of Turkey is involved. There are but two 
.interests in Europe, and they are these. There is no exaggera- 
tion ill tlie statement ; the little bigot, even in England, who 
desires to impose his dwarfish despotism upon his countrymen, 
looks forward to the time when ‘ the saints shall inherit the 
earth’ through a ukase from the Russian Autocrat. The banded 
organization of the despots may prevail for a time ; disaster 
may follow disaster, and the weak and the timid may quail, 
but it is in such scenes that freedom is nursed, and hearts are 
attuned to the majesty of independence. Though the present 
empires fall, they will perish only to be renewed in nobler 
forms, and become the theaties of beneficent power. Then, as 
Delos rose in the centre of the Cyclades, the pride and ornament 
of the Archipelago, may Byzantium be, re-erected in the centre 
of the Old World. The banks of the Nile may again exult 
in their 1000 Cities, and the States of Barbary boast of their 
.*300 Universities. Palestine may be resuscitated ; the cities of 
Phojnicia once more lead the van in commercial enterprise ; the 
Lycian and loniap republics luxuriate in free institutions; 
the libraries of Pergamus and Alexandria be restored ; and the 
lands which the AVls and the Sciences adorned in tb'e day- 
spring of the World, bask in the glory of its meridian hour. 
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Akt. XII.— -4 Biographical History of the Wesley Family ; more par- 
ticularly its earlier branches. By John Dove.— London. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1833. 1 vol. l2mo. 

TT is not necessary to determine the absolute magnitude 
■"“of the advantages conferred on mankind by the founders of 
Arminian Methodism ; the rest of their family doubtless derive 
much reflected interest from their connexion with these, but as 
individuals they also possess a great variety of claims to the atten- 
tion of the reader. A biography more pregnant with matter of 
instruction, or more provocative of reflection upon a vast 
number of important points, is hardly to be pointed out. 
Viewed in no higher light, the Wesley family is a curiosity; 
and its biography is rich in all those traits of ^character, those 
views into domestic manners, and into national morals as 
connected with the histories of individuals, ^vhich make this 
species of literature so fascinating. The history of the Wesley 
family is, in fact, a view both of the religion and the morality of 
the country from the period of the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity; an Act most ludicrously misnamed, for the greater 
portion of the particoloured sects that have variegated the theo- 
logical history of Britain for the last two centuries may be 
traced to this source. 

The first name in the biographical annals of the Wesleys is 
that of Bartholomew Wesley, who was the great grandfather of 
John Wesley the last. When the Act of Uniformity came into 
operation he had the living of Charmouth in Dorsetshire. At the 
university he had acquired some insight into the science of 
medicine ; from the practice of which he drew his support sub- 
sequently to his ejectment. Physic was indeed the chief re- 
source of the ejected clergy Tor subsistence ; they were not per- 
mitted to teach, or it is possible the mischievous effects of the 
base measure by which they were driven upon the world, would 
Jiave been curtailed of some portion of mischief. Medicine, 
which many practised, it may be supposed the major part were 
but imperfectly acquainted with ; a fact which caused one of 
the suffering cler^ to remark to the person by whom his 
ment was put in lorce, I perceive that this is likely to occusioh 
the death of many.’ • ^ ' - 

^ John Wesley, the son of Bartholomew, .was eje^ the 
saihe Act which turned his father out dpoh ine"|W)rl3. . Jf6;lvak a 
member of New Inn HalL Oxford, and duririg'^nis residenUeJs 
said to h|Lve become a/avourite of Dr, John Owen, then 
Chancellor of the University. In May 1658, John W^ley 
settled at Whitchurch in Dorsetshire, hia father’s o^iunty. Here\ 
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he held the vicarage, the income of which was 30/. per annum. 
In that age an income which now implies starvation, justified 
marriage. John Wesley married the niece of Dr. Thomas Fuller, 
the author of the ' Worthies of England/ whose works are now 
reckoned among the. treasures of old English literature. Like 
his father Bartholomew, he had serious scruples on the subject 
of the book of Common Prayer; and soon after the restoration he 
was much troubled on that account. Dr. Ironside, Bishop of 
Bristol, sent for him, and one of those conversations ensued 
which were so common in the times that intervened between the 
restoration and the revolution. 

^ Bishop. But what say you ? Did you not wear a sword in the 
time of the Committee of safety, with Demy and the rest of them ? 
Wbsley. My Ix)1*d, I have given you my answer therein : and I further 
say, that 1 have conscientiously taken the oath of allegiance, aii<l 
faithfully kept it hjtherto. I appeal to all that are around me. Bishop. 
But nobody will trust yon. You stood it out to the last gasp. Weslky. 
1 know not what \ou mean by the lust gasp. When I saw the plea- 
sure of Providence to turn the ordci of things, 1 did submit quietly 
thereunto. Bishop. That was at last. Wesley. Yet many such men 
arc now trusted, and about the king. Bishop. They are such as 
fought ou the parliament side during the war, yet disowned those 
latter proceedings ; but you abode even till Hasetngs coming to 
Portsmouth. Wesley. His Majesty has pardoned whatever you may 
be informed of concerning me of that nature. 1 am not here on that 
account. Bishop. I expected you not. Wesi.ey. Your lordship sent 
your desire by two or three messengers. Had 1 been refractory, 1 
need not have come ; but I would give no just cause of offence. I 
still think that the Non-conformists were none of His Majesty's ene- 
mies. Bishop. They were traitors. They began the war. Knox and 
Budianan in fcicotland, and those like thcni in England. Wesley. I 
have read the protestation, of owning the king’s supremacy. Bishop. 
They did it in hypocrisy. Wesley. You used to tax the pour iwde- 
pendents for judging folks’ hearts. Who doth it now ? Bishop. 1 
did not, for they pretended one thing and acted another. Do not I 
know them better than you ? Wesley. 1 know them by their wurkst 
Bishop. Well then, you justify your preaching, without ordination 
according to law > Wesley. 4ll these things laid together arc satis- 
factory to me for my procedure therein. Bishop. They are not 
enough. Wesley. There has been more written in proof of the 
preaching of gifted i:pcrsons, with such approbation, than has been 
answered by any one yet. Bishop. 1 am glad 1 have heard yon. Yan 
will stand to your prihciples, you say ? Wesley. 1 intend it, thresh 
the grace of God ; and to be faithful to the king's majesty, hoover 
you may deal with me. Bishop. I will not meddle with you. Whslkv. 
Farewell to you. Sir, Bishop. Farewell, good Mr. Wesl^*— 29. 

Ui the first portion of the dialogue, which as preserved by 
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Calamy or abridged by Mr. Dove is too long to quote, the 
conscientious dissident had much the advantage of the man 
clothed in authority. Argument availed however as little here as 
on similar occasions. In the beginning of 16f)2 Mr. Wesley 
was seized as he left the church on a Sunday, and committed to 
Blandford Gaol. 

After his ejection Mr. Wesley found an asylum at Preston 
in Dorsetshire, where subsequently he preached under such 
precautions as were then absolutely necessary. He was how- 
ever thrown into prison no less than four several times, and 
closed a short but troubled life at the age of thirty-five, about 
the year 1670. His widow survived him through some forty 
years of poverty and destitution. 

This John Wesley left two sons, Matthew and Samuel. 
Matthew became an eminent physician or surgeon, it is not 
clear which, in the metropolis. Little is known of him except 
from his occasional intercourse with the fannly of his brother, 
the father of John and Charles the founders of the methodists, 
and of Samuel tlieir elder brother, the wit and poet of the days 
of Sir Robert Walpole. 

From what has been said of John Wesley of Whitchurch, it 
may be presumed that he neither possessed nor left behind 
him any resources out of which his two sons might be educated. 
Yet both attained to eminence in their respective professions. 
The steps by which Samuel reached the church, were detailed 
by him on occasion of his being charged with being a bad 
husband of his means. The extract will show what hardships 
students of that day worked their way through. The state- 
ment is drawn up in the third person, but it is from the pen of 
the Rector of Ep worth, and in fact pretty nearly contains all 
bis early pecuniary history. 

* Imprimis, When he first walked to Oxford, he had in cash 

2 /. 58 . 

^ He lived there till he took his* bachelor s degree, without any pre- 
ferment, or assistance except one crown. 

‘ liy God's blessing on his own industry, he brought to London 
10/. \5s. 

* When he came to London, he got deacon's orders, and a cure> /or 

which he had 28/. Ifor one year. ^ 

* In which year for his board, ordination and habit, he indebted 

SOL, which lie afterwards paid. • 

'Then l^went to sea, where he had for one year 70/., not paid till 
two years after his return. • 

He then got a curacy of SOL per annum, for two years, and by 
his own industry he made it 60/. per annum. * * * 

' He tnarri^, and had a son i and he and his wife and child boarded 
for soipe years, in or near London, without running into debt.’— p. 76, 
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The manner in which he supported himself at Oxford is not 
stated ; it is probable that he had already established a con- 
nexion with John Dunton, the eccentric publisher of that day, 
who under the title of his ' Life and Errors/ has left a most 
sinp;ular record of a very extraordinary character, 

]3ut that the son of the staunch and scrupulous non-con- 
formist of Wiiitchurch, should go to Oxford at all, is hardly less 
surprising than that he should reside there and take his degree 
without deriving any means of support from his connexions. 
7"he step was a sudden one ; for reasons of a very insufficient 
kind, he is said to have turned his back upon dissent and all 
the political opinions that usually went along with non-con- 
formists, and without communicating a word of his intention to 
any one, to .have set off early one morning on foot to Oxford. 
Having once taken the resolution of deserting his family prin- 
ciples, he assuredjiy never relented. He commenced Tory and 
High Churchman, with*all the zeal and energy of an apostate. 
He not only left the Dissenters, but endeavoured to expose them ; 
his vehement attacks upon them excited the hostility of that body, 
and conferred neither credit nor yet emolument upon himself. 

Very soon after leaving the University, Samuel Wesley married. 
His wife was the daughter of Dr. Annesley, one of the most 
eminent non-conformists of the day. In theological biography 
thq name of no man stands higher for learning, zeal, and charity. 
He lived to a great age in the active exercise of every faculty, 
and long before he died was held a sort of patriarch of the 
non-conformist church, beyond the pale of which he was 
scarcely less honoured than within its sanctuary. Dgnton the 
bookseller had married one daughter, and through this con- 
nexion it is probable Samuel Wesley was introduced once more, 
though but for choice of a helpmate, among the Dissenters. 
With some view to the support of the marriage state, Wesley 
published his fiist work, through the means of his brother-iu- 
law Dunton. It was poetry, or at least verse, and was called 
* Maggots, or Poems on subjects never before handled/ His 
muse was a sliort time after more profitably employed. The 
revolution of 1088 had taken place ; Mr. Wesley had resisted 
the temptations of the agents of James II., wljiO had made him 
brilliant ofi’ers on tHl condition of his preaching Pimery. In 
spite, however, of thq^ cloud which hangs over his sudden deser^ 
tion of the Dissenters, Wesley was not a man to listen to aught 
but hisxonsciencl3 in a matter of religiGn. With characteristic 
boldness he refused to read the King’s declaration, and thongk 
surrounded by couriiefs, soldiers, and informers, he preached 
manfully against it from the text Daniel, iih 17-18: >Be it 
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known unto thee, 0 king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship the golden image which thou hast set up.’ 

In perfect accordance with this, Mr. Wesley was a zealous 
approver of the revolution, and took an early opportunity of 
recommending himself to the new government by dedicating 
bis * Life of Christ,’ an elaborate j)oem, to the Queen. He was 
in return presented \Vith the living of Epworth in Lincolnshire, 
of the estimated w’orth of 200/. per annum ; a sum however, 
which he never realized. Epworth is in the Isle of Axliolme, a 
remote and unfrequented part of the country, flat and unpictu- 
resque in its appearance ; and if some passages of their conduct 
to Mr. Wesley are to be taken as an index of the character of 
the inhabitants, the learned poet and divine was not fortunate 
in his neighbours. This living Mr. Wesley held upwards of 
forty years. This obscure village was the scene of all his weal 
and woe during the greater part of an active^ and stormy ex- 
istence. Here nineteen children w'ere born to him, all of whom 
lived to be educated, and ten arrived at maturity. On a scanty 
income, with a father who, if not improvident, was a bad 
manager and of an iinconciliating temper, — it may be supposed 
that such a family was not reared without many a bitter 
struggle on the part of their exemplary mother. Mrs. Wesley 
was in fact a not less remarkable person than her husband. 
The family of Dr. Annesley was celebrated for the beauty, 
learning, and piety of its daughters ; and Susannah who fell to 
the lot of Samuel Wesley, seems to have had a full share of 
qualities which at that time ’weremore highly valued in w^onien 
than at the present clay. Among all the changes that have 
taken place, there is none greater than that which has gradually 
been effected in female education. The point started from is 
altogether different, the end aimed at is hardly the same, and the 
means are as far as the poles asunder. For instance, Susannah 
Annesley at thirteen years of age had reviewed the whole con- 
troversy between the Dissenters and the Church, and had 
formed opinions on the subject which she never saw occasion to 
change, unless that is to be called a change which was operated 
upon her by the preaching of her sou John, who found out that 
at seventy years of age, and after leading a life of piety, prayer, 
and the strictest virtue, bis mother bad tiot been a Ubristmn* 
Dr. Adam Clarke ventures to dissent from^is great master, and 
says of Mrs. Wesley, ' I have been acquainted with many pious 
females. I have read the lives of several others, and compared 
memoirs of not a few ; •but of such a woman, take her for all ia 
all, I have not heard, nor with her equal have I been aequainted. 
Such a one Solomt)n has described, and to Mrs. Wesley 1 caQ 
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apply the character of his accomplished housewife, '' Many 
(hiu^hters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
The living of Ep worth no doubt came in bi^ season to the 
succour of the affairs of the poor clerk, living, or rather starv- 
ing, on a cure of 50/. a year, with a wife and five children. But 
Epworth itself was not a very magnificent affair ; the vicar was 
behind-hand, and the expenses of taking }jbssession threw him 
still further back. The only regular part of his income, was a 
child per annum. Probably this circumstance prevented him 
from ever improving the miserable state of his affairs, when joined 
with those accidents which in the present constitution of the 
church are always interfering with the efficiency of the clergy- 
man, such as fines, inundations, law and parish squabbles. 
Once the parson’s barn fell, twice his house was burnt down ; 
events closely connected, in all probability, with his taking his 
tithes in kind. Qf the spirit encouraged by this mode of col- 
lecting a revenue, an idea may be gathered A'oni the story told 
of his once going into a wheat-field when the tithe corn was 
laid out, and finding the farmer occupied with a pair of shears 
snipping off the ears into a bag. Not appearing to observe the 
occupation of the farmer, he joined the man with (he sack 
on his shoulders ; and leading him in conversation through 
the town, until they arrived at the market place, and then 
suddenly seizing his burthen, he emptied its contents on the 
ground in the eyes of the farmer’s townsmen. Mr. \yesleY 
seems to have reckoned on the operation of shame. It is more- 
over recorded that his cows were stabbed in the night ; and worst 
of all, his newly built parsonage was for a length of time visited 
by a ghost, that would permit neither the vicar of Epworth nor 
his family to have any rest. An election squabble did not mend 
the matter; his zealous co-operation with the high church and 
unpopular party caused him to be pursued and worried by the 
mob, who waylaid him on his return liome and celebrated a 
charivari under his windows. Party spirit was shown in a still 
more disgusting manner. At the instance of one of the candid- 
ates, he was thrown into Lincoln jail on the spit of one of his 
creditors. Mr. Wesley had a steady friend in an amiable 
prelate, Sharp, archbishop of York, and it is in his letters to him 
that are found the delfeiils of many of these miseries. He appears 
to have borne thenj with fortitude, and to have struggled 
against poverty and embarrassment with energy as well as 
patience. Some of the passages in the oorrespondence will exalt 
him in the estimation of the reader, and carmot fail to Wcite 
interest. « ‘ ‘ ♦ 
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* Epmvrih, Dec. 30th, 1700. 

* Fifty pounds interest and principnl I have paid luy Lord of Sarura's 
{goldsmith : all which keeps me necessitous, especially since interest- 
money begins to pinch me ; and I am always called on for money be- 
fore I make it, and must buy every thing at the worst hand 3 whereas, 
could I be so happy as to get on the right side of my income, I should 
not fear, by God s help, to live honestly in the world, and leave a little 
to my children. I think, as 'tis, 1 could perhaps work it out in time, 
in half a dozen or half a score years, if my heart should hold so long 3 
but as for that, God’s will be done/ — p. 98. 

The letter of which this is the conclusion, appears to have 
made a deep impression on the benevolent mind of the arch- 
bishop ; the succedaneutti however which he suggested for the 
relief of poor Mr. Wesley^s affairs, was of the oddest descrip- 
tion. His Grace proposed to apply to the House*of Lord's to 
obtain for him a brief for losses sustained by childbearing; 
besides which bright idea, he sent him money and prevailed on 
others to do the same. Mr. Wesley was grateful enough for 
the money, but no wise disposed to fall into the unprecedented 
scbeme*of classing the birth of his children with those other so 
called visitations of Providence, sickness, fire, and inundation. 

'I most humbly thank your Grace* says Mr. Wesley in reply, 
* that you did not close with themotiop which you mentioned in your 
first letter; for I had rather choose to remain all my life in my present 
circumstances, than consent that your Lordship should do any such 
thing 3 nor indeed should I be willing on my own account, to trouble 
the House of Lords in the method proposed, for I believe mine would 
be the first instance of a brief for losses by child-bearing that ever 
came before the honourable House/ — p. 99. 

With respect to the money and the archbishop’s sympathy 
with , the hardships he had to undergo, he speaks in a very 
different strain. 

* When I received your Grace’s first letter, I thanked God upon my 

knees for it, and have done the same I believe twenty times since, as 
oft^n as 1 reatl it, and more than once for the other, which I received 
but yesterday. Certainly never did an archbishop write in such a 
manner to an Isle-poet, but it is peculiar to your Grace to oblige so as 
none besides can do it. I know you will be angry, but I can’t help 
it, truth will Out, though in a plain and rough dress, and I ahouU eSn 
against God if I now neglected to make all tne^poor adcncvwledg^aieiits 
1 am able/— May 1 1701. — p. 99. . 

i aroUbishop^s lej;ter ^mmunicate4 the fact that the 
CfOtiptese of Northamplon had sent him 20Z. Of this sum be 
says, he must divide it*; * half to ii\y pi|pr mothei:, w^tb whom 1 
am now above a year behind-band ; the other ten pounds for my 
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own Ikinily- My mother^ wi/J wait on your Grace for her ten 
pounds : she knows not t])e particulars of my circumstances, 
which I keep from her as much as I can, that they may not trouble 
her/ This was the widow of the John Wesley wdiose conversa- 
tion with Bishop Ironside above forty years before this time, has 
been spoken of. She appears to have been solely dependent on 
her two children ; of the assistance rendered by one we do not 
hear, the other could ill spare an ill paid annual ten pounds. 
Verily non-conformity was no holiday work. 

In 1702, Mr. W^esley’s house was burnt down for the first time, 
and the archbishop or York aj^ain came forward with his assist- 
ance. Mr. Wesley in one of his grateful letters, enumerates all 
the donations he had received from, and by means of his Grace. 
They amount to 184/. 175. 6d. ^ a frightful sum,' he says ' if one 
saw it altogether.’ But he did not see it altogether, so that it 
did him but an inferior portion of good. II is debts were not 
paid oft‘, and in thb yeac 1705 lie is found 'at rest in the haven* 
of Lincoln gaol. 

The following characteristic letter communicates the qvent to 
the archbishop ; — 


Lincoln Castle, June 25th, 1705. 

' Mv Lord, 

' I am now at rest, for 1 have come to the haven where I have long 
expected to be. On Triday Iasi, after 1 had been christening a child 
at Epworth, 1 was arrested in the church yard by one who had been 
my servant, at the suit of a relation of Mr. U'hichcott’s, according to 
promise, when they were in the Isle before the election. The sum 
was not 30/. One of my biggest concerns was leaving my poor lambs 
in the midst of so many wolves. l>ut the great Shepherd is able to 
provide for them, and to preserve them. My wife bears it with that 
courage which becomes her. I don’t despair of doing some good 
here, and it may be I shall do more in this new parish, than in myokl 
one, for I have leave to read prayers every morning and afternoon in 
this prison, and, to preach once on a Sunday, which 1 choose to db in 
the afternoon, when there is no service at the Minster. 1 am getting 
acquainted with my brother /r/i/-6irJ5 as fast as 1 can, and shall write 
to London, next post, to " the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge/* who I hope will send me some books to distribute amongst 
them. I should not write these things from a jail, if I thought your 
Grace would believe moL less for being here, wliere, if I should lay my 
bones, Td bless God, and pray for your Grace.’ 

— p. 106. ' * S. Wbsljjy* 

The origin of his incarceration Itf^ing pglitical, political friends 
came forward. Mr. Wesley was not many months in gaol f the 
debt was paid/ and a snbscviption entered into, which pfjQfMhljr 
made his condition easier than it ever had been, 
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' My Lonlj 

M am so full of God’s mercies, that neither my eyes nor heart can 
hold them. When 1 came hither my stock u as but little above ten 
shillings, and my wife’s at home scarcely so much. She soon sent me 
her ring's, because slie had nothing else to Telieve me with ; but I re- 
turned them, and God soon provided for me. The most of those who 
liave been my benefactors keep tliemselves concealed. But they are 
all known to Him who first put it into their hearts to show me so 
much kindness j and 1 beg your Grace to assist me to praise God for 
it, and to pray for his blessing upon them/ — p. 108. 

In 1709, the Rectory of Epworth was again burnt down to the 
ground ; this time nothing was saved, and the life of one child 
was only just preserved ; that child tons John Wesley, who has 
given an account of his narrow escape himself from his own in- 
fantine recollections. In reference to it, l|e had a house in flames 
engraved as an emblem under one of his portraits, with these 
words for the motto, * Is not this a braud pliicked out of the 
burning V The only thing besides rescued from the flames, 
was a leaf of Mr, Wesley’s Polyglott Bible, and the only part of 
it legible was the text Vade: vendc omnia (pia*^ habes, et attolle 
crucem et sequere me. .lohn Wesley attjibutes the burning 
to that most combustible of all fire-brands, the tithe. The 
destruction of the parsonage led Mr. Wesley into all the pro- 
verbial embainissmcnts of builders. He was induced to con- 
struct a large substantial brick house (the previous one having 
been composed of mud, timber, and thatch), in which, after it 
was completed, he probably never knew an unruffled day. Now 
would have been the time for the Archbishop to step forward 
with his brief, first detailing the loss by fire, and next the misery 
of building, 

Mr, Wesley hod scarcely got warm in his new house, when the 
ghost commenced its disturbances. The noises of this extraor- 
dinary visitor continued to annoy the family for some time ; but 
after the alarm had subsided, he contributed to the amusement of 
the younger branches of the household, and among them went by 
the familiar name of ‘ Old Jeffrey.’ Among the members oc 
the family and their friends, these noises, however, excited con- 
siderable speculation ; and Mr. Wesley himself was moved to 
exorcise the spirit, and afterwards to detail the history , of it. 
The circumstances sis recorded in different letters and reports 
were published by Dr. Priestley, as the best authenticated 
ghost story within his knowledge. The form of Old JeflfihBy’a 
visitation was chiefly that of 'sound ; he would knock solemnly, 
against the walls, gobble like a turkty-fcock Bp and down 
stairsi imitate the sound fearful to the ears of housekeepersi of 
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a crash of glass, or of the emptying of a bag of money. He 
vvas pursued from room to room in vain; he was felt to push 
against the door, but was invisible except on two occasions, 
when Mrs. Wesley saw something run from under the bed like 
a badger, and Robin, the man, saw something run from under 
the oven like a rabbit with * its little scut standing straight 
up/ Mr. Wesley, at first, was not permitted to hear these 
extraordinary sounds ; and as according to the superstitious, the 
man who is not aware of these visitations is threatened with 
death, the communication was not made to him'until it was 
impossible to keep it secret. He treated Jeffrey with derision 
in the first instance, and threw out a very ungallant insinuation 
against his daughters, that Old Jeffrey was the work of their 
lovers. Jeffrey appears to have had pretty good information; 
from that night he plag^ued Mr. Wesley along with the rest of 
the family ; and he who had laughed at the ghost, grew both 
angry and fright^ed. , He solemnly questioned it ‘if it were 
Sammy,’ meaning his eldest boy then at Westminster-school ; 

‘ and bid it, if it were, and could not speak, to knock again ; but 
it did no more that night, which made us hope it was not against 
your death.’ {Mrs, \Yesteifs letter to her son Samuel, Appendix, 
p, 283.) At another time, he went close to the ])Iace where 
the knocking was heard, in company with a neighbouring 
clergyman, ‘and said sternly^ “ thou deaf and dumb devil, why 
dost thou frighten these children (it was in the nursery). Comd^ 
to me in my study, that am a man.” He was going to fire a 
pistol at it, but his brother clergyman prevented him. .The 
ghost accepted his invitation, and the next evening visited Mr* 
Wesley in his study, but nothing came of it. 

Some of the circumstances are thus related by Mr, John 
Wesley, as taken from the moudis of his sisters. 

‘ The next evening, (4//i Di^c. ni(>) between five and six o'clock, 
my sister Mo/Lij, then about twenty years of age, sitting in the dining 
room, reading, heard the door that leads into the hiCll open, and a 
person walking in, that seemed to have on a silk night-gown, rustling 
and trailing along. It appeared to walk round her, and then to the 
door : but she could see nothing. So she rose, put her book under 
her arm, and walked slowly away. After supper, she was sitting with 
my sister Sukey, (about^a year older,) in one of the chambers, and te)ling 
her what had happened, she quite made light of it ; saying, “ I wonder 
you are so easily frightened ; J would fain see what could frighten 
Presently a knocking began under the table. She took the candle and 
lpoked,Jbut could find nothing. The iron easement began , to clatter, 
and the lid of a warming-pan. Next; the leytch of the door began to 
move up and down without ceasing. She started up, leaped into the 
bed without undressing, pulled the bed-clothes over her b^ad, and 
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never ventured to look up till morning. A night or two after, my 
sister a year younger than Molly, was waiting, as usual, be- 

tween nine and ten, to take away iny father’s candle, when she heard 
one conoing down the garret stairs, walking slowly. At every step, 
the house seemed shook from top to bottom. Just then my father 
called. She went in, took his candle, and got to bed as fast as possi- 
ble. In the morning, she told this to mV eldest sister, who said, ‘ you 
know 1 believe none of these things. Pray let me take away the 
candle tonight, and I will find out the trick.’ • She accordingly took 
my sister Hetty’s place ; and had no sooner taken away the candle, 
than she iieard a noise below. She hastened down stairs to the hall, 
where the noise was. But it wsis then in the kitchen. She ran into 
the kitchen, where it was drumming on the inside of the screen. 
When she went round, it was drumming on the outside. Then she 
heard a knocking at the back-kitchen door. She ran to it ; unlocked 
it softly 5 and when the knocking was repeated, suddenly opened it ; 
but nothing was to be seen. As soon as she had shut il, the knock- 
ing began again. She opened it again, but could see nothing; when 
she went to shut the door, it wils violently t]irust Against her : but she 
set her knee to the door, forcea it to, and turned the key. Then the 
noise began ng-ain : but she let it go on, and went up to bed.* 

* The next morning my sister telling iny mother what had happened, 
she said, If I hear any thing myself, 1 shall know how to judge.” 
Soon after, Emilia begged her mother to come into the nursery. She 
did, and heard in a corner of the room, as it were the violent rocking 
of a cradle. She was cfinvinced it was preternatural, and earnestly 
prayed it might not dislurb her in her chamber at the hours of rctire- 
’ment : and it never did. She now thought it was proper to tell mV 
father. He was extremely angry, and said, “ Suketj, I am ashamed 
of you : these girls frigliten one another ; but you are a woman of 
sense, and should know better. Let me hear of it no more.” Al^six 
in the evening, we had family prayers as usual. When my father 
began the prayer for the king, a knocking commenced all round the 
room; and a thundering one attended the Amen. The same was 
heard from this time every morning- and evening, while the prayer for 
tife king was repeated.’ — p. 285. 

It must be remarked, that Old JefiVey was always a staunch 
Jacobite; he would never permit Mr, Wesley to pray for the 
King or the Prince of Wales without disturbing the house. 
This was a sore subject with Mr. Wesley, and he made a point of 
]:epeating th§ prayer. There is no doubt that Jeffrey was well 
acquainted with the family history, one oocasioti, Mr, 
Wesley had been so offended with his wife because^ 'would 
not pray for King William, that he left hk home saying, that if 
they bad two Kings they should have two beds, repaved to 
Lt^don, and did uot rdlurn toj his borne and his fsiari^ 
d|atH of King William, when both at lenn(!i agreM tfiat^ueeli 
4nne was the true Qpeen, So that; the Jacobite hSUe wa% np 
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doubt a severer blow upon Mr. Wesley’s nerves than any other 
of the knocks tlrat Old Jeffrey was in the habit of inflicting 
upon any part of the house. After becoming the jest of the 
family, and his knocking being made into the signal for the chil- 
dren to go to bed, Old Jeflrey suddenly took his departure and 
was never more heard of ; and to this day it is dubious whether it 
was love or hate that animated this boisterous spirit. Cause 
enough for both there seems to have been ; tlie chambers of the 
haunted house were tenanted with four or five lovely young 
women kept up under the strictest regimen, and the whole of 
the attic floor was converted into a huge granary for tithe cotti, 
so that it may be supposed that JeflVey had business on either 
floor. If Old Jeffrey owed his existence to the young men of 
the neighbourhood, it must be confessed that the parsonage of 
Epworth presented a fine mark for tire lovers of practical joke. 
First, there was the somewhat pompous clergyman himself, the 
High Tory ' Isle-poet,’ with his stickling for tithes, conjoined 
with a worldly simplicity and a d^otiori to learning that might 
have served as a model for Parson Adams himself. Mrs. W'es- 
ley was a person to be approached with more reverence, and it 
is seen that JeffVey in some degree respected her wishes. But 
even she, was vulnerable on the points of her formality, her ex- 
cessive strictness, and the severity of^discipline under which 
she brought up her numerous household. It might be supposed 
that the close retirement, the perpetual prayer and meditation, 
the solemn demeanour, and (he incessant devotion to the sterner 
duties, would not be agreeable to a parcel of girls, who in spite 
of 4;he rigour of their decorum ifiight let out the truth, though 
by a glance, that they had other ideas flitting through the brain 
than such as were found in the then new and popular work the 
Whole Duty of Man. 

The domestic discipline maintained at the Rectory of Epw^oicth 
is so agreeable to the opinions of all that have hitherto taken 
in hand the subject of the Wesley family, that it will excite no 
surprise to find it the subject of unbounded eulogy. John Wesley 
deemed so highly of the plan, and the principles under which he 
and his brothers and sisters had been reared, that he requested his 
mother to write down the rules of her practice, apparently thfiit 
he might recommend, it for the benefit of others. The letter is 
preserved in this volume. It contains a full and striking statement 
ol' the manner in which the households of our religious ancestors 
were conducted. At the time of this letter^ England was essentially 
a religious country, and according to the ideas entertained of 
religion, the interior r)f domestic life was Very carefully regulated. 
It is true that ribaldry and debauchery were not rare m thoee 
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days; but they were chiefly collected in the metropolis, and 
exhibited especially in the straggling loyalists, who had passed 
an exile on the continent. The remains of the discipline are 
still to be found in remote families, but, as a general system, it 
no longer exists. 

Epivorlli, Jiihj 24/4, 

' Dear Son, 

^ According to your desire, 1 have collected the prin- 
cipal rules T observed in educating my family.’ 

* The children were always put into a regular method of living, in 

such things as they were capable of, from their birth 5 as in dressing 
and undressing, changing their linen, &c. The first quarter commonly 
passes in sleep. After tliat they were, if possible, laid into their cradle 
awake, and rocked to sleep ; and so they were kept rocking till it was 
time for them to a^ake. This was done to bring them to a regular 
course of sleeping, which, at first, was three liours in the morning, 
and three in the afternoon ; afterwards two hours, iill they needed none 
at all. When turned a year old (and some before,) they were taught 
to fear the rod, and to cry by which means they escaped much 

correction which they might otherwise have had ; and that most odious 
noise of the crying of children was rarely heard in the house.' 

* As soon as they grew pretty strong, they were confined to three 

meals a day. At dinner their little table and chairs were set by ours, 
where they could be overlooked : and they wvre suffered to eat and 
drink as much as they would, hut tiol io call for any thing. If they 
wanted aught, they used to whisper to the maid that attended them, 
who came and spoke to me 3 and as soon as they could handle a knife 
and fork, they were set to onr table. They were never suffered to 
choose their meat ; hut always made to eat sucli things as were provided 
for the family. Drinking or eating helwccn meah w^as never allowed, 
unless in case of sickness, which seldom happened. Nor were they 
suffered to go into the kitchen to ask any thing of the servants, when 
tliey were at meat : if it was known they did so, they were certainly 
beat, and tlie servants severely reprimanded. At six, as soon as 
family prayer was over, they had their supper 3 at seven the maid 
washed them, and beginning at the youngest, she undressed and got 
them all to bed by eight 3 at ybich time she left them fn their several 
rooms atvake, for there was no such thing allowed, in our house, ns 
sitting by a child till it fell asleep. They were so constantly used to 
eat and drink what was given them, that when any of thm were ill, 
there was no difficulty in making them take the most unpleasant 
inedklne; for they durst not refuse it.’ • 

* In order to form the minds of children, the first thing to be dnne 

is to conquer thdr mil. To inform the understanding is a hrork of 
time j And must, with children, proceed by. slow degrees, as they are 
able to it : but the subjecting the 'tvill is a thing , that mUst ^ 
done jgt once, atid ike sotdier the better ; for by neglecting cor- 

rection, they wiU contract a stubborness and obfetiuacy wHch ftre hardly 
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ever after conquered, and never without using such severity as would 
be as painful to me as to the child. In the esteem of the world, they 
pass for kind and indulgent, whom I call crue\ parents 5 who pertnit 
their children to get habits which they know must be afterwards 
broken. When the will of a child is subdued^ and it is brought to 
revere and stand in nwe of its parents^ then a great many childish 
follies and inadvertences may be passed by. Some should be over- 
looked, and others mildly reproved : but no wilf\d transgri^ssion ought 
ever to be forgiven children, without chastisement less or more, as the 
nature and circumstances of the offence may require. 1 insist upon 
conquering the wiU of children betimes, because this is the only strong 
and rational foundation of a religious education, without which, both 
precept and example will be ineffectual. But when this is ftoroughly^ 
done, then a child is capable of being governed by the reason and 
piety of its parents, till its own understanding comes to maturity, and 
the principle! of religion have taken root in the mind.’ 

^ I cannot yet dismiss this subject As self-rvill fl the root of c*iUsin 
and misery, so whatever cherishes this in children ensures their wretch- 
edness and irreligioh : wl^itever checks and mortifies it, promotes their 
future happiness and piety. This is still more evident, if we farther 
consider that religion is nothing else tluin doing the will of God, and 
not our own j that the one grand impediment to our temporal and 
eternfil happiness being this self-will, no indulgence of it can be trivial, 
no denial unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends on this alone. So 
that the j)arent who studies to subdue it in his child, works together 
with God in the renewing and saving a soul. The j>arent who in- 
dulges it, does the devil's work ; makes religion impnicticable, salvation 
unattainable, and does all that in him lies to damn his child, soul and 
body,Tor ever.' 

^ Our children were taught, as soon as they could speak, the Lorfl’s 
prayer, which they were made to say at rising and bedtime constantly j 
to which, as they grew older, were added a short prayer for their 
parents, and some portion of Scripture, as their memories could bear. 
They were very early made to distinguish the Sabbath from other days. 
They were taught to be still at family prayers, and to nsk a blessing 
inamediately after meals, which they used to do by signs, before they 
could kneel or speak. They were quickly made to understand that 
they should have nothing they cried for, and instructed to s|^ak 
respectfully for what they wanted.' 

' Taking God’s name in vain, cursing and sweating, profaneneiiS, 
obsqenity, rude ill-bred names, were never heard among them ; nor 
were they ever jwrmitted to call each other by their proper names, 
without the addition o^^hrother or sister. There was no such thing as 
loud talking or playing allowed : but every one was kept close to 
business for the six hours of school. And it is almost incredible what 
a child may he taught in a quarter of a year by a vigorous application. 
If it have but a tolerable capacity, and good health. Kezzy excepted, 
all coOld read better in that tifne, than most women can do as long as 
they livd. ^Rising froni tlieir pUces, or going out Of the rooft, was. 
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not permitted, except for good cause ; and running into the yard, 
garden, or street, without leave, was always considered a capital 
utfence.* 

' For some years we went on very well. Never were children better 
disposed to piety, or in more subjection to their parents, till that fatal 
dispersion of them, after they/rc, into several families. In those they 
were left at full liberty to converse with servants, which before they 
had always been restrained from ; and to run abroad to ]>lay with any 
children good or bad. They soon learned to neglect a strict observance 
of the Sabbath ; and got knowledge of several songs, and bad things, 
which before they had no notion of. That civil behaviour, which made 
them admired, when they were at home, by all who saw them, was, in 
a great measure, lost j and clownish accent, and many rude ways 
learnt, which were not reformed, without some difficulty. When the 
house was rebuilt, and all the children brought home, we entered on 
a strict reform 3 and then we began the custom of singing psalms, at 
beginning and leaving school, morning and evening. Then also that 
of a general retirement at five o’clock was entered upon : when llu' 
oldest, took the youngest that could speak, j^nd iRe second the next, 
to whom they read the psalms for the day, and a chapter in the New 
'Testament 5 as in the morning they were directed to read the psalms, 
and a chapter in the Old ; after which they went to their private 
prayers, before they got their breakfast, or came into the family.’ 

' There were several by-laws observed among us. I mention them 
here because 1 think them useful.* 

^ 1 . It had been observed that cowardice and fear of punishment 
often lead children into lying 3 till they get a custom of it which tliey 
cannot leave. To prevent this, a law was made, that whoever was 
charged with a fault, of which they were guilty, if they would 
in^enuoualy confess it, and promise to amend, should not be beaten. 
This rule prevented a great deal of lying.’ 

^2. That no sinful action, as lying, playing* at church, or on 
the Lord’s-day, disobedience, quarrelling, &c,, should ever pass 
unpunished.’ 

‘ That no child should ever be chid, or beat twice for the same 
fault 5 and that if they amended, they should never be upbraided with 
it afterwards.’ 

* 4. That every signal act of obedience, especially when it crossed 
their own inclinations, should be always commended, and frequently 
rewarded, according to the merits of the case.’ 

' 5. That if ever any child performed an act of obedience> or did any * 
thing with an intention to please, though tlie performance was Mt 

% ^ 

‘ - 
' I '1 

* By an odd mistake, arising probably in the repeated eopyi^^manu- .. 

scripts, the book for placing reads It may he ^assuihed ' wkliout 

risk of en'or, that the Miss and Master Wesleys were not exclusively - 
strained from pilfering, at church and on Sundays. Those who have twisted 
of anything like the^ same discipline, knoi^ full welhwhut the nrimes ate^ '' 
to which young Christians are liable on these occasions. 

VOL. x\x.-^Westminster Review. 
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well, yet the obedience and intention should be kindly accepted, and 
the child, with sweetness, directed how to do better for the future/ 

‘ 6. That propr'ietij be inviolably preserved ; and none suffered to 
invade the property of another in the smallest matter, though it were 
but of the value of a farthing, or a pin; which they might not take 
from the owner without, much less against, his consent. This rule 
can never be too ninch inculcated on the minds of children/ 

^ 7. That promises be strictly observed : and a gift once bestowed, 
and so the right passed aw'ay from the donor, be not resumed, but left 
to the disposal of him to whom it was given ; unless it were con- 
tiitional, and the c'ondition of the obligation not performed/ 

' 8. That no girl be taught to work till she can read very well ; and 
then that she be kept to her work with the same application, and for 
the same time that she was held to in reading. This rule also is much 
to be observed ; for the putting children to learn sewing before they 
can read perfectly, is the very reason why so few women can read lit 
to be heard, and never to be well understood/ — p. 156. 

t 

The spirit of this system is the beauty of order, and the 
reverence of authority. All that habit can effect, is done. 
Impressions will be made on the child, that will always have 
llieir weight with the adult. Saving a little too much talk of 
beating, it is excellent as the means, — as preparing a foundation ; 
but the superstructure is all to come, and most, both men and 
Avomen, make it for themselves. To start a child with good 
habits and dispositions, and as much freedom as possible from 
ill ones, is about as much as the light of modern times discovers 
can be done for it. What goes much beyond this, ends germ- 
rally in the catechumen’s running away, and the wiseacre’s that 
was the cause of it, lamenting the depravity of youth. The 
great danger of disappointment to the curious in the restrictive 
system, is from carrying it on too long. In the instance of Mrs. 
Wesley it has been said, that her failure was miserable and 
complete ; because of all the seven daughters of whom anything 
is lieard, not one a])pears to have enjoyed a decent share of 
happiness in marriage. It ought, liowever, to be shown that it 
was the fault of either the mother or the daughters. On the 
contrary, it appears that they were ill matched, and that sur- 
rounded by painful and difficult circumstances their conduct 
w'as of a kind to iteommand both pity and admiration. In 
the two cases of which most is known, those of Mrs. Hayes 
and Mrs. Wright, the first was married to a madman whose 
irrationality showed itself chiefly in vice, and his wife proved 
herself a model of forbearance, good' temper, and steady pro-* 
priety^ .Mrs. Wright, tli^ Mehetabel of whom and of wbdse 
poetry so much has been said, was married to an ignorant 
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drunkard in an inferior station in life ; and the misery of 
this uni6n was borne with a mixture of wretchedness and 
resignation that deeply interests all who read her story. She 
exhaled her complaints now and then in verse, but it was only 
after the most earnest endeavour to extract some sources of 
consolation from her bitter lot, — a task that was found to be in 
vain. Mrs. Ellison separated from her husband ; he was a 
boisterous squire in the fens of Lincolnshire, who, after proving 
himself a totally unfit companion for a daughter of Mrs. Wesley, 
set the house on fire in a fit of some sort of debauchery, after 
which his wife never would reside under the same roof again, lii 
her solitude she practised every Christian virtue. Mrs. Horder's 
husband died very early in their married life. Mrs. Whitelamb, 
the deformed but beautiful Mary, died in giving birth to her first 
child. Kezzia died in single blessedness at a little more than 
thirty ; and of Mrs. Lambert little or nothing is known. 

The secret of the unhappiness of the domestic life of the 
young, the beautiful, and pious daughters of the rector of 
Epworth, is that they were ill-matched. They were so 
from various reasons that may be collected from this history. 
Well educated, of the refinement that conies of literature and an 
exalted piety, they were placed far above the level of the 
bumpkins of the Isle of Axholmc. Otlier society they were 
altogether removed from, partly from the rules of their 
household which were of an exclusive spirit, partly by the 
character of their father. Mr. Wesley was not of a conciliatory 
disppsition, was irritated by debts and tithes, and was more- 
over exposed to some persecution from the dissenters, whom it 
was thought he had unhandsomely left ; this soured his temper, 
injured his preferment, and narrowed his connexions. He is 
also characterized as austere and rash, — qualities somewhat 
dissimilar, but either of which will account in part for the 
solitude in which he lived. This solitude might be, as far as he 
was concerned, relieved by his constant attendance at the Convo- 
cation, which he resorted to as a duty to the neglect of his parish 
and his family ; and also by his literary correspondence and 
pursuits. His latter years were employed in a most enthusiastic 
devotion of time and labour to his Commentaries on the 
Book of Job, a study he had probably ^originally resorted 
to from an idea that his afflictions had been manifold; anti 
though the patience of his prototype waS exerted on great 
occasions, it is not to be supposed that his Struggles did not 
frequently sour his temper on smaller. All this had the 
effect, not only of driving away his neighbouBS and iriepds, but 
of precipitating matters at home. Something of this sort seems 

o2 
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to have happened on the occasion of the marriage of Mehetabel 
with the plumber and glaziers journeyman, Wright. Of this 
marriage Mr. Dove thus writes after his authorities. 

' In the spring freshness of youth and hope, her affections were 
engaged by one who, in point of abilities and situation, might have 
been a suitable husband ; some circumstances, however, caused a 
disagreement with her father. This interference did not move Hetty. 
She refused to give her lover a[) j and Imd he been faithful to her, the 
connexion, in all probability, would have issued in marriage; but, 
whether he was pffended with the opposition he met with, or it pro- 
ceeded from fickleness, is not known. He, however, remitted his 
assiduities, and at last abandoned a woman who would have been an 
honour to the Jirst man in the The matter thus terminating, 

Hetty committed a fatal error, whieii many women have done in their 
just, but blind resentment, — she married the first person who offered. 
This was a*man of the name of Wright, in no desirable rank in life, 
of coarse mind and manners, inferior to herself in education and 
intellect, and every way unworthy of a woman, whose equal in all 
things it would have beeVi difficult to find. ... Duty in her produced so 
much affection towards the miserable creature whom she had tiiude 
her husband, that the brutal profligacy of his conduct almost broke 
her heart. He did not know the value of the woman he had 
espoused ! He associated with low' company, spent his evenings from 
liome, and became a confirmed drunkard/ — p. 234?. 

That she was almost compelledhy \\tx father to marry Wright, 
appears evident from the following extract from a letter of the 
unhappy poetess to her father some time after her marriage. 

^ I think exactly the same of mp marriage as I did before it happened : 
but though J ivould have given at least one of my eyes for the liberty of 
ihronnng myself at your feet before I was married at all ; yet since it is 
past, and matrimonial grievances are usually irreparable, 1 hope you 
will condescend to be so far of my opinion, as to own, — that since 
upon some accounts I am happier than 1 deserve, it is best to say little 
of things quite past remedy ; and endeavour, as I really do, to make 
myself more and more contented, though things may not be to my 
wish.* — p. 238. 

The writer of a paper on the history of Mehetabel in the 
Monthly Repository, No. Ixxv, assumes on an authority of 
which no trace appears, that the marriage took place in pur- 
suance of a vow, ^nd that the performance of the vow was 
insisted upon by the father on religious grounds. This gives . 
rise to some excellent observations on vows, which ate only 
faulty as not being applicable. 

Besides the daughters, qjlwhoni mention has been made, Mr. 
Wesley had three. sons. Of John and Charles, the annals of reli- 
gious history speak abundantly. Samuel was the eldest, and adopt- 
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ed the high church principles of his father ; he was an eminent 
scholar, wit, and epigrammatist His poetry and principles 
stood in the way of his preferment. He was a Tory and had 
written verses against Sir Robert Walpole, After twenty years 
of an usher’s life in Westminster School, he w^as promoted to 
the Mastership of Tiverton School in Devonshire. He was 
a thoroughly amiable and upright man. He was honoured by the 
friendship of Pope, Lord Oxford, and many of the distinguished 
men of that day. His vein in poetry is that of humorous 
narrative; sometimes hia epigrams are smart and pointed. 

Mr, Samuel Wesley thfe father, only just lived long enough to 
finish his Commentaries on Jc^ ; dedicated to Queen Caroline. 
John Wesley the last, has given the following account of his 
presentation of that work, which had occupied sq many an 
anxious hour of his dying father. It is a^ short but sharp 
reproof on the vanity of putting trust in prince^. 

' He told the late Dr. Adam Clarke that when he was intro- 
duced into the Royal presence, the Queen was romping with 
her maids of honour. But she suspended her play, heard and 
received him graciously, took the book from his hand, which he 
[)resented to her kneeling on one knee, looking on the outside, said ^ it 
is eery prettihf hound,' and then laid it down in the window without 
opening a leaf. He rose up, bowed, walked backward, and withdrew. 
The Queen bowed, smiled, and spoke several kind words, and imme- 
diately resumed her sport.'* — p. 129. 

Mr. Samuel Wesley the father, died at Epworth on the 26lh 
April 1735, in the 72nd year of his age. His sons John and 
Charles were present. Mrs. Wesley survived him upwards of 
seven years. Charles writing an account of his father’s death to 
his brother Samuel, adds this sentence ; it is a commentary upon 
the poor clergyman’s struggles through life and through Job. 

^ Mrs. Knight, our landlady, seized all the live stock, valued at above 
40/., for 15/. my father owed her, on Monday last, the day he was 
buried,' — p. 131. 

The great lesson from this history, seems to be that men 
learn to think lightly of themselves, or at all events moderately, 
whatever may have been their talents, efforts, or acquirements. 
Here are four or five men of one family, all of undoubted itite- 
grity and very superior powers of mind, each devoutly believing 
himself a ‘ prophet, priest, and king’ in hi9 own household and 
no inconsiderable circuit; of authority besides, aod ready pro- ' 
bably any morning to have gone, to the stake 

^ That all the world might see * • • 

There’s none in the right but we.’ 
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Yet of these there arc scarcely any two that can agree to go the 
same way, or one that does not attach himself earnestly to the 
objects of the keenest hostility of the others ; and though over- 
flowing with zeal and good intentions, they cannot introduce 
their children to the world with the decent chance of happiness 
which belongs to most peasants, or guard their proper persons 
from the attacks of hobgoblins and * Old Jeffrey.’ Iruly of all 
suspicious things, the wisdom of the wise has been the most so. 
At the same time it is only fair to say, that the mannem by 
which our ancestors were surrounded, were unfavourable to a 
decent lowly-mindedness. Their very wigs were snares of 
Satan to make them think more highly of themselves than they 
ought to do. What good could possibly come to a man who 
every morrjing arrayed his head in one, and then made his little 
children pop do\jn on their knees before him to beg his bless- 
ing, as if the congpound was an emanation from divinity ? 


Art. XIII.— 0/2 the Law of Debtor and Creditor* or, a Brief Swm- 
marij of Leading Arguments for and against ike present System, 
Addressed to the Lord High Chancellor , — London. Cochrane and 
M^Crone. 1833. 8vo. pp. 93. 

T^HEN an inquirer looks at the English system of imprison- 
ment for debt, he sees on the one hand an old established 
])ractice in full play, the routine of which while it condemns many 
thousands to incarceration, does so with a semblance of justice, 
and at the same time supplies half as many thousands with an 
apparently honest subsistence ; — on the other, he is struck with 
surprise on finding that the system works no one any good, and 
that it is in vain to look for any conclusive reason for its support. 
Much mischief he can discover, but any good reason for the 
law escapes his grasp like a flitting shadow. Here would seem a 
very i^markable inconsistency between the institutions of the 
country and the common-sense of its inhabitants. Into the rise 
and progress of that anomaly in law, the deprivation of liberty 
for the sake of certain unpaid pounds, — it is needless to inquire. 
It is sufficient to observe, that being alien from the principles of 
the ancient laws anCl constitution of England, it was brought 
under operation by a fiction which represented a debt to t]^ a 
trespass of violence, and as such punishable by the immuring 
of the- person. Latterly this fiction, being found intolerably 
absurd, it has been erased from the forms of procedure, and the 
legislatuie in going back to inquire into the principle of consti- 
tutional law which rendered the fiction necessary, has done 
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away with the fictitious form, and established the legality of 
imprisonment for poverty in all its naked deformity. The 
fiction certainly did no good; but inquiry being awakened, 
it would have been as well to have looked a little further. 

Arguments against the present ])ractice of sending a debtor 
to gaol, crowd on the mind of every one wlio has ever watched 
a case of this kind ; arguments on the other side are mutters 
of study and curious discovery. 

Is it a protection to trade ? It is not. Under no other system 
could there be more bankniptcics, insolvencies, bad debts, and 
small dividends. In countries where imprisonment for debt is 
not resorted to, trade flourishes and more soundly. The hold 
which the law here gives upon the person^ induces the trades- 
man to trust indiscriminately, by which he is ultimately a loser. 
He very rarely recovers his debt by imprisonment ; ^nd wdien he 
resorts to it, it is commonly under feelings of vengeance. This 
feeling is excited by many causes, qiore br less important 
according to the temper of the individual ; mere delay will 
irritate some persons ; a refusal to be seen ; a run)our, perhaps 
most unfounded, of extravagance ; or an idea, just or 
unjust, of being imposed upon. But vengeance is not given 
to one citizen to be exercised upon another. The law repudiates 
vengeance even in cases of crime. And yet that this is the 
feeling which urges most creditors, is matter of notoriety. Itis 
quite common to hear such speeches as, ^ I do not care what it 
costs me ‘ I would give five times the debt to catch him and 
many others which it is painful to repeat. 

The next argument discovered in defence, is that it deters per- 
sons from incurring debt. The operation is precisely the contrary. 
By rendering tradesmen more secure as they fancy, they force 
credit upon their customers ; they court the consumer into their 
snares ; if he has a weak point he is sure to be assailed on it by 
the purveyor of some temptation or other. Nay he has assur- 
ances given him, that time is of no consequence, and that all 
he has to do is to appropriate the thing he wishes. The cautious 
calculator, the person of regular income and regular habits, 
may not listen to the voice of the tempter ; but these are the 
very persons whom in no case the law would aflect. The tempte- 
tious overcome the sanguine speculator, Ithe man who is habit- 
ually negteotful of the balance of his accounts, the individual 
neeay and hopeful, who would gladly do *>raething to save, per- 
haps a sinking family. ^Tfie system at the same time serves the 
Impose of the swindling customer. He listens gia^ to invita- 
tions to purchase. It*is his mode of shopliftings ground 
on which the tradesman '^ncts is not reputation of propertyior 
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the j)o^se:>sion of high character; but it is that he has by law 
j)er.soiial security, and every man has a person. But the swindler 
understands perfectly well the management of his. He suffers 
no disgrace; his family are trained to his absence; and he 
slips through the bars of a prison like an eel through the fingers 
of the grasper. 

These very tradesmen deal with peers of Parliament, members 
of the House of Commons, attorneys who ^re exempt from 
arrest, persons attached to foreign embassies, and yet when was 
tliere ever heard' a complaint of not being able to lay hold 
c»f their persons? The fact is, that tradesmen here make 
distinctions of reputations ; of these classes there are many 
whom they will trust, and many whom tliey will not. It is an 
argument as old as Dr. Johnson, that of all demands, the debts 
between mdrehant and merchant in foreign countries, who have 
no personal hold on each other, are most punctually met. 

If it be said th&t the man who can pay, will generally pay 
rather than be taken to prison; it may be allowed to be 
true, except in special cases. But he who can pay, has pro- 
perty ; and the only possible way in w’hich imprisonment can 
act beneficially, is by enforcing the production of that. It was 
never argued that the competent debtor should be exempt 
from proceedings enforcing the production of his property. 
It being granted then that other means can be taken to bring 
to light all the non-paying debtor is possessed of, what remains 
to be said for taking him to gaol ? 

Can it be said that the want of this security would dimi- 
nish the interchange of commodities between man and man? 
On the contrary, it would increase it. At present trade is 
a lottery ; it would then be grounded on a sure calculation of 
character. Commerce is now checked by a universal distrust. 
Persons reckoning upon the facility of procuring credit, start 
without capital, flourish for a year or two, avail themselves of 
the bankruptcy or insolvent laws, and start afresh in some 
other part of the country. The truth is, that the force of the 
personal security lays its constraint only upon the honest and 
unfortunate debtor who would pay but cannot yet, and never 
will if he is thrown into prison. 

If such are the ar^^uments for the law as it is, it must be 
confessed they are very weak. What are the arguments aaaimt 
imprisonment for debt? — That if a man can pay and will not 
the way,.to make him is not to get hold of his person, but his 
property. That if his person is seized and incarcerated, his 
iuducemei^ to, pay is not greater than it was before; when he 
knew that this was the remedy against him. He is therefore 
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proof against imprisonment; it is part of liis project. But 
the fear of imprisonment makes some men pay ; would it not 
be far better for the creditor that instead of having to study 
such persons fears and hopes, he should have the means of 
resorting to his source of payment at once, the property. It is 
possible it may lie out of the country; in such cases, and this 
is one of the classes of fraud, personal restraint might be 
resorted to. As the practice stands, the rich debtor goes to 
gaol, purchases every luxury but liberty, and spends a reckless 
and jovial life, making it his daily practice to devote his creditor 
to j)erdition in libations of costly wine. 

With regard to the unfortunate who cannot pay, — he may 
form one of two classes. 1. Of the class that has an income 
and cannot pay yet ; — that demands time. And 2. Of the class 
that is utterly broken and fallen in the world. 

As regards the first class, what is done by imprisonment ? By 
throwing the body into prison, the incopie if aerived from the 
exertion of professional skill is surely stopped. The creditors 
can gain no advantage from this ; the debtor is plunged into 
distress ; his family are probably deprived of even sustenance 
save from the hand of connexions or charity. There is a hard 
struggle to maintain, and what encouragement is there to keep 
it up ? In prison the example is horrible ; — the vicious and 
fraudulent alone are mirthful and respected, for their agents and 
servants are those who live by their fiaud. And then how many 
temptations assail the deserted family coining and going in the 
purlieus of a prison, or sitting in a forlorn home, pining over 
the unequal distribution of the goods of life. But by imprison* 
ment income is not only stopped and bad example endured, but 
character is lost. The man who goes to prison is destroyed. 
Society gives him up ; it is aware that there are large odds 
against his returning an untainted member. 

And what is the hope of his release? It is the same as that 
of class 2, whose condition is hopeless to begin with. He has 
no property, no income beyond the mere supply of subsistence ; 
he could not pay out oi prison, how should he pay in one? 
There is no prospect of relief save in those laws which have 
been framed rather in relief of prisons than of prisoners. , The 
ordeal of the Insolvency Court is apprdhched with fear ati^ 
trembling by the honest debtor, for he has schedule debts he 
would have given even life to pay; notVi the swindler, his 
scl^dule is the record of his triumphs ; he can ^well fee the 
myrmidons of the court*; opposition at worst sends him back 
a few monthsi and the tvbole process has been reckoned tip(>n 
beforefaandt 
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The honest debtor, whether witli 51 professional income, or 
one who depends solely on some mere personal labour, is in 
an equally hopeless state. Suppose him to emerge from prison 
under the insolvent laws, and attempt to commence business 
again in his former line ; — he had better go hang, nay this is 
very often literally the case. The writer of a work called 
* Punishment without Crime,’ knew the fact of four discharged 
insolvents having been hanged in one day lor different crimes. 

This will serve as a sketch of the arguments for and against 
the policy of imprisonment for debt. It will be as well to turn 
from the policy of the law, to the consideration of the manner 
in which the law operates in this country. 

The oath of a person calling himself a creditor for a sum of 
upwards of ‘20/., may consign any man in England to gaol, 
unless he pays the money, whatever it be, demanded of him, 
with the cost of the writ, 8cc., or finds tw'o persons to be bound 
for his appearance, each in double tlie amount of the debt. In 
the latter case, he has to submit to temporary imprisonment, the 
degradation of being carried off in custody, and all the extortion 
and ignominy of a lock-up house. Tliis alone may ruin a 
man in the estimation of fastidious connexions, or a censorious 
neighbourhood ; it may throw his family into dismay, and hi 
cases of infirm health produce irreparable injury. In the 
instance of a man struggling to extricate himself from involve- 
ments which may have b^een caused by no fault of his, the news 
of his caption may alarm more considerate creditors, bring their 
claims upon him at once, and in short overwhelm him with 
ruin, and without the poor compensation of pecuniary benefit to 
any one. 

Imprisonment is inflicted for crime only after a patient 
investigation. In the case of debt no inquiry takes place; 
virtually any man’s word is taken. A form of an oath is huddled 
through by a careless clerk, it is true ; and by this oath such as 
it is, the creditor is bound. But is an oatli so sacred among 
bad men, that the liberty of a citizen should be decided by it ? 
For be it remembered, the sanction of the oath is not corroborated 
by any other sanction, such as that of public opinion ; for should 
it appear after all that nothing is owing, it is only said the 
plaintiff has failed f6r want of proof, the circumstances of the 
case being such that legal evidence could not be fairly brought 
before the Court. Tne same is said if only a part is proved ; 
so thatra malignant creditor has full license to claim consider- 
able sums more than may be actually due. And he has a direct 
motive ta do so ; dor in inflaming the' sum, he increases his 
antagonist’s expenses, and renders it more and fr®* 

quently impossible, for him to procure bail. 
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The ball must svvear to being worth doul)le the amount 
of the sum claimed, after payment of all their debts; security is 
thus given in four times the alleged debt, which may after all 
be a fiction, or only in part true. A man against whom a 
process is issued, is not commonly a man abounding in such 
friends as can or will serve him on such an occasion. His 
intimates are probably not persons of great property ; and the 
mass of' respectable persons derive their subsistence from profes- 
sional exertions, and cannot specify particular property worth 
double the amount of a debt of any considerable magnitude. 
There is also a great delicacy in asking an acquaintance, or even 
a friend in the artificial state in which modern society exists, 
if he will swear to the possession of a certain amount of 
property after payment of his debts, and what is more, 
submit to an inquisition into its nature before a Judge, or in an 
open Court. Those who are wealthy are often indisposed to this 
particular mode of service, which requires fippointments with 
men of business, and great loss of time and patience in dancing 
attendance at a Judge's chambers. These and other consider- 
ations, make it painful, and often impossible, to procure bail ; 
and the alternative is imprisonment until tlie claim is sifted in 
Court, a variable and often protracted period, attended with 
great loss, great expense, social degradation, and frequently vast 
moral injury to the subject of it. Such is the nature of the 
laws which affect the process of suing for debt. 

Bail is procured, or the alleged debtor goes to gaol. Trial 
comes, and if any thing is proved, the expenses are enormous ; 
if nothing is proved, the defendant is quit for imprisonment, 
extortion, a portion of law expenses, and a great quantity of 
miscellaneous ones. Nay, if his subsistence depends upon 
professional income and social station, his loss may be 
incalculable. 

The case as given above, is between the debtor and one cre- 
ditor. But all the rest of the creditors are injured to the extent 
of their debts, if by the conduct of one of them, the debtor is 
involved in expenses or circumstances which destroy all hope of 
his ever paying the just claims against him. The expenses of the 
varioua processes of law in suing for debt, and the shifts they 
compel for the purpose of raising money, l^ry commonly amount 
to five times the debt ; — this is stated on the calculation of in-* 
qiiirers into the items, to be about the aver&ge proportion of 
to tb& debt and expeijses together. So tnat in suing^ the 
debtor is not only overwhelmed by all the horrors of 
ration, but if he ultimately makes bead against jcirciHnstances 
and pays, he must do it five times over. Not that the difference 
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Tlie honest debtor, whether with ^ prcdessional income, or 
one vvlio depends solely on some mere personal labour, is in 
an equally hopeless state. Suppose him to emerge from prison 
under the insolvent laws, and attempt to commence business 
again in his former line ; — he had better go hang, nay this is 
very often literally the case. Tlie writer of a work called 
‘ Punishment witliout Crime,’ knew the fact of four discharged 
insolvents having been hanged in one day for different crimes. 

This will serve as a sketch of the arguments for and against 
the policy of imprisonment for debt. It will be as well to turn 
from the policy of the law, to the consideration of the manner 
in which the law operates in this country. 

The oath of a person calling himself a creditor for a sum of 
upwards of 20/., may consign any man in England to gaol, 
unless he pays the money, whatever it be, demanded of him, 
with the cost of the writ, &c., or finds two persons to be bound 
for his appearance, each in double the amount of the debt. In 
the latter case, he has to submit to temporary imprisonment, the 
degradation of being carried off in custody, and all the extortion 
and ignominy of a lock-up house. This alone may ruin a 
man in the estimation of fastidious connexions, or a censorious 
neighbourhood ; it may throw his family into dismay, and in 
cases of infirm health produce irreparable injury. In the 
instance of a man struggling to extricate himself from involve- 
ments w hich may have been caused by no fault of his, the news 
of his caption may alarm more considerate creditors, bring their 
claims upon him at once, and in short overwhelm him with 
ruin, and without the poor compensation of pecuniary benefit to 
any one. 

Imprisonment is inflicted for crime only after a patient 
investigation. In the case of debt no inquiry takes place; 
virtually any man’s w ord is taken. A form of an oath is huddled 
through by a careless clerk, it is true ; and by this oath such as 
it is, the creditor is bound. But is an oath so sacred among 
bad men, that the liberty of a citizen should be decided by it ? 
For be it remembered, the sanction of tlie oath is not corroborated 
by any other sanction, such as that of public opinion ; for should 
it appear after all that nothing is owing, it is only said the 
plaintiff has failed ffir want of proof, the circumstances of the 
case being such that legal evidence could not be fairly brought 
before the Court. TVie same is said if only a part is proved ; 
so that-a malignant creditor has full Ijcense to claim consider- 
able sums more than may be actually due. And he has a direct 
motive to do so; •fbr in inflaming the* sum, he increases his 
antagonist’s expenses, and renders it more d^fficult^ and fre* 
queutly impossible, for him to procure bail. 
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The bail must e^^ch svyear to being worth double the amount 
of the sum claimed, after payment of all their debts; security is 
thus given in four times the alleged debt, which may after all 
be a fiction, or only in part true. A man against whom a 
process is issued, is not commonly a man abounding in such 
friends as can or will serve him on such an occasion. His 
intimates are probably not persons of great property ; and the 
mass of respectable persons derive their subsistence from profes- 
sional exertions, and cannot specify particular property worth 
double the amount of a debt of any considerable magnitude. 
There is also a great delicacy in asking an acquaintance, or even 
a friend in the artificial state in which modern society exists, 
if he will swear to the possession of a certain amount of 
property after payment of his debts, and what is more, 
submit to an inquisition into its nature before a Judge, or in an 
open Court. Those who are wealthy are often indisposed to this 
particular mode of service, which requires Appointments with 
men of business, and great loss of time and patience in dancing- 
attendance at a J udge s chambers. These and other consider- 
ations, make it painful, and often impossible, to procure bail ; 
and the alternative is imprisonment until the claim is sifted in 
Court, a variable and often protracted period, attended with 
great loss, great expense, social degradation, and frequently vast 
moral injury to the subject of it. Such is the nature of the 
laws which affect the process of suing for debt. 

Bail is procured, or the alleged debtor goes to gaol. Trial 
comes, and if any thing is proved, the expenses are enormous ; 
if nothing is proved, the defendant is quit for imprisonment, 
extortion, a portion of law expenses, and a great quantity of 
miscellaneous ones. Nay, if liis subsistence depends upon 
professional income and social station, his loss may be 
incalculable. 

The case as given above, is between the debtor and one cre- 
ditor. But all the rest of the creditors are injured to the extent 
of their debts, if by the conduct of one of them, the debtor is 
involved in expenses or circumstances which destroy all hope of 
his ever paying the just claims against him. The expenses of the 
varioua processes of law in suing for debt, and the shifts they 
compel lor the purpose of raising money, ♦ery commonly aaaaoant 
to five times the debt; — this is stated on the caloulalioii of in* 
quirers into the items, to be about the aver&ge proportion of 
to ^ debt and expenses together. So tW in suiiig« tbo 
debtor is not only overwhelmed by all the horrors q£ incaroe- 
ration, but if he ultimately makes head against dcirciunstanees 
and payS| he must do it five times over. Not that the difference 
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ever arrives into the pocket of the creditor ; he does not ever 
receive above a small proportion of his debt, unless it is very 
large ; the rest goes into the pockets of the gaolers, bailiffs, 
lock-up-house-keepers, brokers, attorney's clerks, and barristers ; 
an army which, in London alone, is said to amount to 150,000. 
The tax of law expenses on this country amounts to several 
millions; — it has been reckoned at twelve; out of which all that 
is incurred in suing for debt may be estimated not as mere loss, 
but as productive of enormous mischief. The estimate of pay- 
ments (exclusive 'of fixed salaries to the Court and Marshal of 
the King’s Bench) derived solely from prisoners for debt, was 
thus calculated by Mr. W. J. Baldwin in 1813. 

Mly gate-fees of 3(500 prisoners per annum, paying each 
10i\ 2d. (frV)m whicli deduct for \s. coals to the kitchen) 

. on coming in, and 17s. 2d, on going out, besides double 
for every corpse « ... ... ’ ... ... ... 

By rules to one-third of these, at 10/. for the first hundred 
of their debts, and 5/. per cent, on the rest j and at a 
moderate average of 500/. for each ruler, who generally 
takes them not to the amount only for which he is in 
prison, but to that for wliich detainers may be put in 
against him ... ... ... ... ... ... 3,600 

By ionds for day-rules to, on an average, 200 prisoners, per 
Term, of four Terms in the year, at 1/. per cent, of their 
debts, and 500l. of debt to each, one with another ... 4,000 

By daily price of these day-rules for 70 days of Term time, 
at 4s. 6d. per rule ... ... ... ... 3,150 

Copies of causes, one at least for every prisoner, at 3s. 6d. 

each ... ... a.. ... ... ... 630 

For room-rent, 120 rooms in the body of the prison, at Ij. a 
room per week, and eight rooms of the state house at 
2s. i5d., with a deduction of a month’s rent per annum for 
the time when some of the rooms are unoccupied ... 570 

Coffee-room rent, 70/., and bake-house rent 40/. ... ... 110 

By tap-room rent, at 1/. 10s. per butt of porter, at an average 
consumption of 70 butts per month 


— -p. 46. 


By the same writer estimate has been made of the annual 
number of persons on whom the law of arrest falls, in its various 
forms of mischief. Ihcluding wives and children, the persons 
liable to-be affected by the moral contagion of a prison, amount 
to one hundred and forty thousand fresh victims per annum. 

There is a part of < the question which has not yet been con-; 
sidered, and which affects both the policy of imprisonipcpt a9^ 


... 1,260 
£18,060 
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the means of procuring payment of debt, and also the expense 
of carrying the law into effect in this country. 

The fear of imprisonment procures payment, it is argued, in 
numerous instances ; the attorney’s letter threatening proceed- 
ings, often causes any further measures to be dispensed with ; 
or if the letter does not do so, the mere exhibition of a writ 
by the officer induces the debtor to make an effort which 
saves him from anything further than the humiliation of an 
arrest and the expense of it. The only class of debtors to whicli 
this argument can apply, is the debtor who can pay and will not, 
or who can pay but at a great sacrifice. Now it has never been 
contended, that there should not be some process by which 
debts should be recovered ; it is only objected that it should be 
effected or attempted through the medium of incarceration, by 
which vast injury is inflicted, and but little benefit obtained. The 
process at present leaves the property untouched ; it may be 
consumed or disposed of in prison, and neither the creditor who 
pursues, nor those who stand by lamenting, be in the least degree 
benefited. If imprisonment were not looked forward to as the 
grand remedy, a scheme would be quickly devised which would 
enable a creditor who could not recover his debt to lake ar^ ac- 
count of the debtor’s property, and vest the advantages derivable 
from it in some quarter or other for, the common benefit of all 
those who had claims upon it. The eyes of the government are at 
length open on this head ; and there can be no doubt of its plan 
coinciding in the main with the opinion of Lord Brougham, as 
declared in his speech on the Local Courts Bill in March last, 
that in no case except where contumacy or criminality could be 
proved, ought any debtor to be personally detained. Such, said 
Lord Brougham, he believed to be also the opinion of all who 
had paid any attention to the subject. The grand fear is 
that any wholesome measure on this' head may be delayed 
by sinister interests. The houses of Parliament are them- 
selves but slightly interested in the question, except in the 
character of creditors. In their own persons they do not 
feel the pressure of the iniquitous law, but as a body they 
are extremely liable to be influenced by that enormous mass 
of professional men who are bound by self-interest to sup- 
port the present system ; they come in xontact with them in 
numerous w^ays, and in a matter of law it is possible the diet4 
of these men may have undue influence. , In the san^ rhanhet 
constituencies are liable to be affected by the agdits of the law 
as it stands, who will ^assuredly raise a tremendous outcry to 
save their dear departing Vested interests. Tradesmen, who 
under the Reform Act form so considerable a •portion of the 
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returning body, have scarcely given the subject as yet due con- 
sideration. It is possible that on hearing the design broached, 
they may fancy that they are losing their only hold on their 
book debts. Reflection will shew them that it is better to 
depend upon a marrs property than his person, and where the 
property is non-existent or un-come-at-able, the giving of credit 
becomes a joint speculation, in which the way to ^^-safe is to, 
take care to be well acquainted with their partner. 

The Appendix to this Pamphlet contains a case of an extra- 
ordinary descrip^on, which well illustrates what the law of 
debtor and creditor may become in able hands. It would be 
most desirable that all who have the power of circulating 
information, shouhl make a point of conscience of copying it. 

^ APPENDIX.* 

' No. i; 

' N.B, Old of inanij k^ciscs non' hcfore hinii ihc Author selects ihcfollmmg 
personal inemommht of a Debtor, jv ho through five years struggled to 
satisfy the claims agaiusi him, lehilsi his Creditors, by legal ]yroceed-‘ 
ings, mere uuremiltiiig in their v(forls to prevent him from, accom- 
pUshiug this obJeet.^Jt contains a notable example of jyerthiacity on 
both slides.' 

September 22nd, 1830. 

— That of the numberless individuals who suffer in this country 
from unjust and iniquitous litigation, idt should remain silent under 
oppression, is not to be expected, nor, 1 think, to be wished.’ 

' II. — Having been from early youth, till within the last three years, 
accustomed to independence, the writer of this brief statement was ill 
qualified, by previous education, to contend with the difficulties he has 
recently had to encounter. In May, after a series of misfor- 

tunes, he was called on for immediate payment, to various Creditors, 
of sums amounting in all to nearly 1200/., which, contrary to the 
advice of several friends (law-proceedings being already commenced), 
he undertook to meet, and gradually to liquidate within fourteen 
months.’ 

111. — Without one exception, every plaintiff or plaintiff’s solicitor 
had reason to know that the deponent had not any available properly 
to surrender (a preferable claim for 500/. existing over his effects), 
and that he now depended solely on an income derived from literary 
labour — ’for the success of ivhic.h undivided attention and uninterrupted 
tranquillity were indispeisahly requisite.^ 

MV, — Regardless of these considerations, his Creditors and their 
attorneys, by law proceedings, increased, within a few months, the 
debt of 1200/. to 1700/. In September, 1829, he reduced the amount 
to 900/. f by costs it was afterwards raised again to the original sum 
of 12(X)/. Thus, within one year, a debt of no less than 800/. 
accumulated /of sheer law costs ! Notwithstanding this, in the enurst 
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of the following spring, and when not above eleven months of the 
stipulated fourteen were expired, he had reduced the demand from 
12()()Z. to within 500/., and at the commencement of Easter term, 
1830, found, that by a timely administration of only 250/. (which he 
could not then command) a final stop might have been put to the pro- 
cesses by w'hich he had so long been harassed.* 

* V. — Of the complicated miseries to wdiich his family as well as 
himself had been subjected through the twelve months, from May, 
1829, to May, 1830, it would be vain to attempt any description. 
Suffice it to say, that through that period the deponent was almost 
utterly debarred the continuance of those employ meipts from which he 
would otherwise have derived an ample income. Not one day^ scarcely 
one hour throughout the year, was at his Ofvn free command : nor did 
this legal persecution fail to effect its usual results, involving a scries 
of misfortunes, and bringing into his once tranquil homiS not only 
sorrow and anxiety, but severe illness arising from' lon^-protracted 
mental anguish.’ 

^ VI. — After so much had been accomplished — when demands, after 
being raised from 1200/. to 2000/., were reduced 1:o within 500/*, it 
might be expected that he should be allowed peaceably to work out 
the remainder, more especially as not one new claimant appeared on the 
list against him ; nor is it possible, from his habits of life, that this 
could occur again j but no such indulgence is allowed ! Again he was 
subjected to relentless persecution and inordinate expense, so that 
betwixt the 30th of June and the 15th of August, 1830, no less than 
twelve non-bailable writs were enforced by his Creditors against himi 
the costs attending which, at the lowest estimate^' amounted to 250L 
Again he was removed from his home, his family, and his employ- 
ments, though he had literary tasks on hand which, if he had been 
.suffered to complete them, xvoiild, within other two months, have 
sufficed to pay every one of his remaining debts.' 

^VII, — Nearly the whole of July and August was spent by the 
deponent in confinement, under circumstances which rendered the 
fulfilment of any literary task altogether impracticable ; and it may be 
observed by the way, that tlie last of the warrants issued against hint 
was for a debt to a solicitor, a remnant of sheer costs arising from an 
action on which, within the Iasi year, no less than 600/. had already been 
paid,' 

‘ VIII.—By those unacquainted with the subject it may be rashly 
supposed, that the hardships here described were but the inevitable 
consequence of Creditors urging a settlement of debte which would noi 
otherwise have been paid. Nothing can be more erroneous and false than 
this conclusion ; and witnesses of the highest respectability can be 
brought forward to prove, from their own experience and kllowledge, 
that had it not been for law proceedings, the deponent wdukl, long ere 
this time, not only have paid every debt, but might have had in his 
banker\s hands at least 900#. of the 1000/. or 1200/. which have been 
utterly wasted ! But let the various expenses, not strictly hiw-eosts, 
but therewith Connected, be reckoned for the laSt sixteen tnonths in 
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the deponent’s case, and the aggregate expenses arising from litigation 
on a debt of 1200/., tvUl be found upwards of 1700/.// Add to this 
the loss of liberty, habits of industry broken, connexions alienated, and 
ceaseless anxiety' 

* IX. — In almost every instance of the numberless arrests to wliicli 
he was exposed during the last sixteen months, the plaintiffs, or tlieir 
attorneys, had reason to know that such proceedings could not have 
any influence in procuring payment. Accordingly, on almost every 
occasion where the sum exceeded 10/. or 15/., he was, after a tedious 
confinement, liberated without settlement of the debt, on granting a 
new security for ij;s amount.' 

' X.— Afterwards, in gradually re<leeming those fresh securities, he 
was almost invariably obstructed in his progress by the heaping up of 
new expense, and by new executions. Jii various instances, he Inid 
reduced debts of 100/., 50/., 30/., and 25/., down to remnants of 12/., 
10/., 5/,, and 3/.> when on those remnants ( which, his funds being ex* 
hausted, he tould not pay,) new litigations were founded, augmenting (he 
debts again to six, or perhaps tenfold their proper amount /’ 

‘ XI. — In the annals of despotism throughout the world is there 
aught of oppression and' injustice surpassing this ? A debtor anxious 
to meet his engagements, declares himself dependent on an income to 
be earned by his own hard labour ; whilbt he is labouring to obtain 
means of paying sums of — let it be supposed 51. each — to ten different 
Creditors, in all 50/., these Creditors commence law proceedings, the 
costs of which are in every instance, and at the lowest possible esti- 
mate, 1 5/. or 20/., but may be 30/. or 40/.' 

* XII, — Consequently, brfof'C he can earn the required su7n o/’ ,50/., an 
entirely new debt of 200/., or perhaps 400/., is heaped on his shoulders, 
and Jinally he is thrown mto prison, where neither hail nor security in any 
shape can be received- He is forgotten by all the world except by lii.s 
own destitute family — forgotten perhaps by the Creditor who arrested 
him, and subjected to the entire punishment due to the murderer, 
with the exception of iron fetters and the scaffold, though death, in 
many sucii instances, is looked upon and sought after as a welcome 
release.’ 

‘XIII. — Thus an individual, cherishing perhaps the most acute 
feelings of honour and integrity, is treated as if he were the most 
iniquitous among felons. But he is told that, forsooth, “ All this is 
his own fault ; he should have jiaid the debt in due time, or should 
not have contracted it.” As well might it be asserted that a man 
pledged to lift a heavy weight is blameworthy, if whilst he endeavours not 
unsuccessfully to do so, the very individuals who require of him this 
exertion, first increase(^ he load fourfold, then break both his arms, and 
still reproach him with nonfuljilment of his contract- Without exagger- 
ation the predicament, of the man so treated, and that of the deponent, 
may be considered closely analogous.’ 

‘ XIV. — Yet the law, in its “ tender mercy,” has contrived meaimof 
release for its victims. The man of honour and integrity, who fljids 
himself tneated like felon, may be released from tlmt condition by 
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seeking the benefit of the Insolvency Act, along with perjurers and 
swindlers. Between these alternatives he is no doubt allowed a free 
choice ; and having, through a long period, struggled more, probably, 
than any one under similar circumstances ever did to fulfil his engage- 
ments, the deponent can solemnly declare that on the part of his 
Creditors, the most violent efforts have been almost unremittingly 
made to prevent the accomplishment of his purpose. lie is, there- 
fore, almost bound to believe that they actually wish him to Imve 
recourse to the means of liberation above-mentioned.’ 

DccewiTer 16, 1830. 

' XV. — ^Therc are no resources which may not be exhausted j and 
there is no spirit, however patient and persevering, which may not at 
last be broken. By his confinement through July and August, 1830, 
the deponent’s health was materially injured, and he drew up the fore- 
going memorial in hopes that his Creditors might be induced, on its 
perusal, to grant a reasonable time foi^ the settlement of their claims. 
But, instead of gaining this indulgence, he can solemnly declare, and 
can amply prove, that whatever of hard^ips and oppression is 
described in the foregoing statement falls to be considered as nothing 
in the balance, compared with the persecutions to which he and his 
family have, through the last four months, been subjected !’ 

‘ XVI,— Through tlie whole of that period the deponent was obliged 
to confine himself within his own house \ nor would a volume suffice 
to describe the uncccasing and complicated annoyances to which he is 
exposed even when there. Only two or three instances shall here be 
adduced. Betwixt the 19th of November and the 7th of December 
current, such proceedings were adopted by one Creditor, in regard to 
household furniture, books, manuscripts, and every other scrap of 
property, that his fanuly were reduced almost to the last stage of 
embarrassment, and a loss to the amount of several hundred pounds 
was inflicted. Be it observed that to this very claimant the deponent 
had, within the Iasi twelve months, and without any compulsoty step 
^vhatever, paid 140/., while tlie sheer costs of the above-mentioned 
proceedings amounteil to 80/., and eventually may be a great deal 
more. [N.B. The costs afterwards were 134/.] Thus, nbhrly two 
thirds of the money which this deponent had exerted himself to pay 
wore again sacrificed in litigation, nor, from certain specialties in the 
case, could any immediate benefit accrue from such violence to the 
Creditor.' 

'XVJI. — With regard to property (his books only excepted) the 
deponent would have resigned it without a mt|rmur ; but since tile 
22nd of September, 1830, no less than nine Vftarrants of execution 
(personal) have been issued against him, and of. these hd will particu^ 
Jarize only the three last, by which he was attested on ttie^' 13th 
current. The aggregate of Qebt on which these actions were founded 
was 73/. Before any compulsory measures were or muld beadopied, 
the deponent had to the acebunt of the debt paid #7/. Yet, aip6n the 
processes thence arising, (the 67/. not having been paid at one time 

VO L. X 1 X , — Westminster Review. ^ 
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nor as a composition) he has been five times incarcerated, and tlie 
aggregated expenses of arrests — the sheer costs, independent of- the 
original debt — have amounted to 84/.’ 

‘ XVIII . — Let a man who undertakes a journcif in order to tedeern an 
important promise be knocked down on the wap, beaten till his bones are 
hmhen, and plundered by the 'verif individual who 7'e(iinred him to make 
the journep — this, doubtless, will be stigmatized as an act (tf injuslicc. 
Bui can it be asserted, after perusal of tlie fo^egoinp statement, that 
the man so niiiltreatcd experiences any greater injustice than that 
^vhich the law of England sanctions amle///hm'.v against every lionour- 
able and honest ^debtor, who struggles to meet his engagements by 
means of his own labour and exertion Y 


Map 17, 18S3. 

' XIX. — Imagining that hia case was one of great liardship, the 
deponent, at*, suntlry times, drew up the foregoing memoranda. He 
little suspected, in December 1830, that whatever difiicultles he ha<l 
encountered, were the conttnencement of a persecution such as 
has rarely if ever been exampled/ 

' XX. — With the exception of paragraph sixteenth, the preceding 
narrative relates only to such Creditors as depended on his personal 
security j but he stood indebted, also, to a sejiarate Creditor, who had 
a mortgage over his whole property, including furniture, books, and 
even manuscript papers. The proceedings mentioned in that para- 
graph took ])lace at the instance of ?in individual endeavouring to dis- 
pute and set aside the rights of the mortgagee, who, therefore, 
interfered to prevent the sale, for which preparations were then made, 
and it was stopped accordingly." 

‘XXI. — Up to the month of April, 1831, no demand for payment, 
or claim on the property, had been urged by the mortgagee, who, till 
that time, had appeared as a friend of the deponent"& family. He 
therefore fixed his attention exclusively on obtaining such a sum of 
money as would enable him to conclude a binding compromise with 
those Creditors who depended on his personal security. For this pur- 
])ose, in the beginning of April, 200/. were provided, and he had reason 
to hojie that the long contest in which he had been engaged would be 
terminated directly, and for ever. On the Oth of April, however, 
bailiffs broke into his house, and he was imprisoned at the suit of 
eleven Creditors, the amount of real ('that is original) debt then dueHd^ 
them being 123/., while the costs were 1/52/. Jl should be noticed, also, 
ihal to the identical Creditors bp irhom he was thus detained^ at least 223^ 
had already been distribjiied,* 

‘ XXII. — Precisely y this critical period did the mortgagee, for the 
first time, insist on an immediate settlement of her claims, and within 
a. week after the deponent was arrested she demanded possession of 
liis whede property, removed the keys of his repositories, so that his 
family could not get acrc\ss even to privdtc letters and manuscripts, 
and desired that the^^ should quit the premises at three days notice,' 

‘ XXllt. — fn order to protect his family, and avoid the ruinous 
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consequences of a forced sale^ the deponent (in the months of April 
find May) paid into the liands of the mortgagee V15L of the money 
that had been destined for other Creditors^ and .S5/. for rent, thus 
depriving himself of the means to elFect his own liberation. Conse- 
quently he was obliged to remain more than two months in prison, 
where mental anxiety and confinement brought on a paralytic attack, 
from the effects of which he has never wholly recovered/ 

^ XXIV. — During the tedious period of imprisonment, the distresses 
which his family endured from continued efforts made by trtie mortgagee 
to exclude them from house and home were almost unprecedented. 'On 
Monday, 23d May, 1831 (being the commencemefirof term), having 
obtained a day-rule from the marshall of the King’s Bench, he found 
thiit preparations were made for a forced sale by auction, to take place 
within three days from the date of its announcement ; and these pre- 
parations, by placarding the windows, fVere wade on Sunday, the 
22d, during the absence of his wife and children, tvho had gone to 
attend divine service* 

^ XXV.— On that day also, men who had been brought into the 
house proceeded to lock up the apartments as a method to exclude its 
inmates, anti in other respects created so much disturbance during 
the evening of Sunday, that he determined to punish these outrages. 
He therefore forcibly ejected the intruders who held possession without 
any warrant, and thus prevented an immediate sacrifice, of property 
which, by auction under existing circumstances, would not have 
brought more than 150/, to pay 1691 , perhaps not so much.’ 

‘ XXVI. — Immediately after this transaction the deponent’s solicitors 
offered to become hound for the safe forthcoming of the property accord- 
ing to inventory. They also offered to reinstate the mortgagee in posses- 
sion, provided reasonable time was granted to effect an advantageous 
sale. Meanwhile the deponent only exprcssetl a wish to have the use 
of his books for one year, and offered unexceptionable security for the 
identical vols. being returned at the end of that period if the debt were 
not then paid, but every proposal for a compromise of this description 

was rejected. An action was commenced against Mr. — — for 

aiding and abetting the summary proceedings which the deiKment iiad 
adopted, and (having left the King’s Bench on the 13th Juiffe,) he was 
in July arrested at the mortgagee’s suit for a portion of the debt on 
which judgment afterwards was obtained. She thus secured to herself 
the power of proceeding at one and the same time agaipst the debtor’s 
goods and person !’ 

' XXVIl. — For the space of no less than four months, namely from 
May 23d to September 22d, a system of perseiiitiou was kept up^ such 
as untiucstlonably has never befoi^e been exaitopletl. On the pretext 
that he Intended to abstract the goods for which hft sblicttors httd 
offered to become security, several men \verc employed tp watch 
and day at the door of his hou.se, and use every p^issible to 

annoy and molest its inmates. • For this purpose they add rdss^ them- 
selves, indiscriminately, t<f every one Who came near the even 
to accidental passengers and all the neighbours. Scarcely an hour 

p 2 i 
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passed by night or day in which his name was not shouted aloud^ and 
joined with the most opprobrious accusations. Defamation in its utmost 
extent and personal insult were the expedients now adopted against 
him, in addition to complicated legal proceedings. The riots and up- 
roar thus produced, without the slightest provocation on his part, were 
incessant ; and many times in the course of the four months increased 
to such a degree as to alarm all the neighbourhood.’ 

^XXVllI. — On account of. this molestation he was obliged, in 
self-defence, to keep two men in his house for upwards of three 
months, at an expense of not less than 50/. In July, 1831, the mort- 
gage claim was 78SZ., and he then paid towards its liquidation 100/. 
In^September he paid farther to account 115/^, and a new mortgage 
deed was executed, the amount of the debt being then increased by 
ISl-/. for sheer costs, claimed by the mortgagee's attorneys, and 78/. to 
her auctioneers, in all 212/. of expenses. It was agreed that instead 
of four men watching out of doors, one bailiff should be stationed 
within, and he was accordingly subjected to the annoyance of that in- 
mate for ten months, at a rate of not less than 80/. per annum.' 

^ XXIX. — On the 2l6t ef December, 1831, he received peremptory 
intimation that a sale would take place by auction unless 120/. were 
forthwith paid ; and having appointed to be at the office of the mort- 
gagee’s solicitors respecting this payment, they sent privately for a 
sheriff’s officer, by whom he was taken in execution at the threshold of 
their own house j and through Christmas week (from 23d to SOth 
December J he was held in confinement, thus being exposed to imme- 
diate expenses of not less than 35/., together with incalculable loss, his 
liberty being at that juncture of the utmost importance in regard to 
pecuniary transactions. Early in 1832, 120/. were paid to account, 
notwithstanding which he was for a third time arrested the mort- 
gagee, and subjected thereby to new expenses, besides being brought 
under the power of other execution Creditors.' 

^ XXX. — The deponent is quite aware that he will be censured for 
the prolixity of this narrative, but he has thought it a duty to point 
out in what manner 07ie opposing Creditor may frustrate, and render 
futile, the most honourable and strenuous exertions of a Debtor for 
the arrangement of the claims against him. The deponent was 
throughout willing to resign every particle of property, providetl only 
he were allowed the use of his library for one year, and permitted 
to work unmolested, but this was refused him, and for eighteen 
months he was subjected to unremitting persecution, more than suffi- 
cient to paralize industry and suspend intellectual labour.’ 

^ XXXI.— In the moiy'hof August, 1832, the mortgagee’s claim on 
the deponent's property was paid off in full. The whole amoimt 
which this Creditor had to demand of him was only 869/.,* and 
the sums which he has already paid on her account are as follaws;’ 

t of*. *• 

March, 1830 (receipted by letter) . . « . 12 10 

* Apjpl, 1B31 (ackpowledged to account) « • • 100 0 

May, (receipted by letter) • . . 25 0 * 

July, 1831 (receipted by her attorneys) • • . 100 0 
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Sept. 1831 (receipted on deed) • 
March, 1832 (receipted on deed) • 
July, 1832 (receipted on deed) . 

July, 1832 (receipt given to a friend ) . 

August, 1832 (mortgage given up) 
September, 1832 (receipt given ) • 


115 0 
100 0 
100 0 
35 0 
380 0 
57 0 


1024 10 


' Hence it might be supposed that the sum of 869 /. (which originated 
in 1829) was, with interest thereon, amply paid. ,^ut here follows a 
memorandum of expenscis 


Attorney's bill of costs, in 1831 and 1832 • 

Auctioneer’s bill for trouble and attendance 
• Attorney’s farther charges , . 

Sundries of expense charged by the mortgagee 
IlJxpciiBes of arrost in July, 1831 
Second arrest at Christmas, 1831 • 

Further expenses on said arrest • 

Third arrest, April, 1832 , . * , 

Auctioneer’s farther charges « • 

Possession man’s charges 
Ditto, board for ten months (say only) • 

Two nien guarding deponent’s house four months 
Farther charges hy her attorneys • , 

Fourth arrest, February, 1833 • . « 

Fartlier expenses charged by the moitgagee . 


£• 

134 0 
78 0 

15 0 
1.3 0 

• 10 O 
19 O 

16 0 
15 0 
10 0 
.SO 0 
2.5 0 
50 0 
35 0 
19 0 
25 0 


514 0 


Thus a debt of 869/., as an indemnity for which the deponent was 
willing to give up his whole property (only requesting the use of his 
books for one year), has been mounted up to 1.538/. ; and all this the 
deponent has paid, with the exception of only 114/., for which he 
is still liable to be taken in execution, and a separate bill of exchange 
for 25/.’ 

' XXXII. — Such exorbitant expense might be considered a sufficient 
hardship j but let it be observed, that the loss of of 514/. is but a straw 
in the balance compared with the other losses and robberies tq which 
he has been subjected. Nay, there might even be a colour of justice 
in the infliction of a penalty of 500/. for not being able to pay off the 
mortgage-debt in one sum. If he required time, he must pay for that 
indulgence.’ > 

' XXXIII.— But when it is recollected, ^hat in consequence (in* 
directly) of this one claim, he was obliged remain more t^n two 
months in prison, at a time when his family were exposed to Unremit- 
ting molestation and distress-^tbaf; by such confinement be was injured 
irretrievably in point of health, reputation, employments, and con- 
nexions-- that heavy debttf were incurred to his own solicitors (not tp, 
mention the extortions of a prison), and that ojtber Creditors, enraged 
at the* preference gained over them, have been indefatigable in their 
efforts, for the laudable purpose of creating expense, tmd inflictiDg 
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just ])ei)altics also/* it will at once he aeknowlods’cti, that 514/: arc but 
a (hop ill the wide sea of expenses — a inero straw in the balance, 
louipared with that luordiniUe load which has been heaped on his 
shoulders/ 

' XXXIV. — /u’ nno disec (mines. He endeavoured honourably to 
liquidate a debt of 869/., for which, moreover, all his property had 
been pledged, llis purpose was at length ellectcd, but during his en- 
deavours for its accoinplibhment he had to sidVer two months incarcer- 
ation, being thus irretrievably injured in mind, body, and estate, — has 
been four times arrested at the suit of this identical mortgage-creditor, 
— was for two yciiFs unceasingly harassed, so that he could not attend 
to his proper employments, and found the debt increased, within 
that period, from 869/. to 15S8// 

‘ XXXV. — Meanwhile, and within the same period, the law expenses 
heaped up by o/fier Creditors, have, at the lowest possible estimate, 
risen to 800/., und he has been many times arrested 3 yet, .so persevering 
were bis efforts, that, at the present date (May, 1838) the whole 
extent of outstanding claims against him amounts to at most 1000/.’ 

^ XXXVl, — Inflexible orjmrjiosc, and unbroken in spirit, he once 
more binds himself to llio interests of these Creditors, requesting only 
that they will allow him the use of working implements and materials, 
that they will permit him to labour unmolested, and not* increase the 
debt which they desire him to liquidate. Of extravagance, idleness, 
fraud, or contumacy they cannot, for one instant, accuse him, nor 
have they ever attempted to do so. But in what manner are his pro- 
jiositions met and rewarded } By the severest punishment, next to 
exile or death, which can he inflicted on the worst of criminals, and by 
the irremediable deprivation of those implements and materials on 
which alone he depended for the means of supporting his family, or 
providing for the extortions ])ractised against him.* 

" XXXVII. — Yet beware of rash conclusitins ! The laws of Kng- 
land are, forsooth, severe, but not unjust. Without contumacy or 
IVaud, there may be a want of due exertion on the part of the Debtor 
which provokes this oppression, and renders it not altogether unmerit- 
ed. As a decisive answer to this wise remark, take the /as/ instance of 
hostile ])rocecdings against the deponent/ 

^ XXXVIII. — He had become joint security for the payment of ()id., 
which debt might otherwise have l^ecn consitlcred desperate. Without 
w^aiting for any hostile proceedings, he had voluntarily reduced the debt 
from <)il. to 4.3/. On one occasion an instalment happened to be two 
da^s over-due, and he received a threatening letter when attending tjic 
last moments of a near relative, who on the same day expired. He sent 
a confidential friend to beg that he might be ullow^ed to fulfil this 
mournful duty unmolested, and was refu.sed ; a writ of execution was, 
without an hour’s delay, issued against him ! Before being arrested, he 
tendered iR)/. in cash, thus actually reducing the debt to 23/., but the 
offer vv^is even contumcliou.sly rejected. On the first of May he Was 
arrested at the suit of this Creditor, and consequently subjected to an 
incarceration of seventeen days, during which the 20/. (previously offered) 
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were, of course, dllapiduted, und a train of licavy misfortunes induced. 
Finally, the Creditor accepted a fresh security, without rwxdvin^ evea 
one guinea in cash, the matter thus standing over as imiHtid for future 
law proceedings, equally just and equitable ! f 

‘ XXXIX. — With this ii^tance the deponent will conclude his iiana- 
tivc. For nearly five years he has heeu engaged in a ceaseless warfare, 
and through the whole of that period has been not only persecuted and 
oppressed, but traduced and calumniated. After this long struggle, he 
finds himself even farther removed than at its commencement from the 
objects he had in view, and can most incontestably prove that to the ex- 
isting legal system, more than to any other (jause, amt* to be imputed all 
the evihs, disappointments, and distresses, which, in the conduct of his 
affairs, have arisen both to himself and others. In prison he is unable to 
work ; his resources arc exhausted, nor does he possess the means even 
of seeking release throiigli the Insolvency (Vmrt, by whicli, liowevcr, no 
petitioner at this period of the year can expect to he benefited wUhoiil a 
('ou/incmciit of am* or .s'cvcn motiih.w Such is the law of I'higland, such 
are the advantages of Tiik which will doubtless coutiiuie 

to flourish for the comfort of attorneys, bailiffs, gaolers, and usurers, 
unless a numerous and powerful assemblage rise unanimously and protest 
against it !’ 


Aht. XIV. — 1. d Letter io II cur If IVarhtirlon, Esq, M, P, upon the 
Emancipation of the Jews. By Basil Montagu, Esq.— I8.‘iii. 

2. Remarks on the Civil Disabilities of British Jem. By Francis 
Henry Goldsinid. ^Colburn. 1830. With u Fostscript. 1833. 

3, The Arguments advanced against the E^nfranchiscmcnl of the Jews 
considered. By Francis Henry Goldsinid. — 1831. 

4'. A few IVords respecting the Enfranchisement of British Jews, 
addressed to the New B arliamcnl. By Francis ilcnry Goldsinid. 
-^Bentley. 1833. * 

5. An Appeal to the British Nation on behalf of. the Jews, By 
Barnard Van Avon, MJ). — Eflingbain Wilson. J630. 

nnHERE is no political maxim which has carried a convictioji 
of its practicability so slowly into the human mind, as that 
which acknowledges and asserts the right of every man to think 
for himself in matters of religious beliej^ without being subject 
to civil disabilities. The reason of this tardiness is not 
traceable to the ignorance of mankind as to the existence of 
the principle, but to their apprehension of its consequences if 
acted upon,-7-to the fears of those in power that the result 
of its recognition would be the downfall of established insti- 
tutions, In the by-gdne ages of the worlck the admission of the 
principle could only be tne act of kings and conquerors^ and 
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they, of all men, have ever known least of the philosophy of 
government. Ignorant of every opinion save such as went to 
confirm them in a belief of certain religious forms, on the con- 
tinuance of which they fancied the stability of thrones to rest, 
they were predisposed to hate, fear, and resist every sentiment 
which might lead to religious innovations. Minds narrowed 
by prejudice, seldom perceive that there is anything excellent 
but what is contained in their own creed, or any person worthy 
of protection not included in the number of its professors. The 
fear of the inflqgnce of any doctrine, always generates a desire 
to crush, or otherwise get rid of its promulgators ; and hence 
persecution. The most enlightened nations in the world 
were not raised above the most barbarous, upon this point. 
Liberty of conscience was unknown in Greece, and although the 
Romans bowed down before the Gods of their conquered 
enemies, yet no person could with impunity question the 
divinity oi the least among the progeny of Jupiter. The 
changes which took place in the political and moral world 
subsequent to, and consequent on, the preaching of the Christian 
religion, produced no remarkable alteration in the conduct ot 
mankind. Lactantius, Origen, Tertullian, St, Jerome, and 
other fathers of the church, were at great pains in demonstrating 
the right of unrestricted freedom of conscience, so long as their 
own was the inferior party; but from the period at which 
Christianity gained an entire ascendancy in the Roman empire 
by the conversion of Constantine the Great, the ecclesiastics 
gave themselves very little trouble about the matter, and many 
of them, still cited as prodigies of piety and erudition, hesitated 
not to employ the secular arm in coercing those whom they had 
failed to convince. 

As the truths- of Christianity became more obscured amidst 
the increasing crowd of human inventions by which credulity 
or avarice surrounded them, a propensity to persecute no longer 
confined itself to the rulers of states, but extended to the 
meanest of their subjects. This was the work of the priests. 
Aware that many of the doctrines to the belief in which 
they were indebted for the influence they possessed, could 
not stand the test of a comparison with the writings on which 
they were professed tJ^be founded, and dreading the growth 
of opinions which might become general, and becoming so 
might put an end to their monopoly of power, they naturally 
enough recommended the adoption of such measures aa tended 
to secure to them the permanence of a state of things which 
could not ^e qhanged without a sacrifice of many of their 
sweetest enjoyments, arising from ghostly influence. For 
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this purpose, they lavished promises of Heaven on the 
humblest instruments in the work of the detection and punish- 
ment of heretics*, as they termed all those who dared to have 
a choice ; and as almost all preferred the subjecting others 
to suffer, to suffering in their own persons, the clerical standard 
was soon surrounded by the most resolute defenders, men who 
incapable of thinking themselves, failed not to punish the 
appearance of it in others. 

The Protestant Reformation was far from emancipating man- 
kind from this state of thraldom. The religioiftrchanges which 
took place during that stirring period, were effected by vio- 
lence, by cupidity, and by a desire to shake off painful 
restraints, rather than from any conviction of the truth, or know- 
ledge of the tenets, or belief in the efficacy of the new faith. 
For nearly two centuries after Luther, persecution continued to 
rage with unabated fury throughout Europe ^ and even when 
men began to outgrow the barbarous practices of endeavouring 
to make converts by maiming, tormenting, and decapitating, 
human ingenuity was taxed to discover ways and means by 
which the same object might be accomplished in any manner 
short of corporal violence. Persecution for conscience sake was 
forced into a new channel. What before threatened life, now 
only involved the loss of property ; and from being personally 
active in the destruction of sectaries and unbelievers, men in 
power sought the accomplishment of their purposes through 
the instrumentality of laws, which gave a sort of judicial 
character to their proceedings. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the seed which 
had been sown in the beginning of the fifteenth gave the first 
strong evidences of fecundity. The right of man to a free exercise 
of observances dictated by religious opinions, was first formally 
broached in France. The efforts made by churchmen to put 
down this doctrine, only diffused it the more widely. Writers 
innumerable took the field, and the essays which appeared on 
the subject might be likened to a flood inundating tne country 
in all directions. The object of the contending parties appeared 
not to be who should reason best, but who should write the 


most ; and tracts were often penned, pi|blished, perused, and 
forgotten in a single meek. Truth however triurnnhed on the 


fruth however triumphed on the 


♦ The origin of the, term ‘ heresy ^ is sufficiently remarkable, ft means 
* exercising a choice.' Thus In the collection of * Definitions * which goes 
under the name of PlatOj.Atpco-tc, doKipa&ia ^pdrj. Evvoto, 

^ making a right choice. Liking, hairesu.^ * • 
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whole ; iind with the literaiureof Fiance, olher countries imbibed 
a considei'uble portion oT her principles of toleration. 

One of the greatest obstacles, however, to the universal 
recognition oFthe right to Freedom of conscience, was an error 
into which the French philosophers fell in jnoinulgating it. 
From the closeness of the union which had appeared to exist 
between religion and persecution, they all at once proclaimed 
that the Former was the cause of the latter, and that there 
was no way of csca]>ing the inlluence of the one, but by 
renouncing berth. This nearly ])roved fatal to the cause of 
freedom. It was keeping clear of Sylla, by rushing into 
Charybdis. In the heat of argument and the warmth of pro- 
longed debate, the disputants too often forgot the real object 
for which they were contending. ^ He cannot be honest who 
rejects etertial truth, and ought therefore to be punished,’ was 
the language of the fanatics; while those who undertook to 
refute this fallacy, se\dom stopped short of asserting that men 
were incapable of the proper exercise of liberty who were the 
slaves of such mummeries as their opponents. There is as much 
truth in the reasoning of the fanatic, as in that of the philosopher 
when pushed to this extremity. It is easy to show that 
both were wrong. In truth, religious belief exercises little or 
no power, in directing the political conduct of mankind ; for 
history proves, that the most exemplary men in private life, 
and entertaining the same religious opinions, were in their 
public ca))acity the most active supporters of opposite forms of 
government ; nor has the apparent inconsistency been confined 
to the adherents of one creed, but is common to all. 

On reflecting upon the little improvement which ages have 
been able to effect in the moral condition of mankind, even in 
times the most favourable, and under circumstances the most 
advantageous, it is not surprising that there should be a few 
persons found in the nineteenth century resisting the application 
of a doctrine which was only rendered a political maxim in 
the eighteenth. A gleaning, — ^ one here and there upon the 
topmost boughs,’ — is necessarily to be discovered ; and they are 
just enough to make it useful to go through the arguments that 
arc left them. I 

Many of the argumenis put forth by the opponents of Jewish 
Emancipation previously to the publica^n of these pamphlets, 
being no longef urged against the justice, or sound policy of 
that measure, it will be enough to potice those passages in 
each, which ‘bear upon the few tangible objections which 
are yet in the habit of being repeated. As Mr. CobUett 
no longer makes pilgrimages to Calvary for proofs of their 
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cruelty, and an the Jews have proved both to Parliament 
and the country, by petitions signed by iirliziuis ot‘ their com- 
munion, that they have been as diligent in making coats, shoes, 
and a thousand other articles of the kind, as the liouourable 
Member himself has been in writing Registers ; these points 
may be passed over in silence. Their immorality, too, is 
strangely enough lost sight of ; so that here are the strongest 
i'ortresses of the intolerants given up as no longer tenable. 

To begin with Christianity being ‘ part and parcel of the law 
of the land,’ as the objection against the enfraneJnsenient of the 
Jews which has been most strenuously advocated ; — an objec-"^ 
tion, of which the repetition is usually considered a reply to every 
argument which has been urged by Grant, Macaulay, Hurne, 
and their supporters, whether in or out of Parliament, for no 
better reason that can be discovered than becftiuse it is 
unintelligible. Mankind have never exerted half the energy in 
defence of their most important rights, that the^ have in support 
of some hidden mystery or cabalistic expression of which they 
understood nothing. The dictum ot* Chief Justice Hale happens 
to be one of these. The meaning is purely conjectural; for 
there is no key by wbich the true interpretation of the enigma 
can possibly be discovered ; and that simply because the learned 
Judge understood it not himself. But whether the words are in- 
telligible or not,— whether sense or nonsense,— is little to the 
purpose, as however understood, they bear neither directly nor 
indirectly on the merits of the question at issue. The consti- 
tution of England recognizes no religious creed to the exclusion 
of others ; and if it did, it is the duty of Parliament, not to 
trouble itself with what was proper for the lieges of King John, 
but what is necessary to secure the peace and happiness of those 
of William IV. ‘ Our ancestors,’ — since that is to be the word, 
— were as liable to err in politics as in religion ; and if they were 
so egregiously mistaken in the one as Sir Robert Inglis maintains 
they were, there is no irreverence in supposing, that in the other, 
their approach to perfection was equally remote. 

But it is easy to meet the opponents of emancipation on their 
own grounds, and take it for granted that Sir Matthew Hale said, 
or intended to say, that the laws of England|phould always accord 
with the spirit of the Divine Law as revealed in the New 
Testament. This may be taken to be the genuine high 
church interpretation of his words ; on which it may be asked, 
which of the Christian •Churches, and how many of thein» 
happen to be included Jin that Christianity which forms the, 
""and patceP of the law ? If it be answered that all the> 
efbristian CbnrcheB come within the limits of this interpret 
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tation, it may be again asked. Why then were the Catholics 
who were contemporary with the learned Judge, declared to 
be aliens, on account of their religion, and as such, shut out 
from t^dse offices of trust and profit, to which the meanest 
amcingt the Protestant communion were eligible ? Why were 
Ifie Dissenters of that day not permitted to sit in Parlia- 
ment? Or why was the King’s supremacy in spirituals made a 
test of the right of candidates to offices in the state, if the 
simple belief in the death of the Messiah and the atoning 
efficacy of his blood, was the constitutional passport to civil 
liberty ? But the fact is, that the assumption of the Christian 
character has always been a trick of the party in power, which 
they reluctantly share with those whom they can no longer ex- 
clude from a participation in it. In the days of King John, 
constitutiohal religion was Catholicism ; in those of Elizabeth, 
Protestantism ; in those of George the Fourth, Protestantism 
and Presbyterianism ; at the present time, both these with 
Catholicism and Quakerism included ; and at all times, all and 
everybody who had strength to force the robber guard that 
tried to keep them without the pale. To rob the ro6-able, was 
the end and object at all times in view ; and when a chop-fallen 
fanatic declares that the legislature is no longer Christian, what 
he means is, that the legislature is no longer one that robs all 
but the strong i’th’arm sect among Christians. 

But there are some who may say that Hale’s words, properly 
understood, signify that none but such as profess a belief in 
Christ are eligible to hold any office of trust or profit in the 
State. If this be true, why is there no law to be abrogated 
in order to afford the Jews an opportunity of being elected 
members of Parliament When the Catholics petitioned for 
enfranchisement, they prayed for the repeal of 'parts and 

E arcels ’ of several Acts passed in the reigns of Edward, Eliza- 
eth, Charles, and James of demonological memory ; but the 
Jews seek no such favour. All they ask is that a clause in the 
Abjuration Oath may be omitted, (which oath everybody knows 
not to be constitutional) ; and then they will walk into Parlia- 
ment without the sacrifice of the slightest ordinance of their 
religion. Even as therlaw stands at present, they may be elect^ 
ana serve in Parliament, if they can only prevail on the Clerk 
of the House to administer to them the Catholics Oath on the 
old testament ; or the Quakers Affirmation. Thus stands the 
case ; — let the Clerk of thellouse only omit the legally superfluous 
question of ' Sir, of what religion are you ? ’ and let him use a 
copy of the Pentateuch instead of the Gospels, which he may 
also do if be thinks proper, and Parliament is at this moment 
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as open to the Jew as the Christian. And were the Jew afterwards 
to proclaim his creed the same hour in which he took his seat 
as a representative of the people, Parliament is without the 
means of punishing him, as he violated no law ; and, supposing 
him qualified by property, he might laugh at any effort to eject 
him by a constitutional process. The Jews, therefore, are as 
eligible to Office at this moment as they can ever possibly be. 
All they ask is that the oaths usually taken may be so worded 
as not to suit only the professors of a particular creed, and 
that the book on which they shall be administej^ shall be that 
most reverenced by the party taking them : \^ch alterations 
are mere matters of form^ipvolving no constitutional question of 
right, power, or privilege.^ And after all, what is the importance 
of Hale’s words at all ? Was the government of England as 
settled at the Revolution, that law should be what '^yas said or 
not said, by some individual appointed by the Crown, who may 
hnvc approached as nearly to a naked instrument of tyranny or 
to an old woman, as history shall be found to warrant ; — who 
may have believed, as Judge Hale did, in witches, or in any number 
of equal ways have been totally unfit to put his arm out of his 
grave to guide the legislation of the present age ? And how 
comes Judge Hale to be such a Grand Lama, that all that came 
from him must be preserved in golden smelling-boxes for the 
edification of posterity ? If this was ^ Common Law/ then 
* Common Law ’ would be a monster that the first business of 
the country was to destroy. It would be the ^arbitrary power ' 
our fathers contended against, in an intolerable form. 

But admitting that the Jews are ineligible to civil offices, not 
on account of the phraseology of an oath (which has outlived 
the last scion of the house of otuart, which alone it was framed 
to exclude from the sovereignty of Great Britain and Ireland), 
but solely by i'eason of some principle of the constitution itself ; 
could there exist any just motive for the support of such a princi- 
ple, save a regard for the preservation of the legal rights of 
Christians. But how does one religion ever become dangerous 
to the safety of another ? By proselytizing or endeavouring to 
proselytize ; by inculcating a spirit of resistance to the laws of 
every state in which the other is legalW established, or fey 
teaching doctrines hostile to the happinesirof the huma^ family 
in a temporal point of view. It is fortunate for the advocates 
of toleration, that on all these points the Jewish writers have 
been most explicit. The Parisian Sanhedrim which , met in 
1806-7, composed of eigHlv of the most learned Jews in France 
and Italy, declared, thal^ to proselytize is contrary Jbo their lai^i 
that obedience, in temporals, to tne Prince in whose aominions 
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they dwell is their first duty, and that they by no means think 
it necessary to salvation that any person, not born of Hebrew 
parents, should take ii])on himself the observance of the least of 
their ordinances* It is unnecessary to say anything of the 
morality of the Jewish faith, to those who avow their belief that 
it is of God, who is incapable of authorizing aught that is not 
good for the temporal and eternal condition of man. But there 
is still stronger, because living, evidence of this truth, in the 
declared readiness of those Jews whom a scruple of conscience 
subjects to degtadation, to make any declaration of their fealty 
to the government, whicli the legislature may propose. 

Mr. Montagu, wdio is a New-Testament Christian, and a man 
of character and experience, says : — 

' That Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the land, is 
not the language of lawyers, or of Christian divines, or of Christianity, 
but of power and authority.’ 

^ When the exertions of Jew's can contribute to the Comforts of 
their Christian countrymen, they are exacted without any obstacle of 
this nature. They arc forced into the militia ; they are pressed into 
the navy j they are compelled to act as jurymen, and whenever their 
services are desirable without emolument, the oaths are so framed as 
to accord with their religious principles.’ 

^This adage, therefore, does not mean that Jews are unfit to discharge 
ill common with CJiristians many public duties ; nor does it mean, as 
it said to mean twenty years ago, that the Protestant established 
religion is, to the exclusion of all other believers, part and parcel 
of tlie law of the land, because Dissenters and Catholics are admitted 
into parliament.* 

^ The true meaning cannot therefore be mistaken. Rob Roy's rule 
is the reason : 

' — the good old rule 
Sufiieeth them — the simple plan, 

That they sliould lake, wlio have the poAver, 

And tliey should keep who can.' 

' In obedience to this rule, we, possessing the power, resolve that the 
Jews are well fitted to obey, but not fit to assist in command 5 and 
therefore, when honour or emolument may attend their exertions, 
the oaths arc so framed (Avhetlicr intentionally or accidentally, is 
another (piestion) as to exclude them. The wolf in the fable, standing 
high in the stream, devt^ircd tlie weaker animal for troubling the water. 
-^Such is tlie true meaning of this assertion .’ — J Letter Sfc. p. 22. , 

‘ 1 happened, a few days since, to visit Barry’s pictures, in the large 
room of the ^Society for the Encouragement of Arts. In his picture 
of Elysium there is on the one side a group of philosophers : on the 
other a grmip of legislators j Moses, Eycurgus, Solon, Trajan, 
Aiitoninn^ Justinia/i, Alfred, Henry the Fourth of France, Sir 
Thomas Slore, Dnguessenu, Andrew Doria of Genoa, and 
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Penn.— Not one of these legislators could twenty years ago have been 
admitted into a British Parliament.’ — Id, p. 23 . 

^ Let us then not deceive ourselves by this adage^ which is not the 
language of reason but of authority.’ 

‘ It is not the language of lawyers ; they are too intelligent, and, 
in the present times, not favourers of hypocrisy. 'J'hey know that this 
law is not on our statute book, and, if it were, that it would be law as 
long as it remained there, and no longer : they know that the suj)po- 
sition originated in the unadvised dictum of a judge j and, if it had been 
uttered by a Puritan Divine, it would have beeii’ quoted at this day as 
a specimen of puritanical nonsense and bigotry. Religion cannot take 
upon itself the character of law, without ceasing to be religion^ nor 
can law recognize the obligations of religion for its principles, nor 
become the pretended guardian and protector of the faith, without 
degenerating into inquisitorial tyranny.’ — Id. p. 25 . 

Mr. Goldsmid, who is only the Old-Testament Chrktian called 
a Jew, ably ] deads as follows : — 

'According to the plan proposed, I proceed to •consider the prin- 
cipal objections advanced against the Jews Relief Bill; and shall first 
advert to two iissertious, which, probably from their possessing a suffi- 
cient degree of ambiguity and obscurity to deceive those who repeat 
them, have become the favourite war-cries of the army of intoler- 
ance 5 — the assertions, I mean. That this is a Christian nation, and 
ought therefore to have a Christian Legislature; and That Christianity 
is part and parcel of the law of the land.’ 

* With respect to the former, the semblance of an argument is im- 
parted to it solely by the common sophistry of using the same word 
in two very different senses j by using the term '' Christian’* first as 
signifying composed chiefly, and then as meaning composed entirety, 
of Christians. Say which sense you intend to adopt, and the argu-> 
nient vanishes at once. For if a body of men is to be called ‘'.Chris- 
tian,’* because it consists principally of individuals professing the 
Christian religion, then, as it has never been imagined that tlie Enfran- 
chisement of the Jews would introduce more than three or four of 
their number into Parliament, the Legislature will, after that measure 
of justice shall have been adopted, continue to be a Christian Legis- 
lature. — If, on the other hand, the word “ Christian’*.signific9 com- 
posed enibehj of Christians, then the English are 7ioi a Christian 
nation. It may be contended that they became so indeed, when Eil- 
ward the First, after permitting many of his Jewish subjects to bemur** 
dered, and joining himself in the pillage of n%rc, completed bis 
of opprc 9 sion,“-which lie too no doubt attempted to sanctify with ilbe 
name of zeal for religion, — byexpeliing from thi$k}iigdomever;f 
of the Hebrew faith. But the Christianity of the English people wilWnt 
all events again destroyed, when Cromwell and ChArles 
once more permitted the Jews to settle in the countiy 5 ^nd H only 
iws restored by driving, not 41s alone, but every Englishman 
declare himself to be a Christian, from our native laiJds m 

expedient which few persons, I think, would now be disposed to 
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recommend : and yet, till this be done, there is no pretence for the 
assertion, that the English are an exclusively Christian nation, and just 
as little for the conclusion, that ttiey ought to continue to have in 
name, what history proves them not always to have had in fact, an 
exclusively Christian Legislature.’ 

^ On the contrary, no principle can be clearer than this,— that those 
who share the burthens of a state, ought in justice, unless some solid 
reason can be given for excluding them, to share its honours also : 
and 1 shall presently have occasion to show, that the tenets of the 
Jews furnish no such reason for denying to them, who possess pro- 
perty and infiuqpQe within the country, and pay their full share of 
taxes for the support of the Government, a voice in directing how 
those taxes are to be applied.* 

' But then, it is exclaimed, what becomes of the dictum of Chief Jus« 
tice Hale, that Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the land } 
Now it is certainly by no means easy to reply to the argumient derived 
from this mdxim ; and that simply because it is scarcely possible to 
ascertain the precise signification of the maxim itself. Does it mean 
that the law permits the residence in England, and protects the pro- 
jjerties and lives, of none but Christians ? The experience of every day 
rebuts such an interpretation. Or does it mean, that the law ought to 
prevent, as far as it is possible that it should prevent, everything which 
is injurious to the interests of the Christian religion ? This, surely, is 
the only rational construction ; and if this construction prevail, 1 
am content that Mr. Grant’s bill should pass, or be rejected, as it may 
be found consistent or inconsistent with the maxim of Hale. There is 
nothingrepugnant to Christianity in the Jewish belief, since it isgrounded 
entirely upon the Old Testament j — a book that Christians, equally with 
Jews, consider as sacred 3 and the Jew never interferes with, or speaks 
against any other creed, but contents himself with adhering to his 
own.* 

* Wljy, then, should Christianity be prejudiced by the admission of 
Jews to the Legislature ? Is it because Judaism is as much part and 
parcel of Christianity as Christianity can be part and parcel of the law 
Is it because the holy writings of the Hebrews are regarded by Christian 
divines as the base and corner-stone of their religion ? Is it because 
the Jews discourage proselytisra ? or because they have neither motive 
for entertaining, nor jiower for carrying into effect, any design against ' 
the Christian belief ? Doubtless all these things tend to proye that 
the measure proposed cannot be, in any way, prejudicial to Christianity 3 
and that it is, therefore, perfectly consistent with the maxim urged as 
an objection against it, the explanation above suggested be considered 
as correct. If, on the contrary, this explanation be pi^nouhced toot" 
narrow; if Hale be thought to haveiheant that all, who are not Chicisi^ 
tians, are to be injured, (whether by exclusion fro^ politibal priviI^S , 
or by any other means,) without benefit, or the possibility^ of benefit; to' 
the Christian faith, I must admit that his vloctrine is at' variance with 
Mr. Grant’s Bill , and is in fact as little recotuHlcable with the luimission 
of Jews tef Faiiiameiit, as with right reason or common sense. ' But 
if such be the meaning of this much vaunted maxim, he who 
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would hesitate to strike it out from the list of constitutional prin- 
ciples, must have a strange mode of following the religion which 
professes to teach charity and good will towards all mankind/— r/ie 
Argumcnis p. 3. 

There has been no uniformity m the spirit of religion-protect- 
ing laws in England, save and except m those portions of the 
common and statute laws which enforce the observance of the 
moral lules of the decalogue. All other enactments were passed 
for the exclusive benefit of some favoured sect or sects ; not 
for the protection of Christianity. This mui^b "be evident to 
those who bear in mind, that wdiat was legal Christianity in the 
days of the Henries, was legal idolatry in those of the Georges ; 
and that what was legal Christianity in the time of the Georges, 
would have been heresy bad it been broached in the reign of 
the Henries. 

‘ It is, however, not on the interests of religion^ but on the fear 
of political danger, that the advocates of restrictions have usually 
grounded their opinions and arguments. Now political danger cau 
surely be never apprehended from the Jews. The smallness of their 
number is of itself sufficient, to render any such dread so extravagant, 
that the most timorous will never entertain, nor the most fanciful 
venture to express it That twenty or thirty thousand individuals 
should wage either open or secret war against nearly as many millions, 
should nourish any serious design of overthrowing the laws established 
by so vast a majority, would scarcely be suspected, even if the thirty^ 
thousand were as remarkable for restlessness and proneness to sedition, 
as the Jews have always been for their loyalty and love of order. Such 
are their Constant and distinguishing characteristics. ” Seek ye the 
peace of the city where ye dwell, and pray for it, for in the peace 
thereof ye shall have peace/* This was in old time the precept of one 
of the prophets of Israel, and its observance forms a leading principle 
of the religion of the Jews. Nor is it difficult to prove that this prin*^ 
ciple has had considerable influence on their conduct ; for during their 
residence in England, which has now lasted nearly two centuries, not 
a single instance has occurred, where one of that persuasion has been, 

1 do not say guil^, but even silspected, of any offence against the 
state.*— Remarks p. 2d. 

* — And yet in total disregard of this plain consideration, a flouhi 
has, I have heard, been gravdy suggested^ whether the opulepoe 
Jews might not give them an undue influencc^n the counetts of ^ 
British Empire. I can hardly suppose tliat persons iwbo Speak 
have seriously thought on what they sey* The opule^of the 
Are there then no wealthy Christian merchants in the liOndop } 
Arejthere ^o arietcxnwcy andf^eiitry in tbeae islands^ propdptora of a^ 
very large praportion the soil ? Compared with their that ^ 

of a few Jews in Ibondon onjy, does indm eink into inskxiideafieef*f<*-* ^ 
Id.p.29. ^ . 

voi. xsx»^Tyestmmter Uevie^ ’ q 
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^ ]iut if to all these safeguards it be wished that an oath should be 
added, the Jew has it in his power to do, in this respect, all that can 
be desired from him. There is nothing repugnant to his conscience, 
in the oath appointed by the Act of last Session for the Catholics. 
Now that law proves that Pailianifent is satisfied with the security 
afforded by the oath it prescribes ; and if security be the object, 

that which suffices for the Catholics, must also suffice for the Jews.* 
—hL p. 26. 

In addition to this it may be asked, what influence will the posses- 
sion of wealth.g4ve the Jews in parliament after their emancipa- 
tion, which they may not have now if they think proper ? 
Surely the passing of Mr. Grant’s Bill is not supposed to be 
capable of changing the habits of all the electors of Great 
Britain and Ireland in one night. If the Jews can at any time 
buy up the representation of the people, there appears to be 
nothing which prevents them from doing it now, more than will 
be twenty years* after they are emancipated. No man at the 
present day buys a seat in Parliament, but will sell the use of 
it, if he can realize a handsome profit. 

The mental and moral condition of the Jews in this country, 
is one of the many pretexts that from time immemorial has been 
urged against their Emancipation. Speaking of the current 
opinions of former times on this subject, Mr. Barnard Van 
Oven observes : — 

^ If any such opinions be held, they are utterly devoid of founda- 
tion 5 in intellectual powers, in acuteness of perception, and in 
soundness of judgment, they rather rise above than fall bdow the 
general standard ; the proofs of this may be found in every page of 
their past history ; in their astonishing improvement in this country, 
within the last fifty years, in despite of all the obstacles opposed to 
their advancement, and above all in the bitterness with \vhich they 
feel the injustice to them, and the anxiety with which they look for- 
ward to the period when they shall be emancipated from the disgraceful 
fetters that now prevent the active developemcnt of their energies.’ 

Appeal p. 1 1. 

The apparent facility with which the Jews acquire wealth, is 
another objection which has been made to their Enfranchise- 
ment, lest with increased powers of acting they might come to 

J ossess themselves it all the purchaseable property in the state. 

Ir. Goldsinid admits the superior finesse of the Jews, but 
assigns tlie cause in almost the same breath. 

* — They [the Jews] have been prevented by the laws, and 1h some 
cases by the fiersecutions, of Christian Europe, front obtaining power, 
and, not rarely even bread, by other means, and they have olkained 
them by \rade, Tlie man who, as in Russia, may be driven froth the 
country which he inhabits, at the will of its sovereign, cannot be a 
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cultivator. The naan who, as in England, is unable to sit in Parliament, 
or to accept an office under Government, without submitting to a test 
inconsistent with his tenets, can neither be a legislator nor a servant 
of the state. In fine, you prevent the Jew from gaining subsistence 
unless by trade, — or influence unless by acquiring wealth ; and express 
surprise at his devoting himself to the acquisition of it with more zeal 
than other men, and consequently often with more success. You 
deprive our energies of almost all other objects, and are yet astonished 
tliat they should be directed strenuously towards this. You might as 
well turn six brooks into the channel of one, and thcn.wonder how it 
happened, that the united current exceeded, in its depth and strength, 
each separate streamlet/— 4^. p. 19. 

Whatever be the .moral feelings or general habits of the 
Jews, nothing can be more manifest than tliat th^y are the 
consequence of their present condition. Enslave a people, and 
they will soon lose the virtues of freemen ; liberate them, and 
will prepare them for the enjoyment of liberty. 

X |That Judaism should have ever been an object of jealousy, 
niuch less of persecution, to those who profess themselves the 
followers of Christ, can never be viewed without astonishment. 
Believing, and publicly professing to believe, that the Israelites 
were the chosen people of God,— that to them was given, and 
from them was taken, the Christian moral code, — that tne Saviour 
was born a Jew, — educated a Jew, — that, in the flesh, his 
country was their country, and that his relations were of thern,?— 
that his life was spent in doing them all manner of good, which 
life, Christians believing in his name profess to follow as their 
example how could they, the disciples of a Master whose 
last words breathed peace to Israel, enrol themselves amongst 
the destroyers of that race? But the Jews had many other 
claims on the forbearance, the kindness, the charity of Chris- 
tians. The first converts to the preaching of Christ and 
his Apostles, as well as the preachers themselves, were Jews, 
by whose labours the seeds of Christianity were sown flirough- 
out the earth. They were also partners in misfortune, — 
fellow-sufferers in the persecutions under the Roman Enlperors, 
in the first and second centuries of the Clvistian Era; for,l»y 
the Pagfins, Christianity was regarded as a\ectof Jadaism/tupd 
punished accordingly. The peonliar teoeto of the 
creed seemed to oner an • additional eecority to Jottni 
Christian ohatitv was the ^st vaunted o£ all its virtutU}. The 
fraternal jellowship 0 $Christianitjr haaw no .hounds ;; recognized 
BO line of distincUon beyond which ha^d E^nd revenge were 
justiiiaUe. ' And yet, notwithstanding these claims oit their 
benevolence, the most relentless enemies of the Jews have been 

<J2 
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tlie Christians; so that the Crescent itself migl|t be said to 
afford them a shelter from the fury of the Cross. ^ , 

When the Jews were driven from Arabia, in their flight great 
numbers of them passed over to Spain, then in the possession 
of the Moors, by whom they were treated with great kind* 
ness. As no obstacle to improvement in learning or to promo- 
tion in rank was placed before them, the Jews by their genius 
and attachment to the interests of the state soon raised 
themselves to bigh civil offices about the persons of the Caliphs, 
who respected them for their learning, wisdom, and virtue. 
They established the most celebrated schools then in the world, 
both for sacred and profane literature. The Talmud, which in 
Arabia had been the only book studied by the Hebrews, gave 
place to the Scriptures, together with the most elaborate 
treatises on the arts and sciences ; in the knowle^e of which 
they took precedence of every learned fraternity in Europe. In 
the fine arts, they likewise made great proficiency. Several 
among them, are celebrated to this day as astronomers, 
architects, jurists, historians, poets, painters, and physicians. 
But neither the learning nor loyalty of the Jews availed 
them aught, when the Crescent was supplanted by the red 
banners of the Cross, On the defeat of the Saracens, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella left them no choice between baptism and 
banishment ; and with the exception of 500 whom the extremes 
of age and poverty prevented from removing, all preferred the 
latter. As the period for their departure was limited to a fixed 
hour, after which those remaining were liable to suffer death in 
case they refused baptism, the condition of the Jews was the 
most' lamentable that can well be imagined. But th^ were not 
suffered to remain in the peaceable enjoyment of the time 
allotted to them by the royal edict. The Christians fell on them 
in many places, and put them to death without regard to age, 
sex, or condition. Those of them who had escaped towards the 
sea previous to the breaking out of the disturbances in the 
interior of the country, were either pursued and butchered 
on the coast, or were drowned in great numbers through the 
treachery of those v/ho supplied them with vessels. Few arrived 
safely in Italy ; ancF even there, they were only sheltered from a 
fate such as they had fled from, by a Papal Bull. It was on 
this memorable occasion that some Spanish Jew merchants 
contrived, by the invention of Bills of Exchange, to possess 
themselves in Italy, of that wealth which they had no means 
of removing out of the dominions pf Ferdinand. Of what 
immense utility that invention has since been to the mercantile 
world, it is needless to inquire. 
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The subsequent history of the Jews is a subject on which 
it is difficult to dwell with calmness. At one moment they were 
used as sponges to suck up the wealth of the people ; and the 
next squeezed in the vice of inquisitorial power, until the last 
drop was drained into the coffers of the prince. England shared 
largely in the brutal oppression which was carried on against 
them ; but as the Jews seem to have forgotten their sufferings, 
it becomes not the English to remind them of what, to them- 
selves, is a reproach which ought never to be thought of without 
the most poignant feelings of sorrow and of shame. 

The Reformation did little towards effecting the freedom of the 
Jews in a direct way. Indirectly, it certainly did much ; but not 
more in the countries where the new doctrines were received, 
than in those which still acknowledged the spiritual supremacy 
of the See of Rome. Protestants are too fond of boasting that 
they only know how to practise toleration ; and therefore this 
observation may be of use to them. As the festers of the Jews 
became relaxed, they gradually rose in the scale of moral excel- 
lence, so as by their talents and virtues to excite the attention 
of Napoleon, who is said to have meditated their restoration to 
Palestine. Being satisfied from the answers to questions pro- 
posed by him to the Jewish Sanhedrim, composed of eighty of 
the most learned Jews in France and Italy, that there was 
nothing in their creed hostile to civil government, but that on 
the contrary it obliged its professors to make every sacrifice for 
the commonwealth, he, in 1807, had them restored throughout’ 
France to all the rights of citizenship. In 1814, they were en- 
franchised in Denmark, and subsequently in Holland, the 
Netherlands, America, Barbadoes, Malta, and Jamaica; and in 
all these states and divisions of states, they have proved them- 
selves not inferior in talents or integrity to any equal number 
of their fellow" citizens. On the alleged mental inferiority of the 
Jews in England, Mr. Goldsmid thus remarks. — 

^ The latter part of the accusation against the Jews, which charges 
them with deficiency in mental cultivation, is of u more serious 
nature. Yet of this also I must, I fear, admit the partial truth ; 
whilst I at the same time maintain that this also is the result, as well 
of the disabling laws, as of the prejudices wh^h have constantly pre- 
vailed i^ainst men of that religion. 'The anc^tors of a great part of 
the present English Jews, originally settled in this kingdom as traders, 
somewhat less than' two eenturies ago. They came tiither fnOm 
countries, in which they had been suffering under the most oppressive 
and degradii^ regudations. •!! could not therefore be expected that 
they should have reached the^ highest possible state of inqprqv^^nt. 
Here they were the objects of jealousy and contempt ; they were neces- 
sarily shut out from places of public instruction ; and lastly, the 
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disabling' statutes dosed before them the paths^ whidi lead to all the 
higher functions of citizeiibhij). Tlic dislike against them \vhi(ih 
existed, entirely prevented them from mixing with their more fortu- 
nate neighbours, and thus deprived them of the most efficacious means 
of enlarging ideas and developing intellcet — intercourse with various 
classes of men. Their exclusion from places of public instruction 
rendered it more difficult for them, tluin it is for others, to obtain 
superior education. Their exclusion from the careers to success in 
which a .superior education is most essential, removed from them the 
strongest motives for struggling with those difficulties j whilst all 
these causes cormbined to inspire every individual exposed to their 
action, with a depressing sense of degradation, which he would strive 
to shake off in vain— and to cow the spirit of the whole community.’ 
—Remarks p. 20. 

It is impossible to conclude this paper without adverting to the 
extraordinary statement said to have been made by Sir R. Iiiglis, 
on the authority of a letter from Rabbi Jacob, (so the news- 
papers have it) o\ the University of Cambridge, that Emancipa- 
tion could not be accepted by the Jews without compromising 
their religious principles. Such is, in the case of all persecuted 
sects, the feeling ot a small number of individuals, ordinarily, 
though not absolutely, confined to the sacerdotal order. The 
interest of the individual in the degree in which persecution 
keeps his sect together, and in the influence he derives therefrom, 
is greater than the interest he has as an individual in Emanci- 
pation. It is the zeal of a black negro-driver, for the perpe- 
tuation of the driving of blacks. 

On inquiring into the pretensions of the individual thus 
advanced as authority for staying the emancipation of the 
Englfsh of the Jewish faith, it is collected that Rabbi Jacob 
is Mr. Joseph Crool, a Polish Jew, who arrived in England 
some years ago in a State of great destitution, and appears in 
the Cambridge Calendar p. xi. as holding the office of Hebrew 
teacher, understood to be at a salary of 40/, a year. The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge or a part, petition against the emancipa- 
tion of a sect of the British community, and put forward their 
Polish usher as a guide for parliament In which, it is not 
intended to blame the individual either for his previous poverty 
or the present smallness of his salary ; but to ask whether the 
proceeding on the part of those who bring him forward* is of the 
nature which will assist their cause when the circumstances are 
understood. 
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Aiix. XV. — 1. Proclamaliotis dkirihnfcd by the Trench fiorernment 
ill the regencj/ of Algiers in 1830. — Moniteur -5 May 18.30. 

2. Quelqucs niols sur Ic Tresor d* Alger. — Paiis, 8vo. 1830. 

3. De la domitialion franeaisc cn Afrique, cl des priiicipales 
questions qne fait natire ^occupation de ce pans. Par. M. Raynal, 
-^Paris. 8 VO. 1832. 

4. Aher sous la domination fran^aise, son 1:1 at pi'hcnt cl son avenlv 

Par M. le Baron Pichon, Conseiller d’Etatj Ancieii Intendant Civil 
d' Alger .—Paris. ’•8V0. 1833. • • 

5. Appel en faveur d* Alger ct de VAfriquc du Nord» Par un 
Anglais, — Paris. 8vo. 1833. 

6. Rapport dc la Covmission de la Chamhre des Deputes sur le 
Budget du Ministre de la Guerre pour Vannee 1834. Moniteiir 
29 Mai 1833. 

7. Ohservations du glnhal Clauscl sur qiiclqitcs actes dc son 

gouvernement. ~Viivi$. 1831. * 

8. Precis sur la Politique Anglaisc d Tripoli.r^V Aria. 8vd. 1832. 

^HE documents, books, despatches, and speeches made on 
the subject of Algiers since the beginning of the year 1830, 
are so numerous and so authentic, that no doubt exists in regard 
either to the rights of the Africans at the hands of Europeans, 
or to the wishes of the PVench. It is however exceedingly 
doubtful, whether the course to be soon taken by the tortuous 
diplomacy of Europe on this question, will be in unison with 
either. 

Nevertheless few propositions seem capable of clearer proof, 
than that the rights of the Northern Africans ought^to be 
respected, not less for the sake of Europe and especially of 
France, than for the sake of the best interests of humanity 
and of general civilization. This proposition is the subject 
intended to be discussed in the present article; in which, 
accordingly, it will be attempted to be shown, that the duty of 
'Europe and of France towards the Algerines, is such as will, 
if judiciously discharged, benefit Europe at large, and )be 
advantag^us to France. 

Lord Aberdeen has sought for 6lemen<i| of party mischief, ill 
the relations between England and France connected with the 
occupation of Algiers ; but happily the revolution of July 1830 
swept away these elements, and Lord Aberdeen’s party with thfetn ; 
and no one can, with any chance of success, oppose a doubt as 
to the right of France to* Algiers as against any of the powers 
of Europe. Three years acquiescence by Toties ai\d Whigs, and 
by the whole Holy AUiancei has estopped the claims of Europe } 
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but the same three years have multiplied a thousand fold 
the claims of Africa in this matter, which is a very different 
point. The expedition to Africa was a Holy Alliance plot, 
having an arritre penstk upon the liberties of France ; and 
it would be strange indeed, after one part of the scheme 
had so signally failed, to permit the same party to profit 
W discussions upon a conquest which was dangerous to 
Europe through their complicity, and which they took no 
pains to render advantageous to Africa. Revolutionized France 
18 entitled to i> 0 ject with scorn Lord Aberdeen’s appeal ; 
she may also justly refuse to retrace her steps at the call of any 
English party however powerful, if the call be founded on 
no better grounds than those of national jealousy. Upon higher 
and more forcible principles, there will be little difficulty in 
showing that her conduct must be altered. The respect due by 
her in common with all nations to the claims of justice, is one 
of those higher piinciples on which, as well as by the particu- 
lar claim of the less civilized to great tenderness from the more 
civilized races, France is bound to abstain from the evil she is 
at this moment inflicting upon Northern Africa. And France 
is bound by the more forcible principle of self-interest, to reject 
the illusions of false glory, and withdraw from a country, which 
it is impracticable to colonize, but where enormous loss of men 
and money awaits her further stay. 

The criterion of the duty of France tow^ards the country of 
Algiers, is a specific engagement entered into with the inhabit- 
ants of the regency before the surrender of the town in 1830. 
The terms of the engagement on the part of the French, are to 
be found in a Proclamation then distributed by them profusely 
amongst the Africans, who evinced their acceptance of the 
terms by adopting a course of conduct eminently aa vantageous to 
the invaders. The proclamation is expressed as follows ; — 

^ To the Coulouglis, sons of Turks and Arabians, residing in the 
territory of Algiers,— VV^e, your friends, the French, are Setting out for 
Algiers. We are going to drive from thence the Turks, your enemies^ 
and your tyrants, who torment and persecute you,— who rob you of 
your property and the produce of your soil, and constantly threaten 
your lives. We shall 7ia’ take ike town to remain masters of it : we 
swear it by our bhod. if' you jam us, — if you profoe yourselves worthy ^ 
of our protection,^~-^you shall reign there as formerly, independent masiers 
of your native country. The French will treat you as they treated your 
dear brethren the Egyptians, who have not ceased to regret us*, 

♦ It is quite true that the French are regretted in Egypt. As instances 
how far the recollectionu of the republican army among the numerous classes 
ate from being of a hostile kind, a blind Arab at Cairg in 1822 went abo^t 
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for these thirty years that have elapsed since we left their country, 
and who, moreover, still send their children to France, to learn 
reading, writing, and every useful occupation and art. We pro- 
mise to respect your money, your goods, and your holy religion, for 
his Majesty, the benefactor of our beloved country, protects every reli- 
gion. If you do not trust our words and the strength of our arms, 
retire out of our way ; but do not join the Turks, our enemies and 
yours. Remain peaceable, the French have no need of aid to beat 
and expel the Turks ; the French are and will be your sine'ere friends; 
come to us, it will g^ve us pleasure, and will be of advantage to you. 
If you bring us provisions, forage, oxen, and sheep,* we will pay for 
them at the market prices. If you are afraid of our arms, point out 
a place whither our faithful soldiers shall repair without arms, and 
with money in exchange for your supplies. Thus may peace be with 
you, and peace between us, for your good and for our good.' 

After Algiers fell, this proclamation was completely thrown 
aside. Some were misled by the hope that France might 
govern her conquest so wisely as to confer iimny benefits upon 
Northern Africa. The great events also at Paris in July 1830, 
cast the affairs of Algiers into the shade in Europe ; and although 
the solemn promises thus recorded were not forgotten by the 
Africans for a moment, their complaints at the breach of the 
engagement, as well as at other wrongs, were suppressed with 
severity by those who inflicted the original injustice. The fact 
that the natives cherish this stipulated right of independence, 
has even been imputed to them as a crime ; and writers are found 
who coolly recommend, that under a very thin disguise of 
being dealt with like friends, they should be treated as enemies 
of France.-**(Raynal, p. 30). The extermination of the natives 
has also been distinctly proposed, in order to provide rqpm for 
European colonists, in the same manner in which the colonists at 
the Cape of Good Hope are accommodated every five years with 
new lands atr the expense of the SSouthern Africans.— *(Pic}ien, 
p. 99. Raynal. Debates in the Chamber of Deputies ; Moni- 
teur 9th March 1833.) 

Independendy of the condition upon which, under the fore- 
going proclamation, the French obtained the concurrence of 
many Natives in their conquest, the convention made upon the 
surrender of Algiers guaranteed to the people of all classes tbeir 
freedom, their religion, their property, and their t^e.' But 
this convention has not been more studiously observed 
prpclaiflation. It was the public and o^cial declaration of the 

stall hours, exclaiming, * Oitoyens, donnez^mQi h manger; je at pas 
mmd^edndl; and the dancing-p^irls at Luxor sang 'in Aral^ a manifest 
ooloauy between a Frenofi soldier and an Egyptian |pr), to tW tone of 
‘ Malbrottk^’ Corresponding traces of the Holy Allies will totdly be 
in JFrauce and 
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late governor, the Due de Rovi^o, tliat prisoners have been 
put to death without even the Ibrin ot trial. ‘ The troops,’ ^says 
the goveiiior of Algiers, ‘ought to disobey orders in such 
cases ; for such executions are assassinations, and all concerned 
in them incur responsibility for these crimes.’ ‘ Every prisoner ’ 
continues the governor, ‘ is under protection of the law, and 
all safety is gone if lives are to be destroyed without the 
sentence of a court of justice. If such things are to be allowed, 
barbarism will take the place of civilization.’ The foul acts 
which gave occasion for these remarks, occurred only in May 
1832. — (Pichon, p. 407). M. Pichon, who justly denounces 
the policy which has led to these assassinations, was the civil 
governor of Algiers in 1832. His office was abolished last year, 
almost as soon as established ; and fortunately for Africa, he 
has published a long account of what he witnessed while there. 
Accoixliiig to that account, the assassinations mentioned in the 
order of the Due de Rovigo, are but a small portion of the 
cruelties of a like kind committed by the French in the last 
three years in Algiers. 

Equally barbarous outrages have been committed against the 
religion of the people. Mosques have been wantonly seized ^ 
charitable endowments confiscated ; the graves violated ; and 
the very bones of the dead exported to Marseilles with the flesh 
sticking to tliern, to be used in making white sugar for the 
French nation*. 

The property of the people has not been more respected. 
Enormous contributions of so illegal a character were last year 
imposed, that the minister at home sent out repeated orders for 

♦ Lett'rcdc M. Scgiiud, ducteuren luedecinc 5 Sthnaphurc de Marseille, du 
2 mars 1833. 

Marseille, mars 1833, 

* J'ai appris par la voie publique qiic parmi les os (pii serVeiit k la fabri- 
cation du cliarboii animal, il s’eii troiive qiii appartieunent a Tespccc 
launainc. A bord de la boinbardc la Bonne;] osdphlne, venant d’ Alger ct 
eliargec d’os, j’lii rcconnu pliisicurs os fuisant partie de la ehurpente hu- 
inaine. J’y ai vii ties erdnes, dcs cuhltas et dcs femars de la classe adulte, 
r^ceminent d<f*terres ot nVitant pus cntibreinent priv 6 s des parties charnues. 

Une pareillc chose nc devrait pas etre toler<*e En coiiunandaut au 

peuple plus de respect poiq les niorts, il montrerait peut-titre moins de me- 
pris pour les vivans. L'cxistence des rudineries de sucre de iiotre cit4 ne 
serait pas menacec par la repugnance qiie Ton commence a raanifeStcr de 
aervir d’une substance dans Ja confection de latjuelle entre le corps 
luunain.’ 

' Eiifin, la politique de noln; culonie d’Algcr serait plus eflicace en nous 
reiulant plus favorablcs ses cnneinis, les Aralfes ct les Bedouins, qui, in^ 
struits qu'on leur enlcve les usseinens de Icurs phres, sont aujourd’hul dans 
un ^tat de fanatisme r^ligieux tcl, qu'ilB inettent cn pibces et dbvonnit 
jncme quelquefois les Fran^ais faits prisonniers,'— &c; p# 26. 
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their remission. Obedience \Vas long refused to these by the go- 
vernor, lest the recall of the lax-ordinance should lesson his im- 
portance in the eyes of the ])eople. A still more mischievous 
invasion of property, has been the requiring all the land-holders 
to deposit their title-deeds in the hands of the governor. 

These examples sufficiently show the character of the French 
government of Algiers since 1830 ; and against these and similar 
acts, appeals to the Tuileries have hitherto proved fruitless. In 
France there is no regular practice of* granting redress to colonial 
complaints, »ven when it is Frenchmen thatsufiei*. The French 
ministers and Conseil d’ Etat are more hermetically sealed 
against such appellants, than our own secretaries of state 
and privy council ; which will explain to an English reader 
pretty clearly, how little supervision there is in France over the 
distant authorities. The African complaints are exposed to ad- 
ditional disadvantages in difference of language, inaniier, and 
religion. The moat cpuel outrages have oonsequently been 
committed in Algiers without prospect of remedy. 

This habitual denial of justice accounts for the failure of 
the French in founding colonies. That centralization of all 
authority in Paris, which is the grand characteristic of their 
administrative system, is necessarily most mischievous at a 
distance, where public opinion affords no correction to abuses. 
That system has been revised in a late session of the 
Chambers, but all suggestions for vesting in the people any 
control over the local governments, or even for establishing in 
Paris any high official check upon the administration of colonial 
affairs, were rejected with surprising pertinacity. Attempts to 
modify this system for Algiers, where a despotism faj more 
rigorous and more productive of oppression than that of the 
old Deys is established, have in the present year also, been 
treated with* ridicule in the Chamber of Deputies, and in the 
Peers with murmurs. * 

The consequence is an amount of abuse against private 
persons and properties, and of expense to tho Home governmeiit, 
easy to be estimated by those who have ever examined provincial 
ana colonial history with any attention. 

The estimates of the minister of war^or 1834 for Al^rs^as 

{ mblished in the Moniteur recently, exceed nineteen mimphs of 
rancs i the cost of the civil administration is to be added to this 
sum I and the utmost that can be got from the local revenue is 
one million and a half of francs, though under the Deys that 
revenue is believed to haVe exceeded six millions of francs j some 
luprsohs state it; at eight millions. In the year j839 France 
IS believed to have expended more than thirty millions of Irmos 
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at Algiers; and the most sanguine advocates of colonization 
there, do not venture to anticipate a speedy saving, although 
they maintain that a liberal expenditure now will be ultimately 
repaired. It is not surprising therefore, to find the Chamber 
of Deputies doubting, whether it be wise to persevere in keep- 
ing possession of the conquest. In May last a commission 
upon the minister of war’s budget concluded their report in the 
following terms : — 'The army estimates are increased by an 
item which demands the undivided consideration of the 
Chamber, that is to say, the expense of occupying and colonizing 
Africa. These objects require 23,328 men, and twenty-one 
millions of money, towards which the local taxes contribute only 
about a million and a half. The ablest men too are divided in 
opinion upon the ultimate value of Algiers to France ; and it is 
a great question whether we shall ever be indemnified for our 
expenses ih Africa. Our colonies have generally cost their 
founders more than the profits. But in tne present case wc 
have to decide upon the destination of an extensive country 
with two hundred leagues of sea-coast, at three days sail from 
France, of a fertile soil, and with a numerous population capable 
of receiving the advantages of European civilization. Possibly 
these new circumstances may bring new results ; and it is pru- 
dent not to act with precipitation. It is the duty of the execu- 
tive government to put an end to all doubts respecting Algiers. 
The public good requires that before the next session a serious 
and uncompromising inquiry be made into the situation of that 
country. This inquiry should be committed to men too 
enlightened to be led away by national pride, and of suffi- 
cient experience to estimate accurately the real value of a new 
territory, too often overrated by the ablest minds. This will 
produce information calculated to remove the uncertainty in 
which the subject is at present involved; and settled opinions 
may be formed upon it. Hitherto France has done nothing but 
make sacrifices. It is time to know where she is to find an 
indemnity ; and whether she is sowing in order one day to reap, 
or is only paying dear for the empty gratification of setting up 
her colours in a foreign land.’ 

If the financial sitr.ation of Algiers is thus unsatisfactory 
to France, the character of the colonists hitherto sent to 
Africa is not calculated to improve it. The following account 
was publi^ed in Paris in 1832 by M. Aynard de la Tour du 
Pin : — 

' Germans, Swiss, and French, agriculturists and artizans, have gone 
to the promised-land of Algiers for profitable employment, but have 
found nothing but beggary^ with the immorality that attends it ; aUd 
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depending upon public support, they have become incapable of honest 
labour* So that a wretched lazzaroni threaten to spring up from the 
families of hardy peasants who constituted the first emigration. But 
the new system has invited a far worse class of colonists than these, to 
Algiers. They are the scum of the sea-ports of France and Spain, 
Italy and Greece. Men who have forgotten home, and who speak a 
jargon of all the languages in Europe. Men who have tried all pro- 
fessions, with equal want of reputation and success. Everywhere 
and in everything they have been unfortunate. Each has a story to 
tell of his grievances, and the wrongs he has silflFered from his 
government. And they are all martyrs to liberty. •Bat the fraud is so 
gross that when these men meet each other, they fairly laugh in eadi 
others faces. Such is the higher class of society brought to Algiers. 
These are the men whom Europe sends to enlighten the poorer 
colonists, and to be an example to Africa. A third class follows, who 
will ruin the place \ because conduct is as indispensable j;o success, as 
capital. They are men who have been ruined over and over by their 
folly in all parts of the world. Speculators fron^ England, from the 
United States of America, and from France, have flocked to Algiers, 
contributing nothing to its progress but their evil destiny 5 and they 
are most assuredly fated to repeat the failures which were the sole 
causes of thair coming here. Their wretched activity is never satisfied, 
unless when adding to the sum of loss which has always distinguished 
their career.* 

* These are the sort of inhabitants France has given to Algiers 5 and 
the result is only what might be expected from the acts of such 
agents, —iJevMc Enajclopidique, Novemhre 1832. p. 360. 

And it is in favour of such colonists that projects are seriously 
discussed for exterminating the native population. The 
French government has hitherto rejected these projects ; but 
in all other points it permits such a course of policy to be 
pursued at Algiers, as is a flagrant outrage upon the native 
people, and. breach of the conditions upon which the country 
was first occupied. 

That the character of those natives calls for very different 
treatment, may be easily ^hown \ and testimony to it may be 
taken from the works mentioned at the head of this article. 
The work of IVt. Raynal was written expressly to advocate th^ 
permapent occupation of the country by^rance ; and the aiitlior 
IS very far from expressing a blind admiration of the hatiyes*, 
whomhev^theless he describes in the following. 

. ...■..■i f *1 n I ...,.,^1 , , I ■ , I , . ; 

* M. ndion states the whole population of the town of Algiers to hare 
haen the Jat of June 1832, as follows v^Moors 14,000 ; 

Tui^s 120; Eun^eans 4,021, of whom 421 were Jfiritish ^svddecta, chiefly 
from Malta ; French ; 1,052 Spaniards ; 234 Germans ; 106 Italians. 
<p. 118.) The French army aihounts to more than men ^roughe^ 
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^ The influence of the Turks has long been declining in Algiers. 
But there are few Moorish families not connected in marriage with the 
public functionaries sent thither from time to time from Constantinople. 
Their descendants are denominated Couloiiglis j and have always en- 
joyed particular privileges. The families connected with them have 
been enriched 5 but the source of wealth which consisted in piracies 
upon the coast of Spain and Italy, has been stopped during many 
years j and Lord Exmouth put an end to Christian slavery in 1816, 
while various treaties with Europe decidedly checked the former 
irregular warfare, and weakened the Turks. In this state of things we 
found the Moors' ready to receive us as liberators. Our manners and 
refined habits were more pleasing to them than those of the Turkish 
soldiery. They have not forgotten Spain and its enchantments. Their 
countenances and gestures, and their whole demeanour, are strikingly 
Spanish. One of them, Sidi Bou Dharba, told me one day that by his 
mother’s side^he w^as descended from the Moors of Grenada. I have 
often played at whist or 6carte with these pretended barbarians, and 
found myself iu en%htened discussion upon the comparative merits 
of European and Moslem manners. Their dwellings are fitted up 
with great luxury. At the country house of Sidi Hamcdan, whose 
eldest son was educated at Paris, are to be s^en all the resources of a 
man, of taste, a library, and a garden laid out in the English style. 
Polygamy is almost unknow n at Algiers. The women have tftuch more 
freedom than in other Mohammedan countries. They have the exclusive 
management of the house, and pay much attention to the education of 
their children. The Algerines are fond of music, and offered to contri- 
bute towards the expense of a theatre. Many of them speak French, 
Italian, Spanish, and English. And what seems decisive as to the 
civilization of the Moors, they ])ossess a great number of schools con- 
ducted upon the Lancaster and Bell systems of mutual instruction j 
and primary instruction is more general than in France. It is a great 
error to suppose them hostile to our more enlightened views,* 

* The Jews arc in a state of great degradation. Three centuries 
of oppression have reduced them to extreme baseness of character ; 
although among them too, individuals are to be foflnd of much 
merit* 

" The Bedouins or Arabs, are a tractable race j but if oppressed 
they will speedily escape to the desert ^ Their active and well-armed 
cavalry did us much damage during the campaign.’ 

' The Cabylcs arc the ancient inhabitants of the country, who now 
possess the mountains, \yicre they have resisted with extraordinary 
success the conquerors of Africa for 2,000 years. Carthaginians, 
Homans, Vandals, Arabs, and Turks, have equally failed to subdue 

them, although often benefited by their alliance They raise 

more grain than they consume, and want neighbours to receive 

the regency. At the invasion it amounted to 57^000 men, of whom 3*000 
were killea by the enemy ; and sickness had o^jice reduced the remainder 
to Raynal, p. I iG.) The population of the interior is estimated at 

various amounts, from 800,000 to 3,000,000 souls. (Ib. p. 85.) 
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the superfluity. They furnish the regency with almost all its oil. 
They can make guni)ow(ler and fire-arms ; and they manufacture 
a great quantity of cloth, either from wool or camel’s hair. Their 
desire for wealth is a constant engine of communication with them ; 
and their industry is celebrated. For many years the European consuls 
have been allowed to hire their domestic servants from this race of 
people i and their activity, attachment, and fidelity are universally 
praised.'—- 7m/. p. 20 — 40. 

These are the different races of men with whom Europeans 
have come into new relations of intimacy hy .the taking of 
Algiers ; and it will be disgraceful indeed to Europe if the 
connexion only produces fresh enmity. Gerard was minister 
in 1830; he wisely declared, that nothing should be done but 
in consistency with the interests and feelings of the natfres. 
Hitherto tliat promise has been miserably broken.. The same 
course which more than any other cause sapped the power of 
Spain in America, and which disgraces our own colonial admi- 
nistration at the Cape of Good Hope and in Australia in regard 
to the native tribes, is recklessly pursued by the French. But 
as the natives of Northern Africa are powerful by their habits, 
nu^nbers, and position, the result will probably be very different. 
During three years, they have kept the invaders within tlie 
walls, or in the immediale neighbourhood of the towns ; and 
M. Pichon (the Civil Governor during six months in 1832) is 
of opinion that 100,000 men will be insuificieiit to subdue the 
country, if the present system be not altered *. 

* The warning of M. Pichon is so strung, that the original words are 
worth preserving. Its prudence is confirmed hy all that is known of the 
country, and of the events of the last three years there. • 

‘ Daus un systl'rae dc colouissation coniiuc on Ta fait, en apparence, 
adopter le gouveriieinciit, ce n’est, conuuo jc Pai dit, iii viiigt, ni trente 
inilie homines (yi’il faut, niais cent mille homnies ; et cela avec une d^peiiae 
qui, indijpendaranient de la d^'pensc inilitaire, sc comptcrait par dizainesde 
millions, seulcment pour disposer coniplbtcment dc lu Mr‘ti(na, et la livrer 
vacante aux soivan$c mille colons doiit on a parle ; venant rPoii, s’i^tablissant 
avec quoi, e’est ce qu’ou ne dit pas. 11 faudroit commander tout Ic petit. 
Atlas, on dominer tout le rovers mdridioiial, et occuper k demeurelc col dc 
UYmiah et M^'ddah. C’cst une service, qui avoc cclui de la ganiison d’Alger, 
occuperait citiquantc inillc hommes. Et la tentative, iug^e dans Parmde,nc 
donneroit que honte et d^sastres. Gomme elleauroit pour effet de ohaisser 
devant nous l,0us les cultiyateurs de PAtlas et de laplaine, et d'anda^tir 
les cultwrCs, la premibre difficult^ sefalt d*alimenter une force au^sl nom- 
breuse. II faudrait la nourrir de France, ct avec quels transports en Alger f 
L*occttpatlon, dans un systbme aussi hostile, de la Mdtidjd, ct da petit 
Atlas, avec une guerre contymelle sur notre front, udcessitoralt une plus 
grande ^ree tPoedupation pour les deux provinces de Pouest et de Pest, ^ 
d’Oran et dc Constantine. <Dn tel systbme achever^jt de spader toutes lea 
races cmitre noUM, les^Maures et Coulouglis, comtne les^Arsthes et les 
Oabyles .*— en 1850, Par M, Pichon. p. 314. ' ’ 
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The events which are preparing In the East may perhaps 
compel a thorough cjjange. The wrongs inflicted by English 
influence at Tripoli, and the abuse of French power at Algiers, 
may be fated to find avengers little expected in the west of the 
M^iterranean. The engagements of the Proclamation of 1830 
however, point at the possibility of a happier issue ; and the path 
of honour which requires the observance of these engagements, 
might prove to be also the way to security and lasting good. 

It is a mere pretence to say that different rules are necessary 
in our relations with Mohammedans, from those which govern 
intercourse between European races. Justice is robust, and can 
be transplanted into the remotest soil ; and political unions 
admit of indefinite extension. All the races of mankind have 
reany kind sentiments for each other in tire mass ; and honest 
governments would improve the good tendency into lasting 
friendships. Early in the thirteenth century, even when the 
recent outrages of the crusaders had roused a bitter spirit of 
vengeance in the minds of the eastern Mohammedans against 
Christians in general, a good understanding existed between 
different classes of both, in many important respects. Leibnitz * 
has abridged a treaty made at that time by the Florentines vwth 
the Soudan of Egypt, stipulating for a free admission of their 
merchants into that country, — for their safe residence there,— 
and for liberty to depart at their pleasure. They were also to be 
allowed to build a church, and to have a consul and magistrate 
of their own. At the same time the Moharnmetlans had consuls 
in the south of Europe, with liberty to be governed by their own 
laws in matters arising among themselves when trading there. 
Wars ^afterwards for many centuries checked these good regu- 
lations ; and on both sides religious intolerance, with the spirit 
of conmiest, created fatal obstacles to frank communication. 
The * Christian dogs'* were long objects of hatred and contempt 
to the Mohammedans; and however ill founded in English law 
might be Lord Coke’s opinion that the latter were to be held 

S etual enemies by all Christians, it is not to be denied that 
was the rule in other European countries f. 

But it is time these abominations should cease. Experi- 
ence proves that the M^jhammedans are not unchangeable. But^ 

* Leibnitz^s Abridgfeinent of the Law of Nations, quoted by Borel on 
Consuls, p. 166. 

f It is tke virtuous Chancellor L’Hopital who says \ * C'est folie 
d’e^p^rer paix entre les personnes qul sont de diverses religions. Les Juifs 
ont estim^ * toutes autres nations, comine dtpan^ers et leurs ennetnis : les 
autres nations ont eu semblable opinion des Juifs. Je laisse les Mahu- 
m^tistes, qui nous ont toujours r^put^s ledrs i^nemis, et nous eux.* 
Harangue si Orleans, 13 Decembre 1660. 
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even if they still adhere to any degree of prejudice against 
Europeans, sound policy and national honour demand that 
Europeans should act upon better principles. Concord can only 
be secured by the abandonment of our own false opinions, and 
by the extinction of viol^ces which daily revive the waning 
pr^udices of the Mohammedans. 

The conquest of Algiers, with the good and evil that has 
been done by it to Northern Africa, has increased the import- 
ance of the subject. Things cannot remain long in their present 
state in those parts of the world, which offef so much to 
interest the scholar, and the advocate of ‘ civil and religious 
liberty all over the world.^ The settlement of the French in 
Algiers has produced effects already deep in the desert. If a 
mad and unprofitable spirit of conquest by the sword had not de- 
prived France of the fruits of her acquisition, her influence must 
have spread east and west to an extent and with a rapidity not 
easily to be calculated. The field was, and perhaps still is, most 
splendid. A wise and honourable course pursued by France 
and England in Africa, might ensure the revival of the brighter 
clays of these countries, rich with the recollections of Car- 
thaginian wealth, of Arabian chivalry and learning. The 
merchant-kings of Carthage failed to secure the {Support 
of Africa, because they were cruel and systematically unjust 
to her native tribes ; and so Rome came out victorious in the 
contest with their power. The early Christians soon forgot their 
law of charity, which pursued to its true consequences' might 
have perpetuated the empire they held for some centuries 
over metfs hearts from the Mediterranean to Abyssinia. The 
Mohammedan faith has held a more lasting sway ; and to the 
Equator has abolished human sacrifices, spread letters into every 
hamlet, and carried commerce from the Red Sea to Tangier and 
Sierra Leone. *But the Mohammedan faith has been as intolerant, 
as Christianity in its corruption. The Mohammedans practise 
the slave trade upon a vast scale, and make proselytes by the 
sword. Their faith will therefore give way before the better 
principles which Europeans may estsmlish ; and certain it is, that 
the talisman of Mohammedan invincibility is shivered to^atams 
in India, in Asia Minor, and in Africa, it remains lo he 
whether civilized Europe is. capable of rearing , a better 
by the ways of peace. ^ i 

The Interesting situation of Northern Africa atpreseht^ m}\ hp 
appr^aplfkted by a short police of the recent nrogrbiita of iKfe 
medical science in Africa, under the auapices^of a Jewish phy^ 
sickn, M. Clot* Bey, wBo is in the service x>( the enterpriai|lg^ 
Pacha of Egypt. M. Clot- Bey’s report of his pmceedingaiur 
VOL. XIX. — Westminster Review, r 
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Egypti made to the Academy of Medicine in Paris^ contains the 
following passages which require no comment.—' I conceived 
the design of establishing a school of medicine in Cairo ; an 
object full of difficulty, in consequence of the prejudices of the 
people against anatomy, and the ignorance of the interpreters 
on medical terms.’ After stating the prudent course he. pursued 
to ultimate success, in removing popular objections to handling 
dead bodies, he " after establishing my school, in which 

subjects were dissected freely, I caused translations to be made 
of M. Magendie's book on Physiology — of M. Begin’s Surgical 
Pathology — of that of MM .Roche and Sanson-— and of four other 
good medical treatises. With the aid of some learned Arabs, 
a medical dictionary has been composed in Arabic, and other 
elementary books begun. Female negroes and Abyssinians have 
been taught the art of accouchement ; and numerous students 
are now actively engaged in general medical pursuits. Some 
Christians from Smyrna have entered themselves at our school, 
upon an equal footing with the Mohammedans ; and when ' 
the Pacha lately advanced into Syria, he was supplied with 
two hundred and fifty surgeons for the Egyptian army. The 
day will arrive when the Arabs will be discoverers in medicine 
and science as their forefathers were. At the great school, 
there are now nearly four hundred pupils ; of whom I have 
brought sixteen of the most able, to pursue their studies to the 
highest degree at Paris/ 

This is in Egypt — how much of the like has been done at 
Algiers ? How vastly more worthy of man without a tail, than 

to tell that ‘ our native troops, commanded by Captain Z , 

returned bringing with them three heads of the enemy/ 


AiiT. XVI . — Essay on the History and Theory of Music, and on the 
Qualifies, Capabilities, and Management of the Human Voice, 
Second Edition, Enlarged and considerably improved. By I. Na- 
than. — Parts I and II. 1832 and 1833. London j Morton and 
Co. New Bond Street. 

M USIC, which is ^le poetry of geometry, is on the march like 
every thing else. The knowledge why musical effect is 
produced from sounds of one particular kind or relation and not 
from othej's, which used to be confined to a small number of 
crabbed philosophers, principally decayed organists and heads 
of colleges, is spreading fast in what the phrase of the times 
denominates ‘ the musiciu world/ and is in a fair way of produemg 
practical gobJ frflils. Not that this conlains all knowledge, 
or that music has been non-existent till now j thisT is only the 
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sarcastic exaggeration with which all advancement is met by 
the patrons oT ^ the extihguisher/ But every extension of 
information^ has its crop of advantages in the end. It invariably 
finishes by clarifying something, sharpening something, increas- 
ing the powers of something. Though it should have the 
appearance of being at most but an improvement in the mechanism 
of the performer, it will find the means of re-acting upon the 
imagination of the composer. If Mercurj^or Jubal’s lyre liad 
never got beyond the first shell of a tortoise and the random 
sounds of strings of nature’s stretching, the musical composers 
would not have been far on their road at present; and by 
parity of reasoning, any fraction of improvement in the same 
track now, may be expected to be attended with its modicum of 
good. As an instance in point, it appears to be ^undeniable 
that the peculiar powers of the musical phenomenon of the 
present day, Paganini*,— who, after making all imaginable 
allowance for what it may be possible to class among brilliant 
difficulties, will leave his traces upon instrumental perform- 
ance of all kinds in secula seculorum , — are to be be referred to a 
highly augmented familiarity (whether acquired from theory, or 
from the instinctive practical tact attendant upon favourable 
natural organization, is of little immediate importance,) with 
those mysteries of the musical string which the learned, from 
the days of Pythagoras, have only darkly seen. 

In nothing is the modern world more universally improved, 
than in the getting rid of nonsensical noy-sequiturs. What a 
long time, for instance, it will be, before a modern musician is 
found making * the belly of his instrument curved to represent 
the heavens; the back level to represent the earth ;* with 
a dragon eight inches from the bridge, to represent the 
eight points ^of the winds ; four inches of neck, to represent 
the four seasons of the year ; five strings, to represent the 
five planets and the five elements; and its total length fixed 
at seven feet two inches, io represent the universalUy of things* 


* A set lias been made against this extraordinary performer, on, the 
ground, among others, of his being a foreigner- Me is consequently 
part and parcel of the question of tree Trade. If foreigners eiou) ou the 
violin and Kuglishmen on the spiijumg-jeiiiny, let ua^eiu;o.iM|ige 
to play to us on tlie one and Englishmen on the.qthqr, Jhe fact that 
public had rather hear the music of the foreigner, ^nd rMtber wear tfie 
br«»ad-e!oth or use the hard-ware of the Bogllshtuan, i& "proof that there 
are caHings to wlueh Englishmen are tnore strongly invited, both by tW 
pitblic interest and by own, than to music. The point is defensibWio 
extreqiity ; and will make a*good text soma other time. EiigUshmen mUU 
pay double for their bread, and ought to do, till they can work these clap- 
tmps of pseudo-patriotism out of their cerebral processes. 

n 2 
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Such, on the authority apparently of P^re Amiot, was the 
ancient kin of the Chinese, — that sagacious people, whose 
domestic policy is still viewed with lurking affection by the 
friends of stable institutions at home. Yet even there, con- 
servative principles have not been able to keep out change; 
for it appears that * the modern kin has seven strings,' in con- 
sequence probably of discoveries among the planets, and that 
the universality of present things is represented by * about 
five feet five inches.’ (Ch. i. p. 3.) 

The zeal agaihst non^sequiturs, however, should not be ex- 
tended to analogies of whicli the reason is only unknown. One 
of the most remarkable of these, is the analogy understood to 
exist between the divisions of the musical string, and the dis- 
tances of the planets from the sun, as also with the divisions of 
the different coloured rays when dispersed by refraction; the first 
of which is manifestly the origin of the idea of the harmony of 
the spheres. The writer would do good service, who would detail 
without affectation or mysticism, the exact degree in which 
these analogies exist or the contrary. If the analogy is certain, 
it points to the suspicion, in the cases of the arrangement of the 
planets and the particles of light, of a connexion with the 
successively greatest possible frequencies of coincidence in the 
effects of different sets of periodical impulses of some unknown 
kind. 

Another point on which the moderns have improved, is in 
scouting the idea of a regulated ‘best;’ though there are still 
symptoms of a school, particularly in France, who believe them- 
selves to be on the verge of breaking out into the beau idial in 
sculpture, painting, poetry, and politics, — from which, to setting 
up their idol and demanding that men confine themselves to 
worshipping it, the step is small. Plato it seems, says, that the 
Egyptians ruled ‘that nothing but beautiful forms and fine 
music should be permitted to enter into the assemblies of young 
people. Having settled what those forms and that music should be^ 
they exhibited them in their temples ; nor was it allowable for 
painters y or other imitative artists, to innovate or invent any forms 
different from what wefe established. What the beautiful forms 
were, it is given the moderns to see;— -not so bad as might be, 
and yet a universe behind the innovating Greeks, And of the 
music, it isifair to suppose the same, lire mania of orthodoxy 
has been hereditary from the first man, Adam and Eve had 
doubtless. a right way of putting on a coat of 8kuis,-«^Qd 
rated Cain, Abel, Seth, and their little nameless sisters, for 
innovations iti the hrt of dress. 

The ancients had an exalted opinion of the moral and poli- 
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tical powers of music ; and it is not impossible that when the 
direct communication of ideas was vastly more limited than 
since the diffusion of printing, the indirect method of music 
might possess greater power in consequence. A ‘ Lilliburlero ’ 
directed against Nero could not well have been less efficacious, 
and might easily have been more, than against any sovereign 
of modetn days. The politicians of antiquity seem conse- 
quently to have been wonderfully anxious to preserve in primitive 
simplicity their Dorian ^ Hundredth-Psalm/ and Phrygian 
• Grenadiers March,’ and to confine to their nrojper places the 
Ionian ' Begone Dull Care/ and Lydian ' All Gooa Lasses.’ 
The Chinese, who are the pinks of propriety in Church and State, 
also * have a specific number of airs for great occasions, which 
are never changed or varied, and as these airs are only appro- 
priated to particular times and occasions, they ar^ constantly 
recognized, felt, and understood. They have their court airs 
[as * God Save our great Fum Hi,’], airs to expite virtue [a kind 
of ‘Chinamen strike home,’], and airs to inspire true concord 
and national felicity’ [being probably ‘ Confucius’s Boys,’ and 
‘ Croppies lie down/] The resemblance between the Chinese 
scale and the Scottish, remarked by Dr. Burney, appears trace- 
able to the same source as the resemblance between a man with 
one leg in China and in Scotland. It proceeds simply from the 
omission or non-use of the Fourth and Seventh of the key. One 
consequence of which is, that Chinese or Scottish airs may be 
made a discretion on the pianoforte, by the recipe of playing 
only on the black keys ; every attempt at an air appearing 
to glide into the Scoto-Chinese scale, as the most agreeable to 
the ear the sounds given will admit of. 

The Chinese must certainly have an Opera. In Indialnen it 
is a common thing to set the Chinese seamen to perform upon 
the quarter-deck for the amusement of the passengers ; aiKl 
three of them have been heard to sustain the characters of a 
Mandarin and his wife and son quarrelling, in a way that could 
not have been surpassed by any Italian water-borne btiffi. 

The Hindoo instrumental music, is not without effect, and it 
is easy to imagine the possibility of a taste being acquired for it. 
It is monotonous and soothing,-— like tlm tinkung of water itud 
some other continuous sounds. The idea which it su|!^s8tad 
on first hearing, was that it was like the effort of a miuiciali to 

r out a close ad uijinitum by a perpetual evasion; Every , 
geeemed to wind up into an air bearing some eesemblanoe 
to the two first lines of ^Say little foolish fluttering thing/ but 
instead of concluding, ^it ran on into a kind of interminable 
codui mingled with snatches of fragments ofHhe previous 
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air. The j)rincipal instrument is a stringed one called sitar 
(cithaia) ; being a small violin, played with a bow in the 
posture of a violoncello, by a performer sitting on the ground, 
A performer on two kettle-drums of the size of a man’s head, 
which he beats with the palms of his hands, appears to consider 
himself as guiding the whole and divscharging the obligato part, 
and gives himself as many airs of direction as the leader at the 
Odeon. 

The Joloffs on the coast of Africa play on a kind of guitar of 
different size^, .manifestly intended for piccolo, tenor, and 
bass ; and one peculiarity of their tunes appears to be, that 
they end on a shake or trill. They have fixed airs, dis- 
tinguished by names ; one, for example, was ' the rousing of 
the Darnel,’ doubtless the * Veillons pour k salut de V Empire^ 
of that poftion of the universe. Bowdich’s account of the 
white negro harper, whom he saw during his mission to Ashantee, 
(given in Ch. i. p, 39), is confirmation of music’s having made 
no inconsiderable advance in the interior. 

The Wahabees chant their prayers in a manner closely re- 
sembling some parts of the cathedral service. Whatever may 
be their theory, they have a practical acquaintance with the 
rudiments of coiinferpoint. 

The author would not have spoken so slightingly of the Jmvs 
Harp (which in his zeal for the house of David he wishes to 
have called Jaws Harp), if he had heard M. Eulenstein’s per- 
formances uix)n tlie instrument. The performer has sixteen 
Jews Harps before liim, of different sizes, and plays upon two 
at once, changing one of them on an average every half-minute 
without interrupting his execution on the other. From this 
necessity for changing, it may be concluded that the sounds arc 
of the nature of Harmonics, The effect produced, most nearly 
resembles that of a musical snuff-box ; but with the power of 
swelling and sustaining the sounds. There are in fact two kinds 
of tone distinguishable ; the one silvery and pure, the other a 
kind of drone like the sound produced by the instrument in the 
mouths of juvenile performers. The power of rapid and dis- 
tinct execution, appears to be unlimited. The whole is a great 
curiosity, to those wl|^) desire to be acquainted with all thfe 
possibilities of things. 

The ' Enharmonic ’ of the ancients, was simply playing * in 
harmony*,^ by which they meant ^ in tune.’ It was ati attempt. 


•- I. . ; 

* 'The Eiiliannonic, so called from its being taken in the preffpt 
intervals of whatever the subject of the harin6ny.’— Quinttlknus, 
B. ii. p. Ill: See Article on the ' Enharmonic of the Ancients,* Westtninstcr 
Review for April 1832, 
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but not a successful one, to deterniine the perfect intervals in a 
single key, and afterwards transfer them to a variety of keys. 
This object is described with a wonderful clearness by the 
ancient musicians. 

Of the woixi ‘ tone/ there can be no doubt that the original 
meaning is ' pitch/ But the word is now ordinarily used to 
mean Equality of sound;’ though the original meaning is pie« 
served in ‘ intonation,'* which means making sounds to be what 
is popularly called * in tune/ But as the word ‘ pitch ’ is at 
hand to express the aboriginal meaning of toiie^ it is perhaps 
as well to agree to let the change pass. 

The ‘ attempts to underrate the musical knowledge of the 
ancients,’ (See Ch. iv. p. 65.) must have either been without 
evidence, or against evidence. Of the compositions of the 
ancients, nothing is known ; it may be said therefore cadit 
quccsiio, except it should be determined to infer that if thq 
compositions had been better they would h^ve endured. To 
which again might be answered, that no man can say they have 
not endured. Where musical publication was next to unknown, 
everything must have depended upon tradition ; and nobody 
can say how many of the traditional melodies of Euiope may 
be ancient Greek. But on what may be called the mathematics 
of music, the ruins left are enough to show that the modern move- 
ments have been retrograde. Disjointed members and scattered 
fragments, as on the site of hundre<l-gated Thebes, point to the 
circuit of the ancient whole, and wait only for some organizing 
eye to recover its proportions. 


Akt. XVII. — 1. Queries circulaleiVhy the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, pn the Question of Slavery, In Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendix, Public, 

2. Notes on the Settlement or Colonization of British Subjects In 
India ; with an Appendix of Proofs and Illustrations. By JoiiK 
CuAtTVUitD Eeq. F. II. S. — London, 1833. 

TN the minds of Englishmen there ii| as itwere^ a 
■*' natural connexion wtween Sugar and Slarory. 
object of the f>resent article, to sl^ that the sweet! amyVbe 
obtained wi^Mwt the bitter, and that there is ae nece^aey'Ccai^ 
nectiem between bondage tuid muscovadoes. The chymist and 
the botanist kiibw, and 4be merchant ought to know, that tbe 
sw)^ juice any veg^ble will by the process of ttaporatiicn 
pr^uce a. sugar, and that many do in reality produce it in 
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large quantity, as well as the cane. The vegetable productions 
from wliich, besides the sugar-cane, it is at present most plen- 
tifully obtained, are a variety of palms, indeed almost all, — 
the maple, — and the beet. 

TIkj palms are all inhabitants of warm countries, — mostly 
of the tropics, and augmenting in quantity, variety, and 
vigour, as they a\)proach the equator. Four of these palms are 
chiefly cultivated to yield sugar, viz. the wild date (Elate 
sylvestris), the palmyra (Borassus flabelliformis), the sagwire 
(Borassus gorqutps), and the cocoa (Cocos nucifera). All of 
these are oriental palms, and the two latter natives of countries 
generally within 10“ of the equator. All of them are the produce 
of poor soils. The cocoa palm will grow luxuriantly only in the 
neighbourhood of the sea ; and the three others thrive best in 
sandy or hiHy regions. In the agriculture of the tropical countries 
of the East, the palms may be said to stand in the same relation 
to the production ,of corn, thit the vine and olive do in Europe. 
At eight or nine years of age, the palms may generally be said 
to be fit to yield their juice, and they yield it without much 
interruption, the quantity varying with the season, for from 
fifteen to twenty-five years. The daily produce varies with each 
individual tree ; so does the quality. Upon the whole, the 
labour is so small, the quantity of saccharine matter so great, 
and the manufacturing process, mere boiling, so simple, that 
palm-sugar is produced at about one half of the cost of cane- 
sugar of the same degree of purity ; that is, for something 
less than one penny per lb. This article, and not caiie<<sugar, 
forms the great consumption of the people of the East, in all 
the poorer and more mountainous countries. In the whole of the 
countries constituting the Southern Peninsula of India, in the 
Birmese and Siamese empires, in Cambodia, Tonquin, Ceylon and 
the Eastern Islands, palm-sugar is largely produced, consumed, 
and even exported ; and cane-sugar is but a partial production 
raised either for the consumption of the wealthy or for exporta- 
tion. The powers of skill and capital have never been exercised in 
the improvement of this commodity; but it may safely be pre- 
dicted, that if ever they should be so, a good and cheap siig^r, 
and a wholesome spirp,, may be elaborated from so cheap and 
abundant a production of nature as the juice of the palms. 

The next vegetable product which am)rds sugar, is the maple, 
the Acer Saccharinum of Linnaeus. This is a far more limited 
production, being confined to Canada and some portions of the 
United States. The maple sugar, though prepared with con- 
siderable care, is inferior to that of the cape, and its consumption 
is confined to ihat of the districts which produce it. 
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Of all articles from which sugar has been procured largely, 
the beet-root appears to be the least productive ; nor does 
the produce equal in quality that of the cane, or even of the 
maple. Eight thousand tons of it are forced into existence in 
France, by heavy discriminating duties levied on the cane-sugar, 
in the same manner in which we force our people to consume 
bad gin instead of good brandy and geneva. 

The most important article is decidedly the sugar of the 
cane, — the vegetable production which of all others yields 
a saccharine matter at the same time the most abundant in 
quantity and the most excellent in quality. Tlie Sugar-cane, 
or Saccharum Ofhcinarum, is a native of the East, whence 
it was carried as far west as Sicily, and there cultivated, before 
the discovery of America. There is no tropical region of 
Asia or of Africa, in which the sugar-cane is not ipore or less 
cultivated ; and its cultivation extends, in the nortliem hemi- 
sphere, from the equator to the 3(Jth degree of latitude, while in 
the southern it is found as far as Otaheite, in about the 20th. It 
is difficult, or indeed impossible, to fix upon any country of 
the east as the parent country of the cane, for it is common 
to almost all ; a fact sufficiently proved by the great variety 
of names which exist for it in the different languages and 
dialects of the east. The mere knowledge and culture of the 
plant however, and a knowledge of the art of manufacturing 
sugar from it, are two very distinct things. The first is nearly 
general in the Indies, the cane being produced almost every where 
]ii small quantities as a garden plant, to be used as a vegetable 
or sweetmeat. As a considerable branch of husbandry, or in 
other words for the production of sugar, it is cultivated only 
in populous countries, and in the fertile plains ; sugar, as Already 
stated, being obtained from the palms instead, in all the poor, 
sterile, and thinly peopled portions of tropical Asia. It is easy 
to enumerate countries of India in which the cane forms a large 
branch of husbandry. Under this head come the entire plain 
of the Granges ; the south-eastern portions of the Chinese 
Empire ; the champaign portions of Siam, Cochin China, and 
Tonquin ; Luconia or Lucon, the largest island of the Pbilipr 
pmes and Jaya^ the richest island of ||ie l^ndian Archip^e^* 
following is an attempt to estimate the extent and pnpmnr, 
tion of these conntiies, drawn from the most recent and 
antheiitio sources. , r 

The plain of the Ganges, containing forty- three ^ 
subdivisions or cantons * . . , 170,000 

The southern Provinces of China, 9 in number ^d 0,090 SS^&OOiOOO 
Siam, low country . . . . 30,000 i lie»/J00 
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Tonqiiin and Coohin China, ditto . 20,000 1,000,000 

Liiconia^ tJic principal of the -rhilippinos . 30,000 J,5(X),000 

Java, the richest of the Eastern Archipelago . ‘ 50,000 0,000,000 

Total . • . 030,000 110,000,000 


In an ap;ricultural view the sugar-oanc requires the same kind 
of soil with the best wheat crops. In its physical and botanical 
character it is in fact of the same nature with the different 
descriptions of cprn, being, like them, one of the Gramina or 
grasses. Although the above sketch has been restricted as inucli 
as possible to the extent of teri;itory capable of yielding sugar 
agriculturally, it is by no means pretended that the whole of 
the lands in question are capable of doing so. The finest dry 
soils only arp fit to yield the sugar-cane, in the same manner 
that the best lands only are fit to yield wheat profitably. This 
natural limitation, Jiowever, of the countries fit to yield sugar, is 
fully compensated by the existence of extensive countries to 
which the manufacture has not yet extended. Among these may 
be enumerated, in India, the great and fertile province of 
Gu'/erat, much of the elevated and fertile table-land lying 
bet)veen the two Ghants, the valley of the Nerbuddah, and the 
vallies of the Indus ami its tributary streams. Out of India 
strictly so called, may be mentioned the valley and Delta of the 
Irawaddy, and of the river of Martaban, together with con- 
siderable portions of the great island of Sumatra. In all of 
tliese, besides a productive soil and congenial climate, there 
exists, what is quite indispensable, a population sufficiently 
numerous to admit of carrying on the manufacture of sugar. 

Enohgh has been said to show that there is here both 
territory and nbpulation quite sufficient to furnish all Europe 
witli sugar, if the Antilles w^ere swamped tomorrow in the Gulf 
of Mexico, or in fact, if the new world had never been dis- 
covered. Of the vast extent of the culture of the cane 
and the manufacture of sugar in the countries in question, It 
will not be very difficult to form a tolerable estimate. Wherever 
tlie manufacture of sugar from the cane has been established, 
cane and not palm or afjy other sugar forms tlie article of sac** 
charine consumption ; and it is largely consumed, as is pretty 
well known, by the people of the east, and by the great mass 
of them in a very coarse and cheap form. If it is supposed 
that in this coarse and cheap form, the population in question 
consumes ‘no more than the iiihabitantsaof this country consume 
in a refined form after the cost has be^n enhanced by a long 
voyage and heavy ^[uties,-^Qr 17Ib. a head,«^the tow annual 
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produce, exclusive of exportation, will amount to the enormous 
nuantity of 825 thousand tons, or thereabouts, which is between 
tour and five times the consumption of the United Kingdom. 

Next, for the exportations of the countries in cpiestion. 
They are in round numbers, as nearly as can be ascertained from 
the most recent authorities, as follow : — 


Tons. 

Cangetic Plain, or Bengal , 1(),()00 

China . . . .11 ,50() 

Siam . . . . 10,000 

Tonquin, &c. . . . * 2*000 

Philippines . . . 8,000 

Java . . ' . . 20,000 


Total . . 61,500 


This is but a paltry export of a staple commodity, for such 
vast and populous countries ; but the resuU is interesting, as 
showing that the foreign commerce of the East is still in its 
very inlancy ; a fact which will appear the more striking, wheil 
it is added, that there is scarcely any part of this export of 
above forty years standing, — most of it not of twenty years 
standing,— and the establishment of tim manufacture ot sugar 
in Siam, Tonquin, and the Philippines, is not twenty-five years 
old. 

The next point is to examine the obstacles which are opposed 
to an extended production of sugar in the countries described, 
and to show how they may be removed. Good and cheap sugar 
can only be produced, like good and cheap^wheat, in a country 
of considerable fertility. It cannot be produced in any jperfec- 
tmn without considerable civilization, or which is one and the 
same thing, considerable skill and ingenuity. It cannot be 
produced without considerable capital, because of all the 
processes of husbandry, the preparation of sugar approaches 
the nearest to a pure manufacture. The sugar-mill is as unknown 
to the less civilized people of the East, as the steam-engine or 
the spinning-jenny. It seems in fact to have originated with 
the most civilized people of Asia, the Chinese, and froih 
them to have been spread to a few other!. The sugar maOtifiKs- 
ture of Siam, of Cochin China and Tonquin, of Java, and 6f 
the Philippines, is entirely conducted by the Chinese co4o^ 
nists dF those countries, who have introduced it into several of 
them in comparatively recent times. The indiietry is ih^rs, 
theskiH is theirs, the rtachinerjr is of tbeit eonstmetiO^ and 
even considerable portions of it are impprted. from China, 
The natives of these countries furnish nothing but #eap 
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labour. The Chinese supply the place of the European colo- 
nists in America; — the natives, the place of the negroes of the 
west, without stripes or bondage. The manufacture of sugar 
from the cane in Hindostan is the only apparent exception ; but 
even here the name of the commodity/Chini,* points at its Chinese 
origin, while the wretched condition of husbandry, machinery, 
and manufacture, shows that the natives are but drivelling 
imitators. 

Towards the successful production of sugar, the first point 
for consideration is the husbandry of the cane. In this, as 
in every other branch of agriculture, it is obvious that an 
enlightened system must be followed. The cane, like the vine, 
the olive, the coffee-plant, the tea-plant, and most of the other 
extensively useful vegetable productions, is botanically a single 
species diverging into many varieties. A skilful husbandry 
therefore selects the best and most useful varieties for culture, 
and rejects the le^t productive and valuable. This is a point 
which in the East has received little or no attention. Again, a 
judicious husbandry, where there is no factitious stimulant to 
the production of sugar, will confine its growth to soils fitted 
for its growth ; and, not scourging even these choice lands with 
perpetual crops of cane as in the West India islands, will relieve 
them by rotations of green crops, and re-invigorate them by 
manures and dressings derived from conducting the rearing and 
feeding of cattle as a conjoint branch of husbandry. In the 
agriculture of the Chinese, considerable attention is paid to this 
matter ; and even in the ruder husbandry of Hindostan, it is not 
altogether neglected. In the East, a rattoon or second and 
third crop is rarely if ever taken ; but when the cane is cut 
downiHhe land is either allowed to lie fallow for a season, orcul* 
tivated with esculent roots, pulses, or annual cotton, a broad- 
leafed plant ; and in Hindostan, the cane is one of the very few 
plants for which the soil is regularly manured. 

Next, as to the manufacture, this requires, as has been already 
said, a very considerable investment of capital, or one at least 
which far exceeds in amount that which is necessary towards 
conducting any other branch of tropical husbandry. Woiks, 
for example, capable /^f producing yearly 10,000/. worth of 
indigo, one of the most expensive articles of tropical husbandry, 
may be constructed for ] ,000/. sterling ; whereas to yield the 
same value in sugar, an investment of at least twenty times ihs. 
amount would be requisite. Sugar, like many other articles, 
can only be successfully manufactuined in the laim way, 
and the reason is obvious ; the saccharine juice of the cone, 
(and the same ob^rvatiou applies to the sap of the maple 
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and the juice of the palms), runs rapidly into the acetous or 
vinous fermentation ; a result which not only deteriorates the 
quality of the sugar, but diminishes its quantity. The sugar-* 
mill therefore must be on a large scale, and so must the boilers. 
Much of continuous labour must be employed in feeding the mill, 
as well as of skill and vigilance in superintending and directing 
the process of boiling. The Chinese pay considerable attention 
to all these points. In Siam, for example, a salary of a thousand 
Spanish dollars or 200/. a year, a great sum in those cheap 
countries, is not unfrequently given to a skilful overseer, or as 
he is there called ' an artist.’ Still the skill and capital of 
the Chinese is inadequate to the production of the best sugar ; 
and hence the sugars produced even by them, are inferior to 
those produced by European skill in the islands and continent 
of America. The cause of the inferiority of the sugar of India 
to both, is sufficiently obvious; it is simply manufacture the 
produce of inferior skill, and that is saying everything. The 
following sketch of the process commonly pursued in Bengal; 
will give the reader at once an insight into the cause of the 
inferiority in question. The sugar-mill consists of two small 
wooden rollers, from four to six inches in diameter, turned in 
opposition to each other, by two men, or by a wretched bullock. 
The boiling utensils are four small coarse earthen pots, of about 
the value of twopence. The grinding, boiling, , and distilling^ 
houses are one and the same, and consist of mur stakes driven 
into the ground, with a mat over them for a roof. The first 
manufacturer carries the process no further than exspissating the 
juice, the result being only an ugly brown mass, containing DOtb 
the sugar and the molasses. This unsightly product is Carried 
to another description of manufacturer, fifteen, twenty, or even 
100 miles off, who re-dissolves it, and with the assistance of alkalis 
to neutralize the acid which has been generated through the 
tedious and paltry process of his predecessor, gets after all no 
more than twenty-five per cent of sugar, and this ill granulated, 
and deficient in dulcorific matter- 
Another circumstance which adds to the cost of raising sugar 
in the East, is the general want of acq\|aintance of the pe^de 
with the art of preparing a good spirit from the refuse. 
art of preparing rum is unknown to the Chinese, and 
but very recently introduced intoaome parts of Britidi Zttdia^l' ( 
To carry the process of manuiacture on the spot, forther4ban ' 
ill implied in the comparatively crude artides commonlf ^nailed 
clayed and muscovaao^su^rs, seems indbpensably ne^Sskry 
to the successful conduct of sugar manuiacture. The only 
mode of refining sugar known in the East, is candying or 
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^crystallizing the crude article ; for the art of preparing white 
or loaf sugar, was the invention of a Venetian about the 
beginning of the 16th century, and is to the present day wholly 
unknown in the East. It is probable that the Chinese were the 
original inventors of crystallizing sugar, as well as the dis- 
coverers of the art of manufacturing the crude article. The 
Persians and Hindoos, it is true, call the commodity by 
the name of * Misri ^ or Egyptian, and this may appear to throw 
some doubt upon the subject. At all events tne art is at 
present skilfully and extensively practised only in China, and 
more especially in one of its provinces, Fokien, of which the 
inhabitants are remarkable for their superior ingenuity and 
enterprize ; and the Hindoos, of all people, have no claim to the 
invention. The process is imitated out not very successfully, in 
Siam and itindostan, for local consumption only ; but the great 
consumption of t]be higher classes throughout the East is fur- 
nished by China, which annually exports, chiefly to India, 
Arabia, and Persia, above three thousand tons*. 

But* the principal obstacle to the progress of sugar culture in 
the East, is to come. From the table which has been given, 
it will be seen that British India, although in possession of 
the Crown for seventy years, exports less sugar to every part 
of the world than a single port of China ; only one half of what 
is exported by the Island of Java, and less then a sixth part of 
the whole export of Asia ; and what is still more remarkable, 
not perhaps above one-third part of what is exported to all 
countries from the diminutive island of Mauritius. The secret 
of this is on the surface. British subjects are precluded from 
investing their capital and embarking their skill in this branch 
of industry, by the restrictions of another monopoly, that of 
the East India Company. Down to the present moment, 
British subjects can only hold lands in India clandestinely, 
and no man or body of men will be mad enough to embark 
ten, twenty, or 30,000/. sterling in stock, machinery, and land, 
which he can neither openly buy nor sell, and in a country 
from which, with or without offence, he is liable to be banished 
for ever on the brief<>^t notice. This barbarous law is now 
happily on the point of being abrogated for ever. The people of 
England jtie oiil^y a sponge for different forms of wrong to 
squeeze. It is Figaro ! qm; Figaro! quh ; and to be plundered 
everywhere. 

A great and indispensable requisite for the production of 
cheap and good sugar is cheap labour. And of this there is 

• Chiuees'Kalendar and Companion for 1832. 
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abundance in the East; where the population is in general too 
dense to admit of a competition between free and servile labour* 
In the vaunted republic of America, the government, at least in 
the Southern States, may act upon the principle that it is politic 
and fitting to rob one half the community of their persons 
and labour, to give them to the other half ; though whenever the 
barbarian and civilized principles can be brought to the compa- 
rison of consequences, the advantage, as might be expected, is 
on the side of the latter. But in the East, free labour is 
generally too cheap to allow of superseding it for the love of 
slavery ; and the diflerence of ranks has not the bitterness 
which exists in countries chiefly peopled by the descendants 
of slave-drivers. In the whole of the fertile plain of the 
Ganges, where there is throughout a population eijual to 265 
inhabitants to the square mile, agrestic slavery, in a general 
sense, can hardly be said to have tiny exigtence, and even 
domestic slavery is of very rare occurrence. Free labour has 
been there so cheapened by competition, that no profit could \)e 
made by the exercise of the cart-whip, and therefore slavery 
has nearly suffered a natural death. In time of famine or 
scarcity, slaves may occasionally be bought from the barbarians 
on the eastern and northern .borders for five or ten shillings a 
head, sometimes from motives of luxury, and sometimes from 
motives of religion ; but it is seldom worth while insisting 
on their bondage, and they are commonly either emancipated, or 
emancipate themselves by absconding. The most enlightened 
writers and statesmen of the United States, are clearly of 
opinion that but for the opening of a new market for 
slaves in the countries on the Mississippi, slavery Vould 
have been in progress of abolition at the present day 
in the old southern States. Indeed it is impossible that the 
matter shoulcf have been otherwise, seeing thal in the twenty years 
which followed the abolition of the American slave-trade by sea 
in 1807, the slave population had increased in numbers from 
1,000,000 to very nearly double that number. The same 
observation applies to our West Indian Colonies. Had the 
value of slaves not been kept up by tlje monopoly of colonial 
produce in the British market, or in other words by ^stLroying 
instead of increasing the slave population, the slaves by fiilieer 
increase of numbers would long ago have graduaUy slided4nto 
free negro labourers, — for this sufficient reason, that it would 
have been unprofitable toUtave detained them m bomiage^ ^ 

It may clearly be inferred from .what has been stated^ that 
in the East, the manufacture of sugar and slavery ate not’ 
only not connected, but are hardly compatible with eaph 
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other. The sugar-cane, in fact, is cultivated for the manu- 
facture of sugar in those countries only where slavery has 
altogether disappeared, or at all events does not exist in the 
agrestic form. In the western world where the price of labour is 
high, sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, cocoa, and in short all 
colonial produce, have heretofore been grown only through 
slave labour. In the East, such is the difference of the 
social condition, that free labour is as indispensably necessary to 
the successful conduct of the same branch of industry, as 
slavery has been supposed to be in the new world. This is 
a result no less fortunate than happy. At the same time the 
argument is only of importance as it goes to prove that the 
public might be supplied with cheap and free-born sugar. The 
foolish plea that to remove the fiscal prohibitions on me use of 
free sugar might be attended with the consequence of an insuffi- 
cient supply, is. answered by the consideration known and 
urged everywhere except in parliament, that to obtain the same 
supply the public would give exactly the price they give now, 
and therefore the consequence of an insufficient supply from the 
East, would be only that the West would obtain exactly the 
present price. The West Indians know as w^ell as they know 
they have a monopoly, that it is not an insufficient supply, but a 
more plentiful supply, they are afraid of. If we would ex,tinguish 
slavery in the West, the encouragement of the gipwth of 
colonial produce in the East, affords the surest and samst means 
of effecting the object. At this moment not less than fifteen 
millions worth of colonial produce, sugar, rum, coffee, cotton, and 
minor articles, the growth of slave labour, are imported annually 
into the United Kingdom, which, but for our own absurd and ini- 
quitous policy, might be had more cheaply and more abundantly 
by the -honest labour of freemen. If we would extend our 
commerce with the eastern world, a free trade in sugar is also in- 
dispensable. In truth no great commerce can ever be<5arried on 
there without it. It would be as irrational for a nation to expect 
a beneficial trade with Poland, that refused her corn, — with 
England, that refused her cottons, woollens, and hardware, — 
with France, that obj^^cted to her wines, — ^or with China, that 
made a special exception against tea,— as in us to talk of a 
great commerce with the people of the Eastern world, and throw 
all imaginsible obstacles in the way of taking sugar the grand 
siwle article of their soil and industry. 

iNo rational being can well deny the vast advantages which 
would accrue to this country from a free and liberal supply from 
the East of so great a staple of the ’industry of the od^ntal 
world as sugar. The obstacles which . prevent it, will noW be • 
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briefly stated. The first of these is the remnaut of the old 
colonial system; of that foolish, improvident, and impolitic 
system) which pretends, for the benefit of both parties, to give 
a monopoly of the metropolitan market to the colony, and a 
monopoly of the colonial market to the mother country ; which 
amounts in fact to limiting the market of both, to the greatest 
practicable extent; to giving dear colonial produce to the 
mother country, and dear manufactures to the colony ; — inflict- 
ing in short the same mutual tax that would be inflicted, if the 
colonists should be ordered by law to tie up one hand, and by 
way of compensation it should be directed that the mother 
country should tie up one hand also. The following Table will 
show the operation upon the consumer and upon com- 
merce, of the specific duties on a few articles of colonial pro- 
duce, viz. those of the West India colonies, of British India, 
and of Asiatic countries where the same productions are yielded 
by free labour. * 




Ad valorem duty per cent on the 

Article. 

Description. 

consumption of the 



Lower Classes. 

Middle Classefii. 

TIigbor Cla.sea. 

Sugar 

British Slave Produce 

105 

66 

30 


British East Indian . 

133 

106 

4^2 


China, Siam, Ac. . 

300 

250 

200 

Cocoa 

British Slave Produce 

72 

53 

34 


Foreign ... 

' 224 

205 

187 

Rum 

British Slave Produce 

527 

400 

257 


British East Indian . 

857 

800 

750 


Foreign .... 

1125 

870 

6i4 


This Table however, striking as it is, by no means exhibits 
the full extent of the sacrifices made by this country for the 
precious purposes, for such in reality they are, of maintaining 
slavery in the West Indies, intercepting our commerce with the 
rest of the world) and inflicting a tax u[^n a necessary of 
equal to at least thirty percent. Upon our consumption 
exportation of refined sugars it is now clearly ascertjaih^, 
under the name of a draw-bacl^, the public js in paying 4 
virtual bonus of 8s. per cwt. which amounts in round numbers 
to a tax nf at least S,000,0p0/. per annum. The following Table 
of imports will exhibit in a very striking and conclusive manner^ 
the exipvagant and absdrd results of l^s pcdicyi ii^ so far as , 
the article of sugar is concerned. , 
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(ounivy. 

Cwts. 

British West Indies 

3,913,269 

Island of Mauritius 

4-85,326 

British India, (Continent) 

2)3,494 

JSinga])ore, being produce of Siam, C’oehin 
China, and China .... 

38,535 

.lava . . . . . . 

5,950 

Bhilippincs . , ... 

35,780 

Foreign West Indies 

223,256 

Total f r 

4,915,610 


From this statement it will be seen that through the operation 
of the colonial system the West India Islands, with a population 
of less than a million, import into Great Britain more than 
thirteen times as much sugar as the whole of Asia put together. 
It further appears from it, that the island of Mauritius which 
contains about ?50 square miles, and less than 100,000 inha- 
bitants, imports much more than double the quantity of sugar 
which all British India does, with 80,000,000 of inhabitants, 
and being of more than 2,000 times its extent. The explanation 
is brief ; the island of Mauritius is the only spot between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the coast of Peru, in which sugar is 
manufactured by slave labour, and our oligarchy which has a 
secret and constant leaning to slavery, consequently selected it 
as the peculiar object of its bounty and protection within ten 
years of its becoming a British possession. In 1825 it 
was placed in the rank of Colonies ; and of the bonus of two 
millions paid by this country annually for slave-made sugar, not 
less than 174,000/. per annum is the share enjoyed by the little 
island of Mauritius. The consequences are well known ; the 
island, which twenty years ago hardly produced a pound of sugar, 
is now covered with the cane to the extermination of all other 
culture. 

The advantages conferred by our West India connexion on 
our commerce, manufactures, and revenue, have often been 
dw^elt upon in terms most extravagant, vague, and ignorant. 
Statements in figures, when they can be obtained and can be 
mJied on, are the prjper reply upon all such occasions. The 
following is the olBcial statement of the exports of British pror 
duce ana manufacture for two periods at an interval of thirteen 
years, to the East Indies and the West Indies, including fte 
Mauritius under the latter. 

1817 18^0 " Increase, Decrease. 

£. £. ^ £. 

East Indies, 3,705,964 . . 4,139,319 . , 433,365 

West Indies, 5,890,199 , . 3,009,519 , / 2,880,680 
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This stands in need of no comaient ; and the next subject to 
be proceeded to, is the revenue. There arc levied upon West 
Indian produce in this country duties amounting in round num- 
bers to seven millions and a half sterling, chiefly derived 
from sugar, rum, and coffee. The West Indians say, they pay 
this duty. In the present days of political economy, it i.s 
enough to point to the fact that the comumers pay the duty, 
and what the West Indians feel in the shape of a discomfort, a 
dissatisfaction, an unpleasantness, and whicli it may be they con- 
found with paying the duty, is the diminution of demand arising 
from the diminution of consumption caused by the increased 
price to the consumer consequent upon the tax. If a new tax of 
one shilling in twelve were laid upon the price of sugar, the con- 
sumer who used sugar at thirteen pence a pound instead of 
a shilling, would not throw the smallest impedincrent in the 
way of the same price per lb. going to the producer as before, 
but there would oe a less number of lbs. culled for. If the 
other statement were true, we might expect to see the Virginian 
planters and their slaves insisting, that it is they who Contribute 
the three millions which we pay into the British Treasury on the 
consumption of tobacco; and the Emperor of China and the 
East India Company, making a joint claim on our gratitude for 
th| three millions and a half which we pay in the sh^e of a 
duty on the consumption of tea. If sbgar, rum, cofree, and 
cocoa were cheaper than they are ; — and there is not the slightest 
question but that they would be much cheaper if there were 
neither West India planters, nor West India mortgages, nor 
West India Islands, nor West India Slavery ; — it is clear to de- 
monstration that we should consume more of all those iJom- 
modities, and equally clear that we should then have more 
trade, more shipping, more revenue. As it is, the cost of the 
West Indian Islands to the country is as follows ; in return for 
which there is got, nothing, that would not be equally got if the 
West Indian Islands and their expenses were by the bounty of 
Providence cut off by the same event as in St. Domingo. 

Charge of eight shillings per ewt. on the quantity of Sugar 
annually paying duty 

Estimated monopoly charge on Rum, Coffee^ Cocoa, ' 

EimentOj &c» ... ... *•« 

Civil, Military, and Naval charges, iK^brding to 
of Sir Henry Parnell «. 

; . *, 500 , 000 : 

■ ' 
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Brought dver ... ... £4‘>500,000 

Add, of the newest invention. 

Gift of 20,000,000/. to the Slaveholders, at five per cent 1,000,000 
New Police for compelling tlie labour of 800,000 Slaves 

or Apprentices, say ... ••• ••• 500,000 

Annual Total £6,000,000 
The revenue of the United States in 1831 was 27,700,000 
dollars, and the expenditure for all objects but the National 
Debt, 14,700,000 dollars ; say revenue 6,000,000/., expenditure 
3,000,000/. Therefore England wastes annually in the.West 
Indies a sum equal to the entire revenue, and twice as much as 
the entire expenditure, of America. 

And what are these sugar islands respecting which so long a 
delusion has existed? They are one vast prison, where the 
manufacture of^a necessary of life for a whole nation is carried 
on wdth all the waste and extravagance incident to the labour of 
prisoners, — where the prisoners are condemned to hard labour 
for life, and their posterity after them, — where they are prevented 
from increasing their .numbers, by the promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexes, by excess of toil, and inadequacy of food, — where 
the turnkeys and jailors are of a different lineage and com- 
plexion from the innopent captives, and where to support i|he 
prison discipline, and prevent rebellion among the prisoners, the 
nation is compelled to maintain an army, a navy, and a civil 
establishment, at a charge nearly equal to the entire prime 
cost of the commodities manufactured, the whole advantage 
received by the nation for this sacrifice, being the enjoyment of 
the contract for supplying the prisoners with such food and 
clothing as are sufficient to keep body and soul together, A 
precious branch of industry, to be encouraged and pampered 
by a nation calling itself civilized. It is in support of this 
system, and to curry favour with their enemies by dispensing to 
them the plunder of the honest part of the community, that 
the Whigs have just thrown away twenty millions of the 
public money. They hardly waited to be asked ; the boar 
' cry’d oh! and mou2;ted.’ If it had been to relieve the people 
from a tax upon their knowledge or their labour, — if it had been 
to serve Jthe cause of humanity at home, or support the true 
honour of the country abroad,— it would have been the tnaidd^st 
of all mad things to expect to get 100,000/. But when it Was 
to pay robbers for having robbed up hitherto, the crooked was 
made straight and all rough places plain. In one of the Wars 
of the lisist, a party of irregular horse came to a shepherd. * We 
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are hungry ; give us mutton/ The shepherd killed and set before 
them, and waited on them at their meal. And when they had 
done, ‘ Now pay us for eating it,* said the in-grained ruffians ; 
and their host was obliged to surrender all the money he could 
produce. The people England have been made to pay twenty 
millions for having their mutton eaten. All the claim of the 
plunderers arose out of the fact that they had taken two millions 
a-year from us before, by forcing us to pay a fraudulent price 
for slave-grown sugar ; and for this we are to lay down twenty 
millions more. It is part of our born~thrallAor^ ; -and we must 
get rid of it, like tne negroes, when we can. The shabby 
plot was first to propose a loan, to be repaid by the sufferers ; 
and when the good, honest, and well - meaning people of 
England turned on them, as they knew they would, and 
said * What a shame, to be making that poor .man pay 
for his ,own body to the Barkers,* — they leaped at it with 
shrewish glee, and exclaimed ' Of course than, you have no 
objection to pay for it yourselves.* The five millions additional, 
was a mere effusion of delight between the parties at their 
joint success. First then, the Whigs paid for the horse as the 
price of working him in harness instead of by the tail ; though 
nothing disproved the assertion, that the change instead of being 
a loss would be a gain. It is true they took the pains to cut off 
a quarter of the working without wages, and not to cut off a 
quarter of the red herring that was the slave*s allowance ; but 
this was a mere ruse to puzzle the question, and get up a case 
of apparent damage for the planters. Secondly, they paid 
for the horse half as much more as anybody could say was his 
whole value to the ' knackers.* Thirdly, they knew that the 
horse altogether had been bought and paid for out of the 
pockets and by the contributions of the British people ; and 
that they had -nothing to do but threaten to stop the current 
robbery, and the opponents must jump at any terms they 

E leased to offer. Fourthly, they knew that the West Indians, 
y their own unmanly and revolting misconduct, evinced in the 
refusal to modify their codes of infamy in even the most dis- 
gusting particulars, bad brought things Jo the condition where 
themselves for their private safety ande^ape from the just^st 
and most desirable punishment oiig/it to Have proffered mmom to 
the British people as the price o/* helping them out of thb iehxj)e. 
Fifthly, they knew that so far uqm giving five millions to secure 
the co-operation of the West Indians, it would bave been imubh 
better to have given five* millions for their hostility ; the pre- 
tence of co-operation altogether, being only a. way of giving the 
defeat of all expected good consequences into thetr hands. 
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Sixihhj, they took care for the twenty millionB to get nothing ; — 
except the increased chance that Negro courage and intelli- 
gence may free ms, the down-trampled people of Great Britain, 
from the nuisance we have not spirit and understanding 
to abate ourselves. ButiJo^e for the Whigs, ^standby the Whigs. 
The people's game is going on twice as fast under them, as it 
could under anybody else. This one act of theirs, will probably 
rid us of the funding system. The more moderate part of 
what is called the ‘ Movement,' would have stood out to the 
last gasp against the other, as long as the question rested on the 
hardship to individuals, and the impossibility of making any 
abstract national gain out of ceasing to pay the dividends. But 
if it is decided that there is to be no stay or relaxation except 
the refusal of the people to pay the interest of the debt;— that 
till this takos place, the property of every man in the country is 
only held by sufferance till some dishonest interest stands up 
with the connivance of the government, to take it from him 
^ through the intervention of taxation to pay the interest of the 
debt ; — it is as demonstrable as any proposition in mechanics, 
that the sooner the explosion takes place, the less loss for every- 
body. The twenty millions to the slave-holders for robbing us 
of two millions a-year besides, will not sink into the ground. 
One recommendation is strongly urged on the conimunity 
which is, to declare and openly avow, that whenever the power 
of doing it by fair legislative means is in their hands, — and 
nothing but the want of a few men prevents them from having 
it speedily, — they will take the amount from all such quarters 
as on deliberation shall be found to be most justly open to retri- 
bution. The loss, is far less than the insult ; and as the twenty 
millions are not to be thrown into the sea, the time is not far off 
when somebody will disgorge. 
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Postscript to the Article on 

' Whewell’s First Principles of Mechanics. 

On reference to the King’s Library at Paris, Sievin’s solution 
of the problem of the Inclined Plane is found to be in the book, 
and under the date, surmised by Professor Whewell (See ex- 
tract in page 155 of the present No.). The title of the work is 
De Beghinselen der Weeghconst bcschreven duer Simon Stevin van 
Brugghe. To Leyden, In de Druckerue van Christine Planfjin, 
Jiij Francois van Paphelingen, ClD ID LXXXVL * The 
Elements of the Weighing Art [Statics], written by Simon Stevin 
of Bruges. At Leyden, in the Printing Office of Christopher 
Plantijn ; Sold by Francis Van Raphelingen. 1580.^ 

The solution in question is in the pages 40-42 ; but instead 
of a single inclined plane with a base and perpendfcularj there 
is presented a double inclined plane, such as would be made 
by adding to Professor Whewell’s figure a second inclined 

E lane of the same altitude and about half the base of the other, 
lit with no perpendicular drawn or expressed between the 
two. The same representation is introduced as a vignette 
in the title-page, with the motto Wonder en is gheen wonder, 
* A wonder, and is po wonder.' 

Two other books by the same author, entitled De Wee^hdart 
beschreveu duer Simon Sievin van Brugghe (The Weighing 
Art, written by Simon Stevin of Bruges), and De Beghinselen 
deV Watenoichts heschrevm duer Simon Stevin van Brugghe 
(The Elements of Hydrostatics, written by Simon Stevin of 
Bruges), contain each the same vignette and motto in the title* 
jiage ; and are also in the King’s Library at Paris, • 
Stevin is not unknown to British fame. My uncle Toby 
bought him in the second year after being wounded before 
Namur; and*his being brought to mind by the appearance of 
X)r. Slop, was the cause of the dispute between the two brothers 
in which both behaved so characteristically. lie has also been 
commemorated, as the first who wrote sensibly on the subject 
of keeping Public Accounts. 

— ^ — 

Corrections in No. XXXVI von April 1, 1893. 

In page 357, line 23, for 1330 read 1830. 

In the^Note at the bottom of page 472 on the subject of CiuU* 
unVs Opere, is an error prising from misirforTnation received in 
answer to a query. The 148 Opoxe published by Richault, Boule- 
vard Poissonnie^e, No. Paris, are the whole; solos, duetts, 
all included. 
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Art. I.— On National Economy. No. f'll. Fraser’s Magazine for 
Town and Country, No. for .July 1833. • 

i 

* rriHE “ Free Trade" question, though advocated by its partisans 
with thd greatest zeal and pertinacity, has never yet received 
full justice at their hands.’ — p. 103. 

It is exceedingly easy to retort this charge. As proof of il, 
here follows a sketch of what a better-informed advocate than 
has yet appeared in public, might say in defence of the policy 
opposed to ‘ Free Trade,’ or of what for coqjrenience (whether 
absolute correctness or not) may be called the ' Mercantile Sytf- 
tem.’ There is sometimes danger in the weakness of an efelemy ; 
or at all events an able leader m^ convert past weakl)!^ 'iOto 
a source of present advantage. He may use it, for iiMtfli^e, as 
the means of drawing hie adversary into an ambuadadet^d 
when he gets him into Us circle, he may conjard. a^inst.biaa 
after a sort that never would have happened h«^ |]i[e(Stid 
voL. XIX.— TTerfmtnster JReoiew. \ 
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sary been prepared. The object therefore is now to tap and 
prematurely let off a Tory speech, which if brought forward in 
proper time and place, with claqueurs and other appliances 
to boot, might be hailed of all admirers as having created great 
dismay in the ranks of the opponents, 

*The advocates, Sir, of changes in all our most important 
' institutions and systems of policy, never adventure themselves 
‘ in a fair field. Their combats are always carried on in a terri- 

* tory existing only in their own fertile imaginations, and from 

* which they bave taken care to remove as far as possible any 
' analogy with the real and tangible circumstances by which all 
' sublunary questions are practically decided. And hence it is, 
" — (and I say it without meaning to impute any deeper male- 
‘ volence than is inseparable from the busy spirit of interference 
‘ with the established opinions of mankind which is unhappily 

* gone forth among us,) — that “ they hatch cockatrice eggs, 
and weave the spider’s web f’ — should 1 be wrong if I pointed 

^ to myriads of my siiflering countrymen as evidence that I 
‘ might pursue the words of the inspired penman and say, “ he 
thateaieth of their eggs dietb,'’’ ( A^firr)~or threw myself on 
' the humanity of tlie assembly by whicli I have the honour 
‘ to be heard, for giving eftect to the cheering conclusion, 
' that their webs shall not become garments, neither shall 
“ they cover themselves with their works ?” (hear, hear). 

‘ When the individuals who aie so powerful in their own 
' conceit, oj)press us with ilieir visionary reasons why w^e should 
' abandon all of good that we have tried and proved, I would 
^ take them, Sir, to the cottage of the poor,— I would set them 
' down by the bedside of the man that is ready to perish, — and 

* I would demand that there and then we should record the 
‘ answer which they would make to the complaints of the 
‘ sufferer charging them with being the immediate authors of 
' his distress. In what language would they reply to the 

* pathetic declaration, that till their innovation cut off the 

* labourer’s hire, all without was kindness and all within was 
‘ peace ? — how meet the languid eye, that wandered over present 
^ desolation, as if to reproach them with the comforts they had 
' so cruelly displaced?’ 

‘ But I shall leave these scenes, as too keenly painful to 
' humane'and Christian feeling, and exciting, it may be, an in- 
^ tensity of indignation which may be represented as inconsistent 

* wjth the immediate exercise of cool and unbiassed judgment. 

* And how will they answer to an unvarnished statement, that 

* shall appeal only to those feelingly of a more concentrated 
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of the * Mercantile System.^ 

* philanthropy^ which whatever may be the obloquy it may 

* expose me to, I shall not be ashamed to denominate patriotism, 
^ and trust to the judgment of such as yet hold to the 
^ sentiments of wiser and I am sure of better times, for my ex- 
" cuse and my protection? Suppose, then, that I should put 
' the case thus ; — that I should assume the instance of our 

* great and ancient enemy, in whose altered views and harmless 

* policy if I do not place the implicit faith recommended by 
‘ some around me, I trust it will be imputed only to an intense 

* and never to be diminished anxiety for th§ preservation of 
' those blessings (buzz) which the exertions of the brave (^cheers 
' to the right) and wise {cheen to the left) and good (yheers all 
' over) of past times have confided to our keeping. Suppose, F 
‘ will say, that France, by the merest and simplest preference 
‘ of sugar the produce of those ships, colcmies, and commerce’' 

* which with so little deference to the opinions of our political 
' economists she has never ceased to covet,, over sugar (for 

* example) the produce of one of the ephemeral republics of 

* South America, should effect the production of a colony, 

^ another Saint Domingo 1 will imagine, but free from the 

* sources of danger which the state of slavery has been found to 
' bring along with it, in short an alter ego, a new and auxiliary 
‘ department of the South or the South-West, an integral por- 
‘ tion of territory and dominion, into which shall be transplanted 

* and set to grow with all the rapidity incidental to nature’s 

* earliest fecundity, whatever of good or evil principles, habits, 

‘ opinions, passions, may be considered as forming the aggre- 

* gate which, if the term be not applied to the earths and 
‘ fluids and minerals thiit constitute the soil, must be what 
- is truly to be denominated France. Will our political arith- 
‘ meticians deny that this is an increase to the actual strength 
‘ and power, I^will not say of our enemy, but of our rival? Will 

* they meet me on the ground that a prudent and sagacious 

* minister of this kingdom, who should embody those virtues by 

* which the country baa been saved in times of appalling peril 
‘ ^cheers), and by which I humblv trust it will be saved in times 

* of still more urgent danger tnat may be approaching (iw- 
' creased cheers), would cast this element c'f strength out *of his 
‘ reckoning, and make no additional preparation for the pQirsiUe^ 

' hostile action of the mass ? Will any of them pit his iiidivi- 

‘ dual character for understanding, on the assertion thstt Fiance 
‘ with one or many such colonies, is not more folwidaWe than 

* France without? I me}; be told, that they would be tak#n 
‘from her in the event of a maritime war* But how if 

‘ strength derived from them should be employed and with 
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* success, in crippling the force to which we look for such re- 
' suit? And even if all we calculate on should happen, would 
‘ not the mere fact of having to encounter the operation of 
" taking such colonies, be a draft upon our national energies, a 
' drain and exhaustion quoad, of a portion of what would other- 
' wise have been employed against our enemy in other quarters ? 

* The honourable gentleman may sneeze, but can he answer ? 
' {excessive cheering from all parts). The question has been 

* stripped of all the charms of oratory and all the delusions of 

* language ; and, perhaps I am not too sanguine in believing, that 

* from the humble effort of this hour may finally be dated at all 
‘ events some check and alleviation of the ills which destructive 

* counsels have poured out in succession on our countrymen/ 

'Or if to some the past illustration should appear obsolete, 
‘ and founded rather ^on the too much forgotten feelings of our 
‘ fathers than on the interests most familiar to the existing 

* generation, I , might change it for another which may 
' present tlie same argument in a more compressed and thence 

* more impressive form. Let the case be put of a colony in the cir- 
‘ cumstances, for example, of Sierra Leone,— or (if it be true 

* that the obstacles so constantly opposed to the realization of 

* the projects of theoretical benevolence have there been either 
‘ intrinsically less formidable or more successfully overcome,) of 

* Liberia ; — and let the question be between procuring the requi- 
^ site provisions or a certain proportion of them, from the sur- 

* rounding natives, or by the establishment of what shall be 
' denominated a branch-colony, a detachment of the same habits 
‘ and feelings with the main body left behind, governed by the 

* same laws and agreeing in viewing the same objects with 

* attachment or aversion, with veneration or abhorrence. And 
' suppose, as before, that the present and immediate interests, — 

' by which I mean those considerations of momentary cheapness 
' or the contrary which our political economists" are so fond of 
' holding out as the only rule and measure of statesmanlike policy, 

‘ — are so nearly or exactly balanced, that a pure inclination, a 
' simply patriotic or might I not say natural preference to the 

* industry of companions and friends, should be sufficient to 
‘ secure (and for the '^honour of human nature I will take for 
' granted that it practically would secure) the raising up this new 

* part of the infant society. Barring then the vague and mor- 
' bid philanthropy which would set off again.st this compact 
' and visible advantage to the interests of the civilized race, the 

* dispersed and finally very doubtfql good which might have 

* arisen from increasing the wealth of no man can tell what tribes 
^ of uncultivated savages,-*! will ask With confidence whetlier, if 
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‘ with our senseless refinements we do not fly in the face of the 
^ Great Being whose voice raaketh the hinds to calve and has 

* assigned to every creature an instinctive preference for its own, 
‘ here is not a positive good attained and placed to the account 
‘ of that portion of the human family for whose welfare the 
' Creator has wisely made us principally if not exclusively 
‘ responsible. “ Spartam iiactus es, hanc exornaf was the maxim 

* of the unaided wisdom, or I might almost say piety of the 

* ancients ; for patriotism is in my mind so closely connected 
' with reverence of the Power which has ordained that in all 
' ages and climates man shall prefer his country, as to make the 
' terms almost identical. And where, I would gladly be in- 
^ formed by any of the sciolists of the present day, is the autho- 
' rity for believing that the broad ray of Christianity has removed 

* or weakened any of the obligations which the imperfect light 
' of nature was sufficient to demonstrate and impose 

‘ But as one step gained towards the commapd of an interest- 
‘ ing prospect leads to the discovery of another, so if 1 was not 

* afraid of wearying the audience which has heard me with so 

* much patience {cheering), I could tender a still more homely 
‘ illustration and one which will come yet closer to the minds 

* and bosoms of many of the sufferers for whom I am at this 
‘ moment a feeble advocate. In this great and eminently civi- 
‘ lized country, where the division of labour in every possible 
' direction has been carried to an extent which it is much easier 
‘ to admire than to describe, there is a by no means inconside- 
‘ rable class of the community who derive their support, — and 

* it would be highly contrary to all the cherished habits and 

* acknowledged partialities of my individual existence, if I were 
' to leave it for a moment to be supposed I did not mean •their 
‘ merited and honourable support, — from the profession and 
' practice of music ; a department of human occupation which 

* though it may not compete in magnitude with the awful 
^ interests the conservation of which is so properly the object of 

* anxious solicitude in this place, has at least this in common 
' with any of the others, that it requires such exclusive attention 

* and application as to unfit the applicant from either carrying 
' on any other gainful employment at the^ame time, or changing 
‘ with success to any other avocation after the best part pi his 
" life, the choice and flower of his days, has been devoted to 
^ this. In such a state of things then, there arrives a professor of 
‘ foreign art. I will not injure the cause I plead for, by unfairly 
' supposing that his pow^s are imaginary 6;; exist only in the, 

* sickly feelings or corrupted taste of his audiences ; but I will 

* assume, for the present argumenti that there ia a& exact equa^ 
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* Hty as the circumstances are capable of, between him and our 
' ovvn countrymen. Neither will I attempt to excite prejudice 
' by supposing that liis demands or views are extravagant or such 
' as tend to revolt the feelings of patriotic humanity by compa- 
‘ rison with the pittance of the toil-worn labourer of our own 
‘ country ; — I will not imagine that he is bent on building palaces 
‘ in a foreign land, or on purchasing titles of distinction 

* where unhappily such objects of ambition are to be sold; — 

* but I will assume that he merely meditates a calm and com- 
' petent retreat for his declining years, a modest establishment 

* on the banks of the Arno or the Po, such as if it could be 
‘ transferred to our own society would be the reward of alas too 

* few, but still the ungrudged reward of successful and patriotic 
‘ industry. Nor will I rest the question on the common ground 
‘ of this retreat being purchased by the abstraction of a 
‘ portion of the circulating medium of the country ; for what- 
‘ ever regret I may feel in differing from many most estimable 
‘ individuals,! cannot avoid thinking that on this ground nature 
‘ (if I may be allowed to use the term with no sceptical or irre- 
' verent meaning) has benevolently provided against the occur- 
‘ rence of evil, and tliat the carrying away a portion of the 

* current coin, so long as it has been obtained by the free consent 

* of the holders and the way is open to the influx of the precious 

* metals through the agency of those motives by which it has been 

* wisely decreed that a diminution in the quantity of any coveted 

* production shall of itself create the stimulus to the introduction 
‘ of more, is no otherwise in itself an evil than the carrying away 
‘ of any other article of foreign produce which thewisdom of the 
‘ brightest ages of antiquity has always permitted and in fact 
' encouraged our merchants to export. Having thus laboured 
‘ then, to clear away all extraneous matter, and give to theoppo- 
' nents every advantage they can reasonably desire,, I will conflne 
‘ myself to this single question {?tear), — Is not the mansion by 
' the side of the Arno or the Po, created by the corresponding 

* depression and putting down of the expected and not unfair 
^ reward of some of our countrymen at home ; and is it patriot- 
‘ ism (hear), or justice {hear, hear), or policy (hear, hear, hear), 

* to build up trie edifice in a foreign ancl possibly at some 
‘time a hostile land, which might have been added to our 

* domestio'sum of happiness, to our home-bred mass of power, 

‘ —for. Sir, the public happiness is power,— a unit it may be, 

' but still- a unit, to that aggregate which under the blessing 
' of Providence we will show ourselves'^worthy to enjoy by never 

* ceasing to protect V 

^ If on this part of the argument I should carry my audience ^ 
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‘ along with me, (and why I should apprehend the contrary, 
‘ even though as individuals they were vastly less endued with 

* habits of sound reasoning and practical decision, is what I 
‘ confess myself to be at a loss to understand), 1 would proceed 
‘ to ask in the first place, whether any of the described benefits 
‘ would be diminished, if the colony, plantation, or detachment, 
‘ instead of being at a greater or smaller distance from 
' the geographical limits previously occupied by the main body, 
‘ w^as actually located within them. Would the agriculture, for 

* instance, be less valuable in the eyes of a. politician and a 
‘ statesman, because it had robed with verdure or covered with 
' waving harvests some integral portion of our ancient domain, 
‘ which without it would have been a desert or a marsh ? Is 

* the circumstance of its being remote, in any way essential to 
' its value; oris not its importance on the contrary incalculably 
' increased, by becoming in place as well as in affections an 
^ integral portion of our country ? And next I would ask, if it 
‘ be undeniable that whether the distance be >small or great, the 
' substantial benefits respectively described must arise from the 
‘ adoption of what t will take leave to characterize as the pure 

* and healthy policy of natural patriotism, does it not follow 
^ with equal force, that if these benefits can be attained by 
‘ sacrifices of any inferior amount, the difference is public gain ? 
' I plead for no gratuitous expenditure, no wasteful or unneces- 
' sary payment for what might equally be had without; but I 
' put the question to the sound sense and impartiality by which 
‘ I am surrounded, whether in this as in other corresponding 
^ cases, the rendering of the smaller amount to obtain the 
‘ greater, is not true policy, and in fact the very essence of all 
‘ by which commercial prosperity is to be courted or preserved. 
‘ This is the much abused Mercantile System. This, with defer- 

* ence to all tq whom deference is due, is the portion of the policy 
‘ of our forefathers which has been selected to be made the butt of 
‘ every small wit, the common mark for every cramped and con- 

* traded genius to practise on. A wise man might reasonably hesi- 
‘ tate, and a good man tremble to decide, whetn^er the fearful ingra- 

* titude or abject folly of this conduct may be held to be the more 

* insulting to the Creator and injurious to his creatures/ 

This would be a better defence of the * mercantile ’ juggle, 
than (whether it be in the portfolios of any of its defenders or 
not) has up to this time issued from their presses. , it was 
written every line with ^ consciousness of its unsoundiness ; 
a mere exj^eriment, easy is to ifiteiiard the yni^st 
fallacies with clap-traps, and above att with p^hat laciltty 

a cotitinual reference tc morilt and devotional sentiments may m 
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combined with the worst earthly reasoning and smallest practical 
beneficence. 

The appeal to * humane and Christian feeling/ and all the 
tropes therewith connected, may be disposed of by the state- 
ment that the appealers created, and at this hour sustain, the 
evils they complain of. They have interdicted the industry of 
the poor; and then attach the consequences, to those who oppose 
the attempt to relieve one sufferer by the privation of another. 
If a shipmaster had conveyed his crew and passengers to a 
month’s sail from any land, with a week’s provision left on 
board, and then ‘instead of steering towards any port, should 
* do the pathetic' on the sorrow^s of one part of his inmates and 
the cruelty of not assisting them by taking from the portions of 
some other,— he would present the express image of such 
humanity and such Christianity. It would not be that there was 
not suffering, and that humanity did not desire to relieve it ; but 
that the mode proposed was, like the Factory Bill, a fraud got 
up by the authors" of the general misery, having in view the pre- 
servation and increase of that misery, through the instrumentality 
of the dupes who should be induced to cry out for the removal 
of the minor evil to tlie perpetuation of the greater. 

But the mathematics of the proposition are the important 
part. And first for the ‘ Saint Domingo’ theory. The asser- 
tion then is, that if France by a simple patriotic preference of 
her colonial sugars to South American (the prices in the market 
being supposed the same) raises up a splendid colony like Saint 
Domingo, she gains the Saint Domingo. The answer to which 
is, that all she gains in the existence of her Saint Domingo, 
she gives up in the non-existence of an equal quantity of wealth 
and power of some kind, that might have been raised up within 
her own borders by employing the enterprize and capital sent to 
St. Domingo, in another way at home. If the people who 
would have created the goods at home for barter with South 
American sugar, would have demanded payment, — so do the 
colonists. If^^the colonists spend this money on such produce 
of the mother country as they want for their processes and per- 
sonal consumption, — so would they have done if they had staid 
at home and applied the^r capital and industry to creating the 
goods for barter with South America. 

The best key to the solution of this problem, is in taking the 
diminished'ease ; for magnitude has a wonderful effect in con- 
fusing men’s ideas, and causing the loss of the clue to sound 
conclusions. Take then the case of th^, little African settlement, 
and suppose that a hundred tons of rice can be grown annually 
in the proposed branch-colony by the labour of a hundred indi^ 
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viduals/^nd that there are a hundred individuals in the primary 
settlement to whom from their habits and other concomitant 
circumstances it is indifferent w^hether they go forth to raise 
these hundred tons at the distance of it may be a hundred fur- 
longs, or apply themselves at home to create or collect such 
articles of produce as either directly or by means of some cir- 
cuitous exchange (as for instance let them cut down timber and 
exchange it with shipping for silver or for gunpowder) shall 
procure a hundred tons of rice from the surrounding natives. 
Under these circumstances there would seem j.o be no diflSculty 
in conceding, that putting out of sight what may be called crca- 
dental considerations, the case is one of balance. If the 
governor of the greater Barataria wants an outpost a hundred 
furlongs off, to watch or check some apprehended enemy, the 
branch-colony may chance to answer this purpose, and so far 
save the expense of a lieutenant’s party ; or if on the other 
hand a division of his forces would be an evil* this might be a 
reason for keeping the hundred individuals at home. But either 
of these is a purely accidental consideration, and of no effect 
upon the general question. If then the governor happening to 
have an agricultural and colonizing crotchet, should encourage 
the hundred individuals to go out and establish the branch, and 
should boast of their establishment as a visible step taken at 
the instigation of his great genius towards the general pros- 
perity ; it would be in the power of any man to answer him, that 
all that had been done in the way of colonizing abroad, had 
been effected by the removal of an equivalent portion of a timber 
trade at home, and therefore the difference, if any, reduced 
itself to the difference there might be between havings the 
same number of individuals posted at a distance and atmome. 
And if on the other hand, the governor had nice notions of 
compactness^and rather a high opinion of his personal presence, 
—was in short a little fidgety at the idea of so many precious 
souls being left to follow their own devices out of sight, — he 
would probably throw cold water on the branch project, and 
harangue on the advantages of union and domestic industry. 
But on this side also it would be plain, that as concerns the 
general question. His Excellency’s opiiwon was wool-gathering, 
and that the true and simple state of the case is, that the two 
courses are indifferent, and all the wisdom of the officials caiinot 
make it otherwise. 

U in this state of thinas any argument were attempted 4o be 
got up, touching the advwtage that would arise to the domestic 
manufactures of the pa^nt colony from having to supply the 
wants of the branch estabUshment ; it would be plain t^t the 
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same individuals who were to use manufactures a hundrediurlongs 
off, would also have used manufactures if they had been carrying 
on a timber trade at home, and consequently, though there 
might be some change made in the kind of manufactures 
demanded for consumption, there could be none in the aggregate, 
and all plans, pleas, or pretences, for raising up an aggregate 
increase to the manufacturing interest either by sending out 
the branch settlement or the contrary, would be shadow and 
smoke. And the same conclusion would hold good of any 
attempt to decide one way or the other by the love of country- 
men or of their industry ; unless reason could be shown why 
men should love a rice-planting countryman and his industry, 
and should not love a timber-cutting one. 

If in the progress of events a decided leaning should be dis- 
played towards one course rather than the other,— as for instance 
if a number of individuals should voluntarily remove themselves 
to the branch-settlement, and evstablish the fact of their pros- 
perity by offering more rice, and consequently at a somewhat 
lower price, than appeared in the market antecedently to their 
new speculation; — and if the (iovernor, acting upon his love for 
compactness and his dislike of what he might be pleased to 
view as a species of schism prejudicial to his authority, should 
lay a tax on the rice of the branch-colony by way of wholesome 
check to such irregular proceedings ; — it would be palpable that 
he was in reality forcing men to take the worse mode of rice- 
making instead of the better, and so far injuring and keeping 
back the welfare of the community. And if in the pride of his 
heart he should take some superior officer round his wood- 
cutting establishments, and dilate upon the importance of the 
intere^ which had thus been created by the act of his legisla- 
torial wisdom, it would be competent to any malignant rice-eater 
to interject, that all this had been done at the ej^pense of de- 
stroying something of greater worth that might have been, and 
that the proof was in the tax which it hau been necessary to 
lay in order to prevent the other from growing up instead. 

So on the other hand if the attempt at the branch-colony had 
been made, but it had been discovered that the adventurers 
could not keep soul and<body together by furnishing rice at the 
old market prices ; — and if the Governor in his zeal for foreign 
progress had proceeded to prop up this slight deficiency by 
taxing the rice which should be procured in exchange fbr the 
industry of wood-cutters; — it would- be as plain as in rtm 
other case, that the greater bad been sacrificed for the less, and 
that the Sancho Panza who should poiqt to his distant 
ment as the olfspring of his genius and his policy, woiiM 
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only shown that he was fitter for watching the frying-pans of 
a fat kitchen, than for regulating the interests of assemblages 
of his fellow-men. 

The sole measure then of the general utility or harmfulness of 
such a distant establishment for raising any particular kind of 
produce in preference to procuring it from foreigners by exchange, 
whatever be the scale, (excluding the very limited circum- 
stances under which there may be question of the policy of 
making temporary advances in expectation of distant returns), 
is to be looked for in the fact of its being profitable to the con- 
ductors or the contrary, under a state of non-interfei-ence. If 
the establishment has been gainfully carried on under the free 
competition of all men, there is ground for pronouncing that 
the community cannot have lost ; though not for attempting to 
show oft' the whole of the distant establishment as £i gain to the 
society that could not have been obtained without it. On the 
contrary the fact may be, that there has been neither gain nor 
loss ; — that the establishment abroad has been created by the 
removal of a precisely equal quantity of prosperity of some kind 
that might have been created at home, or at all events of 
a quantity inferior only by the least that was required to turn 
the scale. But if the cockered and favoured establishment, 
(whether it be an establishment for producing cane sugar in 
Saint Domingo, or beet sugar at home), has been raised by the 
operation of bounties or duties laid on other sugar in its behalf, 
— then there is evidence that a pint has been produced by the 
sacrifice of a quart, and there nas been a distinct piece of 
foolery somewhere. But what is true in respect of domestic 
interests, is eciually true of foreign. A Saint Domingo can be 
no accession of strength to France as regards foreign |5owers, 
if it has been only an integral part cut out of what would 
otherwise h^ve been her wealth and strength within her own 
borders; still less if it has been raised up by the sacrifice 
and destruction of a greater quantity of wealth and strength 
that might have been, at home. 

The third or last statement, — which invites a comparison 
between the house raised for the foreign musician on the banks 
of the Arno or the Po, and the house which might be raised np 
in Regent-Street for his English rival if the public would oftly 
patronize home-made music instead,^ — is founded on Iteeping out 
of sight the house or houses, or other benefit equivalait in^ 
whole however subdivided, acGfuing to the dealers in tboee goods 
in which payment oi» the Arno or the Po is veritably made. 
If instead of other goo^s the payment should be made in gold 
either coined or rude, then tlm wneftti be it great or ig 
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to the dealers in the British manufactures directly or indirectly 
transmitted to Peru or elsewhere in consequence, for gold to fill 
up the void ; and if it is not in gold, then to the dealers in the 
wares concerned. The importation of a Roman harper, to be 
paid by a country-house upon the Tiber, is in no way essentially 
different from the importation of Roman harp-strings, to be 
paid for to Rofino and Co. by a house in the neighbourhood 
of the Forum Boarium. It is not the house in Rome, that 
is the English interest to be set off against the, house that 
might be raised fqr the maker of English harp-strings by a 
prohibition ; but it is the house, or benefit equivalent, that is 
to be raised for some individual or class of British traders, who 
are to be the means and instrument of procuring the Roman 
harp-strings, and whose trade will be wantonly and uselessly cut 
down by prohibition of the foreign article, leaving no national 
balance except the loss, detriment, or grumbling of the consumer 
of harp-strings, wfeo is obliged to use bad in the place of good, 
for no earthly benefit to his country's commerce in the aggre- 
gate, but simply to please the fancy whicl) somebody has taken 
for bad harp-strings being* made in England. And in this there 
is nothing but what is common to all cases. Take, for example, 
the case of French silks ; — and it is not the country-house of 
the capitalist at Lyons that is to be set off against the rusm urbe 
of the master monopolist of Spilal-Fields, but it is the improved 
living, whether embodying itself in houses or any other form, 
of all the British workmen and manufacturers who would in a 
state of freedom be employed by the demand for goods to be 
exchanged for silks in France, and by the further expenditure 
of the difference left with the consumer by the absence of the 
monopoly, — to all which must be added, as what finally remains 
upon the balance of the account, an amount equal to this last- 
mentioned expenditure over again, in the shape of the gain to 
the consumer, or if preferred, his enjoyment of the additional 
articles procured for him by the expenditure. If instead 
of paying a higher price for the same article, the effect of the 
monopoly is to make the consumer pay the same price for what 
he considers inferior ; then there is an exact balance as before 
on the gains and losses exclusive of the consumer’s, and what 
finally remains on the negative or losing side of the account is 
the vexation, grief, or in one word loss of the consumer, in being 
made to give the price of the better for what he considers the 
inferior article, for no advantage to the ^?st of the community in 
the aggregate, and for no man’s benefit but the dishonest one’s 
who is anxious to secure sixpence to himself by dint of taking 
greater amount from honest people, ' ^ ^ 
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The case where foreign goods should be paid for with coins 
taken from the circulating medium, may be dilated on more at 
large, since the opponent seems to stand upon it; though it 
was supposed that this portion of the currency juggle had long 
since been abandoned. Every government that coins gold, 
does it by some rule or other having reference to the market 
price of bullion. Some coin as long as ever the coins will buy 
as much metal as is contained in themselves, and the least 
quantity more that will induce men to take the trouble of asking 
to have standard bullion exchanged for an eqpal weight in coins. 
Others, wiser, coin no longer than men will give for the coins 
their weight in metal, and as much more as will pay for the fair 
expense of coining. But whether the government takes the 
wisest rule or not, it takes some rule. And if coins are abstracted 
from the circulation and sent abroad in payment foreign 
goods, the consequence is (as is in fact insisted on by the oppo- 
nents) to make money prices fall or the coin buy more of goods 
of any kind than it did before, till the state of the circulation is 
restored. It must therefore buy more bullion ; and the conse- 
quence of this change in the price of bullion, is to put the 
government, the moment the difference amounts to as much as 
will turn the scale, upon buying more gold tcf make into coins ; 
which addition to the demand for gold, creates just as real an 
addition to the demand for some British manufactures or other, 
as an addition to the demand for Turkey cofiee or any other 
article that is the subject of a transit trade. Do the Tories think 
gold and gold coins are found in parsley-beds, or under apple- 
trees? or in what way do they think the supply is regulated, 
but by the same rules that direct the procreation of any other 
sublunary ware ? If the markets in the gold countrfes are 
already ' glutted with English goods/ a new demand for ten 
thousand ounces of gold will not be a whit less a godsend to the 
English owners. If they are involved to the amount of 100 , 000 /., 
it may be only 40 , 000 /. towards their deliverance ; but 40 , 000 /. 
to a man's account is 40 , 000 /., whether he may chance to be 
involved to the amount of 60 , 000 /. more or not. There is an 
end therefore of the Tory miracle, of our gold running out of 
circulation at the rate of a million a yeajr, and still the wretches 
being able to find a guinea to fee a doctor with ; — ^for it is the 
story of the horn given to Thor to drain, which communteated 
with the sea behind. This is the answer ta the * oirculatidn ' 
fallacy ; an answer quite^ competent to sh#v, that there is no 
harm in foreign goods be|(tg paid for in sovereigns if it 4$ so,h^ut 
on the contrary as much good as in any other transit^, At 
the same time the fact Is understood to be, that French gooda 
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are not paid for by a transit of either sovereigns or bullion, but 
by certain descriptions of English manufactures openly trans- 
mitted through the custom-houses to countries bordering on 
France, and thence conveyed to their destination through the 
agency of what has been denominated ‘ God Almighty's knight- 
errant in defence of honest people against knaves and block- 
heads,’— the smuggler. There is no use in making a secret 
of it; the time cannot be far off when any government will be 
considered as out of the pale of civilized powers, that keeps a 
custom-house tofficer. 

The above is all, the introduction of which appeared to 
hold out a competent motive for reference to the Article 
quoted from. The subsequent attacks on the supporters of 
Free Trade, are such as, though they may confirm the foolish 
in their folly, will lead the inquiring mass to examine for them- 
selves in the writings of the other side whether these things be 
so or not; and thg result can only be favourable to the truth. 
There needs little prompting to find out, that when Mr. Booth 
says, though ^ the general reasoner is satisfied,’ the ^ merchants 
and parties interested are dissatisfied with the unavoidable con- 
clusion,’ — he means Uhe merchants and parties interested in 
the preservation of the monopoly.’ For example, when the 
makers of cotton twist at Blackburn brood over the fact that 
French silks are chiefly paid for in their twist (albeit through 
the intervention of the smuggler),— it would require more evidence 
than has yet been produced, to prove that ^ the merchants and 
manufacturers of Blackburn are dissatisfied with the unavoid- 
able conclusion.’ In the same way when the Westminster Re- 
view is asked to ‘ point to a single branch of trade or manufac- 
ture w*hioh has been benefited by the nostrums of the theorists,' 
—if the meaning is that it should point to any branch of trade 
where the traders rejoice at the loss of what they consider a 
gainful monopoly, the question is a hard and cruel one. But 
if the design was to ask whether any branch could be pointed 
out \thich had been benefited by the removal of the monopoly 
of any other branch, the Blackburn instance is ready in point ; 
and it is equally demonstrable in any other case, that the 
foreign goods imported Jhroiigh the destruction of a monopoly, 
must be either paid for with the goods of some Blackburn or 
other, or (which nobody is given to believe) procured for nothing. 
It may not be ‘ fun’ for a man to give up sixpence he gains by 
a dishonest monopoly ; but still less iait ' fun ’ for honest men 
to give up ninepence, that sixpence, of it may go into the 
pocket of the other. 

Of the same cast and quality is the attempt to quarrel with 
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the demanded substitution of " universal’ for * abstract’ princi- 
ples. Of course ^ universal principles’ meant principles •uni- 
versal [as the Americans say] if true;’ it certainly did not 
mean • universal if ialse.’ There was no attempt to bar 
debate whether any set of principles was true or not ; but 
only to point out and maintain, that there are certain principles 
of which it is possible to ascertain by experiment and the use of 
reason, that if they are true at all they are true universally. It 
is a stale discovery to add, that those who delight to call 
themselves the • practical men/ are men who insist on looking 
at one side only of the practical question, and those they call 
•theorists’ look at all. The so-called 'theorist’ builds his 
conclusions on practical data as well as the other; he makes out 
a regular debtor and creditor account, ending in a balance of 
loss. The man who assumes to himself the title of * practical/ 
declares he has a theory, that it is proper to look only at one side. 


Art. The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe.— 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 

% Essais sur Vhistoire de France. Par M. Guizot.— Paris. 1824*. 

Ti/f R. CROWE has written a respectable history of France ; 

^ — that is to say, as histories at present go in England. It 

is indeed very far from being perfect, being wanting in the first 
place (and the enumeration will be no farther proceeded with) 
in three essentials to the writing of a history in the nine- 
teenth century, a pure style, a faithful and exact quoting of 
authorities, and a competent knowledge of the principles of 
legislative philosophy, without which, at this epoch, a writer 
of history is not a whit above a ballad-monger. Of the last, 
there are fevf traces to be found in M r. Crowe’s volumes ; of 
the want of the second, anybody may satisfy himself by 
glancing his eye along the bottom of the pages ; and of the 
deficiency in the first requisite the following words are exam- 
ples,— vol. i. p. 16, ‘ facile;’ p. 36, ' regular! sation / p, 122, 

' priested in vol. ii. p. 121, it is said of Louis XIV^* England 
was his tributary,’ probably meaning stipendiary. These; 
faults that might easily be weeded out ; but in otlmrs xhoie 
difficult of removal, Mr. Crowe’s book stands strongly 
trasted with the second work cited, MwNGfuixot’s elaoorato 
Essays, ft 

In casting a general view over the histories of England nnd ' 
France, a marked diffi^nce is perceived in the two cwntrtes 
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from the earliest period, at least of what can be called the 
history of England. As the examination is continued more 
deeply, the causes of the difference begin to develope themselves. 
In England, from the end of the 13th century to the present day, 
with something perhaps of a check on the accession of the 
Tudors, the tendency has been towards parliamentary govern- 
ment; — in France, from the same period down to the Revolu- 
tion, or at least to the reign of Louis XIV, when its triumph 
appeared complete, the tendency has been to the establish- 
ment of pure monarchy. It is the remark of M. Guizot, that 
during that long interval, the occasional efforts of the aristo- 
cracy to seize the sovereign powder, and of the people to obtain 
a system of representation, have been but as accidents,— passing 
crises, in which the monarchical system has encountered a few 
obstacles ayd a few perils, but which in the end have only served 
to accelerate its progress. * With the English, on the other 
hand, the attempts at pure monarchy are what appear as the 
accidents, as momentary deviations from the path by which the 
country is advancing. The British parliament, like the French 
monarchy, has had perils to dread and obstacles to overcome ; (he 
history of the two powers is full of vicissitudes, presents equally 
epochs of weakness and almost of nullity ; but upon the whole it 
is the parliament which has presided over the destiny of Great 
Britain, as monarchy ha^over that of France ; the royal power on 
the banks of the Seine, the power of the parliament on those of 
the Thames, has ever been the superior and conquering force, 
to which no victory was useless and no reverse fatal/ — p. 51 1. 
Such nearly from the reign of Edward I. in England and Phi- 
lippe-le-Bel in France, have been the phenomena ; so uniformly 
obserf^able, that M. Guizot thinks the causes must be looked for 
in the preceding times, and that at this early epoch the fate of 
the two countries was decided. To trace their causes, forms 
the subject of an important portion of M. Guizot^s work. The 
following is an abstract of some of them. 

In France, at the moment of conquest, the Gallo-Romans 
were no longer a people, for they were united by no public 
spirit, no political institution; soon after their establishment, 
tne barbarians themselves had ceased to be one also, for the 
institutions and manners which they had brought from Germany 
were unable, in their new situation, to maintain any social union 
among them. Such being the respective conditions of the con- 
querors and the conquered, there aros^etween them no struggle 
which could bring very extensive retjults ; the conquered were 
not in a state to defend themselves, and had no idea of any such 
thing ; the others were incapable of subjecting themselves to any 
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organization approaching to regularity, and did not indeed re- 
qitire it for their security. 

This dissolution of ail general society and government, was 
succeeded by a multitude of particular associations and local 
governments. Thus commenced feudal society. A superior 
power capable of absorbing all these local sovereignties, of con- 
quering anew all these little states, could alone put an end (o 
this pardelling out of society and power. This was the work of 
the monarchical system. 

England presents a different spectacle. •Imftiediately after 
the Norman conquest, two forces appeared on the field, those of 
the Saxons and of their invaders. The former rallied round 
ancient institutions, which were not dead, and became to them 
a sort of guarantee ; the latter immediately established them- 
selves according to the feudal system which was already^heirs. 
A principle of union and a principle of resistance existed 
fromlhe first, in the government and in society respectively. 
But the struggle between the two races was soon exchanged 
for one between the king and the barons. The Norman dynasty, 
strong at its birth in England, was disposed to become tyran- 
nical. Its tyranny found an adversary in a substantial aristo- 
cracy; for the necessity of defending themselves against the 
Saxons, had taught the barons the liabit of acting in concert, 
and had prevented them from insulating themselves in order to 
set up as petty sovereigns. The spirit of association, that spirit 
in which in all ages has lain the secret of the safety of the weak 
in numbers against the strong, of the rich against the poor, 
developed itself. The maintenance of the Saxon institutions 
preserved this spirit in the middle class of proprietors; tfee im- 
possibility of iiidividual resistance forced it upon the high 
nobility. The unity which springs from common deliberation, 
and from the«union of forces amq^ig equals, became the counter- 
poise to the unity of the royal power. The aristocratic coalition 
that was formed against the throne, maintained the struggle with 
suceejss. 

The barons found however, that this struggle could not 
maintaiiied without the assistance of the small proprietor^!/ 
whose rights therefore it was necessary to get apknowlefigi^ 
along with their own. The king, in his turn, ha^i 
seek the assistance of these latter against the high 
which was s^notlier step ffained for them* jBnt the 
element was soon after, iimhe shape of deputies fipm t|)e town^ 
fairly,, introlduced into the government by Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester; which introduction vvas, confirmed, <brj|bp^ 
own purposes at tne time, by the immediately succeeding klngs^ 

VOL, XIX. — Westminster Review. u ^ 
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The sequel is too well known to need repetition. These new 
comers, tlie Commons as they have, been called, at first made 
but a very humble appearance in the assembly of the nation ; — 
scarcely during to raise their eyes from the ground, much less lift 
up their voices, in the presence of the mighty barons. Time, the 
great revolutionist, lias somewhat changed their department. 

In France, from the foundation of the monarchy to the 14th 
century, there was 116 union, all was iildividual; royalty was 
but nominal ; the aristocracy did not form a united body ; there 
were burgesses in the towns, but none in the state. In England 
on the otner hand, from the conquest of the Normans, all was 
collective ; from its commencement, royalty was real ; 150 years 
after its establishment, feudalism separated iiito twd parts, of 
whiclr^, one became the high aristocracy,, the other contributed 
to form the Commons. * Who can fail to ))erceive,^ observes M. 
Ouizot [p.51()], ‘jn this first circuTustance of the formation of 
the two societies, in these characters so dift'eTCiit of their earliest 
age, the true causes of the long difference of their institutions 
aucl their destinies ? ’ 

The patriotism, or vanity, according as it is viewed, of the 
learned in France, lias introduced as many hypotheses of the 
origin of the Franks as any other nation can boast of. M. Guizot 
considers none of these hypotheses to be ba^sed on any evidence. 
Their language, their maimers, the places where they are first 
observed, seem to prove the Franks to be a German people ; 
but tliis is all that is known. Their name is not found in any 
ancient descriptimi, Latin or Greek, of Germany. M. Guizot 
considers as piubable the ('pinion of those who i-egard the Franks 
as a ctinfedr'i alion formed liy the German tribes situated between 
the Rhine, ihcj Maine, and tlio Weser. Such confederations 
were not unknown among barbarian tribes; witness that 
raised liy Arminiiis against the Romans, the *ull~men con- 
federation * whicli gave a name to ancdeiit Germany. Tlie 
word Frnmia is first found on the map culh?d that of Peutinger, 
written on the right bank of the Rhine. It is generally argued 
that the name Franks .signifies free-men. Nothing can be 
affirmed as to Ibe e|)och when the confederation and the name 
arouse. It first appears in history about the year 240. 

After ilni great irruption of the Goths, Vandals,, and Huns, 
in the first half of tlie fifth century upon the Roman Empire, 
and wfien the principal provinces o^Gaul, though still called 
Roman, had in fact fallen into the Imi/dsof new possessors, the 
Frank bands which had established themselves in Belgium and 
on tile banks of the Rhine, were pretty nearly in their ancient 
condition. They could not fail to perceive that it w’^as no longer 
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the Roman Empire they had to attack, and that the whole of 
Gaul lay open to their devastations. ^ 

Such was the state of things towards the end of the fifth 
century when Clovis succeeded his father Childeric as chief of 
the Frank tribe established at Tournay. Between the years 486 
and 509 he succeeded in establishing the dominion of the Franks 
throughout two-thirds of Gaul, and became himself, in the 
words i)f Guizot, ' the first and real founder of the Frank or 
French monarchy/ , • 

The following character of Clovis seems worth quoting.—* 

- ^ In barbarous times as well as civilized, it is by activity^ by that 
indefatigable acti^ty which springs from the necessity of extending in 
every direction his existence, name ahd empire, that a superior makes 
himself acknowledged. The superiority is a living fyid expansive ’ 
force, which bears within itself its principle and end of action, looks 
upon the wide world before it as its domain, and labours to extend 
itself within it, to tak' possession of it, often witliout otlier necessity, 
without other design, than the satisfaction of display. It acts, srt 
to speak, like a predestined power which marches, advances, conquers, 
to glut its nature and fulfil a mission of which it is ignorant of the 
meaning.' 

^ Such, assuredly, was Clovis. Some have pretended to study his 
politics and paint his character ; they have ascribed to' him the combi- 
nationfs, the views, the sentiments sometimes of a cunning and cruel 
despot, at other times of a profound legislator. Others have exclaimed 
against his vices, his crimes, have refused him all merit, all glory, and 
have only beheld in him a fortunate and odious barbarian. Some have 
inventeil a man ; others have mistaken facts. The individual character 
of Clovis is unknown to us ; the far-seeing and regular policy which is 
attributed to him, was impossible in his nation and age. All tl^t can 
lie said, and that is borne out by facts, is that he was, in the midst of 
barbarians, a barbarian endowed with superior faculties and with that 
insatiable activity which accompanies them j one of those m'en whom 
nothing satisfies or wearies, who find in repose only impatience and 
fatigue, born for movement because they bear within tUcVnsClvea tins 
force which moves all tilings, and incapable of arresting their Course 
before a crime, an obstacle, or a danger.' — p. 61. 

The establishment of the Franks in Gaul was slow ai<d 
gradual. The different bands arrived successively and pi5en|ried 
a portion of lerritjjry. They rallied round Clovis, aitd advai^d 
under his guidance into the interior of the country J 
were at his death far from forming a cdnipa^t nation in 
sion of a determinate exieiA df termory . And though ih 
,of time Gaul fell completlly under'the s*ay of, the 
well as assumed Iheir ;“yet that tlie number of the invad- 
ers bore a very small ptopdrtiod io that ofjthe former inhabitants# 
may perhaps be inferred from the circumstance of tlie Latin, 6f at 
. ' " v2 
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least the Gallo-Roman, prevailing so much more in the French 
language than the Frank or German. 

The revolutions seem all that is worth recording, as matter 
either of instruction or interest, of the chronicles of barbarous 
ages; it appears a waste of time and labour, to write or read 
aught else of the political history of barbarians. From their 
domestic and social history something might be learned ; but of 
that, most of the historians that the w^orld has hitherto seen have 
taken care to record nothing ; — exhausting all their art to make 
some purple-clothed and far-descended imbecile appear a hero ora 
statesman, and devoting all their breath to swell the triumph of 
some large robber’s renown. 

M. Guizot ascribes the fall of the Merovingian dynasty to 
other causes than the weakness of the rois faineants ; i)articularly 
to those frequent divisions of States which at the death of the 
Frank kings took place among their children. Five of these 
divisions were ma^e under the Merovingian kings. M. Guizot 
thinks, for reasons there is not room to insert, that the acces- 
sion of Pepin-le-Vieuxin7o2, which substituted the Cavlovingian 
for the Merovingian dynasty, was something more than a change 
of dynasty, and in fact a sort of new victory of the Franks over 
the Gauls. 

Under Charlemagne the social order of modern Europe began 
to develope itself. The flow of the Barbarians towards the 
West was stopped ; Germany itself ceased to be the theatre of 
tlie continual fluctuations of w^andering tribes. The states that 
were formed by the dismemberment of the Empire of Charle- 
magne at his death, were gradually consolidated, and the 
liumaR inundation ceased. 

From the fifth to the tenth century the reign of Charlemagne 
is the only period, when the power and pride of the great land- 
liolders submitted with some degree of regularity to the control 
of the royal power. M. Guizot considers that reign as the most 
vigorous experiment of administrative monarchy which has 
been attem]Ued from the foundation of modern states to 
the time of Charles V. in Spain and Cardinal Richelieu in 
France. He carefully, however, guards his expression. * Let 
no one,’ he mya, ‘ attribute to the administration of Charle- 
magne effects similar to those of which nine centuries later, the 
European monarchies presented an example. In spite of all his 
elForts the. disorder was immense, — th^^unity of his power mce^- 
santly broken.’ — p. 284. { 

Charlemagne had attempted to make himself the sovereign of* 
a great peoj)le and a great Empire. The condition of the coun- 
try was adverse to such an enterprise, and none ofMiis successor^/ 
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was capable of carryint^ it on. Under them the government and 
the people went on dismembering and dissolving themselves. 
There was soon neither king nor nation. Every free and powerful 
proprietor made himself sovereign over his own domains; every 
count, every marq^uess, elfery duke, in the district where he had 
represented the sovereign. The strong hand of the mighty 
ruler was in the dust, and the iron sceptre that it wielded was 
broken, or lay rusting among the heavy armour which his puny 
descendants could not wear. It is another example added to 
the million, of the absurdity of hereditary pow*er, where there 
is not and cannot be any guarantee that there shall be 
hereditary strength and hereditary wisdom. When the form- 
ation of different conditions and powers which now took place 
in France, began to subside, the result took the name of the 
feudal system. Under this the last descendants of Charlemagne 
were far less powerful and independent than the great feuda- 
tories of the kingdom ; but they bore the naifte of king, — which 
though not (o them ‘ a tower of strength, ' was as Guizot says, 
at least * nom imupieF and which therefore was still found to 
j)ossess sutTicient attractions to tempt any robber strong enough 
to seize it. The robber appeared in Hugh Capet. A judgment 
may be formed of the general nature of the tenures of the 
foster-babes of divine right and legitimacy, from the fact that 
the mode in which the ‘oldest dynasty of Europe’ became 
possessed, or in the law language of England ‘seized,’ of their 
throne, was no better than a common theft. ‘ He acquired 
by it,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ a dignity rather than a power. The 
feudal republic was menaced only in the distant future, which 
was the last point on which it had any jealousy. No rev^jlutiou 
ever was more insignificant at the time it took place, and more 
fruitful in great results in the end.’ — p. 85. 

Of the fourth Essay, ‘ on the Political Institutions,’ an 
extract or two will be given : — 

‘ From Clovis to the establishment of the feudal system arc found 
the following kinds of hinejices or grants of lands. 

‘ 1 . Such as are revoked at the will of the donor. 

‘ 2. Temporary. 

‘ .3. Granted for life. 

‘ 4. Given or retained hereditarily. 

It ij$ impossible to follow M. Guizot in the elaborate exami^ 
nation into which he e^^rs of each of these speeijim of grants. 
A brief account will hov^ver be given of the precurium, whioh 
comes upder the second n^d of t^porary benefices. 

In the Roman law the gratuitous grant of the usufruct of a 
property, for a time limited and for Uie most part short, w«8 
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termed precarium. After the conquest, the ecclesiastics often 
farmed the property of their respective institutions for a deter- 
minate quit rent, by a contract which they also called precaritun, 
the time of which was usually for one year. Occasionally to 
secure the protection of some powcrftil neighbour they would 
make this temporary grant gratuitous. Sometimes also the 
grantee, taking advantage of his strength, did not pay the 
quit-rent agreed upon, and yet retained the grant. During 
the seventh century the King and Mayors of the Palace 
employed their* credit or latlicr their authority with the church, 
to obtain for their clients advantages of this nature under the 
title of precarin. The strange contrast of the meaning of the 
term as defined above, with the manner of obtaining the grants, 
recalls the ‘ benevolences’ of some of the English kings. 

When Charles Martel, vigorously pushing the wars which he had 
to sustain, repressed the petty tyrants who throughout all Fraiu-c had 
mude themselves sufircme, necessity determined him to take from the 
ecclesiastics a great number of domains which he added to the royal 
ones, and then divided them among his warriors*. IVobably Chailes 
INlartcl at tiiat time did more than merely cause clinrch pro|)crty to 
be granlod or retained under tlio title of prpiutria 5 he absolutely 
(Iis[)ossessed the elunelich of property, wdiicli he conferred in the 
shape of grants emanating from and held of him. Ikit rafter tlie 
death of Charles Martel, and when his son Poj)iii ascended the throne, 
the clergy, of whom Pepin had need and whose sufl'rages he wished to 
obtain, exclaimed loudly against this spoliation. In the letter which 
they addreSvSed in 858 to Louis-lc-Gerrnanitjue, the bishops themselves 
related what then took jdace. Saint Eucherc, bishop of Orleans, 
say they, wlio now reposes in the monastery of Saint Trudon, being 
at his prisons, w^as carried off into life eternal, and tlicre, among other 
things which the Lord showed hii^, he saw Prince Charles delivered 
to the torments of tlic damned in the lowest regions of hell. Saint 
Euchcre iinjuiring of the angel his guide, what was the cause of it, 
the angel replied that it was by tlic judgment of the Saint wliose pro- 
jierty he had plundered, and who at the day of the last judgment will 
sit with God to judge men. In the meantime till the coming of that 
day, tlie body and soul of Charles are (/Vim//cef a prey to eternal 
punishment 3 and he is punithed, not only for his own sins, but also 

* Chrouicon Ccntulcnsc, dans Ic Recucil des Historiens dc France, 
tom. iii. p. 852. 

t There is- a coincidence worth remarking between the ccclesiai^Uoal 
and heathen notions of infernal punishment and justice. Cburleis is 
punished before trial. This appears to haveJiecn the practice of Rhada- 
inanthus, Chief Justice of the Greek and l^ntan place of torment: 

* Casligatquc audltque dolos, Bubigltquc fateri,’ 
or, as Sir Edward Coke has translatod it| First he punisheth and then he 
Imreth, 
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for the sins of all those who bad ^iven their goods 
tor the necessities of tlic serviuMs of Christ and the poor, in order to 
redeem their souls. Saint Eucbere, having come to lii nisei t* [revenn d 
hd\ sent for Saint IJonifaee, Fulriul abbot of Saint l*)cnis, and the 
first chaplain of King Pepin, and after relating these things to 
them, told tliein to go and visit the sepulchre of Charles, in order that, 
if they did not find his body Ibcre, they miglil believe in the truth of 
his story, 'fbe latter, going to the said nionastciy of Saint Denis 
where Cdiarloa had been buried, caused his sepulchre to be r»pened, and 
immediately they saw a dragon come put of it, and the tomb was 
found all blackened witiiin as if it liad bWn burn|. We have ourselvt s 
seen sueb of the witnesses of that speetaele as lived to our lime, and 
they attested to us witJi their own mouths what they had seen and 
heard. Pepin, son of C'harles, being infonned of the above, convoked 
the synod at Leptincs, where a legate of the Holy See named Cicorge 

jnesided with St. Boniface 3 aftd then ho caused to be restored 

to the churclics all that he could recover of tiie church property, which 
iiifl father had usur[iod. And as he could not restore the whole, by 
reason of the war wiiich lie then sustained against Waifer, prince of 
Aquitaine, lie asked the bishops to grant the said propcity under the 
title of prveand, ordering (hat the quit-rent of it should be paid with 
exaelncss to the ehmelies, as is pii'seribed in the book of the ('apitula' 
lies of the King, till the time when the property itself conhi return to 
tliem.’* — ji. Pjp. 

On 111 c subject of or grunts M. Guizot comes to the 

following conclusion : — 

1. ‘ Originally and generally the grants were made under the title of 

usufruct and for life, provided that the grantee remained faithful to 
the grantor. ^ 

2 . * The course of events constantly tended to render them heredi- 
tary.*— p. Hfl. ^ * 

M. Guizot, alluding to the misiukes of those who place 
liberty in tlu 3 infancy of society, observes, ^ 

‘ Wo sec it there indeed, but for a single moment, in the very 
cradle of society. As long as the eonimiinity is small in luunber and 
confined within a narrow space, — as long as its members in general 
lead en commun tlic same kind of life and one occupied with very 
simple interests which they pursue in concert, — in a tribe of shepherds, 
in a band of hunters or warriors, — liberty is not altogether without 
reality or guarantee. Each individual has his importance, and no one 
is placed, in r^sjnl to another, iti a situation too unequal. The strength 
of each is sufficient, or nearly so, to protect him j and as they five 
almost always togethe^^'unlted by the sarte intei*est or the saihe 
design, those sentiments ^ natural sytnpathy, those first notions of 
reason and justice which develope themselvtes hf 'man almost at the 
very sight of his fellow/ are also sufficient to cause the members of 
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the assoriiition not to suffer bodily strength to reign alone in tl»eir 
relations, but iimtiuilly to guarantee their principal rights/ 

^ Thus when we ascend to the first dawn of social life, when we 
penetrate into the small and primitive circles of nomack families or 
barbarous warriors, in s})itc of violent ])iissions and brutality of 
manners we meet with sentiments, habits, and even institutions or 
rather customs, w'hich recognize and defend liberty/ — p. 186. 

This attempt to eulogize the patriarchal state is an instance of 
the way in which men geijgralize in the teeth of evidence. The 
best authentica'ted 'histories possessed of the nomadic state, those 
viz. of Cain’s family, of Abraham, of Jacob’s sons, &c. &c., prove 
anything but ' those sentiments of natural sympathy, those first 
notions of reason and justice, which develope themselves in man 
almost at the very sight of hig^ fellow.’ They prove on the contrary 
that man in that state regards his fellow, even though that fellow 
be his very brother of the same blood and breeding, precisely as 
any wild beast regards another wild beast which it meets in the 
forest. If the beast has eaten and is ' full of bread,’ he possibly 
win pass his brother wild beast with a growl of greeting, the 
courtesy of the *woods or the desert ; but if he is fasting, he 
will turn and rend his brother beast if he can, and if he cannot, 
his brother will rend him. This is the liberty and law of 
nature which some jurists talk of. 

The ivehrgeld w^as the composition or sum paid by the mur- 
derer to the family of the murdered. M. Guizot gives a table, 
which he says is only a selection from the laws of the different 
German nations, from which he endeavours to show that the 
origin and rank of the individuals were not the only element of 
the we(irge1d; but that the circumstances attending the offence, 
and the usefulness or rarity of the man killed, were equally 
taken into consideration. Room can only be madorfor a few of 
the cases given in the table. 

1800 sols [solid! ] for the murder of a free barbarian, compagnon du 
roi (in trust e regidj, attacked and killed in his 
house by an armed band, chez les Francs Saliens. 
960 - - 1 . The .iluke, chez [les Bavarois, 2. The bishop, 

chez les Allemands, 

610 - - - The duke's relations, chez les Bavarois. 

500 - - - The deacon, chez les Ripuaires. 

400 - - - 1. The sub-deacon, chez les Ripuaires. 2. The 

deacon, chez les Allergnnds. 3. The same, chez 
les Francs Saliens. / 

300 - - - The Roman, the King’s guest, chez les Francs 

Saliens. ‘ 

IGO • - • The freeman in general, chez les Allemandst 
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150 


100 

75 


45 


10 


20 


- Thr Optlmas or Grand Bonr^ ufgnou ,iih{\n by the man 

whom he had attacked. 2. intcndaiits of a 
domain of the King, chez Ics Bourguignons. .3, 
the slave bon ouvrler vn or, ibid. 

- The man of middle rank, [mcdiocris] under the same 

cireimisLanecs. 

- The man of mferior condition, [jninor persona] chez 

ks Bourguignons. 

- Tlic barbarian slave, cn)|)loyed in l»is njaster’s per- 

sonal service, or on messages, chez les Bourguig- 
nons. , ‘ , • 

- 1. The serf of the church and of the king, chez ks 

Allemands. 2. The Roman tributary, chez ks 
Fraiics Saliens. 

- 1. Tlie simple freed man, chez les Bnvarois. 2. 

'J'he herdsman who herds forty hogs, chez ks 
Allemands. 3. The shepherd of eighty sheep, ibid, 
&c. 

- The slave, chez ks Bavarois. • 


* The life of a slave,’ observes M. Guizot, ^ who was a good 
worker in gold, was worth more amongst the Burgundians than 
that of a free man of the middle class ; as was also that of the 
oplimas when this last was killed after having been the aggres- 
sor,’— p. 202. 

The following is a good reason for the nobles beginning to 
seek those places about ^court which barbarian vani^ had es- 
tablished. It may be remarked en passant, that while M. Guizot 
attributes the institution of those places to a desire to imitate 
the ceremonial of the palace of the Roman emperors, M. Dulaure 
in his History of Paris mentions this as one of the customs in- 
troduced by the Franks into Gaul, and contrasts it with the 
practice of the Romans who he says were served by slaves and 
not by men of illustrious birth. True, no doubt ; but did not 
the Byzantine emperors introduce that court ceremonial, too 
complex certainly to be all at once invented by the barbarous 
Franks ? From the court of the King it spread, as M. Guizot 
rightly remarks, among the castles or petty courts as they may 
be called of the great proprietors, who were a sort of petty kings 
in their own domains. As M. Dulaure describes it, the pheno- 
menon bears a very paradoxical appearance^ for he altogether 
fails to account for it. 


* It would be wrong,’ ^ays M. Guizot, *to attribute to vanity or 
avarice alone, the eagerne^ with which the places about court were 


• p. 198-^201. 
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immediately sought after; there wab an inducement concerned, still 
more powerful. was a resource against ennui, the solitude and 
the monotony of existene(‘. Jhirbarians are no less eager than civilized 
nations, for emotions and amusements ; and in France of the seventh 
century, tliis want did not everywhere linil, as in our days, the means 
of satisfying itself. Tlie time that was not eiu|)h)yed in war and 
banquets, was void and ihc life insipid. Tlic new masters of the 
<ounlry disilained woil, and did not kiiow liow to employ their 
leisure." — p. 2()P. 

The following passage, descriptive of the origin of the no- 
blesse, is im[)brUi\il enough to be extracted entire. 

‘ I can now, if 1 do not mistake, resolve witbouf mnch diffienlly a 
(picstion whicli still divides our most learned publicists, the (piestion of 
the primitive origin of the noblesse and its ])rivilegcs. Montes(juieii 
has looked for it in tlic quality of Leudr‘' ; according to him, ihcjideles 
of the King, the ‘ antrustions,’ first formed a body of nobles, and thence 
all the noblesse is sj)rung. M. de lloiilainvilliers, and in our days M. de 
Montlosier, have attac ked this ])()siti()n. In their eyes, the only nobles 
arc the Franks 3 anil nobility belimgeil to the ijuality of free 
harharian, not to that of /e/u/c of the King, lloth syslems arc ineom- 
j)lcte and fallacious. In going hack to the first ages of the monarchy, 
two facts arc certain ; one, that the Franks, by that title alone, 
)K)sscsscd over the ancient inhabitants of the country a pre-eminence 
at once real and legal 3 the other, that tlic (tnfi nsfions, whether Franks 
or Chmls, possesseil over the other free men, whether of barbarous 
origin or not, a real j)re-emincnee that was continually increasing. 
'J'hc quality of Frank, of free barbarian, was, it is true, liereditary 
with its advantages, while originally that of antrusUon and its advant- 
ages were purely j>ersoiial. Hut the course of events was destined to 
[dace these twa) classes of men in situations precisely inverse. The 
quality of antrusfion, its advantages and the pre-cmincncc which 
was derived from it, had a tendency to become hereditary ; that of 
Frank, of free barbarian, on the contrary to be abolished and to lose 
its primitive advantages. Far from being saflieiently powerful to 
found the nobility of his family, a Frank, by that title alone, was 
not even sure to transmit to it his freedom. A division took place 
among the free barbarians ; some by the j^osscssion of bhujievs, of 
j)ublic ofiice.s or places about court, passed into the class of leucle^ 
either of tlic King or of some jjowerful proprietor, and the nobility of 
their successors had its oriuin in the perpetuation of those advantages 3 
the greater number, who cither could not obtain or couftl not preserve 
them,* soon saw, in despite of their origin, their liberty compromised and 
tbeir descendants sunk into the condition of husbandmen {colons) or even 
of serfs. So that, if we wish absolutely to apply the term nobility, which 


* Leude seems to he the same as the modem German kntf, which when 
joined with meine signifies—* my servants or dfomestics/ 
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is the work of time, to an epoch when lime licul yet acknowlerlgcd and 
guaranteed nothing* wc must say that the free men were a nobility in 
dissolution, in decay, and the hades a nobility in ])rogr(*MS.’ 

‘ This then is all that can be alTirmcd. On the one side, it is in the 
class of leudes rather than in that of Frankh that llie modern noble^se 
has had its birth. On the other, there <lid not exist, from the oth to 
the lOth century, any real noblesse, since the origin of the h'lanks did 
uotsecureto themtheperpetnationof real superioi il yiipon which nobility 
is founded, and since tlic hades had not jiossossed this cither i’m a 
lime sufficiently long, or in a manner sulliciently stable, for their 
de facia superiority to law to have become a heredipiry jight, acknow- 
ledged by the people and sanctioned by the laws.’ 

‘ That there were among the lendes of the highest consideration a 
great number of GallO-Uomans canniit be doubted. Gregory of 
Tours, and the contemporary historians, furnish exainj)les of it at every 
step^ sometimes in speaking of a duke, a count, a mayor of the 
palace, a favourite, they say expressly that he was a Koman ''' by 
birth j sometimes the names plainly reveal the Koman origin. 
Often ifonians are found coneealed under harbarows names, for the 
conquered translated their names into the language of the conquerors. 
Tims the brother of the duke Luj)us, by l)irth a Koman, was called 
; and liis son, who was bislio]) of Klicims, Ibm-wfdfus ; 
fantastic combinations where the mixtiue of the wonKs bo no wed fix nii 
the two languages, bctra\s at once both the recollection of the ancient 
country, and the avowal of the domination of tlie coiujuerors.* 

' Not only rich and free Romans, but freed men, and even slaves, ob- 
tained a place among the King’s lendes. Leudastesf, Andarchiusj, 
Cnndo§, having risen from the lowc'st state of servitude, acquired 
immense fortune, and raised themselves to the highest dignities of the 
State.’ 

' Thus was formed the class of Icudes, which took no account of 
origin or any legal rank, and collected round a chief, whether king 
or great proprietor, all the men, with whom accident, theif awn 
industry, favour, or nefic.ssity lodged the op[)ortunity of serving him 
in exchange for his benefits or his protection. The hudes did not 
possess under that title, at least at their origin, any acknowledged ex- 
istence, any determinate rank in the stale.’ — p. 215. 

Does not what follows seem somewhat at variance with M. 
Guizot’s general views as advanced in the course of his work ? 

^ They became the vioi of a man j acquired rights only from him* 
contracted duties only towards him j precarious rights, vague duties, 
incessantly violated or misunderstood, but which notwithst^|jK9ing 


^ • Bv this term is meant tlft inliabitants of Gaul at the time of the irrup* 
tion of the Franks. ^ 

t Aimoiu, de Gestis Francor* 1< iii* c* 42. 
t Gregor. Tun J* iv. c.47^** 

§ Fortuuat. Cariri? I, vih c. 16. 
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gave birth to particular associations, alone caj)ablej in the midst ot* 
confusion and universal Change, of receiving some degree of rule and 
attaining some portion of stability. Afterwards took place, in spite of 
a multitude of accidents, the amalgamation of the conquering and con- 
quered nations 3 the Homan who remained free and rich, took his station 
in the midst of the Franks who had established themselves in liis canton. 
A very short time after the conquest, the two seem to <lisappear ; 
the general history of France is scarcely anything but that of 
the king and his hudefi ; the history of each locality, that of the chief 
whose influence prevailed there, and of the leiidcs who rallied 
round him. k is„ in short, with the lendes that feudal society com- 
menced 3 they stand between the compagnons erranis of the (ierman 
chiefs and the vassals of the middle age, as the hrnvjices do between 
the presents of horses or arms and the fiefs.’— 21 G. 

Now if, as M. Guizot says, the leudes formed the only 
nobility, or to speak more correctly, the only persons of rank and 
consideration, those great proprietors who had tiieir bands of 
leudes attached to them, must themselves have been the leudes 
of somebody, for instance of the king; — an inference which 
seems to invest the kings with more power and influence, than 
the general bearing of M. Guizot’s evidence would seem to allow 
them to have possessed duiing the period in question. 

An anecdote quoted by M. Guizot in a note at p. 228, 
from the CJironicle of the Monk of Saint-Gull, may furnish 
a good example to those who have bishopiics to give away 
at the present day. Charlemagne had entrusted to the care of 
a certain learned person, for’ the purpose of being instructed, 
a number of young persons, some of whom were of liigh birth, 
some of the middle, and others of tlie lower class. On his 
return from one of his campaigns, ^ he ordered that the young 
peop'ie should come before him, and bring their subjects of 
study. The young persons of middle -lind inferior condition, 
yiresented to him work well executed and ornamented with all 
the beauties of science * ; but the young persons of family only 
presented work imperfectly executed, and betraying their idle- 
ness. Then the sage king, imitating the justice of the Sovereign 
Judge, placed on his right hand those who had worked well and 
said to them ; I tliank you, my children, for you have fulfilled 
my orders, and done your duty as far as in you lay ; now exert 
yourselves to attain perfection ; I will give you bishoprics and 
rich monasteries, and will always hold you in honour.” Then, 
turning towards those w^ho were on his left hand, and awakeiyng 

^ It is difficult to guess what is the precise meaning here, unless it 
is somcthiiiff similar to the uuderstanding '’bf the ‘beauties of science,’ 
entertained uy country schoolmasters 
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their conscience by the fire of his glances, he addressed them 
ironically, avec I eclat de la fotidre, in these terrible words ; 

You, young nobles ; you, the sons of the great ; you, who are 
elqgant and delicate; you, who have trusted to your birth and your 
wealth ; you have neglected my orders and your own sanctifi- 
cation ; you have given yourselves up to debauchery, to gaming, 
to idleness or vain pursuits therefore, with his usual oath, 
raising his head and hand towards heaven, ‘‘ by the King of 
Heaven,’’ said he, I make small account of your nobility and 
elegance, though others admire you ; and be Well assured that 
if you do not repair your negligence by assiduous labour, you 
will never obtain anything good from Charles,” 

Koyalty had, observes M. Guizot, a double origin, one mili- 
tary, the other religious. A wandering tribe of warriors must 
have a chief ; and every nation refers the ancesti^ of some 
certain family to its first heroes, of whom it has made gods. 

^ The German W'awiors raised their chief upon a buckler, and pro- 
claimed him king. Tlie kings of the Goths, the Saxons, and the 
greater number of the German tribes that became nation.^, callctl 
themselves the descendants of Thuiskon or of Odin, or some other 
hero of the fabulous times who ranked among the national divinities. 

Hence the mixture as regards royalty, of election and 

inheritance, which is found in the first age of modern monarchies. 
Hence the fact almost universal, that the election was scarcely ever 
made but from the members of a single family, invested with tlie 
privilege of giving to tlie people its kings,’ — p. 29k 

^ The fundamental distinctive character of barbarous royalty is, that 
it was a personal, not a public-f^)ower 5 a force maintaining itself 
against other forces, not a magistracy in tlie midst of society. In other 
times or places royalty has been founded sometimes on religious belief, 
which making of the monarch the rcpresentaVive of the Divinity, 
commanded submission as a duty ; sometimes on the general conduct 
of the people,* who saw in the prince the depositary of the power 
of the society, the protector or interpreter of the common interest. In 
both cases it is the institution that was strong, not the man^ .... 
From the 5th to the 10th century, it was quite otherwise with the 
Franks. — p. 305. 

The 5th Essay contains a powerful dissertation on the political^ 
character of the feudal regime. The author enters into 
investigation of the causes of that hatred with which the ifeUdal 
aristocracy was invariably regarded by the people,— that d^ep, 
ineradicable, unutterably hatred, which was burnt as it wbrfe 
into their very being, and^with that only could end ; — a hatred 
which went down to their descendanta line the outward, fkce and 
form of the progenitor, 

In another of hie essays, M. Ginzot has shown pretty strong* 
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evidence, that the opinion generally entertained not only by the 
public at large but by many savans, that a broad line of dis- 
tinction was drawn between the conquerors and the conquered, 
— ^the former settling at once into masters and seigneurs, 4he 
latter into slaves and vassals, — is altogether erroneous. The 
truth rather was, that many of the richer and more*influential of 
the conquered Gauls would rise into the place of seigneurs or 
proprietors, while many of the poorer, weaker, or less 
energetic of the conquering Franks would sink into the 
class of slaves ai'id vassals. M. Guizot is of opinion that the 
other hypothesis arose from an anachronism, which transported 
the 10th century back to the 6th, and supposed that feudalism was 
formed all at once such as it was 600 years later. In the lOlh 
century, the question was no longer of Franks and Gauls, con- 
querors arfd conquered ; but a certain number of individuals 
under the names of seigneurs and vassals, each esttiblished in his 
own domain, and*bound together by feudal re|jjtions, were masters 
gf the population and the soil. This domination was not uni- 
versal. Some proprietors of freeholds [a/leux] remained with- 
ogt (he pale of the regime of fiefs ; certain cities, particularly in 
the South of France, preserved ceitain franchises; among the 
mass of the people there was in some places pure servitude, in 
others some remains of liberty. In short feudalism, in the words 
of M. Guizot, ‘ was a confederation of petty sovereigns, of petty 
despots, unequal among themselves and having towards one 
another duties and rights, but invested with an arbitrary and 
absolute power in iheir own domains over their personal and im- 
ined iate subjects.' [p. 355]. ^ In this,’ he adds, ' consists the dis- 
tinction between feudalism and every oilier kind of aristocracy,’ 

The reason assignied by M. Guizot why the worst despotism 
of a single man, though when followed out to all its consequen- 
ces really more pormcious, has ap[)eared more tolerable than 
feudalism, — is (but in great monarchies men obtained at, least 
some ^rt of equality and quiet. 

" Liberty, ccpiiility, and (juirt, from the 10th to the 13th centhry, 
were alike unknown to the inhabitants of the domams^of every 
'suzerain. Their sovereign was at their door ; not one of them was * 
hill from his sight or removed from his power. Of all tyrannies th« 
worst is “thfit which can thus count its subjects and see from its 
chair the limits of its empire. It is in such circumstances that the 
caprices of "the human Avill display thems^^lves in their most ihtoler- ’ 
able and fantastic shape, and with irresiUiblc promptitude of action. 
It was flien that the inequality of conditir^rrs made itself most severely 
felt ; wealth, strength, iodepeudence, all hnpian advantiiges presentetF 
themselves every, instant in contrast with misery, weakness^ and 
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servitude. The inhabitants of fiefs had to submit at once to the 
constant presence of war, privilege, and absolute power.’ — p^ 357. 

^ Is it surprising that such a system met fiom the people more 
hatred than even those which reduced them to a servitude more mono- 
tonous' and more durable? As much despcjtisin was there, as in the 
purest monarchy; privilege, as in the most concentrated aristocracy. 
And both appeared under the mostoirensi\c form, thedes[)otisTn wasnot 
weakened by the remoteness and elevation of a tlirone ; the pri\ilege 
was not veiled under the majesty of a great body ; both beloved to n 
man always present and always single, always the neighbour of his 
subjects, never called upon in deciding on their lot, fo surround himself 
with his equala.’— p. 358. 

Out of the long chaos of the five centimes that preceded tlie 
10th, sprang the feudal system. This was the first step from 
barbarism towards the social stale ; not a very long step, it is 
tiue, but still a ste|). 

‘ The feurhil system had scarcely roiKinered, be^re it was again 
attacked. On the one side by the mass of the people endeavouring to 
roeon(|ucr some liberty, some ])roperty, some rights ; on the other by 
royalty laboui'ing to recover its imblie character, to become again the 
Ijead of the nation.’ — p. 362, 

The King is described (p. 3G3) as being now the first of the 
feudal seigneurs, labouring to make liiinself the master of all, — 
to change his suzerainete into sonreraiuelc. The cause of the iil- 
eflective resistance made by the feudal aristocracy is expressed 
very liappily and forcibly. * Ses raugs flaient point serrh; elte 
oppumaii et rhistnit individuellement' — p. 3G5. 

Tlie leading difi'ercnce between the French and English barons 
was this. The French barons in the lltli century were sover-* 
eigns ; the English barons were never morf than arisloorats. 
One by one the b'reuch were comjUered by their suzerain^ the 
English united conquered their sovereign. 

The subjdct*af the ' original contract’ or ‘ fundamental civil 
])act’ has given rise to much discussion, 'riie following remaiks 
relating to it appear worthy of quotation. 

* Thefirst struggle which arises between jmwer and liberty, has always 
for its object the acknowledgment of rights. In fact indtyidual 
liberties arc nothing, so lung as they are not at knowledged as public 
rights, as the law of the country. It is then only. that socW 
minexion can be said to be estahlishea between those 
rights and those they have cause to lear. - They nittst te jhfilifl |tr4l‘ 
imion which has certain pnneipks, certtUn recipfccKii^ dulltss ijI rdm- 
inon. It is possible that on hpth sidea this iiMoii lOftyhe 
unwritten. But it is indls[ieiwah)e ihrft real ; rwitbout th|ri^ 
is only servitude or war. in this fiense that U may bejsim tiiat 

bociety is founded on a 401. ' . - i 
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It would be superflous after the analyses and quotations given 
above, to attempt to praise a work which already possesses a 
European reputation, though utterly unknown in England ex- 
cept to a few men of letters. It is hoped however, that even in 
these, the reader will have found sufficient to enable him to 
appreciate the debt which the historical literature of Europe 
owes to the labours of M. Guizot. 


Art. III .— Brief Description of Nova Scotia^ with platens of the 
principal Harbours, including aparticuUtr Account of the Island of 
Grand Manan. By Anthony tockwood, R.A. Professor of Hy- 
drography, Assistant Surveyor General of the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and Cape ^Breton.— 4*^. 1828. pp. 102. Hydrographer’s 
Office, (Admiralty. 

maritime energy of mankind was necessarily confined 
within mos\ narrow limits, till the discovery of the com- 
pass, — or, rather, till the period when that instrument was 
first brought into general use ; for the time of its invention is 
shrouded in mystery, and the name of its discoverer a secreli, 
Among numerous assertions and conjectures, it is reported to 
have been known to an Emperor of China 1120 years before the 
Qbristian era*; to have been in use in the days of Solomon f; 
to have been known to the Greeks and Romans; and to have 
been merely brought by Vasco de Gama into Europe from the 
coast of Africa, where he found it in use among the Arabians 
who traded with the African nations if. To reconcile opinions 
so conflicting and laying claim to such high antiquity, is iiu- 
posst’ble ; and to elicit truth fiom them, hopeless. Time may 
discloiie facts that have been long hidden in darkness ; on time, 
therefore, must depend all addition to the present stock of 
knowledge on this subject. ^ 

The introduction of the compass into general use was, as might 
be expected, accomplished gradually ; priority being claimed by 
the Spaniards among the European nations. If the laws called 
Las Leyes de Partidas be entitled to the date aitribi|ted to them, 
the invention was not only known, but was in use among the 
seamen 4)f that nation, in the middle of the thirteenth centory j 
because in^ one of those laws there is the following pasBa|;e»^^ 
asi coma los pmrineros se guinn en la noche obscura pov et agujonh^ ^ 
* as mariners steer in dark nights by means of the compass/ 
plainly indicating that it was in com^pon use, WhateviM * 

r 

* Hultoa’s Mathematical Dictionary^ “'f Bochsrdi Ohanaain, 
cap. 58. ” I Lafi.teaii, History of Portuguese Discovery in the New 
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the degree of credit which this evidence deserves, the use of the 
compass was probably, at that early period, confined to short 
voyages, and cannot be considered to have obtained geneial 
adoption, or to have been used on the ocean, until the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. 

Equal doubt and obscurity altacli to the invention and 
the inventor of sea charts, nor can the various improvements in 
tlieir construction be always awarded to the lawful owners ; the* 
variations are many and progressive ; the improvements are 
visible, and can often be traced to a definite , period of intro- 
duction, but contemporary history has neglected to couple the 
name of the inventor with that of the discovery ; and this ab- 
sence of proof has afforded an ample field for the conjecture of 
modern writers, who have too often sup|)lied facts by fictions, and 
substituted prejudice and opinion for lucid arguments and sound 
conclusions. Many were the grades through which the chart 
had to pass in the progress from rudeness to the beauty and exact- 
ness which it has now attained; the genius of the meclianic, 
the learning of the philosopher, the intrepidity of the seaman, 
and the patronage of princes, have all been taxed to increase its 
perfection and complete its utility. 

A modern chart, if it detail a survey of any considerable 
extent, is generally accompanied by a book of instructions, in 
which the dangers included within the limits of the survey are 
described, and the bearings of remarkable objects on the coast 
assigned. The work, however, of Mr. Lockwood assumes a 
more extensive character, and includes in its object a geogra- 
phical description of the provinces to which it relates. 

Under the term Nova Scotia was originally comprehended not 
only the province which still bears that name, but New Brmis- 
wick, Cape Breton, and Prince Edweird’s Island ; being between 
Lat. 43" and 49" N. ; Long. 60" and 67" W. ; 400 miles in length, 
and of various* breadths, from 40 to 150 miles. In 1784, this 
was divided into two governments, viz. New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia ; and in this reduced extent. Nova Scotia measures 
240 miles in length, and from thirty to sixty miles in breadth. 
Joined to the main land by a narrow isthmus at the northern 
extremity of the Bay of Fundy, the province of Nova Scotia is 
a peninsula, and lies to the westward of New Brunswick. Its 
discovery is generally attributed to Sebastian Cabot, about the 
year 1497, w&le he was in the employ of our Henry the Seventh ; 
but that prince, as well as -several of his successors, appear to 
liave set little value on the discovery, for no attempt was made 
to render it useful to the country. The first effort to form a 
settlement upon it, was raaae by' the French in the year 1698, 

VOL. XIX. — Westminste?' Review* x 
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when tl)e Marquis de la Roche landed a large body of convicts 
upon Sable island j but a great portion of these unfortunate crea- 
tures perished foi want, the remainder were conveyed back to 
France, and the attempt to settle proved totally unsuccessful. 
Persuaded of the value ol‘ a settlement on this spot, and undis- 
Tuayed by former misfortunes, the French renewed the specula- 
tion, and with better success, within six years afterwards. In 
1G04 MM. T)e Monts, Champlain, Petrlncourt, and numerous 
settlers arrived from Franet', landed on the main land of the 
provinee, anfl after surveying it minutely, founded tlie town (»f 
Port Royal, now called Annapolis; took formal possession of 
the country, which they named Acadia ; and De Monts assumed 
the character of Governor, acting under the commission of the 
King of France. This colony however, disappointed the ex- 
])ectation of all the ])arties engaged in its settlement ; it had 
1 ) 11 1 a ten years duration, for jealousies and feuds soon sprang 
up between tlie< inhabitants of the new colony and those of New 
F.ngland, their immediate neighbours. As usually happens, acts 
of irritation and aggression were numerous on both sides ; which 
led in 1014 to open hostilities, the colony being in that [year 
destroyed by a New England force, under the command of 
Sir diaries Argal, who destroyed the patent of the King of 
France, and removed the greater part of the settlers into the 

i u’ovince of Canada. Nova Scotia was finally ceded to 
England by the treaty of [Urecht, and the cession was confirmed 
by that of Aix-la-('hapelle in 1748. In the following year, 
Governor Cornwallis leftlhigland with 4000 settleis, landed at 
Cliehucto Harbour, and founded the city of Halifax. 

From lliis period and to this circumstance must he attributed 
the‘ improvement of the colony. The situation of Halifax was 
well chosen for the purposes of general government, and for the 
prosecution of every branch of trade both internal and external. 
Port Royal, though sealed on a fine and spacious harbour, was 
deficient iu many iuqiortant requisites for becoming a good and 
effective seat of government to a new establislnnent, or for tire 
promotion of other than a limited trade, confined chiefly to a 
peculiar branch. Such is the opinion of most persons conversant 
with the subject, and it is believed that the fur trade constituted 
the leading motive of France in the attempt to establish the 
colony. :At this time the province had received little benefit 
from tire labour of clearing, and exhibited one vast forest of tall 
and majestic trees, the growth of' ages, intersected here and 
there with what are called barreivs, or tracks of land covered 
with w’eeds and moss. The axe a^)d the saw were extensively 
wanted to prepare this wilderness, and render it fit to become 
the habitation of man. 
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The hills or highlands, for there are no mountains, generally 
nm in a direction from N. to S. ; sometimes, like the Horton 
chain, terminating in bold and rocky cliffs upon the coast, but 
no where exceeding 600 feet in height, which is the measure- 
ment of Ardoise hill, between Halifax and Windsor. The hills 
which lie in the interior, and run through the counties of 
Queen’s, Annapolis, and Shelburne, are said to exhibit traces of 
volcanic action ; these are known by the name of the Blue 
Mountains. Although many large tracts of laiyi have been 
brought into a state of cultivation, there remains a large portion 
in its primitive condition, — a wild and savage wilderness. There 
is certainly much poor land in the province, but its quantity has 
been greatly exaggerated. Limestone is very generally distributed 
throughout the province, and has been used with singular effect 
in the improvement of some of the cold wet soils. 

Some inconvenience is felt from the singularity of the climate ; 
in which a severe winter of some months duration, is succeeded, 
without any gradual increase in temperature, by a summer of 
intense heat. Viewed in conjunction with the position of the 
country on the globe, ilie circumstance is remarkable, and it may 
rationally be expected that the amelioration of the climate will 
keep pace with the increase of cultivation, and the extension of 
improvement; The severity of the winter is probably increased 
by the damj)ness of the ground, shaded as it is from the rays of 
the sun by the foliage of the countless myriads of trees by 
which the face of the country is so abundantly covered. The 
leaves fall and are decomposed upon the moss and other vegetable 
matter which covers the surface of the ground, and thus add to 
the dampness of the soil, which is likewise increased by^the 
attraction of the forests. The clouds arrested in their progress 
by the attraction of the trees on the highlands, discharge their 
burthen of water, and deluge the land with floods. But these 
are evils which will be overcome by time, labour, and industry. 

As the chief object of the present article is to point out the 
local advantages which the situation of Nova Scotia offers for 
trade and interiVal intercourse/ that end will be best answered by 
describing some of the most prominent harbours, bays, and 
rivers that encircle and intersect the province, with such 
equality of distribution, that out of 15,617 square miles of which 
it is composed, there is no point that is more than thirty miles 
distant from navigable water. It will be desirable to begin at the 
boundary line which divides Nova Scotia from New Brunswick, 
proceed onwards to the hearfof the Bay of Fundy, and return to 
the westward in an opposite direction ; after which the harbours 

X 2 
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and settlements on the northern, and on the eastern coast to its 
extremity, will remain for the completion of the survey. 

The line of demarkation commences upon the sea coast in lat. 
46"' 10' N., long. 66” 50' W., at the island of Grand Manan, 
which lies in the entrance into the Bay of Fundy, about two 
leagues from the main land. This island, important from its 
position, is about fourteen miles in length, and from seven to 
nine miles in breadth, and contains 37,000 acres. Covered with 
timber of the best quality, and thinly populated by some settlers 
from the UnIted'*States amounting to about 380 persons, the 
inconveniences arising from damps, fogs, and heavy lains, are 
found here as in Nova Scotia; the vicissitudes of the climate are 
nearly the same, but from the beneficial influence of the sea 
air, the winters are not so severe. The shore is very bold and 
craggy oi\ all sides, particularly on the western, where the 
clifi's present a formidable appearance, rising 600 feet above the 
level of the sea, and afford but one small inlet, called Dark 
Cove, that will prove an asylum even to boats. Whale Cove, on 
the northern shore, equally abrupt and bold, may be used as a 
harbour in southerly gales, where ships may wait for tides, in 
safety, in from fifteen to twenty-five fathoms. The qualities of 
the soil of this small island are known to be excellent, and from 
the best authority, that of the farmers who have settled upon it. 
The dangers around Grand Manan are numerous, and were till 
very recently, but imperfectly known or inaccurately laid down 
in the charts. 

^ No chart extant shows the dangers of Manan : no book of directions 
that 1 have ever seen, explains the courses and rates of the tides. The 
repeated instances of shipwreck arising mostly from delicient informa- 
tion concerning these dangers and tides, drew from the merchants of 
St. .Tohn’s city an application to the Lords of the Admiralty for a 
survey of the Bay of Fundy.’ — p. 94?. 

To supply this deficiency the Admiralty published a survey 
of the Bay of Fundy, composed of three sheets ; of the coast of 
Nova Scotia, in thirteen sheets; and of the gulf and river of St. 
Lawrence, comprising three sheets, each of which may be 
purchased separately. This extensive survey was made by the 
late Captain Hurd, Messrs. De Barre and Lockwood, Captain 
Bayfield, all of the Royal Navy of Great Britain; and the Port of 
St. Pierre island, by Lieutenant Thouars of the Royal Navy 
of France. The plans or charts of the harbours, seven in number, 
contained in Mr. Lockwood’s work, are clear, correct, and ex- 
ceedingly neat in the execution ; bht as the names of the most 
prominent harbours only are engra^ad, though all are laid down 
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upon the cliarts, their value and utility are greatly reduced, and 
they can be viewed in scarcely any other light than as mere 
skeletons. Should this work be reprinted by the Admiralty with 
additions, that of a few more names placed against the smaller 
harbours would prove both valuable and acceptable. 

Ten miles distant from Grand Manan is a large and deep 
bay which retains its Indian name of Passamaquoddy ; the 
entrance being formed by Campo Bello on the south, and Spruce 
and White Islands on the north. It is three. miles in breadth 
and contains within it harbours equal to any in the world 
for safety, convenience, and the general purposes of com- 
merce. The harbours in this fine bay are well situated for 
the lumber trade, the fishery, and for ship-building, in con- 
sequence of the large supply of good timber which abounds on 
the shores of the bay, and the great rise of the tide which 
takes place, an advantage of great value for the construction of 
docks and the purposes of ship-building. The upper end 
of the bay terminates in the river St. Croix, which branches 
out into three channels, making considerable angles with each 
other. It is here that the British and American territories 
meet ; the boundary line between which, was to be drawn from 
the head of this river. But the river, like Cerberus, is triple 
headed, and this circumstance threw triple difficulty in the 
way of the negociators, as to which of the branches should 
be considered to be the head, and the settlement of the 
question has employed the subtlety of the diplomatists 
of both countries. The land about the upper end of this 
bay is very good ; the timber of the best quality, and very 
abundant. St. Andrew's is a handsome town, standing on 
the river St. Croix, and has some advantages of climate 
which make it a desirable spot, the principal one being the 
absence of the dense fogs by which many other parts of the 
province are annoyed. The harbour, unnoticed by Mr. Lock- 
wood, has only six feet water at ebb tide, and the town is built 
at too great a distance from the sea \ disadvantages of magni- 
tude, and obstructions to its ever becoming a port of conse- 
quence. Beaver harbour, or Port Parker as it is sometimes 
called, lies to the east of Passamaquoddy bay, distant three 
leagues. The harbour, exposed to the southerly winds, might 
be improved at a little expense. The town was founded by 
about 8 or 900 refugees, and is well chosen for carrying on the 
fishery. On the western side of the harbour the descendants 
of four Dutch families, wM in 1798 purchased 5,000 acres, are 
doing well. ' 

From Beaver harbour to St. John's river, distant twelvq 
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leagues £.N.£», the coast is bold and rocky, but of moderate 
height, and entirely free from danger. The city of St. John, 
on the north side of the bay of Fundy,aiid forty*tive miles dis- 
tant from the island of Grand Manan, stands on an irregular 
descent, with a southern aspect, and on entering the river pre- 
sents an imposing and agreeable appearance. It is built on the 
east side of the harbour within two miles of Partridge island, 
which lying directly opposite the entrance of the river, breaks 
off’ the sea, avid sjielters it from all winds. It is rendered ex- 
ceedingly pleasant from iU peculiar situation ; being built orr a 
neck of land, and almost surrounded by the sea. The streets 
cross each other at right angles, and are about sixty feet in 
breadth, each house having at least a sixty feet frontage, and a 
depth of 120 feet 5 but there are many that are far larger and 
more spacious. No place on the north side of the bay of Fundy 
possesses e(|ual advantages with this for becoming a place of 
general trade, on account of the river, which extends much 
further into the country than any other, as well as of tlie large 
tracts of laud which border its shores, equal in point of excel- 
lence to any in America for breeding live stock, the pro- 
duction of grain, or the quantity and quality of its timber ; 
the lumber trade might here be prosecuted to any extent, 
and in shi|)-building it might vie with New England. The 
liarbour of St. John has from 7 to 10 fathoms water, good an- 
chorage and an excellent beach ; it never freezes up, for when 
the river above the falls is broken, the great force of the tide 
dashes the ice to pieces so completely that it never does any 
injury to the shipping. About a mile above the town there is a 
large fall or rapid, occasioned by some rocks which encroach 
upon the river and confine it at this place. When the flood has 
risen twelve feet in the harbour below, tbe falls are smooth, and 
continue passable for twenty minutes ; and from hence the river 
is navigable for more than seventy miles for vessels of from 
80 to 100 tons burthen. From the middle of April till the 
beginning of June, in consequence of the heavy rains and the 
nimting of the snow, the falls are impassable for vessels bound 
up the river, the tide not rising to their level ; and owing to the 
strong current that runs through the harbour at that period, 
vessels often find a difficulty in entering it, unless assisted by a 
favourable wind. At a distance of sixty miles from the sea the 
river communicates with a very lai^e, deep and beautiful sheet 
of water called the Grand Lake, s^\tuated on its eastern side* 
and navigable into the river. The of the tide in this Lake 
is four feet; the lands 011 its bankb^are remarkable for their 
goodness and fertility ; it is abundantly stocked with numerous 
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kinds of fish j and in fact possesses most of the requisites for 
constituting a prosperous settlement. 

The Bay of Fuiidy* which is not described in Mr. Lockwood's 
work, continues of various breadths fioin six to fifteen leagues^ 
and has throughout its course a great depth of water. It is 
divided by the land into two distinct arms, the largest ol which 
is called the Basin of Mines, and the othei Chignecto Bay. 
The Basin of Mines takes a course nearly due east, for eighty 
miles ill length, receiving the waters of several livets, and having 
a rise and fall of tlie tide continually^increasing as it advances, 
till it is equal, at its head, to seventy feet perpendicular. An 
advantage of magnitude results from this great rise of tlie tide, 
which makes several rivers both in tliis and in the N.E. branch 
of the bay navigable for a gieat distance into tlie country. One 
fact here is curious and worthy of remark; Vert Bay on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, is divided from the Basin of Mifles by a 
narrow neck of land, and is not more than tw^enty miles distant 
from it, yet the tides rise only eight feet perpendicular, being 
sixty-two feet miuu.s the rise in the Basin of Mines. Chignecto 
Bay, the other arm or head of the Bay of Fundy, takes a N.E. 
course from the point of separation, flowing through a space of 
fifty miles, and receiving the waters of some rivers of consider- 
able magnitude, the largest of which is called the Petudiac. 
Of the Bay of Fundy, generally, it may be affirmed, that the 
tides rise higher than in any other part of America, rushing with 
great velocity into the rivers, bays, and harbours, and depositing 
large masses of alluvial matter, the origin of those tracts 
of rich marsh laud which abound in the whole of the district 
surrounding it, w'hicb is the most populous and productive in 
the province of Nova Scotia. There is no vestige of the French 
village of Mines remaining, except the cellars of the houses, a 
few old orchards, aud that constant appendage to an Acadian 
settlement, groups of willows*. Most of the land here is in 
good tillage, and there are 4,000 acres of diked land, besides 
salt marshes and other |)usturcs. Coal, limestone, and other 
valuable minerals are abundant round the head of the bay ; and 
between the towns of St.John and Digby, a steam-packet three 
times a week lias been established. 

Returning down the Bay of Fundy to the westward, no 
harbour occurs till nearly opposite St. John's river, where stands 
that of Annapolis, one of the noblest in the world ; the entrauca 
formed by two capes or hejid lands, perfectly sheltered from all 

* BoucUette’s Survey of thC British Settlements in North America- 
Vol. ii, 
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winds, nnd havinj; ii dt'ptb of from iweniy to thirty fathoms. 
The entrance is nearly a mile in breadth, and has a strong 
current both upon ebb and flood tide, and the shore is so steep 
that a ship may run her bowsprit against the rocks and be 
in ten fatlioms water. This basin is twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence and capable of holding a great number of ships, and on its 
shore is built the handsome town of Digby. From the basin to 
the Bay of Annapolis is a distance of twelve miles up a deep 
and narrow river. The town, built on a peninsula projecting 
for a considerable distance into the water, and which forms two 
handsome basins, has not much increased either in size or 
population. The air of this and of some other parts of the 
county of Annapolis is very salubrious, and the timber remark- 
ably fine ii) growth and excellent in quality. 

Passing south-west from Annapolis, attention is arrested by 
the fine deep b^iy and river of St. Mary, in the county of 
Sydney. The township of St. Mary contains about 280,000 
acres, the <[uality of which in the interior is good ; but along 
the coast there is much that is barren and stony. Some of the 
land ill this county is equal to any in the province, and there 
are 120,000 acres of the best ((uality ungranted by the govern- 
ment, The river is difficult of access in consequence of a bar 
across its mouth with twelve feet water on it, and which at very 
low ebb tides has scarcely eleven feet. At a distance of about 
twelve miles it divides, and flows through a finely wooded 
country, the timber of which is of the soundest and most valu- 
able description, and easily floated down to Sherbrook by 
means of the various branches of the river. The town of 
ISherbrook, at the head of the river, which is navigable up to it 
for ships of 100 tons, is only twelve miles distant from the sea, 
and has long carried on a profitable lumber trade. From the 
many local advantages of this town, among which may be enu- 
merated some good roads, it is probable that it will at no very 
distant period of time be raised into commercial eminence. 
Country Harbour is also in the township of St. Mary; it is 
navigable for ships of the first class for twelve miles from the 
entrance into Sandwich bay in which it is situated. The lands 
around this harbour were granted in 1783 to the soldiers of the 
South Carolina regiment, after it was disbanded ; but these men 
possessed neither industry nor perseverance, and after exhaust- 
ing their stores of provisions and other necessaries, left the 
settlement, with the exception of two or three families which 
remained, and who are now the pO^^sessors of some fine and 
valuable property. At Guysborough^ or Manchester the fishing J 
is carried on so extensively and profitably, that no more lanc^ 
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has been brouglit under lillaf^e than is necessary for the snpj)ly 
of the population of the district; which makes a favourable 
opening for the exertions of those who might be disposed to 
direct their attention to agricultural pursuits. The situation of 
the town and the effect of the surrounding scenery are 
beautiful. It stands near the entrance, on the western side of 
the lower basin of Milford Haven; and as the country on each 
side has been cleared niany years, tlie forest has been exchanged 
for extensive meadows, such timber only remaining as is bene- 
ficial for the land or advantageous to thfe landscape. The 
harbour of Milford Haven, unnoticed in the work under consi- 
deration, stands at the head of Chedabucto bay ; it has a narrow 
entrance, and is rendered difficult of access on account cf a bar 
across it, which at low water has only eighteen feet upon it. 
A spacious basin, half a mile wide and three mites long, com- 
pletely sheltered from all winds and affording good anchorage, 
immediately succeeds. After passing through a narrow channel 
about two miles in length, another harbour more spacious than 
the former, measuring from four to five miles, opens to the 
seaman, the whole way being navigable for ships of 500 tons 
burthen. It is on the western side of this basin that the town 
of Guysborough is so picturesquely situated. 

From St. Mary’s Bay, the coast lies nearly due north and 
south, and its south-western extremity is exposed to the uncon- 
trolled force of the western ocean ; from the inroads of which, it 
presents a very ^’ugged and broken appearance. Off this coast, 
and within sight of land, lie the Seal Islands, truly dangerous 
from the number of currents which prevail around them. The 
largest is tw^o miles long from N. to S. and lies at the entrance 
into the Bay of Fundy; — a light -house on the southern 
end of this island is much wanted, not only for avoiding 
the dangers of the island itself, but as a preservative against 
others in its vicinity which have proved fatal. Among these is 
the Blonde rock, two miles south of the island, and so called 
from his Majesty’s ship of that name having been lost upon it 
in 1777 ; and some heavy and dangerous overfalls, lying about 
a mile to the westward, which break and present an alarming 
appearance. 

From the southern extremity of the Peninsula, the coast 
ranges nearly E. N. E. and W. S. W. with little variation, as 
far as Cape Canso the eastern extremity, along a space of 
about 300 miles, abounding in excellent fiarbours at short 
distances from each Aher throughout the entire line. Of 
these, Barrington, wlTi^h lies eastward of Seal Island, has a 
flourishing settlement upon its margin, with from four to 
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five thousand inhabitants. Here is some of the stony land 
against which so much has frequently been said ; but the 
excellence of the pasturage enables the inhabitants to keep 
a large stock of cattle, and they enjoy not only the necessaries 
of life in plenty, but many of its luxuries. Six leagues 
N.E. of Barrington Bay is Shelburne, the finest harbour in 
Nova Scotia ; easy of access, of perfect security, and afford- 
ing safe anchorage for the largest class of shipping. It is 
sheltered from the winds; and protected against the fury of 
the waves by M'NCitt’s Island, lying at the entrance, and on 
which is placed a light - house, the lantern rising 125 feet 
above the level of the sea. The first settlement was made 
in 176d by Alexaudei JVrNutt and others, who had received 
a grant of 100,000 acres of land in the neighbourhood 
of this harbour ; but these people did little more than 
improve the land at its entrance. In 1783, at the close 
of the war with America, a large number of families emi- 
grated to this spot, and pleased with the spacious harbour, 
began to build the town. These infatuated people expended 
their fortunes in extravagant buildings without object or consi- 
deration. In 1784, the population exceeded 12,000 inhabitants; 
in 1810, there were only 874 persons in the town and suburbs. 
Their object was to draw' the leading persons of the province to 
tins spot, and to make it the seat of government of the pro- 
vince; but in this they were disappointed, and most of them 
reduced to poverty and the victims of their own folly, returned 
into the United States where they finally settled. * The mis- 
fortune of these people/ says Mr. Morris the late surveyor- 
general of the province, ‘ arose principally from their being 
unfit for either farming or fishing, as they had accumulated 
their property by commerce ; and in the frenzy of enthusiasm, 
were led to imagine, tliat a great town with spacious ^streets and 
commodious buildings would attract the stranger, and pave the 
way to its greatness. In the short space of two years, they had 
dissipated their fortunes, amounting, it is supposed, to no less 
than 500,000/. sterling.’ Such was the rise, the grandeur, and 
tlie decay of this splendid settlement; to the actors engaged 
in it the result was misery and ruin, to future settlers it 
will be instruction and warning. About five miles east of 
this settlementr; is a salmon fishery, noted for the extraordinary 
quantity of fish which it contains. Many other good 
harbours lie bn £his coast, along the line to Halifax ; on 
all of which settlements have been n^ade, and a foundation 
laid for future prosperity. At present / more than one -half 
of the export trade, and nearly the whole of the import, is 
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carried on at Halifax, In 1828 the imports amounted to 
733,392/., which employed 544 vessels and 3,340 men ; and 
the exports, exclusive of the coasting trade, to 246,852/. 
carried on in 553 vessels, containing 61,511 tons, and navi- 
gated by 3,323 men. There were 150 vessels belmging to 
this port in 1828; 73 of which were square-rigged, and 77 
schooners. The direction of the trade of the port will be seen 
by the disposition of the vessels; 70 were employed in the 
West Indian trade; 4 between Great Britain and Halifax ; 6 in 
the trade with other European states and wftli JSrazil ; and the 
remainder in the fisheries. Owing to tlie almost exclusive 
attention paid to this port, its prosperity and increase have been 
greatly extended ; in 1790 it contained 700 houses and 4,000 
inhabitants ; in 1828 the houses had increased to the number 
of 1,580, and the population to 14,439 persons. The ([uality of 
the land throughout the county of Halifax is extremely varied, 
and contains all the grades, from stony and barren, to rich and 
fertile ; of the former, are some lands on the shores of St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay; and of the latter, those round Colchester exhibit 
a fair and pleasing specimen. This latter distiict is well 
watered, and abounds in coal, limestone, and gypsum. In other 
parts of the county, on the Stewiack River for instance, veins 
of coal rise to the surface of the earth, and freestone, lime, and 
slate are found in abundance. 

Another great advantage which this country possesses, may 
be found in the number and distribution of its rivers ; most of 
them navigable through a considerable extent of country, which 
they enrich, beautify, and improve by their waters. The 
largest river in the province is the Shubenacadie, which flows 
IVom the Grand Lake in the county of Halifax, and falls into 
the sea at Cobequid Bay. It divides the counties of Halifax 
and Hants,* and is navigable for more than thirty miles. The 
Clyde is the most beautiful river in Nova Scotia, taking its rise 
in a chain of lakes in the interior, and flowing through a course 
of 40 miles in extent. Many others after pursuing their courses 
through many miles of country, empty themselves into the sea 
at various points, where they form spacious harbours for shelter, 
to the preservation of which they mainly contribute by the force 
of their currents. Such are tlie Mersey, which falls into Liver- 
pool harbour ; the Medway and the Shelburne, the one fbrining 
the harbour of Port Medway, and the other the noble harbour of 
Shelburne* The Tusket is a valuable river both for commeroe 
and intercourse, in con^quence of its numerous branches, some 
of which expand into lu^es, and ibfm extensive harbours ; it rises 
in the Blue Mountains, is navigable for ships through an extent 
of ten miles, and fpr small craft through a distance of thirty, ^ 
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Such is the outline of this valuable district, the com- 
merce of which might be greatly enlarged with a little well- 
directed encouragement. Hitherto the foreign trade has been 
chiefly confined to Halifax, declared a free warehousing port in 
1826; but since that period, the same privilege has been 
extended to Sydney and Picton. The former of these is situated 
in a highly cultivated and populous country ; and the latter, on 
the' north eastern coast, in the county of Cumberland, is fast 
rising in wealth and prosperity. The position is well chosen, 
but the harbour calinot be called a good one, because there is 
a bar across its entrance which has but 15 feet water upon it ; 
and on the outside of this bar, lies the Middle Ground, a shoal 
only seven feet under water ; but beyond the bar the water 
deepens to 7 fathoms, which depth continues as far as the 
town. 

As large tracts of public land of the very best quality still 
remain untenanted® sound policy would seem to dictate that such 
be sold, at a moderate j)rice, as speedily as may be ; and if the 
terms were equitable, it would not be ditlicult to find purchasers. 
The Americans fix 2 dollars per acre as the price of the public 
lands for sale within the United States, and exi)erience has 
taught them that this is as fair a price as could he adopted, — 
one in which the interest of both parties to the bargain has been 
duly consulted. The experience of the American government 
on this head is so extensive, and the result of such continued 
experience under all variety of circumstances and in every 
possible situation, that it must be worth the attention of any 
state which possesses or may hereafter possess, territories in 
that rich, fertile, and beautiful quarter of the globe. 


Art. }V. ^Corporate Reform . — Observaiions on Ihc principles lo be 
adopted in the establishment of New Mujiicipalities ; — The Reform 
of Ancient Cor])orations ; — and the cheap administration of Just ice. 
Addressed to Henry Hallain, Esq. — Together with the heads of a 
Bill for the future rcgnlatmi and government of Corporations, By 
Sir Francis Palgrave, K. H. — London; Hatchard, 1833. 8vo. 184pp. 

¥ T is natural to man to rejoice in a victory ; but in the exuber- 
^ ance of joy the advantages of victory are sometimes lost 
through forgetfulness or inattention. The post gained, it be- 
comes the duty of the victors to be cautious and vigilant, lest 
the enemy steal a march upon them, dftid oblige them to ex- 
change the laurel wreath for the mana|c}es of servitude. The 
cause of reform has roused the energies of the nation^ and has 
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made the people inquisitive after their dormant rights ; it has 
created that unanimity of thought and action so uncommon 
heretofore, yet so needful in the acquisition of great and difficult 
objects, and after the struggle of more than half a century it 
has been crowned with a proud and a glorious triumph. , The 
giant corruption which had subdued under its control almost all 
the old municipal corporations in the kingdom, although not 
yet completely dislodged, has had its empire shaken to the very 
centre, and a better and purer order of things must result from 
the conquest. But reform, after all, must be perfected at 
home; for he who opens his hand to bribery or his ears to 
corruption, pulls down with one hand what he has just assisted 
to build up with the other ; — if there were no bribe-takers, there 
would be an end to bribery ; — and to ensure the smallest beneficial 
results from reform, whether considered in its narrowest or its 
most extended sense, it is essential that the acts bf individuals 
be firm and unbiassed, honest and disinterested ; that they be 
thoroughly acquainted with their rights and*their duty, and as 
thoroughly determined to preserve the one as to perform the 
other. The manifold evils of past times, so long and so severely 
felt, — the enormities of the ancient boroughs, and the parlia- 
mentary jobbing to which they gave rise, now so completely 
dissected and exposed, — should become warnings for the exercise 
of a tenacious jealousy relative to every form of settlement 
proposed to be established under the new order of things. 
The towns which have been elevated into the rank of boroughs 
have joyously celebrated the event, a consequence in itself 
natural and proper enough ; but let them not forget to 
examine with the most scrutinizing eyes the provisions of the 
charters intended for their incorporation ; lest the loss jnay be 
greater than the gain ; lest they may attain parliamentary fran- 
chise, at the expence of municipal freedom. It is a question of 
doubt how 'far it is endurable to preserve any of the old sinks of 
corporate infamy and corruption ; but when it is proposed to 
transplant the principles of the old boroughs into the constitu- 
tion of the new ones, the proposal is too monstrous to be 
entertained. Every age produces men whose thoughts have 
been directed towards the contrivance of means for the deception 
of the great body of the people ; for repressing every exertion 
towards the improvement of their condition; for nullifying 
the few benefits which they obtain, and mystifying their under- 
standings for the purpose of further inroads on their persons 
and properties. To saylhat such a course of action always pro- 
ceeds from a deliberate^ intention to do evil, would perhaps be 
to assert what was nol\ strictly true ; because it sometimes has 
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its origiirin timidity, in ignorance, and in an overweening love 
of the customs of our ancestors ; but whatever be its source, it 
is equally dangerous to the welfare of the community. Laws 
which profess the happiness of mankind for their end, must be 
framed for the extension and preservation of security, which is 
liberty, or the power of taking care of ourselves. A criterion may 
thus be formed of the quality of laws ; it is only to examine 
whether they militate directly or indirectly, instantly or pros- 
pectively, against the free exercise of political rights, to be 
convinced of the propriety or impropriety, of the safety or the 
danger of their adoption. If the charters of incorporation for 
the new boroughs make the corporate franchise difficult of attain- 
ment, and the exercise of corporate rights strictly dependent 
upon it; if under the pretence of extending the benefit of the 
community, they raise up new interests opposed to it, and 
under hidden pretexts pave the w^ay to inroads on the libertj 
and domestic happiness of the burgesses ; then will tlie loss 
be greater than the gain ; political liberty nobly won, will be 
exchanged for municipal slavery artfully atchieved. 

The original intention of the government was evidently the 
dissolution of the old corporate and municipal institutions, as 
appears from tlie tenor of the first bill for parliamentary reform ; 
but since that period, it has from motives of prudence or policy 
abandoned dissolution, and substituted reformation in its stead. 
To reform an old and hardened sinner is a task of great difficulty ; 
to restore him to his pristine virtue and simplicity of character 
is quite impossible. How nearly the old corporations may be re- 
claimed to their original purposes and utility, time alone can 
make evident with certainty ; but if the ancient motives for 
their incorporation, the absence of most of the causes in the 
present day which made such institutions desirable, and the 
totally altered state of society, be considered, it will become 
pretty evident tliat however great may be the reform which shall 
be effected, or however useful they may have been in the olden 
time, they can never be made of any real value to the present 
generation. The attempt is however to be made, and Sir 
Francis Palgrave will state what he conceives to be the neces- 
sity. 

' It is scarcdy possible to offer any argument in favour of a reform 
of our existing corporations, more cogent and convincing, than that 
which results from the idea usually suggested by the term “ Corpora- 
tion^ *' — an idea wholly at variance with the original intent of the 
word. (Consult the charters incorporating tjie borough of Dale, You 
will find that the king intended to give a legal existence to our united 
community of Mayor, Bailiffs^ Common'* jCouncil, and burgesses,** 
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the latter including all the snbfitiintial householders of the town. The 
law seeks to incorporate them into one ** body politic/'-^all having 
similar interests^ — all drawing the same way, — all working together 
for the preservation of the borough’s peace, and the promotion of the 
prosperity of all the inhabitants. Such was the })ristine theory of in* 
corporation j and for many ages, the ])raclical effect of our corporate 
institutions corresjmnded with their theory. The privileges of the 
citizen were his pride and his delight. Hut now, the idea suggested 
hy the word ** Corporation ” is wholly changed. If any one speaks of 
the Corporation of tiie Borough of he thinks only of the govern- 
ing body. The w'ord — as people usually receive it — (^escribes only the 
" Mayor, Bailiffs, and Common Council,’' who 'are assumed to be al- 
ways opposed to the main body of the burgesses, and still more to the 
main body of the inhabitants. The two portions of the community,— 
the ruling classes and the ruled clas.ses, — incorporated by law^ but dis- 
united by interest and feeling, are always drawing different ways, and 
disturbing the peace and trampiillity of the borough by their mutual 
dissen lions and animosities/ 


The shameful abuse of the power thus arrogated to tliemselves 
by the ruling class, as they are styled ; the gross misapplica- 
tion of the corporate funds and revenues, and the scandalous 
])arliamentary jobbing so uiiblusliingly j)raclised ; will in the 
judgment of most persons form a morn cogent reason for reform, 
than the mere fact of their having assumed the management of 
the concerns of the corporation, and elected themselves into a 
sort of municipal oligarchy. As to who were meant by the term 
burgesses, it ought never to have been doubted that the term 
included all the householders who paid to the taxes and talliages 
of the town ; which delinition may be supposed not to exceed the 
ineaningoftbe author, in theexpression 'substantial householders.* 
The object of the law was certainly to incorporate the members 
of the town into one ' body politic ;* whicli is generally under- 
stood to have been for legal purposes. But if it had, as is stated, 
the further*object of giving unity of mind and action,~ifit 
purposed to make all the members draw one way, and work 
together for the preservation of peace and the promotion of 
prosperity, — then it sadly failed of its end ; for in matters of 
trade and individual interest they were each drawing in an 
opposite direction, as best suited his private ends, except in 
the appropriation of the corporate funds ; in that case unanimity 
marked their minds and actions, and they uniformly took a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together. 

The charter of the borough of Dale is not an example of the 
pristine incorporations,— which were unacquainted with mayors 
and common-counciUmen ; and it may be fairly doubted whether 
the sovereigns who graced the first municipal charters, bad for 
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their objects those enumerated by the author. In the Saxon 
period of* our history, the distinction of burgess and ceorl is to 
be found; but the terms are to be regaided merely as appella- 
tives which distinguished between those who dwelt in the coun- 
try and were engaged in agriculture, and those who resided in 
the towns or burghs and were occupied in buying and selling ; 
and no trace can be found, no mention is ever made, of muni- 
cipal rights enjoyed by the burgesses as in the corporate com- 
munities of later times. In those rude ages when might over- 
came right, th^- burgesses traded under the protection of tlie 
king, the church, 'or some powerful nobleman, to whom they 
paid money for the advantage. Associations of this kind were 
numerous, and embraced other objects besides that of safe trad- 
ing ; such as a provision in case of distress, like a benefit club ; 
or for mutual protection against rapine and injury, like the 
parochial or' the private associations against robbery ; all of 
which were called guilds^ and conveyed no corporate rights to 
the burgesses whb were membeis of them. Brady says that 
some of the burgesses were in a more servile condition, living in 
liominio Regis vel aliorum, and that they traded not as being 
of any merchant-guild, society, or community, but merely under 
the liberty given them by their lords and patrons. [History of 
Boroughs, p. 16.] The nature of the payments made to the 
lords was various. The burgh of Pevensey was said to contain 
T. R. E. 24 burgesses in demesne, or vassals of the king, who 
paid 20 shillings toll, and 25 shillings for the use of the port. In 
Bath 64 burgesses paid 4 pounds by the year to the king'; and 90 
who were under the protection of other persons, paid 60 shillings 
yearly. These protections became a source of great profit to the 
king apd the nobles, and creat(‘.d disputes and quarrels among 
the latter, as between Eustathius and the abbey of Ramsey, in 
the case of certain of the burgesses of Huntingdon. Of 1 16 bur- 
gesses who paid all customs and taxes to the king, the abbey of 
Ramsey had 10, with jurisdiction, soke money, and all custom ; 
which 10 burgesses, Eustathius the earl took by force from the 
Abbey, and, says the Domesday Book, they are now in the king’s 
hand. Thus it will be seen that the burgesses or inhabitants 
of a town were often formed into several guilds or communities, 
each under the protection of a different person. These associ- 
ations were voluntary, and formed for a particular object, which 
was pursued in safety, the shield of power being thrown around 
them ; but no traces of municipal rights, no mention of charters 
of incorporation, either for the monopoly of trade or for the 
purposes of internal police, granted to. the burgesses, are any 
where to be found. Small as the advantage enjoyed may appear 
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in the present day, it was one of great value and importance 
at the time ; so much so, that individuals who lived outside 
the towns, sought to be included in its benefits by contributing 
to the taxes levied on the burgesses. These taxes were very 
burthensome, and consisted in annual rents, in tolls and 
customs which were fixed, and in talliages wdiich were dis- 
cretional on the part of their lords, and were often heavy, 
vexatious, and of frequent recurrence. Notwithstanding such 
drawbacks, these guilds or corporations carried on a lucrative 
trade, from the profits of which some of them acfiuired a com- 
mon property belonging to the guild, through which and 
the favour of their patrons, they became possessed of special 
privileges of inheritance. These guilds grew into trading 
monopolies, and were the foundation of the incorporated trading 
companies of cities and towns in after times. 

The pristine charters of incorporation which granted to towns 
municipal rights and the choice of magistrates*for their internal 
regulation, are generally referred to the reign of Louis le Gros, 
who, according to Brady, conferred the first charter on the town 
of St. Riquier, in Pontieu, in the year 1 126. The whole subject 
is, however, one of doubt ; for in the Histoire de Languedoc, 
compiled by the Benedictine historians, it is asserted that Nismes 
had municipal rights and magistrates in the 10th century; 
others have stated that Alonzo V. king of Castile, granted a 
charter to the city of Leon, in which the common council of 
the city is expressly alluded to as having been long established ; 
and Lord Lyttleton says it is certain that in England many 
cities and towns were bodies corporate and communities, long 
before the alteration introduced into France by the charters of 
Louis le Gros. [Hist, of Hen. 2. Vol. 4. p. 29.] To whatever 
sovereign or country the priority of granting these charters of 
extended municipal privileges may belong, the motive must be 
referred to either a political or a mercenary one, or perhaps to both. 
Robertson says, that * Louis the Gross in order to create some 
power that might counterbalance those potent vassals who con- 
trolled or gave law to the crown, first adopted the plan of 
conferring new privileges on the towns situated witnin his 
dominions ; and Brady, who says that ‘ Rufus, Henry, and ^ 
Stephen granted large immunities to burghs to secure tbsem tD 
their party,' proves that he also was of the same opinion. 
The expenses attendant on civil discord, fbreigp wars, anil im- , 
providence, kept the excheqlNet* empty and requced the sbv^-A 
eigns to great straits from |he want of money the burghs 

had by this time grown e^paratively rich, it is not imnrob^a 
that these extensions of municipal rights were resorted to as 

VO L, X T X.— Westminster Review. y 
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sure and ready means of re|>lenis1nncr the sovereign’s revenue, 
rather than for the promotion of iinanimity, or increasing the 
])ros|)erily of the burgesses. It may be also remarked that in 
Kngland few cliarters conferring the choice of magistrates were 
granted to the towns till the reign of John ; and not uniformly by 
that weak and fickle prince, who in the ninth year of his reign, 
aflirrned ‘ the bnrg of Yannoiilli to the I)nrgesse.s for ever at a 
rent of 55/. by the year to be ])aid by the ])rovost or bailiff, at 
the same lime permitting tliem to chnse a bailiff amongst 
themselves fit botll to serve him and themselves.’ [Biady. p. 32.] 
No mention is hoio made of any corporate officers ; the only 
privilege granted is the choice of a bailiff, whose duty was to 
collect the fee-farm rent and pay it into tlic king’s exche- 
(jner. And tlie assertion of Lord Lyttleton, no proof being 
adduced to' show that the corporations or communities named 
])osse.ssed full corporate powers to chuse their own municipal 
magistrates, anef the existing charters being silent on the ))oinl 
or making directly against the assertion, may justly be con- 
cluded to be erroneous. The pristine incorporations there- 
fore, w(ire merely associations which ])ursued some advant- 
ageous object under tlic protection of the great and powerful ; 
and it is not before the introduction of the charters of the 12lh 
and succeeding cciitmies, that we must look for the appointment 
of mayors and (^ommon-couiicil-men. Whoever has studied the 
rise and decay of the municipal institutions of this country, will 
readily allow that the close corporal ions are the most unsightly 
and destructive excrescences that disfigure the paient stock; 
that the right assumed by the ruling class, to elect themselves to 
all the offices of trust and power, and to manage the affairs of 
the towns without inepnry or control, is an infringement on 
their original charters of incorporation; and that the evils 
arising out of the abuse of tliis ill-gotten power, have been 
productive of all the unpopularity and disgust which have per- 
vaded tlie public mind against corporate institutions generally. 
The early charters of these towns were in no respect different 
from the rest, for they all originated in the same causes, and were 
constructed on the same model ; ))iit through the apathy of the 
great l)ody of inhabitants, and the cu])idity and love of power of 
the ruling" members, the former siiflercd themselves to be 
subdued, and their corporate rights to become dormant. The 
mayor and council thus became possessed of all the power of 
the corporation, and in lecent times these usurped poweriS 
were admitted and confirmed by new charters, which were 
obtained on the plea of custom. Whether the old customs were 
kept out of sight, or whether they had been actually destroyed. 
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remains to be proved ; and as tlie limitation of power to a small 
number of individuals suited the policy of the times, the new 
charters were granted with very little investigation ; but as the 
plea set up was false, so the charters granted upon it were 
manifestly illegal. With tovvi^s thus circumstanced, there can 
be no difficulty ; they are to all intents and purposes, disfran- 
chised by their very form, and are acting in the capacity of 
corporations merely on sufferance. If such bodies are still to 
be preserved, they should receive new charters suited to the 
wants and wishes of the times, and be thankful that they are not 
punished with the forfeiture of municipal rights which they have 
plainly incurred. No delicacy or delay for the consent of classes 
so ruling can be necessary. Wilh these boroughs it should be 
‘ reform or dissolution.** 

Sir Francis Palgrave tliinks that corporate bodies have been, 
on the wliolo, of the greatest advantage to tjm country, and 
that they should therefore not he subverted. That lliey w^ere 
beneficial at the time of their institution, and for some centuries 
afterwards, no reasonable person will deny ; but as the causes 
which led to their formation nave no longer any being, the grounds 
of their preservation in the present day must be sought in other 
motives ; and, to be tolerated, they must be re-modelled on 
newer and better principles. In their simplicity, in the flowed 
of their youth and before the baser passions had taken root in 
their constitutions, they afforded security, advanced prosperity, 
and commanded respect ; but after avarice, pride, and injustice 
entered and dwelt within, discord broke up the unanimity of 
the inhabitants, suspicion displaced confidence in the magistracy, 
and the institutions which weie formed for the benefit, •were 
converted into sources of injustice and engines of oppression on 
the people. To pour a healing balm into the wounds which 
have been iifflicted, to unite the breach that lias been made 
between the municipal authorities and the resident population, 
would of course be the first and most earnest care of a wise and 
honest government, which aimed at extending the prosperity and 
promoting the happiness of the community. 

One of the most important points to be considered is the 
nature and extent of the qualincation for admission into the 
municipal franchise. In reference to the old corporations Sir 
Francis Palgrave says, p. 68. — * The first step towards a recon- 
ciliation of interests between the rulers and the commonalty^ 
would be to declare that jevery inhabitant householder (under 
such regulations as may.be thought advisable) should, as such, 
be entitled to his freedom.* So far it is well ; it is a restoration 
of the rights of the burgesses or householders ; rights to which 

y2 
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they are entitled by the tenor of the ancient charters, and by 
the original theory of incorporation, as well as by the argument 
in which the same author says — ^ that the burgesses were 
originally inhabitant householders of the borough, contribut- 
ing to the charges and taxes of their community, is a point 
which is now too clearly established to be disputed ; but, 
at the same time, they differed in some important respects 
from what may be termed the fluctuating inhabitancy of 
modern towtjs.’ p. 58. And as these communities are not, 
as in ancient times, obliged ^ to give and pay about one 
third or fourth more than the other towns which are neither 
cities, nor burghs, nor ancient demesnes,’ but bear an equal 
share of the general taxes of the state, so they have no plea for 
the imposition of heavy fines for admission into their community, 
and all who contribute their share to the taxes and rates must 
be considered burgesses by right, and entitled to all the privileges 
accompanying the right. Such is the tenor of tlie charters, and 
such is the right of the people; all the regulations, therefore, which 
comprehend more than the payment of a fair share of the taxes of 
the nation, are contrary to the principle of the chaiters and op- 
posed to legal right, and can have no other object than that of 
raising a difficulty in a plain case. To this simple rule of right it 
is thought advisable by the author, to oppose certain regulations 
and restrictions, on tlie ground of the difference which subsists 
between the ancient burgess and his mode of tenure, and the in- 
habitants of a modern town, of which last he appears to entertain 
no very favourable opinion. Of these and of the*new members of 
the old corporations he entertains some hidden fear, and says, 

^ to cast the municipal franchise upon the inhabitant house- 
holders at large, without restriction or qualification, and without 
endeavouring to discipline them into good citizenship, would be 
wholly inexpedient.’ — p. 59. In wffiat then does this good 
citizenship of the burgesses of ancient towns consist? Are they 
quieter, more united, more honourable, than those who inhabit 
modern towns? And is this good citizenship to be found in 
all ? or if not in all, in which of the ancient towns is to be dis- 
covered the municipal perfection which it is so anxiously desired 
to preserve and imitate, and to which the contact of a modern 
bouseholder^is deemed so pernicious and destructive ? 

But mankind are often blind to their own interests, and it is, 
probable tl]at notwithstanding the calm and delightful prospects 
which this picture of society presents for their approbation 
and attainment, few will be found wise enough to see and 
applaud its merits, or to desire a pa;rticipation in its blessings. 
Instead of fearing anything. from casting the municipal 
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chise \\\)on the householders at large, the apprehension^ will 
be in withholding it from them ; it is their right, and they 
claim it, not on the ground of expediency, but on the faith of 
the ancient charters and the pristine theory of incorporation. 
Tlie difference between the formalities of burgage tenure and 
those of common occupancy, are not worth a thought; but 
the fine imposed on all who desire to settle in one of these 
pure and tranquil communities, is a matter for grave con- 
sideration. So jealous have they been of every on^ who desired 
a residence amongst them, that Sir F. Palgravft can find no proof 
' that a “ foreigner’’ was entitled as a matter of course to establish 
himself as a burgess tenant, or to settle within the liberty, 
without the assent either of the lord or of the community.’ By 
the word foreigner is meant any person not born within the 
town or its liberties, or who is not in actual possesion of or 
entitled to be admitted to its freedom ; the inhabitants of a 
village only half a mile distant, were therefoib included under 
the term. The distinction is still preserved at Folkstone, the 
enlightened inhabitants of which, frequently apply the term to 
ttieir neighbours resident in Hythe and Dover. The levy of 
a fine was prudent and politic enough, when the burghs were 
taxed more heavily than their neighbours who had no charters 
of incorporation ; but those times have passed away and 
unequal taxation is no more ; why then retain the fine which 
arose out of them and was dependent on their continuance 
alone ? The sums demanded for the freedom of some of the 
corporate towns are enormous, and operate as a heavy tax or a 
complete exclusion ; they are taxes on the industry and efforts 
of the ])eo])le, and it can neither be just nor politic to repress 
or confine the efforts of those who are struggling against 
difficulty, or striving after the means of existence. It is pro- 
posed to subject the aspirants after the municipal franchise, to a 
probationary term of seven years as a test of their eligibility and 
as a proof of good citizenship, at the expiration of which they 
are to be formally admitted into their municipal rights, on the 
payment of a fine which it is recommended ' should be the 
lowest that can be demanded according to the usages of the 
place, while the poorer classes should be entirely exonerated 
therefrom." Now if the fine is to be retained, it may be very reason- 
able that it should be small in amount,— that it should be fisted 
and certain, — that it should not be dependent on any of the bid 
usages of places, which, heaven knows, were bad enough, — and 
that on its being paid, Iny one may demand of right to be 
admitted into the perfe A franchise of the town -but why is it 
to be retained at all? Thronghont this pubUoation there is n 
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strong bias in favour of the old corporations notwithstanding 
their misdeeds ; an attempt at exclusiveness, founded on in 
justice, which ill accords with the expressed opinions and 
wishes of the public. The following proposed clause is of 
this character, and will illustrate what is meant. — ‘ And be it 
further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful to and I’or the 
privy council (if they shall so think fit) by order made as 
hereinafter is mentioned, to exclude fieemen admitted into any 
corporation pursuant to this Act, from participating in common 
right or stinf upon tlie funds of such corporation! or in any 
charitable or other fund, dole, or bounty appropriated to 
the relief or benefit of freemen under the existing charters or 
franchises : or otherwise to declare the terms and conditions 
upon which freemen by residence shall be entitled to participate 
in the same,,’ To which may be added as an additional illus- 
tration, — ' that no person admitted as a freeman pursuant to 
this Act, shall Uansmit any inchoate right of freedom to his 
child or children.’ This Iasi proposal is as unnatural as it is 
unjust; unjust because the individuals so admitted will be 
expected and obliged tt) contribute to the burthens of the 
community in the same proportion as tliose who enjoy its full 
privileges; and unnatural, because if any one circumstance 
ought to establish an inchoate right of freedom more than another, 
it is that of being born wdtliin the town or its liberties. To be a 
native citizen has always been, and must ever remain the very 
best passport that an individual can possess for entering into all 
the privileges and advantages of his native town. There is 
something in both the matter and the manner of these clauses 
that is revolting ; they bespeak none of the benevolence of iii- 
tentioh, that is expected in the proposals of the lawgiver. 

Sir F. Palgrave appears sensible how unpalatable these pro- 
positions will be to the public, and that ‘ it may, be objected 
that the boon thus given would be delusive, and that the 
expense and trouble attending a formal admission, will prevent 
any considerable number of the inhabitants from availing them- 
selves of the right.’ To hold out an advantage to a man and 
at tlie same time place it beyond his reach, is to make it no 
advantage at all. As well might he have held out the acquisition 
of the peerage to the great body of the people, as municipal 
franchise waited round with the difficulties with which he has 
encircled it. Hitherto such qualifications only have been 
noticed as affect persons who may desire the franchise of the 
old corporations; it remains to cortnder those which affect 
equally the aspirants to freedom in 4he old and the new ^ 
boroughs. ^ In the establishment of the new municipal corpo* ' 
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lations, upon principles adapted to our present state of society, 
it will be extremely important that an endeavour should be 
made, not merely to incurporatu the inhabitants for local police 
and administration ; but, as far as ])iiu‘tical)lo, to seek those 
(jualitications vvliich may impart respectability to the members 
of the new conuiumities. It will be desirable, that tliese quali- 
fications sliould not be id(*iitical with the qualifications required 
for parliainentary suHraj^'e, 'I'he abuses of the old corporations 
have been occasioned by the close conncclion between corporate 
franchise and pailiamenlary ri^ht; we must wow rather seek to 
disjoin tliein/ — p. 1. ‘ The attempt to create any corporate 

monopoly in our new muuicij)alities, would be equally impolitic 
and impracticable; and an iueboate riglit must l;e ^iven to every 
resident who can be presunud capaljle of enjoyinj^ the franchise 
with advantage to the community,’ — ]). (>. To efiect whese points 
of inchoate right of fianchise, and individual respectability of 
character, the proposed Bill provides, ‘ 1. Tlmt in every muni- 
cipal corporation hereafter to he cheated, revived, or restored by 
His Majesty, &.c. every person who shall have been or who shall 
be a resident householder dwelling within the metes and bounds 
of tile borotigli for the period of [.sc/v/^| (Consecutive years, shall 
from thenceforth and for ever theucafter be deemed and taken to 
have an inchoate right to be admitted a freeman of the corpo- 
ration : and to demand his admission to the freedom thereof, in 
the same manner as if such inchoate right had becui acquired 
by birtli, servitude, or any other mannei now recognised by law, 
upon payment of such reasonable fines and fees, in no case to 
exceed the sum o|' [y/cc] pounds, as, according to the bye laws 
to be made by such corporation, shall be due upon his admis- 
sion. 2. That no resident liouseliolder shall be entitlW to 
demand his freedom pursuant to this Act, unless he shall possess 
the capital of [m/c hundred] j)ouuds of his own monies, 
standing in his name in a saving’s bank, or invested in any of 
the government or public stocks, funds, or securities, wliich 
sum, or the last instalment or portion thereof, shall have been 
]>aid ill or invested at least [one ^ear] previous to his application 
for admission : except as in the cases hereinafter excepted/ 
The Bill efl’ectually separates the umnicipal from the parliamen- 
tary franchise, if a total disregard of tlie latter can be said to 
carry the point. But does this effect the separation without 
endangering the right ? Suppose an individual has resided for 

two years in Uie borough of A 1 and a general election 

takes place, vviU he be alldwed to vote for the borough in which 
he has resided two years? or will he not ? 'If his parliamentary 
franchise remains uninjured, then is n clause ei^^preiising fo thai; 
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effect Dfcessary ; fur the provisions of this Bill are so exclusive, 
that unless the separation of the two interests is expressly de- 
clared, the parliamentary will very soon, and very easily, be 
made to depend upon the municipal right. If the municipal 
franchise is worth anything at all, if it be not a curse, in the 
form it is to be bestowed, then is seven years a period very far 
too long to be excluded from it. The horror which Sir Francis 
appears to feel at the roving, vagabondising habits of modern 
householders, « however absurd and unfounded, has made him 
adopt the term of seven years because it is the usual term of 
apprenticeship. What a happy choice of a remedy does this 
term of seven yeais exhibit. A man of property and known 
good character, who may chuse, through interest, or inclination, 
to be vagabond enough to change his residence, is to be sub- 
jected to a' suspension or loss of municipal rights for seven 
years, because a boy is restrained through the like period for the 
]3urposc of learning a trade. Notwithstanding the unreason- 
ableness of the proposition, it is one of the chief features of this 
ill-visaged plan of reform, a chief corner stone, which being 
removed, one half of the superstructure must fall to the ground. 
That rogues move their quarters cannot be denied ; but while 
honest men continue to change their residences also, the cri- 
terion is too vague to decide upon the profligacy or the 
respectability of mankind. 

The pecuniary qualification is a hardship and would operate 
as an exclusion from municipal freedom on a large body of the 
peo])le, for the very reason contained in the surmised objection 
at p. 8. ' that such an investment would prevent the indus- 
triouj. from availing themselves of the privileges of the corpo- 
ration, whilst they could employ the money in trade.’ It is 
useless to tell the industrious classes that the investment will 
be of the greatest advantage to them and to the commonwealth ; 
that it will teach them lessons of thrift ; that the capital though 
locked up is not withdrawn ; that they will receive interest upon 
it ; that they will obtain credit through it ; that they will feel in- 
dependent through its means ; and that they will learn to work 
their way into political rights. These are the arguments of a 
theorist unacquainted with the feelings and the wants of those 
for whom heJegislates ; or of a subtle lawyer who exhibits ad- 
vantages which he well knows are unattainable by those to 
whom they are offered. Every one who mixes with the world, 
and walks about with his eyes open, is aware that there are 
many persons who Qontrive to keep ug a tolerably respectable 
appearance, who have never been able to place in the funds, 
one half of the sum here made essential for municipal qualifica« 
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tion. The first thing therefore to be done is, not to bold out 
the advantages of funded property, of which they are always 
sufficiently sensible, but to convince them of the means through 
which they can spare the money to be funded, without injury 
to themselves. It is proposed to place the operative class 
under different regulations, suited to their habits and their 
means. They are to be placed under the inspection of a 
Committee of Trade, composed of three Justices of the Peace, 
three master manufacturers, and three operative fj*eemen ; their 
probationary term is extended to ten years,* and their capital 
reduced to fifteen pounds. The disqualifications are the receipt 
of parochial relief, bankru|)tcy, insolvency, and a violation of 
the laws between master and workman. Offences of a deeper 
dye to be punished with civil death. The regulations for the 
operative class, w^ho, whether householders or lodgers, are to be 
admitted to the freedom of the towns on producing the neces- 
sary qualifications, are considered as formed ftpon a knowledge 
of their pecuniary means ; and the disqualification arising from 
the receipt of parochial relief is not to be regarded as a hard 
regulation, but merely as a warning to this class to keep them- 
selves from the verge of the gulph of pauperism. But is it in 
the power of this class of persons to keep themselves from 
this verge or not, at their pleasure ? Take such a town as 
Manchester for example, and see, when the home and foreign 
markets are glutted, and the machinery stands still for lack of 
orders to set it in motion, how many honest, industrious, 
and skilful workmen, are driven to apply for that very 
aid, which is afterwards to be visited by the degrading punish- 
ment of suspension of municipal rights for a long term or years. 
Sir F. Palgrave may call it a warning, if he pleases ; but^pri- 
vation of rights for the committal of any act, stamps that act as a 
crime, and the deprivation as a punishment. With the same 
degree of injustice, with the same hard-heartedness and 
lawyer-like feeling, is visited the unfortunate tradesman who 
shall become bankrupt or be declared insolvent. In this 
case there is no difficulty in discriminating between the 
honest and the profligate, the unfortunate and the criminal. 
But in the proposed new code of municipal laws all dis- 
tinctions of this kind are disregarded ; money is made the proof 
of respectability ; success, of honesty. Those who are likely to 
become the Sufferers, will appreciate the value of the scheme 
thus cunningly devised for their degradation. By means like these 
the number of freemen will be reduced^ daily throughout the 
kingdom, through causes over which they have no control } 
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and power in the new corporations will soon be engrossed by a 
few individuals, as it has been before in the old ones. 

The object aimed at by all these recommendations on the 
subject of municipal jrovcnunent, is to reduce the towns under 
the regulations in use during the time of the Anglo-Saxons. Each 
borough is to be divided into wards and districts, with local 
officers, bolding a proper station in the municipal body, for 
nianaging the business of tbedistiict; and the division of the 
kingdom into jjarishes is to be disregarded as inconvenient and 
contrary to tlie ‘ common law ’ division, which in the opinion 
of Sir F. Falgrave is the nr phis iillra of excellence. That par t 
of the plan which piojioses to remove vestry meetings and all 
assemblages for secular purposes, fiom the church to a district 
office, is good in principle, and would be bigbly advantageous 
to the respectability of the clergy; but the details of this 
office, and its objects, are matter of another kind. For 
drilling the people into good citizenship, the restoration of the 
LeetJury, or Friborgli, is recommended, with all its ancient 
powers to amerce and to inflict corporal punishment, of which 
last, flogging, the pillory, and the ducking-stool, have the greatest 
favour w'itli the author. The beet took cognizance of all offences 
against the public peace ; ‘ all disturbers of the community, from 
the scold and the eaves-diopper to the robber and the conspirator 
against the King^s life.’ [jn 26]. Encroachments, annoyances, 
false weights and measures, vagabonds and suspected persons, 
were found out, presented, and punished. ‘ The establish- 
ment of a Lcet, or Wardmote Inquest, in each Ward of the new 
municipalities, has been suggested by tlic practical utility and 
benefit resulting from these courts : by the accordance of their 
prinej^des with the general theory of the constitution ; and by 
the probability that a domestic jurisdiction of this nature, con- 
fided to those who have a direct and immediate^ interest in 
repressing crimes and offences, may ultimately lead to the esta- 
blishment of a police upon a better and sounder system than 
that which now prevads/ [p. 32.] The Wardmote Inquest is to 
act in the double capacity of prosecutor and judge ; it is to bring 
to trial, and to award tlie ])miislnnent, — a considerable degree of 
power, when we reflect on the extent to which that of tlie Fri- 
borgh^ its prototype, extended ; and in the hands of two or throe 
meddling attornies, the whole district would speedily ex^liibit 
that species pf unanimity and tranquillity, which the author has 
described as reigning between the governors and the governed 
in the old corporations. * Isti,’ says Spelman, in describing the 
powers of the Friborgh, ^ inter villas et vicinos causas tractabant« 
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et sectindum forisfacturas eniendationes capiebaiit, et concoida- 
tiones faciebant, videlicet, de pascuis, pralis, inesiiibiis, et de 
litigationibus inter vicinos, ct innuiuerabilibus linjusmodi decer- 
tationibus quae humanam fra giiita tern infcstani, et earn inces- 
santer oppugnaut.’ The extent of the powers enlrusted to (he 
wardmote inquest would be of little consequence, us they would, 
by quirk, chicanery, and other arts, be speedily extended. Tlie 
following paragraph speaks volum<‘s in explanation of the view 
here given, of the elfects likely to result fioin a police established 
on the principlesof theSaxoii b'riborgli. * Everydistrictinto which 
the ward is divided must be placed under the inspection ofa district 
guardian [r/Ufcre an attorney ?]. Tliis oflicer should act as a kind 
of Attorney General to the inquest, and also as a subordinate 
though respectalde representative ol‘ the municipal authorities. 
A share of the amercements will stimulate his diligeiu’e; and the 
District Office will become the centre of information to the 
inhabitants. By thus subdividing the ward into neighbour- 
hoods, a degree of vigilant inspection will bo attbrded, unattain- 
able by any other means. The size of the wards and disliicts 
must be regulated by local circumstances; and upon a proper 
adjustment both of the superficial extent and the number of the 
population, the success of the scheme will in a great measure 
depend.’ — p. 38. The principles, the objects, and the means of 
their attainment are here alike bad. It must be evident to the most 
l)uerile mind, that the interest of tlie district petty lawyer is in 
direct 0 ])position to that of the inhabitants, whom he would keep 
in a continual state of feud and civil war, for the laudable 
purpose of filling his own pockets. Another object, and a 
most mischievous one, is the conversion of this office into ‘ a 
centre of information’ for the district, anglk^ a place lijMre 
any one who has a private pique against another, may go 
secretly and .whisper away his character, or injure his credit, 
and where lie will always find a mercenary prepared to listen 
to his slander, to register his falsehoods, to foment discord, and 
to enrich himself out of the turmoil. Neighbours would become 
spies upon each other, quarrels would arise, and the q^arties 
separated through a sneaking act of espionage, would remain 
divided for ever. The maxim of Sir F. Palgrave, as a law- 
giver, is ‘ divide and conquer.’ But let the people remember 
that * union is power;’ and repel all attempts to divide them, 
the moment that such attempts are made public. Whoever 
proposes a system like the present, proposes a scheme of secret 
police and espionage, stited to the. barbarians of the §th 
century, or to the slavefif of a despotic statA, ancient or modem/ 
Another act of injustice is contemplated by restricting tbu 
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right of voting at parish vestries to corporate freemen, with the 
professed object of increasing the respectability of vestries. 
But we are not to do evil that good may come of it ; nor 
does it appear how the respectability of a vestry is to be in- 
creased by decreasing the number of voters; it is certain, 
from experience, that its honesty is not. Would it not have 
been more equitable to have proposed to exonerate from the 
payment of rates all those excluded from the right of 
voting them jn the vestry? The right of voting is the same 
in the rich and the poor ; it arises from being a parishioner, 
and paying to the rates of the parisli ; and whoever is 
excluded from the right, is exonerated from the charges 
attendant upon its possession and exercise. As according to 
the old law all concessions of grace and favour, all grants of 
authority and jurisdiction, proceeded from the Crown; so it is 
proposed that all corporate bodies and local police jurisdictions 
should in future be created by royal charter, and that wdiatever 
powers are found requisite for carrying this object be conferred 
on the crown by the legislature. It is also recommended to 
restore to the privy council a portion of its ancient jurisdiction 
over corporations and corporate officers, which has been gradu- 
ally diverted into the ordinary tribunals, ‘ In the earlier periods 
this was strictly legal. Thus, if a freeman was ousted of his 
franchise, the council granted a mandamus to restore him.’ — p. 
59. After the reign of Elizabeth tlie council ceased to be a 
court of law, but still continued to exercise a summary juris- 
diction. A freeman could be disfranchised by order of council ; 
but its jurisdiction was mostly exerted in regulating the internal 
concerns, and settling the disputes which arose within the 
com^pAinities. The old pow'er of disfranchisement would hardly 
be endured in the present state of political independence; since 
it might be easily used against persons whose political opinions 
rendered them obnoxious to the government. That the council 
might confine its jurisdiction to the internal management as in 
former times, is not denied ; but the power of acting arbitrarily 
would be in its possession, and that power is incompatible with 
freedom and personal safety. 

The grand feature of this plan is the introduction of the 
ancient Courjt Leet, proposed to be modified to suit the pre- 
sent wants of the times, and to be made the substitute for 
administering cheap justice to the poor. Cheap justice, so 
long and so loudly called for, is considered to be an ignorant 
demand, a senseless outcry after thafl which is unattainable, 
and declared to be inj'urious rather than ‘'beneficial even could it 
be accomplished. * Th^e is no real hardship;— nay, there is a 
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positive advaiuager- t o 4 i he « <30tnmu«tty,— if th g^'oi/its arising out 
of a complicated testamentary bequest be argued ^th refinement 
and subtlety, because it is only by decisions thus \iven that we 
can obtain the code of precedents adapted to our Vtificial and 
complicated stale of society. In these, 


in 


similar 

cases, — cases arising ex contractu ^ — neither the forjiis nor the 
principles of our laws oppose any real obstacle tol substantial 

justice/ — p. 80. The public have little to hope froir 

of a system in which such a passage as th|s hai^ ' 
to appear. 


the benefits 
een suffered 


V . — London University Magazine, No, IT. for July 1833. Note 
^ on ^Austins Province of Jurisprudence DetcrmuM,' p, 137. — 
London 5 J. M^’Gowan. 

qiiiE Tories hate the London University, as they hate an om- 
nibus or a cabriolet, and for the same reason. It is quite 
clear that something has been done by it for the middle and under 
classes ; therefore in their eyes it is beastly like the owners, and 
the branch-despots and their toad-eaters ablior it as they love 
an Inquisitor or a Cossack. The combat d la mart was of their 
own beginning ; and though they may wound the people’s heel, 
tlie end wdll be to bruise the serpents head. In this view 
it is especially fortunate, when the enemy will bestow his venom 
on the rising generation. Every pubescent youth now shaving 
for a beard in the vicinity of Gower-Street, is destined to tell 
his children if he lives long enough to have any, how in his time 
the ' all slavery’ party in England, — who wheiever two o^hree 
were gathered together to oppress, were there in the mio^ of 
them, — were strong enough to call their betters ill names by their 
hirelings, ahd show their faces in an occasional majority in a 
Second Chamber. 

These same youths, without longer tarrying at Jericho, have 
resolved on setting up a publication by far the best mode of 
study, if conducted with moderate judgment and felicity, of any 
that can befall the human scholar in the interval between child- 
hood and senility. The stimulus to exactness, the opportunity 
of comparison with subsequent performances and those of 
others, the power of being known or not, the ready and almost 
indestructible faculty of reference,— all point out this as a sort 
of steam-engine improvement on the ways in which men have 
been wont to cultivate* the talents they possessed. Th^ warn- 
ings to be offered are few; — to despise rhetoric, and eschew 
fine writing; — to be always afraid of having too much to say. 
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never of too little ; — to ware flippancy and bad jokes ; — to 
avoid e])ilhets, and all but annihilate adverbs ; — to let the last 
thinfi^ ever brou«2;ht before the reader, be the two-legged thing 
silling on a three-legged stool, that writes,— or what /te 
thinks, he ieels, and he will or will not perform. If the dunce has 
a reason for ‘ thinking,’ why does not he give it ? If he has no(, 
why does not lie say nothing about it? And farthest of all, — 
procnl ab amins.'-he the degrading ‘ IFe,’— the effort of one 
blockhead to T^ain importance by representing himself as niany. 
As an experiment, let any person who has fallen into this lowest 
slough oi humility, resolutely purge his performance of the filthy 
figure, and see if it has not the same kind of effect, that a clean 
shirt and a razor have upon the miserable who was in 
want of thepi. Along with these provisions, let there be some 
object, and always ‘to edification;’ — something to be made 
clear, if it be only, to the writer;— some invitation to a friendly 
]jassage of arms, for the sharpening of two parties at once to the 
defence of the common truth ; — something to be done or prepared 
for, which the man may point to hereafter and say, ‘ See how 
long it is, since I began to labour in the attempt to be of use.’ 

Ihis is by the way; the original purpose having been only to 
take up a question on which both the original and the com- 
mentary seem to leave something to be added. The matter in 
dispufe, is the propriety of resistance to bad government. And 
the defect of both the original and the commentary, appears to 
be that this question is confounded with the projuiety of sub- 
mission to government in the abstract. Is it proper to pay bills 
at taverns? Is it right to eat eggs? The severest moralist 
will 3^1ovv that it is at least permitted. But is it incumbent to 
Jr audit lent bills? Is it a moral duty to eat rotten eggs? 

The answer to this is clearly, ‘ Not if you can help it.’ If 
you cannot help it, tlie case is altered ; and whether you can 
or not, must be determined on knowledge of the circumstances 
of the case. Wlien it is announced as an inflexible rule of 
morality, that, for instance, no man is on any account to steal ; 
what is asserted is, that it is for the general happiness 
that no man, however useful it might be to himself, is to be 
allowed in any individual case to steal that it is a point 
settled, signed, and sealed with the signet of mankind in their 
corporate capacity, that the good which may arise to any man 
or men from u particular act of stealing, never will or can over- 
balance the evil wliich, directly or indirectly, would arise in the 
end from the pennisf^.on. But is there* any such acknowledge 
mf^ril on the subject of submission to bad government? or is 
there not on the contrary a general avowal, that resistance to bad 
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government is and always has been the grand instrument of 
liuman happiness, the spade, the pick-axe, the crow-bar, by 
the resolute and sagacious use of wliicdi is won and ke|)t, all 
that the least of us has of comfort or well-being ; that in fact 
if there be any virtue or any praise, 

‘ It is this — it is this.’ 

The whole postulate that requires submission to bad govern- 
ment at all, is like tlic postulate that should demjyid the eating 
of rotten eggs ; there is a failure to make out any obligation to 
begin wltb. If indeed any (piantily of extraneous evil be 
banging over the non-performance, — as, for exanqile, if a san- 
guinary savage were waving a scimitar over the recusant, — it 
would be the part of a wise man to conq^nre the two evils. Or 
in like innnner, if a traveller was charged for twenty dinners he 
had never eaten, in a country where the attem|)t at complaint 
would probably be folhnvcd by the bastinade/ if not the bow- 
string, — he might do epiite right, on rellection, to put up with 
the injury. But this is the nioi*al duty of out of two evils 
chusmg the least ; not any ahsti’act duty of paying for dinners 
that were never had. To maintain such a duty in the abstract, 
would in fact be overtlirovving what security for justice the 
world may have, and setting up the hugest Moloch of immora- 
lity iliat rogues could desire in its place; and just the same 
would he the consequence of setting up the doctr ine that bad 
governments arc not to be resisted. 

If any man in defence of overchai'ged dinners, sliould urge 
the gr eat utility of taverns, and the desperate consequences that 
would arise to the community from their bills not being naid ; 
be would be answered that this was true o\\ju8t bills, but 
the slightest degree of vitjust. No man wants to hurt decent 
governmenls.nor honest tavern-keepers ; but their use will not 
consecrate their abuse. It is no more true that the alternative is 
between submitting to bad governments and having no govern- 
ment at all, than that it is between eating rotten eggs and having 
no eggs brought to market at all. 1 'liere is an aristocratical or 
gub(*rnatorial fraud in the assertion, that it is necessary to coax 
governments into existence by the endurance of their misdeeds 5 
— they will bear a great deal of menditig and still cous^nt to 
act. Itls not true that there is the asserted cmmexion between 
touching a bad government and anarchy. It may be true 
enorrgh that all bad governments when touched cry * anarchy 
hut history has proved tbSt what they call^ anarchy is the life's 
blood of honest men, the* one sole thing by which they live and 
flourish. 
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, The mistake thenj is simply in supposing that submission to 
bad government is to be classed among moral duties at all 
or more strictly in overlooking, that resistance to bad govern- 
ment is the moral duty, whenever the probable advantages of 
success are greater than the probable suffering fiom opposition. 
It is in fact the case of resistance to any kmd of robbery and 
mischief. Men must after all be responsible for exercising ^ sound 
discretion as to consequences; as a man must be responsible who 
chuses to fire on a superior number of armed highwaymen. But 
the moral duty is ^in impartially estimating the probabilities of 
success in the particular case ; not in giving a carte blanche to 
all present and future minions of the moon. Hear what Black- 
wood’s Magazine quotes from Burke, with only a change of 
name for the subject on the table. 

^ Those who give and those who receive arbitrary power, are alike 
criminal. There is no man but is bound to resist it to the best of his 
power, wherever it* shall shew its face in the world. It is a crime lo 
near it, when it can be rationalhj shaken of. Nothing but absolute 
impotence ca^^ustifv men in not resisting it to the utmost of their 
abUity.'* 




Art. Criminal Trials' in ScotlamUfiojn A.D. 14887u A.D. l6’24. 
Embracing the entire Jleigns of James IF and F, Man/ ()aeen 
of tSrots, and James Ff. (^om piled from (he original Records and 
MSS,; 7vilh Hutorical Notes and Jlliistrations, By Robert Pitcairn, 
Esq., Writer to Ilis Majesty’s Signet, E. S. A. Scot, and lion. P\S.A. 
Perth, &c. 3 vols. 4to. Edinburgh; Tait. 1833. 

^PtlCULATORS in constitutional matters liave laid down 
many theories, for explaining on the ground of inherent na- 
tional propensities, the sinking difference which has always 
existed between the government and legislature of England 
and those of Scotland, and the extremely distinct spirit which 
has marked the struggles for liberty in the two nations. In the 
discussion there has been more display of words than of wisdom ; 
but it would not be difficult to point out many circumstances 
from time to lime exhibited in the progress of the constitution 
of Scotland,^ which, if they cannot be called the causes of these 
national peculiarities, form at least the prominent evidences of 
their existOAce and operation. All authentic traces which might 
lead to a knowledge of what had been the method of govern- 
ment jn Scotland previously to th^ full adoption of feudal 

— L— ^ ^ 

• Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, No. CCXIE for 1833. p. 334. 
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usages by most of the nations in Europe, have been sought for 
in vain, Scottish antiquaries have generally attributed this 
hiatus to the zeal of Edward the First to be put in possession of 
the title deeds of his new province ; but from the remains of his 
])illage lately biouglit to light, many have doubted whether any 
injportant documents relating to so early a period ever existed 
to attract his cupulity. According to the complacent account 
of the eaily Scottish chroniclers, " this the most ancient part 
of his majesty’s kingdom ’ was reigned over by an unsullied 
line of legitimately born monarchs, since Ahe period when 
Gathelus quarrelling with his father the king of Greece, in 
a fit of wrath sailed round the world, and took possession 
of the kingdom of Scotland, more than three centuries liefore 
the Christian tera. The country had soon after that period, a 
regular legislative and executive, road-laws, game-laws, custom- 
houses, tax-olfices, and schools of law, medicine, and divinity, all 
of which attracted high admiration from the tambassadors of 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus sent by him on a diplomatic mission to 
his learned friend the King of Scots. A few hard blows from 
Pishops StillingflecL and Nicholson, and a still more vehement 
onset from Father Inncs of the Scotch college at Paris, swept 
away these golden visions, and subsliluted in their stead a line 
of kings with very questionable names, and with no colleges, 
institutions, or constitutional forms of government. The airy 
palaces thus removed fiom the vision of the antiquaries, nothing 
was left behind, but a bare moor with a few ' cairns,’ and those 
invaluable objects of speculation Druidical circles, to attract 
their gaze. The absolute antiquity of the nalipn of the Scots 
is not indeed to be doubted ; but until the inroads of Saxons and 
Normans brought with them the respective usages of tl^ose 
people, nothing existed in that orderly shape which can 
dignified by the name of a constitution so established and marked 
out, as to find its way into written memorials, or even into 
the memory and affections of the people. The earliest accounts 
show us ibe civil-law and the feudal-law combating for su- 
premacy, and each exercising sway in its own department in full 
vigour and purity, without any opposition from revered customs 
cherished by the people. Thus it is evident from the extreme 
purity of the feudal and civil codes as existing in Scotland, that ' 
such systems as the Saxon division into hundreds and 
the mutual guarantee, the principles of election, the trial by 
neighbours’^, had no early existence in them. Moreover, while 

* That they had assizes of nji^ibours will presenlly he seen 5 but these 
Avcrc very difiereat from trial by neighbours* 

VOL. XIX.— WesOwns/er Review. z 
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the growing spirit of feudalism in Scotland received no opposi- 
tion from popular feeling, neither was it controlled by the power 
of the kings ; and, as in some continental nations, a savage 
nobility became the efficient rulers. Robert the Bruce saw the 
dangerous power of his nobles, and attempted to restrain it, but 
the attempt was silently crushed wlienever its appearance was 
suspected. James the First of Scotland made many unsuc- 
cessful efforts to subject them; but they settled the business in 
a manner \|^hich letl other inonarclis to hesitate about inter- 
ference in future*. The ))Ower of the law had thus no fixed 
representative; it was diluted over the surface of the whole 
country ; there were infeudaiions and sub-infeudations. The 
barons in chief held the law, or rather the power, over their 
vassals; to these last the sub-vassals gave a deputy submission, 
partly e\e.vcised in favour of the vassal of the baron, partly 
directed to Ids lord. It is worthy of remark, that imrne- 
diati'ly after thet. statute ‘ Quia emptores terrarum* was passed 
in lingland, an act to etfeci the same purpose, and indeed word 
for word the same, was adopted by the parliament of Scotland, 
but has remained from the first a dead letter, and has according 
to the custom of Scotland been virtually repealed by desuetude. 
Many circumstances clierishcd this system of multifarious 
tyranny in Scotland. The condition of a great part of the 
country was merely pastoral ; wool and hides were the only 
commodities of sufficient value, or sufficiently plentiful, to become 
articles of commerce. These fell in all cases to the lord of 
the soil; and the individuals who lived on it and cultivated such 
patches of laud as provided them with the necessaries of 
existence, were consequently his slaves, not bargaining with him 
as^nant with landlord, but fed from his hand, and consequently 
Voiiged to perform his will. The country was for centuries a 
besieged garrison, always acting on the defensive, tfiough some- 
times sallying forth to sack the possessions of their rich and 
relentless assailants the Knglish. The tenantry were taught to 
maraud under the protection of military leaders, who were like- 
wise their civil judges in time of peace. The towns were walled 
in, and their inhabitants were likewise with few exceptions 
compelled to submit themselves to the protection and tyranny 
of some powerful neighbouring baron. The perpetual presence 
of a foreign enemy thus prevented the people from thinking of 
enemies at home ; a close band of subjection was knit between 
them and their immediate leaders; and the only domestic strug- 
gles in which they were engaged, were between these leaders* 
and the king, or among the leadei^ themselves contending for 
aggrandizement, lii a nation so situated, it may be sMd that' 
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the municipal laws are made for the rich, and the criminal 
for the poor, The agrarian vassals had few rights^ about 
which the legislature could tiouble itself; but they were in the 
habit of committing divers offences, to which it paid particular 
attention. The civil law of Scotland has been frequently ad- 
mired for the simplicity and compactness of its fabric, and 
the purity of many of its principles,— at least their theo- 
retic purity, ns exhibited in the works of the institutional 
writers. It has indeed had many valuable j)eculiarities, 
which are its best ornaments at the present day. The system 
of Local Courts held by responsible professional men ; the re- 
gistration of landed property, acting so effectually as never to 
make a purchase or security doubtful, if ordinary care is taken 
in preparing the titles ; the impossibility of persecution being 
perpetrated by arrests in mesne process : and the general simpli- 
city of the laws of debtor and creditor, are all worthy of ap- 
plause ; while it must at the same time be admitted that these 
refinements on the principles of the Roman and feudal laws 
originated in a manner which rendered them long useless, and 
still damps their efficacy. They had their origin in the specu- 
lations of the Judges, who had power to make the law to suit any 
given case, and unmake it to suit any other. They w^ere the crea- 
tures in short of the perfection of equitable power, — * of judge- 
made law/ — first invented at the period when the civil and feudal 
laws were acknowledged as • parts and portions of the law of the 
land,' — afterwards regulated and interpreted by the Judges, and 
seldom effectually interfered with by the legislature, whose acts 
indeed, few and scattered, were still liable to be dispensed with 
by the Judges, on the plea of their having fallen out of usage,— 
of their not being * in viridi observantifi.^ But the crisjiinal 
law of Scotland, as its details are exhibited in the prefeiskt 
volumes, did not even exhibit the outward theoretic purity 
of the Institute and Pandects. The whole was a mass in which 
tyranny might feed to excess, whenever its appetite was excited. 
But in such a country as has been described, both systems,— 
the civil with its abstract purity, and the criminal with its distor- 
tions,— were too feeble for free exercise. The law was not a 
power which held all from the highest to the lowest within its 
protecting and avenging influence ; it wag a mighty and dan- 
gerous weapon, and like a weapon was used for the benefit of 
those who could hold and wield it, and for the terror and destruc- 
tion of those against whom it might be ehiployed; Almost all; 
the Judges held their offices as hereditary. Jurisdiction, like gil' 
estate, descended from fa^tller to son> a valu|d and envied family, 
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possession. The barons when tired of other warfare, fought 
buttles with their jurisdictions. They gained money to them- 
selves and their relations by their jurisdictions. When a man 
made an appeal to that law which was dispensed by his uncle 
or tenth cousin, it was easy in its purest parts to find a fiction 
for the defence or aggrandizement of relations, whom it is a 
man’s natural duty to assist. A person who could use the 
power of life and death and civil jurisdiction, as freely as he 
could the hclfiiet he had inherited from his grandfather, was not 
likely to have what would now be termed ‘ a moral respect’ for 
the uses to which he applied his power ; and every Scotch 
Judge, up to nearly the middle of the last century, seems to 
have considered the omission of any use of his authority which 
might tend to family aggrandizement, as a sort of moral fault, 
as the neglect of a good gift from Providence. This system 
was a nuisance, because it kept the country in eternal uproar, 
not with struggles for liberty, but with competitions for supe- 
riority, or defiance of the laws. The office of sheriff was perhaps 
the one most conspicuously abused. Each county was ruled by 
an hereditary sheriff# This persbn was not merely a ministerial 
officer, but a Judge, and a Judge of considerable authority. In 
civil suits he liad an almost unlimited jurisdiction, except in 
those which concerned heritable property ; and in criminal cases 
he had the power of life and death. This office continued to be 
hereditary until the year 1746 ; having been surrendered at the 
time of the Union as a feudal trapping to the vanity and ambition 
of the Scotch commissioners and their ])olitical friends, and ter- 
minated in consequence of the events of 1745. The noble families 
who held this office, prudently managed to make it as fruitful, 
and Jo improve it as perseveringly, as they did any of the other 
feifily possessions. Within the compass of the law, there were 
many methods of satisfying their avarice ; but some desired what 
even the facile laws they exercised denied, and the present very 
curious collection produces numerous instances, where Judges 
are guilty of the most vulgar and ungentlemanly crimes. To 
extract many of them would be useless and tiresome ; but 
a list of the achievements of one industrious personage 
may give amusement. On the 4th of November 1509, Patrick 
Agnew sheriff of Wigton, is indicted.before the Court of Justi- 
ciary — the supreme criminal tribunal of Scotland — for' taking a 
bribe to acquit a murderer’ in having presented the murderer to a 
Jury, and then taken ' feyis’ [fees] and money to purge the said 
Thomas of the said slaughter, he being guilty thereof, and per 
coloratam juslijkatiopem, purging hini of the said crime. Fined 
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V incrks [Vol. 1. part I. p. G3]*. On the 3rd of March 1513, 
the same iiidfvidual is indicted for ' oppression and hereschip’ 
[armed depredation,] and is ^ permitted to compound for the 
oj)pression done to Thomas Makdowell and Roger Me Crochat, 
in causing them to build his dikes with their petis [turf] and to 
plough and harrow his lands, in the years 1504, 1505, 150(), 1507, 
and 1508 : and for common oppression thereby done to them : 
Item, for the oppression done to the said persons, in plunder- 
ing each of them of a swyne yearly during thcr said years. 
The Laird of Lochinver became surety to satisfy the parties,’ 
[the extent of punishment inflicted on a sheriff-high wayman.j 
‘ He also found the same surety to compound for the “hereschip” 
of a jument [ox used for tillage] from John Makrowat, in 
the forest of Buchan : Item, for the oppression done to Thomas 
Makwilliam in taking and harrying from him ten bblls of bar- 
ley. He, together with George Crukshank and Thomas Mure 
in Wigton, also compounded for art and partbf the oppression 
done to Thomas Kcnnydy in Wigton, in “ hereschip’*’ from him 
of a young riding horse : and for striking the said Thomas Ken- 
ny dy.’ I. part 1. 90. 

The Sheriff was not deprived of his jurisdiction. It would 
have been as unreasonable to have taken it from him, as to have 
deprived him of any other article of property ; nay more 
so, because it would have been a seizing of that which would 
have been of little or no advantage to the persons taking it. 
Property might have been of use to the Exchequer, but not the 
jurisdiction, which taken from one individual, must have been 
immediately disposed of to another. Accordingly after having 
found security to make his ' composition ’ the w^orthy Sheriff 
speedily re-appears on the record, under an accusation of ^ pre- 
venting a court from being held’ of ^ convocation of the lieg?6 
with warlike arms,’ ' jakkis and splentis, contrary to the Act of 
Parliament; and of the oppression done to Sir David Kennydy, 
knight corning to Leswalt, and hindering him from holding his 
court.' I. part J. p. 91. How he came to interfere with the 
holding of a court by Sir David Kennydy, is not stated, and 
it is probable that in this instance he had attempted to 
extend his authority within the jurisdiction of some neighbour- 


* It will be remarked that the quotations made from the earlier part 
of the record, are ffiven in a more modern lan/juage than those belonging 
to a later date. The reason is, that the earlier part which is in Latin, 
has been translated into English by Mr. Pitcairn, while a few words 
here and there, such as * feSs’ which the dei-ks of court were pro- 
bably not classical enough t(fbc able to translate, are in Scotch, Uotn in 
the original and Mr. Pitcairn's copy. 
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ing sheriff. In the next page he is introduced in a more 
respectable capacity, as surely for some individuals who had 
committed murder and stolen sundry cows. Nothing is so 
strikingly depictive of the power of the aristocracy in Scot- 
land, as the absolute escape, or mere infliction of a petty 
fine, on prisoners accused of the most atrocious crimes, when 
a laird comes forward to act as their surety, and the certain death 
which awaited petty delinquents who had no one to answer for 
them. A pii'k-pocket at a fair, or an issuer of false coin, is 
invariably hanged! The member of a band of depredators is 
generally rescued by his laird, the chief of the gang, being his 
security. What was the full effect of this ‘ security,’ or how 
the recognisance might be forfeited, does not appear, but it 
seems to have been a matter very little attended to. The same 
individual 'frequently appears accused of repeated acts of 
robbery or murder, and is relieved by the same individual — the 
laird — as often as he makes his appearance, until the laird may 
happen to tire of his proceedings, and then he is sent to the 
gallows. The next entry regarding this sheriff is unequivocally 
headed ‘ cattle-stealing/ and lie compounds * for art and part 
of the stouthrief [forcible seizure or robbery] of four cows from 
Thomas Cunyngham in Carick.’ I. part. I. p. 92. The same 
collection gives another specimen of tne proceedings of a sheriff^ 
so characteristic of the then administration of justice, as it was 
called, that it is not fit to pass it by unnoticed. George Gordon 
laird of Geight entertained a deadly feud towards Hay of 
Ardlethame, whom he accused of having murdered his brother. 
It is probable enough that any recourse to the chief criminal 
judicature might have proved vain ; but the laird of Geight, who 
seen^ to have entertained conscientious scruples against an 
informal revenge, had a useful coadjutor in his relative John 
Gordon of Clubisgoule sheriff of Aberdeenshire, who displayed 
great readiness in assisting to bring the offender t6 justice. It 
appears from the narrative in the record, that the sheriff' and the 
injured party collecting a band of armed followers seized Hay 
in the house of a relative, and conveyed him to ^Aberdeen, where 
they lodged him in ^ the Bony Wyfes Inne ’ in the Gallo wgate, 
a house belonging to the laiid of Geight. Here he was kept in 
close confinement for forty eight hours, his friends being denied 
access to him. The sheriff’ then ^ fenced ’ and held a court, at 
which a barrister who happened to be in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. William Barclay, advocate, offered to act as counsel for the 
prisoner, but was effectually prevented from opening his lips, 
hy being coolly told t^at if he attempt^ to speak, twenty daggers 
should be plunged in his body ere he could descend the stair^ 
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[' aiiBsuieing him, gif he &a did, fra he war ancs doun the stair, 
thair sould be lueiitie^uliingeris put iiilil him/] A Jury was 
chosen by tlie prosecutor, who did not fail to find the prisoner 
guilty, and the unfortunate man was given over to his enemy, 
as the person who knew best how to deal with hiin, and was 
ettectually sent out of the world by repeated blows on the head 
and neck, ' with so bulcherlie inangeling and deineaneing ’ as 
the indiclnient against the murderers expresses to have been 
such ' as the lyk hes nevir or seldome bene hard or sene/ 
Both the actors in this tragedy were indicted to stand trial 
for ‘ usurping his majesty’s authority, convocation of the lieges, 
and murder under colour of law/ To have attempted to 
apprehend persons of so great authority, might have been vain 
and dangerous. Poor oifenders only appear on the face of these 
ample records, to have eyer been brought to court ag prisoners ; 
the gijeat weie cited to appear, a command which they some- 
times resisted, and sometimes complied with, hanging with them 
a band of followers, which made those who had reejuested their 
attendance glad to be quit of it. Jt was usual for the persons 
so cited to find security to appear, and on forfeiting their recog 
nisances by not a|)pearing, they were ‘ put to the horn,^ or 
denounced rebels by sound of trumpet ; a process equivalent 
to outlawry, and which though it placed the offender beyond 
the pale of the law, prohibited him from defending or prose- 
cuting in any suit, and virtually permitted him to be slain with 
impunity, seems to have produced very little real change on his 
condition, as it was a state of citizenship which the king and 
council could manage to impose on any individual whom they 
thought proper to perplex with accusations of fictitious crimes, 
and from which a royal mandate termed a ^ relaxation^ was 
sufficient to relieve him when a political reason called for 
an act, even to the efi’ect of relieving an outlaw after his death, 
when it wa*i found convenient to punish his murderer. It 
appears that the sherift’ proceeded to Edinburgh about the time 
required, ‘.accompanied with some gentlemen of the name of 
Gordon but changing his intention, probably from not having 
been able to muster so many * gentlemen of the name of 
Gordon ’ as he might have wished, he did not appear in court, 
and was outlawed. The practical perpetrator of the murder 
appeared, boldly maintaining the sanction which the decision of 
a Judge had given to his deed^ He offered ' objectibzis to the 
relevancyof the indictment,’ or reasons in bar of trial; on which* 
in the terms of the record, he managed to support a debate 
against the crown counset for ten days*. ^ , 

* All queetious as to formality, e.g'. questions whether or not the 
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! It is allegit be Mr. Thomas Nicolsoun, for the pairt of the pannell, 
that he did na wrang in taking of ffranees Hay prii\itd authoritate ; 
bccaiis it is of verritic, that vpone Pryday, the fyftcne day of Decem- 
ber^ immediatlie precciding the day of his allegit taking, quhilk was 
vpone the xviij day of the said month, the said Frances Hay had 
slane vmq‘® Adame Gordoini, brother to the j>annell, for the quhilk he 
fled ; and sa, the said Laird of Cieicht, being the avenger of bluid, 
viz. the eldest brother of the said Adame, it was lauchfull to him to 
scrche and seik the malefactour, to the effect lie inycht be presentit to 
the Justice : i^yk as, be Act of Parliament, maid in the dayis of King 
James the fiirst, of»worthic memorie, Parliamento sexto, cap. 89 , the 
Scheref and haill cuntrie is commandit to serche and seik the 
man-slayer, being certifeit of the Slauchter 3 and sa, mckill mair mycht 
the avenger of bluid, bcHloi ng na wrang in the taking : Lyk as, 
eftir the taking of him, he presentit him to the Schcrelf but"'* ony hurt 
of scnccj or iniurie done to him : And that it is lauchfull to ony of 
the people, Msweill as to the avenger of bluid, it is clcir, be ane verrie 
trew example 3 ffor giff ane Theif steill ony mannis guidis, it is lauch- 
full to the persorAi fra quhome the guidis ar stowin, to convene his 
kyn and freindis, and raise the cuntrie, and persew the TheiiT sa lang 
as he is infugd, ay and quhill he apprehend him, or put him out of 
the cuntrie 3 and this he may do butj ony Warrand of ane Magistrat 3 
as is clcir and nottour be the daylic practique of the cuntrie : Frgo, 
in this cryme of JSlauchtcr, quhilk is of far gritter importance than 
steilling of guidis, it was lauchfull to ony of the people, mn/lo magts 
the avenger of bluid, to apprehend the malefactour, and delyuer him 
to the Justice : And as it was lauchfull to the pannell to serche, seik, 
tak, and apprehend the malefactour, and delyuer him to the Justice, 
evin sa it was lauchfull to him to do the samyn with conuening of his 
freindis, (nawayis granting he did the samyn,) and with quhatsu- 
meuir airmcs3 Ifor vtherwayis, this absurditic sould follow, that the 
malefactour sould escaip, and the innocent persone sould be slane 3 in 
sa far, as, gif the innocent persone sail preisej to apprehend the male- 
fatJ^our airmet with hagbutis and pistolettis, namclie, hailing the 
benefit of ane house, it war easie for him to sla sic as sochthim 5 and 
sa he sould nocht be apprehendit. Secundo, for this caus he did na 
wrang, becaus it is an reule of the Law, that conccsso aVKjuo extremo, 
concediinlnr omnia media per (juof pervodinr ud i/lud; than it is 
subsumet, gif it was lauchfull to tak the man-slayer, as is afoir provin. 


cumstances as stated in the indictment amount to the crime of which the 
prisoner is accused, were formerly, and still are, in Scotland, pleaded in 
J 3 ar of Trial ; and in case of an olyectioii heing sustained, the prosecutor 
gives up his indictment and frames a new one. The singular barbarity of 
the argnments used hy Cordon of Ceight, prompts the quotation of a 
portion of his defence. 

* IFiihout, * An illustration of the derivation of but from bate, ov excepts 
t If. From give. , 

I Without : as before. , 

§ Try, ■ • 
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crgOy it was lanchfull to vse nil the inidis.sis'" be tlie quliilk he sould be 
taken^ baith of airmour and vtherwayis/— 'Vol. iii. p. 419. 

Tired out, it would appear, by the pertinacity of the prisoner 
and his counsel, the Justiciaii- or Chief Justice adjourned the 
matter to the ensuing Justice- Air of Aberdeen, the spot where 
the crime was perpetrated, and where the laird was likely to 
find as many ' gentlemen of the name of Gordon ' as would 
effectually support his pleas in bar of trial ; no more seems to 
have been heard of the affair. These are merely individual acts ; 
but there were some judges who followed •their principles of 
oppression, in other words their own law, with as much system 
as the law of the land was presumed to be followed, and 
occasionally with much more. One of these, from the 
gallant extent of his iniquities, has found his way to a niche 
in history ; in the person of Patrick Earl of Orkney, who 
apart from the main land in the cluster of lonely islands of 
which he was sherifl’, established and put •in practice a new 
code of laws framed by himself and calculated for his own use, 
gave final judgment in any case he chose to take in hand, 
ordered criminals to be hanged, levied taxes and talliages to 
replenish his own pocket, and finally gave judgment against 
his vassals for treason against himself, and forfeited his own fiefs 
to his own Exchequer. The extent of the acts of this indivi- 
dual have made them known to the world; but it would be 
impossible wuthin reasonable limits to mention the numerous 
less distinguished persons who, retired in unknown corners of 
the country, liave displayed within their narrow spheres, 
their accomplished knowledge of that king-craft, which it was 
James’s pride to arrogate to himself. 

The most dangerous interruptions, however, to the evenViourse 
of justice, from the effects of hereditary influence, proceected 
from certain absolute civil and criminal jurisdictions termed 
‘ regalities,' *enjoyed by some of the most potent noblemen 
within certain limited districts. These individuals were called 
' Lords of Regality and the practical difference between the 
hereditary power of such a person, and that of any ordinary 
judge such as a sheriff, consisted in the circumstance, that the 
latter held his hereditary office from the king's person,— he was 


* Menus, 

t Tins officer was anciently the highest law-officer in Scotland, civil and 
criiniiial ; possessing powers which seem to have been nearly equivalent 
to those of the Spanish * Justizia,’ until on the establishment of the College 
of Justice in 1533, the Chancellor assumed his civil powers. His 
criminal powers were continued until the establUshment of the Justiciary 
Court in 1672, when they were transferred to the Justice General. 
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the king s law-officer, and consequenily his decrees might be 
reviewed by a superior judge, or finally by the monarch himself. 
The Lord of Regality possessed an absolute independent juris- 
diction in his own territory, with which even royalty dared not 
interfere. By a feudal nicety he was indeed considered the 
royal vassal ; that is, he uas vassal for his lauds, but by virtue 
of holding the lauds he held likewise the jurisdiction; his feif 
might therefore be forfeited for treason, and the jurisdiction 
would go aloi^ with it, but no corruption as a judge could be 
the means of depriving him of his power, he having tl)e same 
divine right to judge within his own district, which tlie king had 
over the rest of the country. The Lord of Regality seldom sat 
in judgment in his own person ; his court was held by a judge 
called a " Baillie of Regality,’ who was generally the steward 
or chief houjfehold officef of the lord, in short the person wlio 
looked after his master’s business whether in the farm-yard or 
on the bench, — ar\. individual whose union of offices is strikingly 
in accordance with the presumed origin of the royal judges in 
England and in other nations. Such was the description of 
persons who enjoyed within a particular district supreme and 
unquestioivable jurisdiction in civil suits, and in all criminal 
matters, treason and witchcraft considerately excepted. Tlie 
manner in which the juiisdiction of these ollicers is mentioned 
by Scotch lawyers, gives it an aspect truly kingly. They 
divide the whole country into ^loyalty’ and ^Regality;’ the 
former being such poitioii as was superintended by the sheriff’s 
or judges of the king, the latter such as was judged by the 
Lords of Regality, " Lands subject to the sheriff’s jurisdiction, 
says the Text Book of tlie Scotch lawyer, ‘ are said to be of 
the royalti/, because sheriff’ courts are in the most proper sense 
tfte^king’s courts, established by him for the regular and ordinary 
administration of justice in every county ; in opposition to 
lands subject to the special and extraorduiary jurisdiction of 
Regality*.’ The Lord of Regality’s Court had a Chancery; 
from which were issued Brieves for serving lieirs, or of Mortaii- 
cestry, directed to a Jury of Inquestf, and having the same 
effect as those piocceding from the Royal Chancery. The 
method by which the Baillie of Regality took under his special 
care any member of his flock who had the misfortune to be pre- 
sented for trial before the king’s court, was by appearing in 
court and 'repledging’ him. According to the letter of the 

* ErsKiiie’s Institute of the Law of Scotland. 7.9 § 7* 

j- A form still used in Scotland, resemblini;’ the aiicient Bnglish 
Inquest. Vide Meyer ; fieprtt^ Origine^ et des Listifutims JadicU 

(tires, lit 179. 
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law, the Baillie was obliged to find security that he would put 
the prisoner on his trial within a year and a day ; a formality 
which it need not be remarked had little more efiect than the 
Lord of Regality might afterwards chase to give to it, aiid one 
of which the crown officers seem to have been cjuite aware of 
the weakness, as in almost every case of ‘ re])ledging' which 
occurs in the present volumes, the Lord Advocate resists the 
claim, generally on the question of fact whether the prisoner 
actually belonged to the jurisdiction of the Regality, and some- 
times on the plea that the Baillie has been too late in making 
hig claim. The prosecutor well knew that he hid adieu to the 
prisoner who was ' repledged and the Lord of Regality being 
generally the head of the band of marauders of which the indi- 
vidual brought to trial might be a practical member, found his 
jurisdiction a much more convenient method of Restoring his 
thieves to the bosom of their clan, than the method by means 
of ‘securities’ which has been previously described. An inef- 
fectual attempt was made in 1687, to limit the power of Lords 
of Regality. Their jurisdiction was taken away in I7(r2, leaving 
them what they still possess, the choice of the Cliief Magistrate 
or ‘Baillie’ of one or two small towns previously the head 
boroughs of their territory. 

After having tlius sketched the state of the aristocracy, and a 
few of the methods by which they interrupted the establish metit 
of a regular system of justice and laughed at the laws, it will 
be still more instructive to sift a few of the arts and deceptions 
by which a feeble Crown managed to resist its powerful adver- 
saries, and to revenge on the weak the insolence and outrages 
of the strong. The crown was protected by a gaudy barrier of 
legal fictions, which thougli theory jiresumed them sacred, and 
even maintained them to be infrangible according to the lawi^^f 
nature, were fearlessly and unconcernedly defied by those who 
had power enough to set a king at defiance, — but presented a 
cold and never-yielding resistance to the unhappy men, who 
were obliged to appeal tor justice or supplicate for mercy. In 
attempting to sketch the method of operation in the courts, 
it is impossible in some instances to reduce the administration of 
the criminal law of Scotland to regular heads and principles. 
There is a general presence of forms, but absence of principle ; 
in other words, the use of technicalities, applied not accoraing 
to fixed rules, but as the more powerful party concerned chose 
to apply them. 

One of the most unartifioial parts of the system of policy by 
which the Prince endeavoured to overcome the power ot his 
natural enemies the Nofiles; was that which proceeded by setting 
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them to destroy each other. Thus, in the year 1556, Lord Lovat, 
who had been imprisoned lor some offence, is released under a con- 
tract, that he shall do his best to pursue and apprehend some of the 
Queen’s rebels, specially named in the Act of Court (vol. i. part I. 
p. 391); and with the usual provident formality of the Scotch 
courts, he finds two sureties, who become bound for his per- 
formance of the stipulation. The feuds of the Highlanders of 
Scotland, their ac.ts of depredation, their habits of dishonesty 
and predilection for the produce of other men’s industry, are 
but too well known. Cliarity however to the natural pro- 
pensities of the uncultivated human intellect, will not allow 
the whole odium of their rapacity and dishonesty to be thrown 
on the Highlanders themselves ; the more civilized part of the 
community murst bear the weight of ])art. If a hankering 
after murder* and theft w'as the feeling which beat prominently 
in a Highland bosom, the manner in which the laws were admi- 
nistered did not •discourage it. The method by which the 
royal authority tried to quell their inroads, was by allowing 
those who were plundered to take revenge. The Maegregors, 
one of the most savage of the Clans, had early become notorious 
for evil deeds, and obnoxious to Government. In 1603, the 
Clan was put under the superintendence of its liereditary enemy 
Archibald, Earl of Argyle, aj)pointed King’s Lieutenant ^ within 
life bounds of the Clan Gregor.’ The Earl justified the power 
thus placed in his hands, by a successful imitation of the system 
of Jiis master; he excited the Maegregors t6 plunder another of 
his hereditary enemies, the Laird of Luss, and finally granted 
them a commission, bearing the royal authority as emanating 
from the King’s Lieutenant, which empowered them to proceed 
against the Laird of Luss and his clan as enemies to Govern- 
n>mt. The chief of the Maegregors .showed no reluctance to 
commence his ideasimj; duty ; and the Laird of Luss having in 
the meantime obtained a royal commission to resist and suppress 
the Maegregors, both parties met in a sort of battle, in which 
each fought under the formality of the royal sanction*. The 
chief of the Maegregors and several of his clan were afterwards 
brought to trial for the victory they had obtained ; and were 
accused of having slain one hundred and forty of their enemies 
in cold blood after having taken them prisoners, of having 
rifled and hurried all the houses on the estate of Luss, and of 


These circumstances arc taken from the dying* confession of Maegregor 
before the Privy Council, as preserved in thefform of a judicial document 
in the Register-house EcR'iiburgh, and contem[forary documents produced 
by Mr. Pitcairn, — vol. ii. p. 432 — 3. 
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having possessed themselves of 600 cows, 800 sheep and goats, 
and 280 horses ; making iu all one of the most brilliant affairs, 
of the hundred or thereabout of highland ‘ raids ’ recorded in 
these^ pages. Macgregor and several of his Clansmen suffered 
death ; and the manner in which the district was ‘ proclaimed’ 
(by a sort of Coercion Act), and the name and race attempted 
to be exterminated, is known to history. 

But in the judicial villainies transacted within the walls of 
the Court-room, may be found still more instructive lessons, 
than among the mountains of tlie Macgre^ors. * In looking 
at these, it will be necessary to compare the poweis of the jury, 
with those of the King as acting personally (a by no means 
uncommon circumstance) through his Privy Council, his Judges, 
or his Prosecutor the Lord Advocate. The origin of Trial by 
Jury is still more obscure iii Scotliind thau m Kngland* 
Amidst the irregularities to which, with all the otlfer branches 
of the judicial establishment, it was subjected, negative evidence 
occurs that its power was much limited, aud*that it was a con- 
siderably distinct institution from (he English Jury; although 
the intercourse of the two nations may have afterwards brought 
about a greater resemblance. The Scottish Jury, at the earliest 
period where there are judicial documents exhibiting its 
practice, was an instrument entirely feudal. It may indeed be 
presumed from the juesent recoiVl that the Jury or ‘assize’ 
merely consisted of the Varcs Curia oi the Feudal System, — the 
co-vassals of the accused, cited before the Over-Lord, not as 
‘ the country ’ to which the accused was to appeal for justice, 
but as ‘ assessors’ or advisers to consult with the holder of the 
court. So far back as any record goes, it does not appear 
to have been customary for any judge to give sentence 
without a jury; but the miserable feebleness of the Jury jn 
Scotland up to a very late date, shows its despotic origin. 
Opposed, itinay be said, to the Jury, in as far as respected the 
interest of the accused, was the Crown, with the Privy Council, 
the Lord Advocate, and the Judge. The first filtering which 
the J ury underwent, was by the Lord Advocate, who chose and 
cited those who were to attend,— or the array,— out of which 
those to sit on the trial were afterwards to be selected. It may 
be supposed that His Lordship 'seldom performed this duty with 
directly dishonest intentions ; but he was generally ‘ a respect- 
able man,’— a good servant to the King his master,— one who 
revered the face of a Sovereign, and having an eye to his own re- 
spectability, would take care not to chuse ‘ improper persons ’ 
likely to oppose the sabitary punishment due to the con- 
temners of royalty. * ® 
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The second purification which the Jury underwent, was from 
the ‘ wisdome ’ of the Judge, who selected the fifteen men 
who were to act on the trial. Notwithstanding these useful 
precautions, it was difficult in some cases to obtain a perfectly 
proper Jury. In 1539 James V. is found sending a letter to his 
Justiciar, ordering him. to postpone a trial for twenty or thirty 
days until * ane unsuspect assize may be gottin.’ (Vol. i. Part 1. 
p. 221.) In 1606, owing to the religious temper of the nation, 
great difficulty was experienced in procuring a fit Jury to try 
the case of ForbciS, Welsch, Durie, Duncan, Strauchane, and 
Sharpe, who, as connected with the celebrated General Assem- 
bly held at Aberdeen, were indicted for 'Treason, Declining the 
jurisdiction of the secret Council, Holding a General Assembly 
of the Kirk after being charged/ 8cc. The assistance of an 
able dijdomjitist in these matters, the Earl of Dunbar, was 
brought to the aid of the Crowui, and after some difficulty what 
was wanted was i^rocured ; and in order to make the Jurors so 
honoured do their duty, the whole of the Secret Council, to the 
amount of twenty persons, chose to sit in court as assessors or 
legal advisers to the Justiciar*. It will perhaps scarcely be 
credited in some quarters, that the selection of the Jury by the 
Court, continued to be a characteristic of the law of Scotland 
till the year 1825 ; wlien the system was altered, after very con- 
siderable opposition from the landed proprietors, and the law 
officers of the crownf. It was indeed a useful instrument, and at 
a period comparatively late, which is remembered with horror by 
men not very far advanced in years ; when it was found the means 
of procuring in Scotland, what all the art and power of the 
Ministry could not accomplish in England, An instance of its 
use o<jcuiTed in the middle of the eighteenth century which 
n^y be said to be almost ludicrous, if a judicial murder can be 
qualified by such a term. James Stewart, brother of Stewart 
of Ardshiei, was accused of having murdered CoKn Campbell 
of Glenure. The Duke of Argyle was the political enemy of 
Stewart, and the relative of Campbell, whose death, as that of a 
clansman, he was bound in honour to avenge. Fortunately for 
his purpose lie was ' Justice General ’ of Scotland, an office 
then, as at the present day, not bestowed upon a lawyer, but 
reserved as an appendage of rank and emolument for some 
favoured Peer,,, and never executed by the holderj. The Duke 

* Pitcairn II. 494. correspondence connected with the case in 

Haileb’s Memorials and J^etlers. 

t Act G (ieo. IV. c ^ 

i 1’he office still exists,, and the Duke of l^oiitrose draws a salary of 
2,000/. a year as nominal President of the Court of J^6ticiarJ^ In 183(1 
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was resolved however to perform for once the duties for which he 
was paid. He held a Court at Inverary, the capital of his own 
domains. In courtesy to the rank of the Judge, the Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Grant, a man of considerable talent, proceeded 
to Inverary, to give the assistance of his eloquence to the 
Duke, although it was not customary for the tenants of 
his high otRce to leave the capital. The prisoner, besides 
having slain ^ a Campbell,’ had the misfortune of being reputed 
disaffected to government 5 and the Court and Jury were 
told by the yjrosecutor ‘ that his family and ^connections, were 
so many circumstances, forming a presumption almost equal 
to a proof, in support of the charj^e brought against himJ 
Eleven individuah of the name of Campbell were selected by 
the Duke to sit on the Jury. They did their duty, unanimously 
finding the ])risoner guilty, and the Duke in co»demning him 
to deathj informed him that he had got ‘ a most impartial 
trial.’ But previously to the Revolution, apd at the period 
more particularly under view, the prosecutor and court, if 
they should after all their vigilance have stumbled on an im- 
proper Jury, had still a healing recourse, and a most effectual 
one. It was customary for the Lord Advocate on a case going 
to trial, to ‘ protest for wilful error;’ that is to say, to protest 
that if the Jury gave a verdict of acquittal, they should them- 
selves suffer a ))rosecution for having done so. It is unnecessary 
to quote instances, for the protest is taken in fully one-third (if 
the cases in this collection, and seems to have been a regular 
formality. The threat was not*a vague and unmeaning bravado, 
for there are at least eight or ten cases in which it was put in 
execution ; and the country had to witnes» the humiliating 
sight of a Jury tried by another Jury, and punished for having 
acquitted a person whom the King wished to have condernneff 
In interpreting the Siatufe (1475, c. ()4) in which the method 
of trial for this ' ciime’ is laid down, it seems to have appeared 
doubtful to the commentators of the Scotch law, whether a 
Jury could not also be tried for erroneously condemning ; though 
it is allowed that no instance of such a trial has occurred, and 
Sir George M'Keiizie seems to have presumed such a measure 
needless, as ' it is not presumable that any will be so impious 
to condemn a man to die to please others’^.’ A curious docu- 
ment, however, which has been lately brought to light, being 
an account of the * constitution’ of Scotland prepared for the 
use of Queen Mary on her return to her native country, has 

tlie office was prospectively abplisljed, * after the determination of the pre- 
sent interest.' ^ 

* McKenzie’s Laws and <3ustom«, Pait IL Tit. § 2. 
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let out the secrets of the Court on this and some other matters, 
and plainly states, that a Jury can be tried for wilful error, in 
case of acquittal only It should be held in mind, that the 
ground of accusation against a Jury indicted for wilful error, was 
not founded on their pre-arranged design to defeat the ends of 
justice, and their infraction of their oath by the acquittal of 
one whom they knew to have been guilty ; but simply, as 
McKenzie has taken great pains to point out, because they were 
impervious to the arguments of the Lord Advocate, and could 
not be content with the same evidence of guilt which was suffi- 
cient to satisfy the* Crown. Accordingly no other evidence was 
brought to convict them, than that which had been previously 
submitted to themselves, ‘ because,' says the author just men- 
tioned, ' the error being clear, the error behoved necessarily to 
be wilful, anjJ by partial means ; nor was it possible to prove 
these occult*^ qualities otherwise than ab eJf'ectwYJ The punish- 
ment of this "crime' was somewhat similar to that of perjury ; 
the victims were itnprisoncd for a year and a day, their moveable 
goods were forfeited, and they were pronounced * infamous,' 
a sentence almost equivalent to outlawry, preventing their oath 
from being received in any court. With such a doom hanging 
over the heads of a Jury, none can wonder at the crown obtaining 
convictions at will, or refrain from admiring the few undaunted 
men, who in that semi-barbaioiis age had consciences and 
opinions which the ])Ovvc‘r of man could not control. 

It would indeed appear doubtful, whether in early ages the 
Jury were expected to take cognizance of the facts at all, except 
so far as, from living in the neighbourhood of the spot where 
the crime was committed, or from some other cause of know- 
ledge, they might be personally in ])Ossession of them. 
This point is illustrated in a very curious manner, by a long 
p'leading which occurred in the case of Maxwell of Gribtown 
and others, indicted for " Hamesucken [breaking into a house 
and assaulting the indweller]. Besieging the Tower of Newbie, 
shooting Pistolets, taking captive ' iicc. The accused were first 
tried before the Privy Council, who had by right no jurisdiction 
in the case, the crime being ca])ital. It appeared that no 
evidence could be procured in the case, — probably from the in- 
fluence of the parties, who were persons of considerable rank ; 
and the Privy Council not chusing to condemn without evidence, 
they w'ere acquitted. The case was then remitted to the Justi- 
ciar, who it appears, with the assistance of a Jury, could manage 


* Discours Particiilier D’Eoosbe, p. 2.'^. 

t Me. Kenzie’s Observations on the Scotch Acts of Parliament, p. 81. 
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the matter without evidence. It has been a just maxim in Scot- 
land, from a very early period, that no man can be twice tried 
for the same ofl'ence, and accordingly the accused very naturally 
pleaded their acquittal before the Privy Council. The Lord 
Advocate, himself a member of the Privy Council, coolly 
answeied, that the Council having no jurisdiction in the case, 
their acquittal was a dead letter ; [' and giff’ the Counsall can 
nocht judge upone sa heich crymes as ar lybellit, or geve ony 
penall sentence upoune the samyn, conforme to tlie law, thair 
precognitioune can nocht stay the pvoceidirt^ of the Justice.’ 
II, 466]. The Justiciar repelling the defence, as a plea in bar of 
process the accused pleaded the circumstance of their acquittal 
to the Jury. The Lord Advocate with a charitable respect for 
the consciences of tlie Jurors, ^ to the effect that they may nocht 
be inducit to commit error,’ admits an Extract of fhe Minute 
of Council to be produced and laid before the Jury, to be used 
' in so far as the same makys for the PersewariS and 

no oLliervvayis.’ lie tlien launches into a line of argument 
explanatory of the reason why no evidence is produced in the 
case ; he tells the Jury, that crimes are devised and done secretly, 
and in such a manner that witnesses can know nothing about 
theni, and that it is absurd to expect evidence of them, 
[Becaus crymes, as they ar unavowabill of tliaine selffis, so ihai 
ar devisit and done secrethe, in sic manner as na witnessis can 
kiiaw the samyn : and tlieirfoir can nocht depone theirintil/ 
468 ;] that according’ to the happy laws of Scotland they need 
not be proved by witnesses, but are * referred to the knowledge of 
a sworne Jury,’ whose determination according ta their conscience 
is a sufficient warrant to convict, and it is sufficient to them to 
convict, that they cannot clearly and justly acquit, ['Thairfor bc^ 
the lawis of this countrie, it is provydit, that crymes nedis nocht,^ 
and may nocljt be provin by witnessis, but ar referrit to the 
knawledge of ane sworn assyse ; quhais determination, according 
as thay ar persuadit in thair consciences, is ane sufficient war- 
rand to thame selfis, and ane just cause of convictioun to the 
Pannell ; and it is sufficient to thame to convict, gif they find 
nocht cleirlie, thay can justlie quyte.’ — p. 468]. He then pro- 
ceeds to tell them, that though there was not sufficient evidence 
by witnesses to justify a conviction before the Privy 
this circumstance would not justify the Jury in acquittingV 'wh#t 
if they did so, would assuredly be guilty of errdf/ in 

respect of the notoriety of the circumstahces of the crimei P in 
respect of the noterietle of^this Dittay’T; excellent practi^l 
commentary on the previous doctrine or th^ secrecy of cr^theft 
m general, and the difficulty of finding evidence in the particular 

vot, Rmm. 2 a 
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instance. The Jury, so<iircumstanced as to their power .of inquiry, 
and having the protest for ‘ wilful error ^ in case of a(^uittal 
hanging over their heads, found a verdict of guilty. This is 
one of the many instances, in which all the evidence which the 
Lord Advocate lays before the Jury, is ‘ common notoriety ’ or 
public report. The matter is brought into a still smaller com- 
pass in the case next referred to. In January 1619, James 
Scryrageour was indicted for the murder of John Edward, * be 
slreiking hmi an^e deidlie streik in tlie heid.^ The accused 
offered to prove by witnesses, that the death of the deceased 
had not been caused by the wound in question. The Lord 
Advocate scouted the proposal, maintaining that by the practice 
of Scotland, no witnesses could be received, except in cases of 
treason, ^ere follows his lucid pleading. 

‘ Quhair it is allcgit, that Witnesses aucht to be rcssauit vpon^ 
this allegeance., ansueris, na Witnesses can be ressauit in Criniinall 
oaussis, conforine to th6 Lawis of this realme, except in matteris of 
Tressone ; And albeit Witnesses mycht be ressauit^ yit lhay can nocht 
be ressauit vnto the tyine the allegeance be ffirst ffiind relevant; anil 
gif it war (Tuiul relevant, thair aucht na Witnesses be ressauit befoir 
the Assyse, seing the haill poyntis consistis in factor and the tryell 
thairof is roinittit to the Assysc, qiiha becuniis bayth tryeris and Wit- 
nesses thairin : And as to the Lordis deliuerancc grantit for summond- 
ing the Witnessch, it aucht nocht to be respectit, becaiis it is privat, 
and grantit be the Lordis parte non citaia.' — v. iii. p. 470. 

The Justiciar confirmed this reasoning, and the proof offered 
was refused. It is admitted by the Lord Advocate in this case, 
that witnesses are admissible in cases of treason, and there does 
not appear in the ])resent collection any particular case in which, 
‘'it is^recorded that such evidence was refused, though there are 
several where all the evidence which the prosecutor chuses to 
bring forward lo second his demand of a verdict,* is the ' noto- 
riety ' so decidedly explained above, insisting that no other 
evidence is necessary. Let it not however be understood, that 
the prosecutor meant to admit, that even in cases of treason, 
witnesses ought to be confronted with the accused ; ko unseemly 
a practice was unknown to the Law of Scotland until later days. 
When proof by witnesses was admitted, a more formal method 
was adopteni; the witnesses were examined before the Privy 
Council, and their depositions presented in writing to the courts 
On the whole therefore it seems to have been held, — -at least ^ 
the Crown, and an opposite doctrine maintained in any otifjlf 
quarter would hav 0 met with little re^spect,~that the 
stance of the King's Advocate honouring any individual wit« k 
prosecution, should be sufficient to persuide a docile and safet** 
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missive Jury of his guilt, and that a demand for further evidence 
was a sort of contempt of the wisdom of that great Official. In 
connexion with this subject, should be mentioned a peculiar 
form of protest, almost invariably made by the prosecutor in 
cases of Treason ; — ‘ be quha of his conscience can nocht clenge, 
he of necessity man fyle."* [He who of his conscience cannot 
cleanse, or find innocent, he of necessity must find guilty.] 
Tiiese words appear to preclude any negative verdict in favour 
of the accused ; and to infer that on being brought into court 
under the law of ' notoriety ^ (in other words general suspicion) 
he must be presumed guilty, and that if the Jury are not con- 
vinced of his absolute innocence, he must be condemned. It 
seems to have been the practice for yielding and somewhat 
conscientious Jurymen, when thus beset, to solace their minds 
with the reflection, that they did not absolutely condemn a man 
they did not believe to be guilty, but by giving a negative 
verdict merely to facts, m some degree left the tiurden of conse- 
quences to persons better accustomed to bear such loads. Thus, 
so late as the year 1681, the individual who has left behind him 
a report of the trial of the Earl of Argyle, has testified his 
astonishment that the Jury did not find a verdict of * proven ’ 
(i. e. a verdict that certain facts were proved, leaving the question 
open whether or not these facts amounted to the crime specified,) 
instead of finding him guilty ; ‘ for whereas,* he observes, ' assi- 
zers do usually return their verdict, proven or not proven, rather 
than guilty or not guilty, and ought always to do so where the 
relevancy is in dubio^. Afterwards the court came to an accom- 
modation with such scrupulous Jurors, by taking on itself a 
very considerable portion of the burthen of. the verdict. The 
couit pronounced an ' interlocutor,* finding that if a ceftain 
narrative of events was proved, the prisoner was guilty of some” 
named crime and then the Jury found that the narrative was 
pioved. without having anything to do with the conclusion de- 
rived from its being so. It needs hardly be observed, that the 
doctrine which long disgraced the Law of England, prohibiting 
any evidence contradictory to the facts as stated by the Crown# 
was in full observance in Scotland. So long as no evidence 
whatever was allowed, the doctrine would have been a auper- 
fluity ; but when, towards the latter end of the reign of James# 
the evidence of witnesses began to be received ori both si(ie% 
this principle was found to be ausefuLimportotiott from ike Civ^l 
Lavi^, and it was taken intp consideration, IHal the brlo^iirg any 
proof to contradict the statements made by the Crown, mvolv^d 

• jStale Triale^ viil.p. 949. 
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the indecoious offence of calling the King a liar. It is right to 
state, that an individual already mentioned. Sir George McKenzie, 
Lord Advocate to Charle s II, a man known for much evil and 
.some good, — a man with an acule eye towards renledying disor- 
ders, while his ambition taught him to support despotism, — put 
an end to this disgraceful fiction in the law of Scotland, a con- 
siderable lime before it was looted outfrom that of England*. 

The powers of legislation possessed by the Criminal Courts 
in Scotlan^l were anciently fettered by very few statutes, 
and these of a ,most accommodating obscurity. Late cri- 
minal lawyers have lauded with great exultation this system, 
which still exists in theory, and to a considerable extent, in 
practice, ‘ In regard to another important point,’ says Mr. 
Baron Hume, a lawyer of eminence, ‘ the determining of the proper 
punishmeut of a crime when proved, I know some have ima- 
gined that the Law of England, which fixes that matter by the 
precise letter of a statute, is preferable to ours, which leaves it 
in many instances to the discretion of the Judge. Yet it is to 
this part of our system, that we are chiefiy indebted for* the 

gentleness of our punisliments I repeat it therefore 

without fear of contradiction, that generally speaking, and with 
a view to the ordinary course of vulgar practice (for by this the 
question must be decided) our custom of punishment is eminently 
gentle; and would be ill exchanged by the offenders at least, 
aixl indeed I think by the country at large, with a numerous 
list of special and statutary rules f.’ Another writer makes 
the following remark, with a particular relerence to die crime of 
Sedition. ‘ The law on this subject underwent a thorough and 
anxious discussionjn the year 1793, when the contagion of the 
French Revolution had infected a large proportion of our manu- 
’'factining classes, and the evident peril of the country induced 
the court to inflict some punishments which are now justly 
legarded as too severe ; — another proof, among the many which 
might be adduced, of the wisdom of entrusting the punishment 
of this offence to the common rather than the statute law : for, 
while the former moulds itself to the increasing humanity or 
liberality, of succeeding limes, the latter remains rigid and uu- 

* In Einvliind, Queen Mary wub the first to admit, in some special case$, 
u counter-jixoor. From that jieriod the custom of examiniiiij witnesses 
whose evidence crossed the averments of the Crown, was gradually intro- 
duced ; hut not on o<ith. The Act 4th Jac. I. c. 1, which appointed felonies 
committed ‘hy Englishmen in Scotland, to he tried hy the three northern 
counti(‘s, permitted counter evidence in such case.s to he taken on oath* 
The ftctioii was iiiially alxdished hy 7th Will. TII. c. 3. 

t Hume’s Commentary on the Criminal Law of Scotland, — 

p. 10, 
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bending through all the changes it has ciidurecP^/ The mean- 
ing here of the words ‘ conirnon law,’ — a term not indigenous 
to the Criminal Code of Scotland, — is the arbitrary deci- 
sion of the Judges ; and the passage, if it can be reduced to 
explicit English, would appear to rnean,tliat because the Judges 
have in a moment of fury taken vengeance on their political 
opponents, imposing on them punishments ‘ which are now 
justly regarded as too severe,’ there cannot be a safer protec- 
tion from severe punishments than the possession of such 
powers. In one instance, on the occasion alluded to by the 
learned lawyer just quoted, an argument had taken place as to 
the legal amount of j^unishment, when the Court gallantly 
maintained ' by a clear and unanimous opinion, that by the 
constitution of the Court, they had an inherent jurisdiction in 
all crimes witl)Out the aid of Statute f.’ The services done to 
Cjovernmeiit on such occasions in the selecting, of Jurors, have 
been spoken of; in the administration of the punishments, a 
service no less eflicacious was performed, which the unpliability 
of the English system, ‘rigid and unbending througli all tbe 
changes it has endured,^ did not admit in the southeiii part of 
the island 

Of the effect which this judicial power produced on the admi- 
nistration of the Criminal Law, a few instances will form the best 
evidence. On the 21st of May ]b02, William Norwall school- 
master in Cockpen, is indicted for ‘ stealing the Poor’s Box of 
Cockpen a dime whicli one would be apt to conceive to be of 
])rctty considerable magnitude. The prisoner ‘ compounds,’ or 
comes to the King’s will ; that is, accepts of whatever mitigation 
the Crown may vouchsafe him, on his throwing himself on* * * § the 
royal clemency, and saving the trouble of a tiial§. The punish-'^ 


* Alison’s Principles of the Criminal Law of Scotland, p. 5S3 

t Alison, p. 586. FuU State Trials, vol. XXI IT. 

J In 1793, 3'homas Muir and Fys(‘he Palmer were each transjrorted for 
14 years. In 1794, Maurice Marg’arot and Joseph Gerald were visited with 
the same punisliment for what was called sedition, an undefined and undc- 
fineablc crime, except as meaning anythinp^ that may he unpleasant to any 
body in power. It needs not be remarked that a ^rcat part of this ‘sedi- 
tion’ consisted in maintaining the propriety of what is now the law of the 
land ; the remainder, in proposing what will speedily heeorue sp. An Act 
of the Legislature affords the best comment on the profound reasoning of 
Mr. Alison. The Act 6 Gcu. IV. c- 47, appoints the punishment for sedi- 
tion in Scotland to he for the first offenpc, fine or imprisonment or both ; 
and for the second, fine or imprisonment, or both, or htinishmeiit (not 
transportation) at the discretion of the Court. 'Jkw® Oovernment was 
obliged to chain in its bloodhotinds^ for they were too zealous ^ putting a 
statute ‘ rigid and unbending through all its changes ’^ound their necks. 

§ This singular system is still adhered to by the Justiciary Court (in 
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inent awarded, is banishment from the kingdom for life. Either 
His Majesty regretted having not driven harder terms, or some 
peculiar cause known to himself made him anxious to have the 
schoolmaster out of the world as well as out of the kingdom ; 
for he is found on June 9th indicted for 'exercising the office 
of Notary without lawful warrant/ probably on the ground of 
some infonnalily in his commission ; — convicted and executed. 
But one of the most effectual purposes to which the power of 
the Court whs applied, was to give the King vengeance on those 
‘ monsters ’ of iniejuity, who had sneered at his person or under- 
valued his abilities. King James the Sixth of Scotland and 
First of England, has been handed down through history, as a 
great investigator of the mysteries of King-craft, but a man of 
loo little energy of character, and too easy in his disposition, 
to put his arbitrary principles in freniient practice. He may 
have been so in as far as respected the care of the rights of 
others ; but when his own person was reflected on, he w^as as 
the tiger prowling for his prey. He pursued the delinquent 
with all the powers which the law (if it may be called such) put 
into his hands ; and, except in the case of the clergy, around 
whom tlie popular feeling made a barrier he could not safely 
pass, he never failed in pursuing his victim to death. On the 
3rd of August, 1596, John Dickson in Lyne, 'an Englishman/ 
was indicted for ' uttering calumnious speeches ana slanders 
against the King." The amount of his offence was, that being 
drunk, he had allowed a boat he was managing to come in the 
way of one of the King’s Ordnance vessels ; when being called 
on by Archibald Gairdenar, one of his Majesty’s canoneers, to 
veer ^ and give place to his Majesty’s Ordnance, 'he fyrst 
^ansserit, that he wold nocht vyre his boit for King or Kasard : 
and thairefter, maist proudlie, arrogantlie, shlanderoiislie, and^ 
calumniouslie, callit his Majestic " ane Bastar^ King : and 
that he was nocht worlhic to beobeyit."' — ‘(V. 1. Part. ii. p. 386.) 
The Jury, with the qualification that he was ‘ in drunkenness,’ 
found him guilty, and he was handed. The next case is that of 
John Flemyng, elder in Cohburi/s Path, indicted for uttering 


virtue of its legislatorial powers^ for ihepurjiosc of saving time and trouble. 
It is not now known by the term ‘ mning to the Kin^s will,’ nor is U 
transacted in the foi in of a contract. The prisoner pleads guilty, and the 
Court instead of giving him 14 years transportation, gives him 7 ; iustoail 
of 7 years trahsportation, gives him a few months imprisonment. Thikb 
of course, cannot he done, where the indictment is grounded on an Act 
of Parliament , which' takes place in about one case out of SO. That 
others may follow the good example, the Judges f^quetitly avx)W 
Benchi that a plea of guilty ha$ moved them to much clemency, ^ " 
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‘ tressonatble, blasphe^nous, and damnable speiches agaiojst the 
King*^ This individual had been an unsuccessful litigant; and 
in a moment of indignation against the Jaws which put hitn 
beyond all dread of consequences, Sluiiking of all feir of GqcI 
and that reverent icspeci c|uhilk in conscience befoir God and 
Hi his dutie and allegeaace he aucht to his Majestic,'' exclaimed 
‘ H'eind nor tlie King sclmote to deld or the inorne — and that he 
die of the falling seiknes which may be interpreted, 'Devil' 
care, though the King should drop dead ere tomoriiow, and die 
of the falling sickness/ On being asked why he uttered sucli 
‘ blasphemous and horrible speiches/ he ' maid this scornfull 
and disdainfull answer—*' war nocht [were it not foi] the Kyng 
and his lawis, he had nocht wontit his Landis a case 
probable enough, — " and thuirfor he cairet nocht for the King, 
— for hanging vvald be the worst of it/' lie sjmke with a 
prophetic voice, and was hanged. ' Had mention been made,' 
says Mr. Pitcairn very justly, ‘of this fact, iifauy private cof' 
respondence of tiie period, or in contenniorary memoiri or 
annals, it would have been at once discredited by all, as an un- 
principled libel on the character of our British Solomon/ 
(HI. p. 359,) On tlie 10th October 1009, Francis Tennant, 
merchant, burgess of Edinburgh, was indicted (or writin«’ 
‘slanderous Pasquils against the King.' It has defied the 
exertions of Mr. Pitcairn, to discover any clue to the contents 
of these ‘ Pas((uils,’ as they were of such a hideous descrip- 
tion, that the Lord Advocate refused to insert them in process ; 
and he seems to have demanded a verdict on them, without 
showing them. From the circumstance, however, of their having 
been addressed to Mr. Robert Bruce and Mr. John Davidson, 
clergymen in Edinburgh, he judges them to have had rcfereftcelo 
the proceedings on the part of King James to compel the clergy-'*'* 
men of Edinburgh to believe, and not only believe but say so, 
that he had been in great danger from the Gowry conspiracy. 
The calm resistance of the former gallant man to a long course 
of persecution, is a fine specimen'of ‘indomitable mind,' and 
of the shrinking of titled insignificance, before the sovereignty 
of a free intellect*. Had he been a man of less courage or po- 
pularity, James would have had his blood ; but the monarch was 
compeUed to wreak his vengeance on more paltry heads, Tennant 
vyas found guilty. The manner in which he was sentenced, is a 
fine instance to show how independent the Court was of 
the law. A warrant is produced# signed by bis Majesty, ej^press- 

^ -T-i-r ■ -r I. - I ■ 1 I 


* a mm of Inlerestmg documeate as to^his matter iu vuLift p, 
23o, &c* * 
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ing ilie specific terms in which sentence is to be given, the 
essence ot which is, that the culprit is to ])e taken to the market 
cross, his tongue cut out, a paper fixed on his brow proclaiming 
l)is crime, and then he is to be hanged, [‘ He sail betakyii to the 
niercat croce of Edinbuigh and his toung cuttit out at the 
rute ; and that thair sail be ane pajier atlixet upoune his brow, 
^bering that he is convict foi forging and geveing out of certane 
vyld and seditions Pascallis, detracting us and our maist nobill 
progenitouri^ : and tliairefter that he sail be takyn to the 
gallons, and han^it, ay quhill he be deid/ II. 335.] By a 
subsequent warrant from the same source, the article as to the 
cutting out the tongue is revoked, and he is permitted to be 
hanged with it in. The next case to be noticed, is of a still 
more curious nature ; the Majesty of the King was insulted 
through a satire on the country which gave him birth. The case 
of Thomas Ross, who was hanged for affixing a ' pasciniPon the 
Scotcli nation to\he door of one of the Colleges at Oxford, has 
already attracted tlie attention of such as have illustrated the 
manners of the times ; but it is here produced, along with new 
matter so illustrative and striking, as cannot be ])assed by. 
Thomas Ross it appears had been reduced from affiuence to 
extieme jioverty ; and liis family received several sums in charity 
from the Church Session of his native jiarish in Perthshire, 
the last sum afforded l)eing 30.5. to enable his brother to visit 
Jiim under sentence of death. This poor man proceeded to 
Oxford, where he seems to have been subjected to privations 
which finally produced a temporary derangement of intellect, 
in which state he perpetrated the terrible ' pasquiP against 
the Scots nation. A translation of this curious document has 
J>ecii discovered by Mr. Pitcairn, and printed in this collection. 
It is truly sad stuff; and if a man could be hanged for w’l iling 
nonsense, the author certainly deserved death. In his^ confession 
however he states with much simplicity, that the cause which 
urged him to write it was, that as a specimen of his talents and 
spirit, it might be the means of bringing him into notice and so 
providing him with bread. This lampoon was not printed, but 
affixed in maiiiiscript to the door of one of the colleges ; and a 
•student passing by read a few lines, * and not daring,’ says King 
James, ‘ to be conscious to himself of reading farther to such 
puijiose,’ carried it immediately to the Vice-Chancellor, who 
being burthened with so weighty a matter, * discreetly and 
dutifully’ communicated it to the King, and committed the 
writer to the Castle ; for, being cbairenged as the author, poor 
Ross very naturally thought he was 'called on to defend bis 
thesis, and avowed what he had done. Now James knew that 
by the laws of England he could not get this man hanged ; so 
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lie wrote ii letter to his raithlul Privy Cmnicil of Scotland, 
informing them of the unhandsome restriction placed on Jiis 
kingly povKer in Iiis new kingdome, offering the honour of trying 
Ross to the more accojnmodating laws of his native country, 
asking the advice of his faitliful counsellors in Ins extremity, 
and hinting that the last punishment of the law would he an 
acceptable service if it could possibly be administered. As 
this letter is a gem, it will be inserted in full. 

‘ Letter, the Kin^ to the Privy Council of Scoikind , u'ith instructions 
as to Mr. Thomas Ross. [^Without date.] 

^ RuiitTE trustie and righto wclbcloued cosen and cnuusellour, and 
Irustieand wclbcloncd counscllour, wrv greete }ow well. Wee seiule 
yow here enclosed, a Linin.in:, (written by a villanous caytifle, or rattier 
iiioubtcr, of our owne contric,) whiehc, in time of Deputations at 
OxFORDE, was affixed \pon a gate of one of the Collogetj, as Theses 
to liaue bene dieputed : And a '^oboller, hauing taken downc and red 
tlic first six lines, (not daring to he conscious to him selfe of reatling 
furdcr of such purpos,) presentlic caried to the Vice CnANCELLouR'’5 
who, suspecting who mightc tic tiic penner, sente for him 5 and 
liauing gotten his Coni essiox, tliat not onlie he was the author, but 
likewise, that he woldc maiiitayne all to he trow which lie had sette doune 
therein, the Wco Cliancellour discrectelie and dewtifullie committed 
hime clos^^c prisoner to the Castle of Oxforde, and sente the Libelle to 
vs, that Wee mightc declare oure pleasour, botlie concerning it and 
the author. Whiehc, liis discrcctc cariage, hath, in our iugement, 
deserued to be, by a Letter of tliankes frome our wholle Counselle, 
there acknowledged. Wee likewiss sende yow the person of the man, 
to be censured by yow, willing yow fir^^te to examine him, and there- 
after nducse of the forme of punishment whiche yce sail thinke fittc to 
he inflicted vpon him. For, although by the Lawes of this ouft king- 
dome, it be not permitted for to vse extraordinaric punishementes, yjO. 
hath it cuer bene lawfulle for tlie Kinoes there, to deucse and 
infliete punishmentes, according to the qiuiUtie and nature of the 
offence, which in this pnrticulare can be no lessc then Treason. For 
if no man make question but that the writing of an inuectiue againstc 
THK King and his progeuie is Treason, in the highest degree, and in our 
opinion it is a grevous faultc, (and web could more easilie forgiue 
the writeing againstc our selfe,) then'*'’ againste the wholle Nation from 
whence web ar sprunge. And if it wer a mater capitall in Germanic 
for Stab coins (being a German a mere stranger to Scotland, and one 
who, perchance, had bcnc liardlie vsed by somcparticulare person there) 
to haue written again.st that wholle Kingdome, how much more mustc 
it be capitall to this fellow, who, lieing Scottes borne, hath so villan- 
ouslie, fiUhilic, yea, and falslie, defamed his owne contrie, by writing 
in Such sorte againstc his ^ontriemen, the spe^lallcr of our seruantes, 
[ahd persuaded a course to be taken against them, which poseiblie 


* In the margin, [that one should ^¥rite against his own countriei] 
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could not be performed, without liianifest dan;^*er and manifest 
violence against oursellfe^ ,] and bo much the more is his offence 
greeuons, as that, by tlic space of two inonothcs before, he contin- 
\udlic vaunted that ho woJde do such a fcatc. It is therefor our 
pleasovr, that yce aduisc vpon his punishment, and hauing resolued, 
tliai yee a<lncrtisc vs with all expedition. So fjirc yoe wcllf.’ 

The Privy Council returned an answer, in wliicli they fully 
entered into the views oi‘ their considerate monarch, testifying 
their o|)iniou that the ‘monster' ought to be hanged, but 
diiLifuily subiinttin^^ to [>rocure aiiy piinisliinent his Majesty 
iiiig'ht suii'gest. 

‘ Letteii, //tt Privy Council of Scollond to the Kin^. Jul. 30. ItilG/ 
‘Most saiheo soukhane, 

‘ We rcssaued yoiire Maikstkis Letter, with the infamous Libell 
writtin be tlnirt wretched and vnhappic fellow Rosse, and vve imparted 
the siiinc to yourc Maiestkis Counsell, j who, with all dew reucrence 
and most humble tlkankis, d(»c acknowledge voure Maikhteis singulair 
cair and prmlent direclioun, alsw'eill in tliib, as in all othcris ibingis 
importing tbccreditc aii<l reputatumn of this youre Maiksteis King- 
donu* ^ and they half w rittin their awnc lhankis to the Vice ChanccC 
laire of Oi/oordc, for his wy^eand kynd resolutiouri and proccidingis, in 
that mater.’ 

‘ Wc huif aduibod wdlh the Libkee, and with the Lavvis and 
Constitutioiiis of this Kingdoitu', maid aganis the writtaris and 
settarib outcof suclie infanKMis Libellis ; and wc tind the same to be 
capital], and ))vii4)ibhable in tlie hcigliest degree. This fellow is not as 
yitt come heir ; and becaus of the n|)proitchcing \acancc, and 
dissolucing of the Cuukskee, webaif gevin dircclioun to The Magis* 
trates or Edinburgh, howsoone be sail aryve, to cominitt him cloisc 
prisoiinair in Ihair /r/a'-//owic|, and to lay him in irnis ^ and vpoun 
thair afiuerteisinent, we sail coineenc and examine him j find accord- 
.ipglie,we sail gif dircctiouii for h.is tryall and com ictioun, and sail 
sujKJrceid the pronuneeing of Dooiiie, till wc vnderstand youre 
Maiestkis forder pleasour, anent tiie forme of his ))vnishcniient. Oure 
opinionn is that he salbe Hanged at the Mcrralt-Croce of Edinhurghc, 
and his licade attixt on line of the Portis. Rut in this wc submitt oui’e 
selths to your Maiesteis directiounj quliairunto we sail coofornic 
our selHis. And so, praying Cod to blisse your Maikstik with a lang 
and happie reignne, w^e rest 

‘Your Maiesteis most humble and obedycntsubicctis and scruitourisj 
‘ Ae. CANCKEL^ Rinnino. iS. W. Qeipuant. 

Haeyrudiious, penult July, Kilo. 

^‘To THE King bis most sacred and excellent Maiestie, tkc/ 

• The words within brackets are added in the margin. 

t From the original draught, preserved among the Denmylnc papers, 
Adv. Library. c 

J Their strong iron room, or ‘ cage* as it was afterwards called, in 
which desperate criminals were confined previous to their executia&f 
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At the same time an individual lueniber of the Council 
writes privately to the Kiujr, — Thomas Hamilton, Lord 6inni,ng, 
afterwards Eail of Haddington, a man who had contrived by 
such acts of service as he was then periorining, to retain in his 
person at the same time the tliree anomalous ofhces of Lord 
Advocate, Secretary of State, and Judge of the Court of Session. 
This individual proves himself a sinceie professor of the doctrine 
expounded by Baron Hume and Mr. Alison; and certainly on 
grounds much more clear and satisfactory to hinwelf,— not the 
questionable basis of utility, but the sure and steady foundation 
of divine right. ' It is a foulish presumption,’ remarks this 
man, * in subjectis to think, that the Kingis whom God has 
chosen as his Lieutenantis, to regne over so great nationnis, 
sould have heartis of no greatir excellence than the vulgar sort. 
If God had not prepaired the hairt of JSolomon, m his youth, 
fo command the houris child to he devided belwix hir and hir 
neighbour, who claimed the leving bairne, \fhat Judge in the 
world could certainlie have determenid to which of tlie two the 
leving childe did belong ? Whilk nevc rtheles, Solomon, be ane 
sentence, seming at first most cruell and unjust, did in end most 
admirablie determine, to the manifestation of the singular wis- 
dome« whilk God had put in the Kingis hairt.' (111. 161.) 
Contemporary documents leave no doubt that Hoss suffered 
death. 

This case leads by a very natural association to another, 
not properly speaking case^ but act of James, in wiiich he w'as 
compelled to depart from his usual judicial formalities, and 
actually to perpetrate, — the term cannot be helped, — a bona fide 
murder. The circumstance has been mentioned by Mr, Pit- 
cairn, and an allusion to it is made in the letter from Barnes 
Just quoted ; but another document has been obtained, whicIT 
throwns coi\si<1eiable light on the matter, though not so much 
as might have been wished. It appears that a Pole named 
Siercovius, had visited Scotland in his native dress, and being 
ridiculed and followed tlirough the streets by crowds of children, 
be left the country in disgust, ancT immediately on arriving in his 
native land, published ' A Legend of Reproaches against 
Scottish nation/ The active King immediately on hearing oflhis, 
employed a trusty agent, Mr, Patrick Gordon, a r^ident in 
Prussia, to get Stercovius^hanged ; a dnty wfcich 9!i:# Gordon 
faithfully performed. This Wtter might have been kept secret 
ffom the world, but it was not luanag^ wi^iont expense^ and 
lames had the imprudenee to call on tbe^bOrouj^s to p|y 
sum which the murder Dad cost, *600/. Stirling/ The boroughs 
refused* James applied to. the Privy Council to compel the 
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bomiig'lis to obey; and foriuiiately tlie Minute in Council 
bearing date the yth of Ueceniber U)lo, is extunl. It states 
that Sir William Oliphaut of Newton, His Majesty's Advocate, 
represented to the Council, that when ibe King " heard of the 
infamous Libel of one Stcrcovius a Pole, he directed Mr. 
Patrick Gordoiin His Hienes ai]!;ent in these partis, quhair the 
said Stercovias lived, to employ his best endevoires, and to 
omitt no meanis, indnstrie or chargeis, that might procure the 
said Libell td be recallit, and the author tlicreof condignilie 
])unisht,’ for wliich purpose he had given Mr. Gordon letters 
and recommendations to those vvlio could assist him, and ' his 
travell ^^as secondit with suche good success, as both the 
Lybell was recallil, and the author thairof hangit, washcing 
away by his infamous death, any stayne or blot, which his 
malitious Libell might othoiavys have importit to the particular 
disgrace of this his M‘a jesty’s> nation.’ The Lord Advocate then 
proceeds to state *the expense inclined, enlarges on the great 
interest which the boroughs have to maintain I he national honour, 
states that the money is still due to Mr. Gordon, and to 
David Grey, a person of Scotch ])arentage in Prussia; and that 
llie boroughs had been frequently ajqilied to, and luid refused 
assistance, * quhairtlirow not onlie is the said iHr. Patrick 
Gordoun, and the said David (irey his creditoi’, lyke to be 
frustrat of the sowines advancit be iliauie as said is, but great 
occasion will be givcm to tliame, to verihe quhatsomever the 
said Stercovius had most faKlie and mahtiously written against 
this natioun, without remeid be providet/ The boroughs 
declined the jurisdiction of the Privy Council, maintaining, 
that excepting to repair damage done by a riot within borough, 
Uicy could not be called on for a supply, exc(‘pt when sitting in 
Parliament; and as a corresponding mark ofspiril, tlie Privy 
Council declined judging in the case^’. It is not inown what 
course James resorted to, nor how the affair finally terminated. 

Mr. Pitcairn’s three volumes contain upwards of 1,200 closely 
printed quarto pages, copied letter by letter from the original 
manuscripts, and forming as scrupulunsly full and ample a re- 
cord, as if it had come from the Record Committee. There are 
besides, numberless illustrative documents, of every degree of 
minuteness ; in gathering which from all quarters, the author 
has shown the eager diligence of an antiquary. 

• Minute of the Lords of Secret Coiincil, as extant ia the Cartulary of 
Edinburgh.— 
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. Vll.—Lef}^s of Jlonttr fVulpo/e, Karl oj Orjorii, to Sir Hord^ 
Mann, BrilisfuEnioy at the Court of Tuscany. Now Jirst published 
from the orijfiihds in the possession of the Karl of Waldegrave. 
Edited by Lord ©over. — Vols. London 3 J3entley. 1S33. 

rpHE volumes uairted at the head of^this article have a 
“"■historical value. Like the M^etters and Despatches’ of 
Stiallord, though not of so high an order as those, they will 
form a portion of tlie most valuable materials for the history 
of the period to which they refer. And thej certainly have the 
effect of somew hat rudely tearing away both the mask and stilts 
from some of the public cliaracters of the time. They represent 
the political struggle of that day, as nothing else than a low 
game of party, with none of the lofty aims, passions, or even 
vices, tliat distinguished the political warfare of abortion of the 
seventeenth century. Horace Walpole deserves a high place 
among the mob of ' royal and noble authovs,* the rabblemeiit 
of * persons of quality^ who, though not compelled by the 
hard decree of fate and necessity to live by their learning or 
their wits, liavc nevertheless coiitlesccnded to instruct or amuse 
the world by their lucubrations. It is curious to observe 
how few out of all that noble herd can be named, of any mark 
or likelihood in the higher walks of literature or philoso- 
phy. Some of them indeed occasionally dabble in the latter ; 
lull with what success / Lord Bacon cannot fairly be consi- 
dered as belonging to them. His was the thoughtful and 
laborious life of a man who felt that he had to live by practising 
a profession, — by the exercise of his understanding,— in a word 
he virtually belonged to the ‘ working classes.^ The same 
was the case with the minister Turgot, though an aristocrat by 
descent. Even in poetry, — the kind of intellectual pursuit whitili 



perhaps requires least of what is called drudgery, — they could 
boast of no*name, even second-rate, till the appeararice of Byron, 
This poet was particularly fortunate in the selection of his 
walk* Had he chosen a road to distinction thlat recj^uired any 
degree of close application, of continuous labour, ot obstinate 
and sustained thought, the goal of that course he had assuredly 
never reached. But as it is, during a short life pass^ in 
part in frivolous piM^suits, he has achieved by bis It name 

that will endure. As an example of the dinerehce differ* 
rent circumstances, — Mirabeau was a man probably not inferior 
to Byron in the extent, and certainly resembling 
of his genius. But bC Mirabeau^s numerous, publications, <it 
might not be fair U say productions, for jn his case thb 
amount of production was not co-extensive with thatof publiea*^ 
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tion,) memoirs, histories, pamphlets, speeches, most orall^ff 
dead already. Aud why ? He had chosen a wait of ambition, ~ 
lluvi: of statesman and legislator, of ruler and instfuctor of mfiin- ' 
kind, — to which the saying of the Greek sage, ^ sine labore nihU^^ 
is most truly applicable. Accordingly, though his works have 
been printed, his nftme will not print; linked though it be for 
good or evil with events of magnitude unspeakable. 

Besides tlie aversion -to labour, the ' persons of quality'’ 
have another, disadvantage to contend with. Their fellow- 
feeling is confined to their own class ; and they regard the large 
class or classes below them wdth contempt or aversion. Not- 
w ithstanding the occasional affectation of liberal sentiments, and 
expression of contempt for individuals or even portions of his 
own class, these feelings are constantly breaking out in these 
letters of Walpole. There is also, with a pretendea contempt for 
royal persons, a vast idea of the importance of the ceremonial 
of courts. c 

Horace Walpole was an example, and a favourable one, of 
that portion of the aristocratic class, who, though they alto- 
gether want the aptitude for high intellectual exertion, are 
yet willing to condescend so far as to employ some portion 
of their time intellectually. But the way in which he speaks of 
Berkeley and Butler, shows that he had no acquaintance with 
the higher departments of thought. And notwithstanding he 
dabbled a little all his life in politics, the way in which he 
appears to account for the dearness of corn (vol. iii. }>. 298 ) 
ascribing it to " much villainy in the dealers, betrays an ignorance 
of the subject not inferior to the least instructed of those who 
formed the corn-riot mobs. 

These letters however, are upon the whole calculated to 
Q9nv6'y a favourable impression of the writer. Few men can 
boast of possessing a friend, at once so sincere and so steady, 
as Sir Horace Mann and Mr. Conway found in Horace Walpole, 
But then it must not be forgotten that the picture is drawn by 
himself. His father too appears in a light somewhat more 
favourable than he has been usually regarded in ; but he certainly 
cannot be accused of painting too flattering likenesses of the 
rest of his relations. His sketches of his chaste sister-in-lavr, 
and of his uncle’s, or as he calls them, the Pigwiggin family, 
are exquisite specimens of playful yet severe satire. 

In his way,— and with all deference to the sentence pro- 
nounced on the subject by Lord Byron, it must be con- 
sidered to be a small one,— Horace ^ Walpole has certainly 
done some tilings exquisitely. Nothing can exceed the ease 
and felicity of the general style of these letters. And what is 
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remarkable, considering his apparent fondness for the Italian, 
is the raciness of his Lnglish. His adherence too to English 
words, forms a sinking contrast with the would-be fine agd 
fashionable writers of the present day, who in almost every 
sentence interlard their bad English with worse French. For 
example, vol. iii. p. 64, Walpole uses the English word where 
th(‘ French one was in more general use ; he says ^ Huffered to 
wear neither red nor powder/ 

These letters abound in curious psychological facts. As for 
instance, take the following. 

Young Ross, son to a commissioner of the customs, and saved 
fnnii the dishonour of not liking to go to the West Indies when it 
was his turn, by Sir R's giving him a lieutenancy, voted against us.’ — 
vol. i. p. /)2. 

* I have had a taste of wliat I am to meet from all sorts of people. 
Tlie moment we had lost fhc question, 1 went from thS heat of the 
house into the Speaker’s chamher, and there were •'Omc fifte^'ii others 
of us — an under door-keeper thought a (|uestion Vas new’ put when 
it was not, and, without giving us notice, cla|)peil the door to. 1 asked 
him how i»c dared look us out without calling us, he replied inso- 
lently, it was his <luty, and he would do it again.*'— //>. 

' Lady Sundon^ is dead. — She had great power wdth her, though 
the Queen pretended to de^^pise her ; but had unluckily told her, or 
fallen into her power by, some secret I was saying to Lady Pomfret, 
'fo be suio she is dead wry rich ! ’’ She leplied, with some warmth, 
** She never took money,” \S hen I came home, I mentioned this 
to Sir R. No,” said he, but she took jewels; Lord Pomfret’s 
place of Master of tlie Horse to the Quern was bought of her for a pair 
of diamond earrings, of fourteen hundted pounds value.” One day 
that she w'orc them at a visit at old INIalbro's, as soon as she was gone, 
the Duchess said to Lady Mary Wortley, IIow can that woman 
have the impudence to go about in thiit bribe P’ — " MadamT*' fiaid 
Lady Mary, how w^ould you ha\e people know where wine is to b*? 
sold, unless there is a sign hung out Sir R. told me, that iu.the 
enlhu«iasm of her vanity. Lady Sundoii bad propo.sed to him to unite 
with her, and govern the kingdom together; he bowed, begged her 
patronage, but said be thought nobody fit to govern the kingdom but 
the King and Queen/ — vol. i. p. 77. 

The next anecdote is illustrative of Scottish purity and 
patriotism. • 

' Th^ have turned the Scotch to the best gecount., xhere is a 
young Oswald, who had engaged to Sir R., hut hhs vot^ agSitiil us. 
Sir R. sent a friend to reproach him : the moment the gentleoian, who 

^ •# 

* * Woman of the bed f^bamber, and mistreos of the robe# to QOeen 
CM’Oline.*-^A^ofe in original 
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had engaged for him, came into the room, Oswald said, You had 
like to have led me into a fine error ! did )ou not tell me that Sir K. 
would have the majority — vol. i. j>- 88. 

This * young Oswald’ is the "same individual who figured in 
a late Number, as a specimen of what some persons repommend 
as a model of ‘ a virtuous and enlightened statesmatii#’" It is a 
singular phenomenon in political history, that such a people 
as the Scotch should have been so long represented by such 
an aristociacy, so base in motive, so mean m soul, so unin- 
structed. 

The Marshal dh Villeroi, governor of Louis XV, expressed in 
plain terms the line of conduct practised by the courtiers and 
politicians of his age. ‘ II faut,’ said he, ‘ tenir le pot de 
chambre aux ministres taut quails son! en place ; ct le leur 
verser sur la tete quand ils n’y sont plus/ 

The following is in every sense Walpolian. 

* ]\ry brother chooses Lord Luvborongh for C astlerising. Would 
}ou know the connexion ^ This Lord keeps Mrs. Horton the phi) or ; 
ve keep Miss Norsa the player Rich the iiaile(|nin is an intimate of 
all'j and to cement the hatlecpiiiiity, somebody's brother (excuse me 
if I am not perfect in such a genealogy) is to marry the Jewess’s sister. 
This coup ih thtuitf procuied Knight his liish coionet, and has now 
stuffed him into C'lstlerising, about which my brother had quarrelled 
with me, for not looking upon it, as, wdiut he callptb a fumily-borougli.’ 
— vol li p. 29(). 

The following anecdote is tiuly aiistociatic, and may furnish 
a hint to many tradesmen how to obtain their money. — 

* I have a good story to tell you of Lord Bath, whose name you 
have not heard very lately j have you He owed a tradesman HOOi, 
and would never pay him : the man determined to persecute him till » 
he did 5 and one looming followed him to Lord vVinchelsea’s, and 
tocnt up word that he wanted to speak with him. Lord Bath came 
down, and said, “Fellows what do you want with, me My 
money,’' said the man, as hmd as ever as he could bawl, before nil (he 
.Servants. He bade him come the next morning — and then would not 
sec%im. The next Sunday the man followed Inni to church, and got 
into the next pew: he leaned over, and said, “ My money j give mo 
my money.’’ My Lord went to the end of tlie [»ew ^ the man tooj 
“ Give me my money/’ 'I'hc «ernion was on AvaricCj, the text, 

“ Cursed are they that heap up riches.” I'lie man grottUed out () 
Lord !” and pointed to my Lord Bath — in short, he persisted so much, 
and drew the eyes of all the congregation, that my Lord went 
out, and pakl him directly.’ — vol. li. p. 99. 

Here is another anecdote of 4 tradegman ^ 

* You will be delightc#^ witli a 6o» fuof of a rhair-maker, whom he 
[Frederick Prince of \Vale!S^.|ht^er of George 11!.] has discarded for 
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voting for Lord Trontliaiii j one of his black-caps was sent to tell tl^is 
Vaii^han that the Prince would cnipk)v him no more: J am fi’oin^ 

to bid another person make his Royal Highness a chair.’’ With all 
my heart/’ said the chair-maker 5 1 don’t care what they make him, 

so tlicy don’t make him a throne.” — vol. ii. 

And here one of a Lord of the Treasury 

" I have set my heart on their giving a Doctor's degree to the 
Duchess of N('\vcastle’s favourite — tins favourite is at present neither 
a lover nor an apothecary, but a common pig, that she brought from 
Hanover: I am serious j and Harry Vane, the* new Lord of the 
Treasury, is entirely emj)loycd, when he is not at the Board, in opening 
and shutting the door for it.’ — vol. ii. p. 39f>. 

None but themselves could turn an aiislocracy to such use, 
as is done by the relation of such anecdotes ; after the ])crusal 
of wliich the reader will find little difficulty in agreeing with 
Hor ace Walpole’s terse description of modern honour. 

‘ There is nothing, sure, so whimsical as modern honour ! You may 
dchauch a woman upon a promise of marriage, and not marry her 5 
yon may ruHX your tailor’s or baker's family by not paying them j you 
may inak^ Mr. Mann maintain you for eighteen months, as a public 
niitiistor, out of his own pocket, and still be a man of honour ! Rut 
not to })ay a common sharper, or not to murder a man tliat has trod 
ujH)n your toe, is sucli a blot in your scutcheon, that you could never 
r(‘co>er your honour, Ihoiigli you had in your ? all the blood of 
all the //tnv rov/A'.’— ^ ol. i. p. *22[). 

There are two striking instances mentioned in these volumes, 
of the eflects produced by aristocratic influence in conferring 
appointments, when followed out to tlieir extreme consequences. 
'J'hese are tlie fates respectively of Admiral Byng and Lord 
Cioorge Sackville. In Admiral Byng is seen a man placecf by 
influence other than that of ])rofessional merit, in a situation 
to the duties and difficulties of which his capacity was inade- 
(juate. The sentence of the Court Martial that sat on him, — 
as many lawyers were clear, says Walpole, that it was not 
a legal one, — was referred to the tw elve judges. In the words 
of Walpole, (vol. iii. p. 244.) ' they made law of that, of wliich 
no man else could make sense.’ In the multitude of coun- 
sellors, it has been said, there is wisdom ; and ^ the twelve 
judges’ is an imposing'sound ; nevertheless this is not the only 
occasion on which these twelve judges have been accused of 
doing something very similar to the act designated above. In 
the trial of ship-money, they are recorded as having given 
judgment ' upon such gvouirtls and reasons,’^says Lord Claren- 
don, ' as every stander-byVas able to swear was not law, by a 
logic that left no man anything that he might call his own.* 
Such things are. apt to shake* men’s credence in the efficacy of 

VOL, XIX* — Westminster^Review, 2 b 
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a, sound however imposinej, in the infallibility of a name however 
ancient and \enerable. Byng died, or was murdered as Walpole 
calls it, because fortune or patronage made him an Admiral, 
when nature or education meant him for nothing of tlie kind. 

Lord George Sackville is an example of a man of great 
ambilion and considerable abilities, who was doomed to have 
his pros])ects in life ruined, his ami)itiou baflled, his very name 
blighted, fi'om being ibroun by an unnatinal stale of socitity 
into a situation different from that whine his abilities and incli- 
nations if left free would have placed him. What a mass of 
unhappiness, — of evil both political and piivatc, — is here gene- 
rated. Besides tile evil resulting to the community from the 
incapacity of its functionary, there is the torturing thought of 
disgrace, the sting of the worm (hat dieth not, — pieyiiig upon 
the mind of such a man as Lnrd George Sackville, — a man 
from his habits* and education of the most amite senNibilitie-s, 
and ^ epiick to learn, and wise to know.* An aristocracy which 
does such things, is obliged, occasionally at least, toj^^ake some 
of its members a sacrifice for the sins of the wliole,^ 


Art. VfTf, — The Mercantile Xaei/ fnijirDecd ; oVy /t Plan for the 
greater Safetif of hires and Propel t if in Steam / c . v . sy 7 . v , Packets^ 
SmaeLs, and Yaihts; trith Kx])lanat()ni Drawings, and an Ap- 
jH'itdij'y containing the Authors' Evidence he fore a (\mmittee of the 
I louse of Eomnions'y in conscipicnce of the hiss of the Itothsaij Castle. 
By James Balliiigall, Manager of tlic Kiifaldy and London 
Shipping Company, and Surveyor of Sliipping for the Port of 
Kirkaldy. — London j Norie Co. tSvo pp. J8k 

T^OAII was the first slii|)builder and the first navigator. In 
his case, however, all was miracle. Since that lera mankind 
liave been iiiC(,‘ssantly oc(m)>icd in devising the best and safest 
means of encountering the sea as the most formidable obstacle 
to their curiosity and enterj)rise. ‘ Tims far shalt thou go and 
no farther,* was the voice of this element to the first human 
tenants of the globe ; and the period, it may be surmised, 
was con.siderable, before any attempts of importance were 
made to dispute the command. Let the mind be carried back 
to these early attempts, and it will be at once apparent that in 
no department has science been more signally tnumpliant than 
in that of navigation. Upon the waste of waters the rudder 
and the compass have enabled ineit to transport themselves to 
the most distant regions with almofit unerring certainty ; and, 
what is not a little renmikable, man, in being able to sustain 
every variety of clime from the line to the poles, appears to be 
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almost the only created being fitted by constitution to explore 
regions so widely separated. 

Will it be believed then, that in man’s progress from the 
savage to the social slate, from the purely natural to the wholly 
artificial, causes should arise to check further efforts to decrease 
the danger whi(*h tlic sea presents to him as a traveller, as a 
niercliant, or as one whose constant toil and home are on the 
deep ? Is it possible to believe that what required, in order to 
bring it into useful action, so much skill, and so much courage, 
sliould not simply stop short of perfection for want of increased 
knowledge, but should meet in man himself a barrier to its ad- 
vancement ? 

Mr. Ballingall, in his work entitled ' BaHingalfs Mercantile 
Navy Improved,’ has investigated this interesting subject. 

Whoever will take the trouble of looking into the work, will 
rise from it satisfied that there is a mode, — ap easy and not ex- 
pensive mode, — of constructing ships, which wliere it is applied, 
has the effect of preventing nine-tenths of the wrecks, — the 
destruction at sea of jiroperty and life, — which would otherwise 
take place. It is not the purpose to go into the minuticc of this 
))lan, neither does Mr. Ballingall appear to claim any merit for 
the invention, but only for the extension of it to the Mercantile 
Navy. In the military marine, the principle has been long 
known and acted upon. Ships of war are put together in such 
a manner as to be nearly able to bid defiance to tempests. 
This method ctmsists |)rincipally in forming one solid bulwark 
of great thickness, against the common adversaries, winds, 
waves, rocks, and sands. Most truly may they be called ' wooden 
walls,’ for such they are, not figuratively only, but in i^ality. 
They are in fact a solid mass all through, in the bottom, as„ 
much so as if built with stone and mortar. Almost everybody 
has seen the, skeleton of a ship, of one size or other, in a ship- 
yard. He will liave seen the ribs or timbers of the vessel standing 
at certain distances apart. Now in ships of war built in the 
present day, the spaces between these ribs are filled up with a 
solid mass of wood-work in the bottom, the grain of the separate 
pieces or timbers intersecting each other; affording thereby 
additional security against violence of any kind. Then come 
the planking outside, and the planking inside, called the ceiling; 
which bind all together with a degree of strength all but un- 
known out of His Majesty’s dock-yards. The winds may blow 
and crack their cheeks ; the waves may rise to mountains ; it is 
ten to one but such a vessel will ride in safety. Granted that 
she is still not proof against rocks and shoals, yet even there she 
will live when weaker vessels would be riven to atoms. ' 

2b2 
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This mode of buildiiip;, then, has not as yet been applied to 
tlie -Mercantile Navy. Will it ever be ? Mr. Ballinoall says it 
ou^’ht; — for the safety of liiiman life, — the security of property, 
—the ease of communication between country and country. 
Humanity, wealth, enjoyment, self- preservation, science, 
])eace, — all are concerned in it. Who says it shall not ? Not 
the British public ; they are interested in having secure vessels, 
if they can be made. But they have never thought about it; 
or ratlier thcy*repose in the full confidence that vessels are made 
as secure as skill artd labour can make them. Not Britisli sea- 
men ; their lives are at stake, and they have no abstract love for 
drowning. Who, then, oppose the principle of building secure 
merchant ships ? A phalanx of a strength all but invincible ; 
Underwriters, ship-builders, merchants, the British Government. 
Strange ; yel not more strange than true. 

The natural perils of the deep, joined to comparatively little 
skill in navigation and in the art of constructing ships, gave 
rise to insurances. Excepting in the absolute safety of ships 
from a new principle of construction, a more admirable sale- 
guard for the merchant and ship-owner could not be well con- 
ceived. This was the use, now has come the abuse, — a na- 
tural jjrocess a])parently, in civilization. Insurances i)ut largo 
sums nnnually into the pockets of the iiiiderwriters. Insu- 
rances cause weak and worthless vessels to be built and sent 
to sea. Insuiances help to fill the coffers of a needy govern- 
ment. 

It is the interest of the underwriters that ships should be lost, 
because in the long run they receive more than they pay. Were 
ships able to travel as safely as stage-coaches, — which they may 
be made to do, or nearly so, — there would be an end to insurances, 
and with them to the gains of underwriters. Sea insurances, 
again, are the master key which opens the door to ,all kinds of 
folly, knavery, and murder by wholesale. If a ship is lightly 
and cheaply built, and therefore knocked to ])ieces by the 
lorce of the wind and waves, what cause is there for the ship- 
builder to mourn ? None whatever ; so far from it, he has every 
reason to rejoice. He knows he shall get an order to build 
another ship, not a wliit stronger or better.^ Who suffers ? Not 
the owner of the ship ; for she is insured, in all probability, for 
more than she is worth. The underwriters suffer; but then, as 
was said before, they gain in the end, otherwise the trade of 
underwriting would be abandoned. But it may be supposed, 
Tliat whatever indiffenence may exist \\\ the mind of the ship- 
owner as to the fate of his vessel, the merchant whose cargo is 
on board will be deeply anxious for its safe arrival at its desti- 
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nation. Here again, insurances step in to reduce that anxjely 
to the lowest quantity. The cargo can be renewed as easily as 
the ship. Let it be composed of goods manulacturcd in Great 
Britain, and the sinking of the first cargo only serves to double 
the order to the manufacturer, wliile no loss is sustained by the 
merchant. Let it be conn)osed of goods on their transit to or 
from (jicat Britain, and the loss of the cargo is merely the o<‘ca- 
sion of another being sent for in place of it, whilp the scarcity 
of the article arising from the loss, increases the price to the 
public and the gain to the merchant. The final loss therefore 
is on consumers. 

Were the evils arising from the abuse of the principhi of in- 
surances to stop W’iih the parties ostensibly concerned, they 
might perhaps be left to be settled between the jiindcr writers, 
ship-owners, ship-builders, and merchants. So long as mere 
inanimate matter is concerned, those who chyse to throw upon 
a gaming-table may shuffle the cards as they list, and divide the 
losings and winnings among them. But there arc unhappily 
other parties concerned. The lives of thousands and lens ol 
thousands of human beings arc staked in this great game. 
These latter have as yet not been made duly sensible that their 
lives count as almost nothing in the minds of the four great 
stakeliolders, the underwriter, ship-builder, ship-owner, and 
merchant. The stake indeed can hardly be said to be lield by 
these parties. It is clear that if ships and their cargoes are 
])aid for by the public when lost, they belong, vt a pvaeticul 
se/ise, to the public, and not to the other parties ; and that 
t!ie whole community is taxed for their especial benefit. But 
again, as respects life, supposing a vessel of original faulUy con- 
slriictioii, with indiffeient materials, ricketty and battered by 
age and service, to be put to sea protected by insurance at twice 
her worth, does it not immediately become the interest of tlie 
owner that she should founder? Will he repel this almost self- 
springing desire, by reflecting upon the loss of life which might, 
and in all likelihood would, attend that event? It would be 
unjust to entertain the belief that every ship-owner, under these 
circumstances, would cherish such a wish ; but no scepticism 
of this nature can overcome the fact everywhere established, 
that humanity in the breast of a ship-owner will not always get 
the better of his interest. Look for proofs to the history of the 
slave-trade,— a trade which, though no longer carried on in 
British vessels, British ship-owners will hardly gain credit for 

voluntarily foregoing. , . * , n 

The evils complained of by Mr. Ballingall, wnll not be removed 

by those who flourish by sustaining them. The appeal must 
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be made to other quarters. The mind of the nation must be 
opened, and its voice uplifted on behalf of the brave seamen, 
who are sent out in cra/y old ships to be drowned with as little 
ceremony as rats. In the cases contemplated, if they are all 
drowned, so much the better ; dead men tell no tales ; the sea- 
worthiness of the sliip will not become a question to be tried 
between the undcrwriteis and owne rs. Total vvreclus, where 
‘ every soul on boaid perished,’ arc far better and clearer cases 
than partial wrecks and partial drownino's. Those who weie 
placed in such danger and still got over it, arc apt to giumble, 
and to think themselves rather unceremoniously treated in being 
sent to sea in rotten bottoms to feed the sharks. At the same 
lime, it is quite clear that the underwriters, upon the whole, will 
hesitate to look very scrupulously into merely dubious cases. 
Annihilate vMecks, and the underwriters occupation is gone. By 
wrecks and drovviiings they live and move in splendid houses 
and equipages. 

Bvery thing which has been said of ships will apply, though 
with less foico, to steam-boats. The safety and celerity of 
travelling by steam-boats form the great inducement for the 
public to encourage them. But here also the cupidity of 
owners may overcome cveiy other feeling; and there are not 
wanting cases in which vessels of this class have ])ut to sea with 
little better chance before them, from their ineilicient state, than 
sinking with all their passengers. An inch and a half of plank 
has been known to be all which separated thousands of passengers 
from eternity. 

7’he loss of the Rothsay Castle will long be remembered by 
scores of heart-broken families. Read what Mr. Ballingall 
(himself a seaman, a shipowner, and surveyor of shipping), has 
said about that vessel, and another, the Lady Shcibrooke. — 

^ .Since writing these remarks, the loss of the RfJthsay Castle 
steamer has occurred on the coast of Wales (1 7th August, 1831), with 
the loss of about a hundred liumaii lives of passengers and crew on 
board of her. The owner has most jiroperly obtained and published a 
rertiik’atc from the ship-huilders who repaired the vessel, certifying 
that she was tight, staunch, and strong, and sea-worthy, when she 
commenced the voyage ; and 3^et, in the course of her passage, in no 
very temjiestuous weather, she sprung a leak, which seems to have 
been the original cause of tlie loss of the vessel ; and after she grounded 
on the sand-bank she broke up, and went to pieces in the course of 
two hours. Can any tiling place in a stronger view the defective con- 
struction of steamers and merchant shipping generally, for the hulls 
of them are built on tho same defective principles ? A certificate of 
sea-worthiness, tind being tight, staunch, and strong, may at present 
be obtained for any fabric which can be made to float on an inch and 
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a half, or a two inch plank, anti, indccfl, after the most careful sur- 
veys inside and ont, it is often iiiif>ossible to discover any insnfiiciency 
of the vessel, owin^- to the defective constriieLit)n and had jirineiples 
on which vessels arc built. Now 1 venture to assert that had this 
vessel been filled U|) solid between the tiinbeis, and had her ceiling’ 
been caulked, this calamity would not have ha[»[)cncd. IiKiejieudent 
of the preservation of the li\es, would it not have l)cen for the iiderest 
of the owner 01 under-writcjs, that this had been done, whatever it 
had cost V 

* While I am writing, another melancholy shipwreck is announced, 
'i’hc Lady Sherbrooke, in the entrance of the (»ulf of .St. Lawrence, 
where tito hmulrvd and foi/tj-am' human lives fuive hven lost. J’his 
appears also, bv tbe maslcrV letter, to have happened in no vciy tem- 
pestuous weather, as they were prepaiing to lack when the vessel 
struck, on the Dth duly, the very finest season of the year, and on the 
2()th the vessel went to pieces, and all tliese lives were lost. Now 
had this been a ship of war, with a solid bottom, the«i)robability is, 
that in the same eircumstances, tins would not have happened. But 
one fact in point, on this head, is worth a thousiind arguments.^ On 
or about the same ledge of rocks on whieli the Wolf sloop of war 
struck, and lay fast for two nights and a day, in March, 1S:>(), at the 
back of the Me of Wight, tlie'vessel, at the time she struck, going at 
a considerable rate through the water, at the very toj) of high water, 
of a high spring tide, and with a considerable swell on, and which 
vessel was got otf again, and i.'i now in the Last Indies, luiving been 
dragged over the rocks for half a mile, by as.sistancc from 8pithoad, 
tbe vessel beating very hard upon the rocks with the lift of the sea all 
the time, the f-arn Jirca Castle, free trader to India, was lost only a 
few months before, having got asliore under more favourable circum- 
stances for getting otf again. What could this be owing to r The 
ships were nearly, 1 believe, of similar tonnage. J he answer is plain 
and nbviou.s. The Wolf had a solid bottom of tiftcen inches thick at 
the keel, being twche inches of timbers, and three inches of /)utside 
)dank, without allowing her to have had any ceiling. 'Ihc Cam Brea 
Castle would only have an outside bottom [dank to ])rotect her, of, 1^ 
presume, tliree inches tliick. ^ ct this vessel would have timbers of 
twelve inches thick, if not more, and a ceiling plank of, 1 also pre- 
sume, three inches thu’k, making three inclies more than the sloop of 
war, but neither of which were of the least use to her in keeping out 
the water. Had her timbers been close, and her ceiling been caulked, 
she would have had one more protection than the sloop of war, viz. 
the ceiling plank, without taking any thing from her stowage, and the 
fair inference is, that she would have been got off and preserved.* 

^ The simple question, when stripped naked, is, whether from two 
to five inches of plank, with the grain of tlie wood all running in one 
direction, be as good a defence against water or violence as from 
twelve to twenty inches, in three separate parts, united into one, with 
the grain of the different j}reces bf wood, pl^ed transversely to each 
othcFi and consequently tn the strongest ^ssible manneri Common 
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sense sayb not^ and controvert it who may— confute it who can !’— 

p. 9L 

« 

A collateral branch of the inquiry into the durability and 
sound construction of ships, lias reference to the present mode of 
classifying them. Age, it appears, governs this entirely. Little 
hazard can there be in asserting, that were underwriters as 
imom pri mil facie \t might be supposed they are, in liaving 
vessels strongly built, and reducing the number of wrecks and 
damages at sea to a mhiiinum, classification by reference to ago, 
and not to structure and quality of materials, would speedily bo 
put an end to. ^ A. 1.’ or first class, at Lloyd’s, means simply 
that the ship has been built within a certain number, say twelve 
years. No matter how she was built, or with what dcscrijition 
of wood. Let the dry rot or w’et rot have made her its own 
before she w'as off the stocks ; if she will float, and seamen can 
be found to put tl\emselves on board of her, it is all one at the 
Royal Exchange, — she takes her rank as a first class shi|). 

Let a vessel built with the strength of a castle, — though 
such w^ould be a rare sight now-a-days, — have oversttqipcd but 
six months the boundary line of age prescribed by the under- 
writers, and she loses caste at once ; she is reduced to a second- 
rate ship, though bho would still drow n a thousand of the other, 
were they navigated by the iinmorlal gods. 

For endeavouring to stir up attention to these unreasonable- 
nesses, Mr. liallingall deserves the thanks of the community. 


Art. IX . — Narrative of a Residence at the Court of Loudon, Ry 
Richard Rush, Esq. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary for the United States of America, from 1817 to 1825. 
— London 5 Rcntley. 1vol. 8vo. 1838. 

rpHIS book may be compared to one of those ])ortraits, which 
every body sees is a likeness, and nobody can deny is full of 
flattery. Artists, indeed, make a point, with a squinting subject, 
of taking one side of the face only ; and it is a rule in portraiture 
to omit all notice of the small-pox and its ravages. Mr. Rush 
has described his first impressions of England, more especially of 
London and of its official society, with the ** courteous and com- 
plaisant air expected in a diplomate ; he is determined that any 
thing he says, at least, shall not * cause a war.* By temper, he 
is probably an easy man ; and the station he held, no doubt 
procured him tliat share of deference and attention which would 
at least keep him in good humour, Bufc besides this, there is 
a great deal of honest admiration of the country ; and it is clear 
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that Mr. Rush approached its shores with the scntliiieiital feel- 
ings of a traveller to some classic laud, IJc has painted* all 
things en beau, for it was only en beau that he saw them. 
Having resolved to keep clear of all party questions and 
domestic politics, he probably also shut his eyes to the grounds 
on which they were founded ; and there are indications everywhere 
that his view of England is taken from a distant point, — from a 
position whence the great features are alone distinguishable, — 
such in short as would be presented to the eye of a foreign 
government interested only in keeping up a good understanding. 
It is pleasant to have the bright side of things turned towards us 
sometimes j and it is very possible that in labouring at the repair 
of the interior mechanism, the grandeur and beauty of the whole 
machine are sometimes forgotten ; but what is the value of the 
machine if it does not go well? Mr. Rush gives*himself not 
much concern on this head ; he admires its ^costly structure, 
its venerable appearance, its gigantic size, and looks upon the 
intricacy of its w'orks wdth curiosity mixed with carelessness. 

]3ooks like this of Mr. Rush, give, by reflexion, an insight into 
the country from which the author comes. When a man takes 
up a pair of tongs from the fender, and exclaims what a won- 
derful contrivance ! — it is clear that he has no tongs at home. 
So it is with Mr. Rush. Though his observations are neither 
deep nor minute, they still serve the purpose of giving, as 
it were, the converse of the result of the same kind 
of observation in America. Mr. Rush is a correct waiter; 
his style is appropriateand harmonious, and except in a few in- 
stances, is not disfigured by any of the conversational idioms*, 
which though originating in provincialisms in the old coi^ntry, 
have become the general language of the people of the United 
States. The quality of his mind corresponds with his style. 


* Not to be unjust upou this head, there are many Americanisms which 
in tlic course of time will work their way into the language of England ; 
as they have as good a right to do, as any other innovations that have 
force or point to recommend them. It will not be long before to ‘ progress ' 
will be written without being marked with inverted commas as a joke. The 
verbs ‘approbate,' ‘coiieider’ (in the sense of ‘believe'), and even 
‘ guess,' are making their way gradually in their peculiar senses, with for 
the present more or less of implied merriment in the user. ‘ Grade,' a 
gallicism imported from America, is in unrebuked use by virtue of its 
usefulness. A general officers ‘ family,' meaning his ‘ staff,' is become a 
dandified phrase in vogue rathenthan the contrary. There are mUptQmn^ 
ciathns however, which the English will never submit to j for example, a 
member of the Senate will never be excused for calling territory * Teny 
Tory.' The most striking pecuUarity of an American (except that it is 
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He is a sensible and wull-infbrined person, quite equal to the 
business in which he was employed ; the relations between this 
country and America were thorouj;;hly known to him, and such 
points as turned u]) of a new kind, he apjiears to liave sedulously 
studied. In his discussions with Lord Castlcreagh, the States 
cannot com|)lain that their interests were inadequately repre- 
sented, or feebly supported ; thus Mr. Rush had good sense, 
inforuuition, industry, tcmj)cr, and conduct ; what more does 
an Ambassador want ? These characteristics arc impressed on 
the book. That he was .soincwliat dazzled by the accumulated 
wealth of London seems pretty clear; and the courteous inanity of 
Tory ollicial society seems to have its charms for him. Names and 
associations also had vast power over him; and it is not difficult 
to detect a little too much admiration, a rather too easy yielding 
to pretcusioh, in short a good deal of that very pardonable kind 
of gohemo ache lie to be seen in persons who suddenly pass from 
a smaller circle tb a greater. Idris may be observed not merely 
in his remarks on English history, but is still more remark- 
able when he refers to Inance. The old Fiench court manners 
of the Marquis D’Osmond the French ambassador, carry him 
back to the po/iicshe of France befoie tlie revolution, and bring 
on a |)erfect aacs of admiration. He, tlie Amciican republican, 
is loftt ill exlacy when ho thinks of the magnificence, the 
dignity, the grace, &.c. of that corrupt old tyranny. Perhaps fiom 
a scarcity of it at home, there is nothing which so strikes the 
Americans of the sentimental school, such as Washington Irving, 
— and Rlr. Rush is of the same order, — as perfect ease la 
society, an ordinary bearing of cheerful courtesy in the men, 
and vvliat they call grace and affability in the w^omen. What 
notions they form of a titular aristocracy, it is not easy to say; 
but when they meet wRh a lord who expresses some idle words 
of consideration for the United States, and treats an American 
with common civility, they express themselves a’s if such con- 
duct had, at least, heeu unex])ected. This weakness is con- 
nected with another. The Americans are far too anxious about 
what is said of them in other countries. Now this smacks of 
the parvenu^ and is altogether unworthy of even the early 
years of the young giant among the nations of the earth. 

The irritability of the Americans in the* case of the Quarterly 
Review, and afterwards of Mrs. Trollope, is perfectly absurd. 


common to all coloiiistsO, is liis perpetual' use of ^ OUr.' But the way to 
try an American, especially a Southron, is tb be hand and glove with the 
hrrit mail of colour you can meet ; and then the mark of cart bioodi the 
shows itself in three easefl cut of four# 
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Somebody came to Mr. Rush and detailed to liini the forth- 
coming horrors of an article in the Qiiai tcily Review : — • 

‘July 21. Mr. ' called upon mo. He said that there would 
appear in the next Quarterly Review, an article on the life and cha- 
racter of Franklin. It was to he the medium of an attack upon the 
United States. It would disparage the people, and underrate the 
resources of the nation. It would particidarlv examine the claims of 
the United Stales as a naval power, and strip them of imporiance. 
It would state tlieir tonnage at less than nine hundred thousand, and 
as decreasing 3 endeavouring to shew from this anti other things, that 
their maritime resources were not only inconsiderahlo at present, hut 
not fonnidablc in prospect. The object of the publication was to 
lower the reputation of the United Slates in Eurojie. To this end, it 
would be translated into French, repuhlishcd in Paris, and thenee 
widely circulated. Finally, that the article w as already kgowii to per- 
sons who stood high in England, and oountenaneed by them.’ — p. 275. 

Instead of laughing heartily at a proceeding of this kind, Mr. 
Rush enters into an argument to prove that the United States 
are not sure to be ruined by the said article. 11c shows that 
all sorts of bad thinj^s have been said of England by Englishmen 
even, and these horrid sayings have been copied into the Conti- 
nental joiiruiils ; and that still England survives and is greater 
than ever, and indeed Mr. Rush secs no end of her prosperity, 
except in that distant period familiar to the minds of all Ameri- 
cans, when the cliief glory of England will be the having given 
birth to a race of transatlantic descendants. 

But there is no occasion to be too critical. The book gives 
pleasure in England, is r ead with avidity, and will probably pass 
to the other side of the Atlantic, as, at least, the most of^cial 
report of Great Britain they have hitherto received. Let it be 
taken as far as it goes, for a surface view, neat, clear, and vera- 
cious. It is ^iltogether an Ambassador’s view of the country, 
such as might be presented at court with a sword and bag-wig; 
and were the enivie granted, it would not ruffle a single plume 
in the most fastidious head that ever graced the scene. 

Mr. Rush approached this country with feelings w^hich 
are, it is believed, pretty generally shared by his educated 
countrymen. There is^something of awe in his first approach to 
the shore of the country from which his nation sprang. If 
this state of mind was not favourable to the growth of error and 
the confirmation of prejudice, it might be envied. As it is, it 
has the beauty which is adjnired in the description of an ap- 
proach to Rome bv such ^ writer as Eustafte. In Mr. Rush’s 
Journal, the Needles assume as sacred a form as the Appian 
Way or Thermopylae to the travellers of the old world. 
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‘^At lengtli, eiiily in tlic nioruiiii^oF tljc IGtli, all uiiciifeiiu'ss was 
(li‘spcll(’(I. The first gleams of light disclosed land. It was a long 
blue-looking ridge rising out of the water. A gun was fired, which 
brought a pilot. Wo learned, as he stepped on board, that the land 
before us Avas the Isle of Wight, and that we were near (Jovves. All 
eyes were upon him as he passed along the deck. The first person 
that comes on ship-board after a voyage seems like a new link to 
human existence. When he took his station at the helm, 1 heard the 
Commodore ask how the ISeedles bore. Ahead, north,” he ansvvered. 
— Do you take the ship through them “ Ay.” — Docs tire wind 
set right, and have you enough ?” — ‘V\y.” This closed all dialogue, as 
far as I heard. He icmained at his post, giving his laconic orders. In 
good time we approached the Needles. The spectacle was grand. Our 
officers gazed in admiration. The very men, who swarmed ui)on the 
deck, made a pause to look upon the giddy height. The most exact 
steering seemed necessary to save the sir ip from the sharp rocks that 
compress the waters into the narrow sti*ait below. Hut she passed 
easily through, 'fhere is something imposing in entering England hy 
tlris access. I afterwards entered at Dover, iir a [urcket, from Calais j 
my eye fixed upon the sentinels as they slowly paced the Ireights. But 
those cliffs, bold as tliey ai’c, aird immortalized by Shakos[)eare, did 
not equal the passage through the Needles. 'J'hci’c was a bivathlcss 
curiosity also in the first approach augmenting its intrinsic gran- 
deur.’— p. 7. 

These feelings are eloquently explained by Mr, Rush himself. 

^ It is a remark of Humboldt, that no language can express the 
emotion that a European naturalist feels when he touches for the fir^l 
time American land. May not the remark be reversed by saying, that 
no language can express the emotion which almost every American 
feels when he first touches the shores of Europe ? Tins feeling must 
have a special increase, if it be the case of a citizen of the United 
States going to England. Her fume is constantly before him. He 
hears of her statesmen, her orators, licr scholars, her pJiilosoj)hers, her 
divines, her patriots. In the nursery he learns her ballads. Her poets 
train his imagination. Her language is his, with its whole intellec- 
tual riches, past, and for ever newly flowing ; a tie, to use Burke’s 
figure, light as air, and unseen j but stronger than links of iron. In 
spite of political differences, her glory allures him. In spite of hostile 
collision, he clings to her lineage. After Captain Decatur’s capture 
of a British frigate, someone asked hiinif Jiis forefathers were not 
French. No, 1 beg pardofi,” he answered, they were Ertglish."' 
In that spirit would his countrymen generally an.swer. Walking the 
deck with tw'o of our lieutenants, while sounding up the Channel, 

Think,’* said one of them, that ire may be in the track of the 
Armada and they talked of the her6ine queen at Tilbury. These 
are irrepressible feelings in an American. ' His native patriotism takes 
a higher tone from dwelling on the illustrious parent stock. Places 
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and incidents that Englishmen pass by^ fill his imagination. He sees 
the past in conjunction with the present. Three thousand miles, sajd 
Franklin, arc as three thousand years. Intervention of s))ace seems 
to kindle enthusiasm, like intervention of time. Is it not tit that two 
such nations should be friends ? Let us hope so. It is the hope which 
every minister from the United States slioukl carry with him to England. 
It is the hope in which every British minister of State should meet 
him. If, nevertheless, rivalry is in the nature of things, at least let it 
be on fair principles. Let it be generous, never paltry, never malig- 
nant.'— p. II. 

The first thing which attracted the Ambassador’s attention 
ashore was tlie comfort of the imi, and the civility of the atten- 
dants, — the converse of the complaints of English travellers ; and 
next the chiming of the bells, which it may be presumed from 
the notice it excited, is as scarce as comfort in the States. 

' Wliilst seated round our parlour fire in the evening, fatigued by 
the excitements we had gone through, and waitings the summons to 
dinner, 'vve heard the bells. 1 1 was a fine cliinie to wliich we all listened. 
]My wife was es[)eciaUy fond of their niiisic. Sometimes the sound 
grew faint, and then from a turn in the wind, came back in peals.* 
— p. 15 . 

Luckless man ! these bells were ringing in honour of his own 
arrival ; and it was soon necessary to pay for it in that coin for 
which in England honour is pretty generally interchangeable. 
The bell-ringers came in, and arranging themselves in a row, 
pul forward their spokesman, who ‘ hoped to receive the usual 
favour, such as had been received from o(her Ambassadors, for 
which they had their book to shew.’ It shews how far Mr. Rush 
was gone in romance, when he actually begins to sentimenlaiize 
over this greasy record of peculation. • 

‘It looked like a venerable heir-loom of office. There W'ere in it, 
the names of 1 know not how many ambassadors, ministers, and 
other functionaries, arriving from foreign parts, throughout the 
lajise of 1 know not how many ages, with tlie donations annexed to 
each. Magna Charta itself was not n more important document to 
the liberties of England, than this book to the Royal Bell-ringers of 
Portsmouth ! I cheerfully gave to the good-liumoured fraternity the 
gratuity which their efforts in their vocation appeared to have drawn 
from so many others under like circumstances. So, and with other 
incidents, passed my firsf day in England.’ — p. I?. 

The very bells, in the same strain, were sacred as having rung 
for the victories of Hawke and Nelson, and for those of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel too, ^ 

The roads from Portsiyouth to Godalmigg are described as 
being ' like a floor they are certainly not of the kind called 
‘ corduroy.’ Mr. Rush was struck by the scanty appearance of 
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population on his route ; which was an idea not to have been 
anticipated in the inhabitant of a new and thinly populated 
country, and as such militates against the theory of the tra- 
veller’s surprises being the converse of his experience. It 
must, however, be remembered, that educated men take in im- 
pressions from numerous other sources than actual observation. 
Mr. Rush had read and heard so much of the crowded state of 
the old country, that he composed his observations, not with his 
own, but uith the impressions he had received concerning the 
one he was visiting. 

' I was surprised at the few houses along or near the road side. 1 
liad been full of the idea of the populousncss of England, and althougli 
I must needs have supposed that this could not have been the case in 
every sj)ot, it had not occurred to me that along such a high road 1 
should find ‘die first and so remarkable an exception. We rarely met 
waggons, carriages, or vehicles of any sort, except stage-coaches. 
Wc did not see a single person on horseback.* — p. 19. 

All the notion the traveller got of the pauper peasantry, is 
conveyed in these few lines. 

* The few peasants whom wc saw were fully and warmly clad. 
Tliey wore breeches, a lieavy shoe, wliich, lacing over the ankle, made 
the foot look clumsy ; a linen frock over the coat, and stout leather 
gloves, which they ke[>t on while working. "J^hey were generally 
robust men, short, and of fair complexions.’ — p. 20. 

Ill some subsequent reflections on the population of England, 
he speaks as if the amount of inhabitants in any district, ought 
to have some exact reference to its surface. He infers that Eng- 
land can yet maintain a vast increase of population,— under a 
contjinuation. he ai)peurs to mean, of the prohibition of foreign 
commerce. The argument seems to depend on overlooking, 
that no inference can be drawn from one district luiviiig fewer 
people than eat its produce, if the allowed fact is that others 
have more. 

' In regard to ]iopulation, I had subsequent opportunities of per- 
ceiving that there were otlier parts of England, and of greater extent, 
where it was much more thin than was generally the case from Ports- 
mouth to (lodalming. London, and a circuit of twenty miles round, 
give more than two millions r)f inhabitants ; yorkshire gives one iidl- 
lion, and Lancasliire about ohe million. Hence these three portions 
of territory, so small when compared with all England, embrace 
nearly one third of her jiopnlation. This concentration in particular 
districts secm.s to have left others relatively bare. It is difficult to 
believe under such facts, whatever the6ries we meet with, that Eng- 
land is at present overpeopled. Her so‘d, it would seem, must be 
open to further meliorations, which, with improved systems of policy 
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and agriculture, and further means of internal communication, great 
as are already the latter, will in time not distant carry her population 
as far above what it now is, as it now exceeds what it was at the 
period of her early kings. If we take Holland as an example of suc- 
cessful industry and art, where a nation has been compelled to struggle 
against the disadvantages of a stinted soil, tliere are great portions of 
territory in England still like a desert, which after-ages may behold 
productive.’ — p. 21. 

Mr. Rush arrived in London just before Christmas-day ; 
which, though it might contribute to the apparent thinness ol* 
population in tlie country, had no such edcct in town. After a 
visit to Lord Castlereagh, whose simplicity of manner |)roduced 
a very favourable impression on the new Ambassador, the non- 
mail debarque takes a walk about town, and returns just with 
I bat medley of ideas and confusion of impressions U^at might be 
expected. The following entry in the Journal records his first 
walk in l^ondon. • 

* December 24. — Ho tlirough scveial parts of the town : Ilorul 
Street, Albemarle Street, Berkeley Scpiare, Piccadilly, St, James's 
Street and Park, Pall IVIall, St. James’s Sipiare, the Strand, and a few 
others. Well-dressed persons, men and women, throng them. In 
the dresses of both, black })red()minatcs. It is nearly universal. This 
proceeds from the general mourning for the Princess Charlotte, late 
iiciress apparent to the throne, who died in November. The roll of 
chariots, and carriages of all kinds, from two until past four, was in- 
cessant. In all directions they were in motion. It was like a show— 
the horses, the coachmen with triangular hats and taskels, the footmen 
with cockades and canes — it seemed as if nothing could exceed it all. 
Yet I was told that the sight in Hyde l*ark, any day in Mayor June, 
was more striking j and that if it haj)pened to be on the same day with 
the Epsom or Ascot races, which keep the roads alive for tefi nule.s 
with London carriages, a stranger misses none from the Park. Some- 
times with this glitter of private equipages, you saw a stationary line 
of hacks, the* worn-down horses eating out of nose-bags j and some- 
times, at a slow, tugging walk, immense waggons, filled with coals, 
in black .sacks, drawn liy black horses, large, and shaggy, and fut, as 
those in the Portsmoutli waggon. I am disappointed in the general 
exterior of the dwelling-houses. I liad anticipated something better 
at the west end of the town j more symmetry ; buildings more by 
themselves, denoting the residences of the richest people in the richest 
city in Europe. But* I do not yet «ee these. I see haberdashers’ 
shops, poulterers' shops, the leaden stalls of fishmongers, aqd the 
slaughtering blocks of i)utchers, in the near vicinity of a nobleman's 
mansion and a king's palace. This may be necessary, or convenient, 
for the supplies of a capital U^large to admit of onepr more concentrated 
markets ; but the imagiiwtion at a distance® pictures something dif- 
ferent. Perhaps it is to give a hint of English liberty : if so, I will be 
the last to find fault. Being the day before Christmas, there was mor^ 
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display in the shops than usual. I did not ^et back until candle-light. 
Th^ whole scene began to be illuminated. Altogether, what a scene 
it was ! the shops in the Strand and elsew'herc, where every conceiv- 
able article lay before you ; and all made in England, which struck 
me the more, coming from a country where few things are made, how- 
ever foreign commerce may send them to us j then, the oj)en squares, 
and gardens 3 the parks w ith spacious walks ^ the palisades of iron, 
or enclosures of solid Avail, Avherever enclosures were requisite ^ the 
people; the countless number of equipages, and fine horses; the 
gigantic draft horses; — Avhat an aspect the wdiole exhibited ! what 
industry, Avhat luxury, wlrat infinite particulars, what an aggregate ! 
The men were taller and straighter than the peasantry I had seen. 
The lineaments of a race descend like their language. Tlie people I 
met, constantly reminded me of those of my own country— I caught 
the same expression — often it glided by in complete identity — -my 
ear took in accents to which it was native — but 1 knew no one. 
It was like coming to another ])lanel, familiar with voices and faces, 
yet encircled by strangers.’ — j). 27, 

Mr. Rush's notions of a capital were probably chiefly derived 
from Washington or Philadelphia ; whence it may be understood 
how it Avas that he found Devonshire-placo, Portland-placc, and 
that neighbourhood, which in London bears a character of 
solemn dullness, more to his taste as having ‘ a metropolitan 
aspect.’ In looking for a house worthy of his embassy and 
not too splendid for his income, he gives a description of what 
lie found in that way. Price and quality seem both to have 
struck him as singular. 

^ Of the part J have been describing in its external asjicct, I must 
notice the complexion w ithin. A great number of the houses were to 
lot, and I went through them. Prom the basement to the attics, 
every thing had an air of comfort. The supply of furniture w'as full. 
The staircases were of white stone. I’he w indows and beds in servants’ 
rooms had curtains. No Hoor was Avilhoiit carpeting. In many in- 
stances libraries made part of the furniture to be rented w'ith the 
liouses — a beautiful part. The rents varied from four hundred 
to a thousand guineas a year. In some of ihe. stjna res of the West 
end, I learned, that the rent of a furnished house was sixty and s 6 me- 
times eighty guineas a lecelc. Houses of the first class, with the sump- 
tuous furniture to suit, arc not to be liired at all. These, belonging 
to the nobility or other opulent proprietors, are left in £he care of ser- 
vants wdien the owners are away. The house 1 took Was In Baker 
Street, at a rent of four hundreil and fifty guineas a-year.’ — p. 55. 

The United States are wise enough to know that an Ambas- 
sador has weight according to the power of his coufitry and 
the wisdom of its govQ»‘nment, and is Byjio means measured by 
the sums spent in a palace, by ati extravagant grandee and his 
army of at laches. 
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The luxury and form of the official dinners are described with 
u finish not necessary on this side of the Atlantic; but they 
have interest, partly from being thought a novelty for the States, 
and partly because Mr. Rush is an artist in these matters. With 
a neat and quiet pencil, he produces a picture without effort. 
A part of the description of his first dinner at Lord Castlereagh's, 
runs thus : — 

' The invitation was for seven o’clock. Our names were announced 
by servants in the hall, and on the landings. The company had chiefly 
assembled when we arrived. All were in full bh*ck, under the court 
mourning for the Princess Charlotte. I am wrong — one lady was in 
white satin ! It would have been painfully embarrassing, but that her 
union of ease and dignity enabled her, after the first suffusion, to turn 
her misfortune into n grace. Salutations«were in subdued tones, but 
cordial, and the hand given. Introductions took place of convenient 
moments. Before iSiight, dinner was announced. The dining-room was 
on the floor with the drawing-rooms. As we entered it through a 
door-way surrounded by a hanging curtain that drew aside, the effect 
was beautiful. A profusion of light fell upon the cloth, and as every 
thing else was of silver, the dishes covered, and wines hidden in ranges 
of silver coolers, tlie whole had an aspect of pure white. Lord Cas- 
tlercagh sat at the head. On his right was tlie lady of tlie French 
Ambassador, with whom, in going in, he had led the way. Lady 
(/astlercagh was on the side, half-way do wn.*—p. 57. 

The profusion of gold and silver in the mansions of the nobility 
is often spoken of. The golden urns at the Duke of Cumber- 
lund's, — the petted vessels of all kinds at Carlton House, where 
gold was exhibited almost in piles, and gave it somewhat of a 
resemblance to Rundell and Bridge’s, where Mr. Rush found it 
in heaps, — as well as the commonness of enormous serviffes of 
both metals in the houses where he dined, seem to have attrSeted 
a good deal of the attention of the Ambassador of a republic of 
simple manners, where luxury has not had time to grow. He 
says, however* that the splendour and value of these displays 
made similar impressions upon other foreigners. Mr. Rush was 
also struck by another, and less expected singularity,— the pre- 
valence of the French language at the tables of the great. At 
Lord Castlereagh's — 

^jThe general topics ^elated to France, and French society. The 
foreigners spoke English } neverthelessj the conversation was nearly 
all in French. This was not only the case when the English addressed 
the foreigners, but in speaking to each other. Before dinner, I had 
observed in the drawing-room, books lying about. As many a$^ 
I glanced at were French. 1 ithought of the days pf Charles II. when 
the tastes of the English all*ran upo<j the modeft of France. Here, at 
the house of an English minister of state, French literature, theFl‘encl| 
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lang:uage, French topics wore all about me; I add, FrenclK ewinW, 
Fieneli wines! I was unwilling to believe that the parallel to the 
days of Charles II. held throughout, liy my longer residence in Eng- 
land I discovered, that the enlightened classes were more ready to 
copy from the French what they thought good, than the same classes 
in France to copy from England. Ah regards language, the difference 
is strilJng. 'I'here is scarcely a well-educated person in England who 
does not speak French, whilst thousands among the best educated in 
France are ignorant of Englihh. In the competition between these 
great nations, this gives lOngland an advanlagi*. Jt is no answer that 
French is the language of intercourse in Europe : the French- 
man may repose upon this, for not acquiring llie Eitglish ; but it 
cannot take from Englishmen the advantage of being at home in both 
tongues. E(|ually have the Englislt the advantage in travel. They 
go in great mmiheis to France ; while few of the French, com|Kira- 
tively speakipg, visit England.’ — p. .Gf). 

Mr. Ruslt is perhaps mistaken ns lo the value of the French 
language in the Intercourse with natives of that country, more 
especially with reference to matters of diplomacy. Tlie Eng- 
lishman very rarely has a thorough command of that language; 
but the French always expect tlteir language to be known, 
and ilie foreigner, at least the Fmglisli foreigner, coinmoidy 
having only a half-knowledge of it, loses ground in tlie discussion 
of topics in a language of which he is not ninstt r. He thus 
fights with weapons, m the use of which his antagonist has a 
great advantage. Whoever has obseived how much arguments 
owe to their dress, and how poor and often ridiculous valuable 
lliouglits appear in broken and stammering English, may under- 
stand the figuie that Englishmen very commonly cut, in the dis- 
cussum of matters that do not admit of a smile. It is not im- 
possible that the notorious adioitiiess of the French in their 
diplomacy, may in part arise from their being always at ease as 
to tlie expressions m which their intentions aie to be clothed. 
Either jiains should be taken to perfect diploriiatists in the 
language of France, or some medium tongue should be fixed on. 
It may be observed, tliat the Frenchman even in ordinary inter- 
course never will know any other language but l)i.s own. 

Tlie Duke of Sussex appears to liave set Mr. Rush right on 
tliis point. In a subsecjnent part of liis journal it is recorded — 

' The French was B|)okcn cf as the language of conversation in 
Europe. His Royal Highness said, that he would not perhaps object 
to this, as it was estaldished ; but when used as the language of state 
papers ami treaties, lie was disposed to make a qiisare. The French 
was acquired by foreigners with siifficieet precision for conversation, 
and general jiurposes of literature ; but in drawing up treaties, where 
the employment of w'ords in their nicest shades of meaning was often 
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of national moment, he who wrote in his native language had an 
advantage 5 and however slight, it was enough to lay the practice 
open to objection. He would suggest as a remedy, that treaties and 
other solemn state papers, to which two or more nations were parties, 
should be drawn up in Latin. This would put modern nations upon 
a par. Each would stand upon the scholarship of their public men. 
Tit was to this effect he spoke. I thought it in the natural feeling of 
an English prince.’ — p V2.2. 

Mr. Rush’s weak side is his country ; for which foible if it be 
one, nobody can have the heart to blame him. He never fails 
to record the occurrence of the namby-pamby commendation 
so common in high life, where censure is unknown as exciting 
too deep a sensation, when it relates to the land of liis birth. 
His heart warms to whoever will condescend to lisp the names 
of its heroes, even though they may twaddle about them in the 
style of the young lady at a dinner at the Danish Minister’s. 

' One of Ibc latter spoke of Franklin ; he was a captivating writer 
— so much nature — so much genius 5 Mr. Jeflerson bad said that to 
see the junction of two of our rivers where one breaks through a 
mountain, was worth crossing the Atlantic ) but she would think the 
voyage better undertaken to see Franklin’s old china bowl and silver 
spoon his wife bought for him 5 she hoped both were kept ; it would 
be sacrilege to let them perish. I was charmed at her manner of 
.‘‘-aying all this.* — p. 96. 

Mr. Burchell would have applied his favourite exclamation ; 
Mr. Rush, good man, is charmed. With the same simplicity 
lie watched Sir Humphrey Davy who was present at this dinner. 
It is very probable though, that he talked of cookery, which 
miw be said to be both chemistiy and philosophy. 

Mr. Rush is as much struck with the abundance of (ifainting 
in the houses of the wealthy, as with the display rf plate. He 
appears to have been not a little bewildered with the claims 
made upon 4iis admir£ttion ; and in the dilemma, submitted his 
didiculty to his countryman. West, with the ndivett of a child 
of the woods. 

^ His patriarchal look and character gave me something of the filial 
feeling. What am I to do, I asked, as our conversation* proceeded, 
lo be able to judge of paintings? Wherever 1 go, I meet with them 5 
in palaces, private hoifies, everywhere 3 engravings rest in portfolios 3 
1 see nothing but the works of your art, and all persoiis appear to have 
a linowledge of them 3 1 the ratl^er ask, as there is a growing taste for 
the arts in the United States ; Republics have been celebrated for 
them 3 we cherish the hope^that it may be our lot/— p, l29. 

A Cambridge student once went up to* the lecturer after the 
discussion of some portion of a Greek play, and asked, how he 

• 2 c2m 
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was to find ^ parallel passages.’ He thought, like Mr. Rush, 
that- criticism, be it in language or painting, was a secret to be 
opened like a spring lock. 

Simplicity is, after all, the predominant characteristic of this 
narrative. Some specimens have been given ; but w^orse than 
all was the mat d propos of the attack upon poor Sir James 
Macintosh. 

^ I asked Sir James Macintosh, when we were to be favoured with 
the history the public had been led to hope he was preparing. He 
spoke doubtfully.’ — p."133. 

This was most unlucky. Poor Sir James had been badgered 
for years about this history, till it was become a matter of deli- 
cacy; but Mr. Rush, just as he asked West how to judge of 
pictures, and- expected philosophy to drop like pearls from 
Davy’s mouth, no sooner sees Sir James than in the politest 
Avay in the world, < his first question is for the long-expected, 
ncver-looked-for, never-to-be-finished history. Sir James re- 
treats upon some flummery about Hume and Gi])bon. * Hume, 
he could not always agree with;’ to Gibbon’s style ‘ he saw ol)- 
jection.’ 

. At the drawing-room, Mr. Rush saw the old Duke of Bour- 
bon, whose will has lately been the cause of so much litigation. 

^ Close by me was the Duke of Bourbon; pale, silent, accustomed 
to Chantilly, to Versailles, — even he, stood gazing in admiration. It 
was the fine sensibility of a Conde, touched by the female beauty of 
England. I’ensive though placid, it seemed, even at such a time, as 
if the remembrance of his son, the Duke d’Enghicn, was stealing into 
his thoughts.’— p. 190. 

This* is a fair specimen of Mr. Rush’s mode of gilding objects. 
This silly ol# man had the single merit of being a Bourbon ; 
and * the female beauty’ he was touched by in England, was 
tlint of the termagant bar-maid Sophy Dawes. It fs more pro- 
bable that the remembrance that was stealing througli his 
thoughts, was that of the scoldings and beatings inflicted by 
the afterwards too celfjbruted Baroness de Feuchcres. 

The remarks of an American Ambassador on the subject of 
the English press deserve some attention. They will also con- 
vey a more favourable idea „of Mr. RusH's mode of thinking 
and writing, than the passages that have hitherto been given. 

' One of the things that strike me*hiost, is their press. 1 live north 
of Portman Square, nearly three miles from the House of Commons. 
By nine in tlie iTiorniiig,^tbc newspapers urc on my breakfast-table, 
containing the debate of (he preceding night: This is the case, though 
it may have lasted until one, two, or three in the morning. There is 
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no (lisjrppointincnt ; hardly a tyjio^rapliical error. I'hc speeches on 
both sides are given with like care ; a mere rule of justice, to be sure, 
without which the paper would have no credit, but lit to be ineiitioncd 
where party- feeling always runs as high as in England.’ 

^ What is done in the courts of law, is disseminated in the same 
Avay. Every argument, trial, and decision, of whatever nature, or be- 
fore whatever court, goes immediately into the newspapers. There is 
no delay. The following morning ushers it fortli. J took the liberty 
of remarking to one of the Judges, upon the smallness of the rooms 
in which the Courts of King’s Bench and Chancery sit, wlien the j;ro- 
ceedings were so interesting that great numbers of the public would 
like to hear them. Wc sit,*' said he, every day in the newspapers.^* 
How much did that answer comprehend ! What an increase of 
resimi^ibility in the Judge! I understood from a source not less 
high, "at the newspapers are to be as much relied uppn, as the books 
of law reports in wliich the cases are afterwards published j that, in 
fact, the newspaper report is apt to be the bes^t, being generally the 
most full, as well as (juite accurate. If not accurate, the neAvspa[)er 
giving it, would soon fall before competitors. Hence, he who kcej)s 
his daily London ))aper, has, at the year’s end, a volume of the annual 
law reports of the kingdom, besides all other matter.’ 

' In the discussions of the journals, editorial or otherwise, there is a 
remarkable fearlessness. Things that in Junius's time would have 
put London in a Hame, pass almost daily Avithout notice. Neither the 
Sovereign nor his Family are spared. IWliament sets the example, 
and the newspapers folloAV, Of this, the debates on the royal mar- 
riages in the course of the present month, give illustrations. There 
arc countries in Avhich the press is more free, by Taw, than with the 
English; for although they impose no previous restraints, their defi- 
nition of libel is inherently vague. But perhaps nowhere has the press 
so much latitude.’ 

' Every thing goes into the ncAVspapers. In other countri^, matter 
of a public nature may be seen in them ; here, in addition, you see 
perpetually even the concerns of individuals. Does a private gentle- 
man come to town ? you hear it in the newspapers ; does he build a 
house, or buy an estate ? they give the information ; does he entertain 
his friends? you liaA^e all their names^ next day in type; is the dra- 
pery of a lady’s drawing-room changed from red damask and gold 
to white satin and silver ? the fact is publicly announced. So of 
a thousand other things. The first burst of it all upon Madame dc 
Stael, led her to remark that the English had realized the fable of 
living with a window in their bosoi^s. It may be thought that this is 
confined to a class, who, surrounded by. the allurements of w^lth, 
seek emblazonment. If it were only so, the class is immense. But 
its influence affects other classes, giving each in their way the habit of 
allowing their personal ii^clinations and objects to be dealt with in 
print ; so that, altogether, these are thrown upon the public in Eng- 
land to an extent without parallel in any country, ancient or modern. 
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When the drama at Athens took cognizance of private life, what was 
said became known first to a few listeners ; then to a small town ) ,but 
in iUfee days, a London newspaper reaches every part of the kingdom^ 
and in three months, every part of the globe.’ 

Some will suppose that the newspapers govern the country. Nothing 
would be more unfounded. There is a |)ower not only in the Govern- 
ment, hut in the country itself, far above tlieiii. It lies in the edu- 
cated classes. True, the daily press is of the educated class. Its con- 
ductors hold the pens of scholars, often of statesmen. Hence you see 
no editorial personalities ) which, moreover, the public would not bear. 
But what goes into the columns of newspapers, no matter from what 
sources, comes into contact with equals at least in mind among readers, 
and a thousand to one in number. The bulk of these are unmoved by 
what newspapers say, if opjiositc to their own opinions ; which, passing 
quickly from one to another in a society where population is dense, 
make head against the daily press, after its first efforts arc sp(4lfc upon 
classes less enlightened. Half the }»eop1c of England live in towns. 
This augments moral as physical power j the last, by strengthening 
rural parts through demand for their products — the tirstby sharpening 
intellect through opportunities of collision. The daily press could 
master opposing mental forces, if scattered j but not when they can 
combine. Then, the general literature of the country, reacts against 
newspapers. The permanent press, as distinct from the daily, teems 
with productions of a commanding character. There is a great chiss 
of authors always existent in England, whose sway exceeds that of the 
newspapers, as the main body the pioneers. Periodical literature is 
also effective. It is a match at least for the newspapers, when its 

time arrives. It is more elementary j less hasty. In a word, the 
daily press in England, with its floating capital in talents, zeal, and 
money, can do much at an onset. It is an organized corps, full of 
spirit and always ready) but there is a higher power of mind and in- 
fluence behind, that can rally ami defeat it. From the latter source it 
may alsq be presumed, that a more deliberate judgment will in the 
end be formed on (lifBcuU (piestions, than from the first impulses and 
more premature discussions of the daily journals. The latter move in 
tlieir (Ahit by reflecting also, in the end, the higher judgment by which 
they have been controlled. Sueh are some of the considerations thal 
strike the stranger, reading their daily newspapers. They make a 
wonderful part of the social system in England. Far more might be 
said by those having inclination and opportunity to pursue the subject. 
— p. 197. 

Newspapers do not govern the country ; Kit not for the reason 
assigned by Mr. Rush. Newi&papers are simply one form of 
discussion, of many that are going on contemporaneously. An 
argument acquires no new force by being put into the news- 
paper ; it is only more extensively circulated, and wherever it 
goes, is examined andi sifted with morp or less ability. It 
goes for no more than it is worth according to the rea^^s estv* 
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mate of ita reasons, or the impression which it may make on his 
feelings. The same may be said of a speech from the hustings, 
or a discussion across a dinner table. If newspapers have any 
peculiar iriHuence, they owe it solely to their extensive circula- 
tion. The ability they display is common to all the rest of 
the great community of educated talkers and writers. It must 
be remembered, that if the iievvspapeis convey the opinioiivS 
of the editors in what are called the "leaders’ of the paper, 
they also circulate every description of facts on which others are 
entitled to form their judgment, and moreovei* report the proceed- 
ings of parliament upon the subject, of all public meetings, and 
indeed of every place where (pieslions of public interest are dis- 
cussed. If there were any design on the part of the newspapers 
to govern, it must be allowed that tlie antidote would be admi- 
nistered with the bane. That the newspapers should govern 
the country, implies a conspiracy on the part of very discordant 
elements. As it is, if one newspaper governed the country one 
way, another would govern it another. 

Nothing has been said of the Ambassador’s pf6cis of the 
various public business lie discussed with the English foreign 
secretary. It embraces very importvint questions. The dis- 
cussions are extremely well abridged, and exhibit Mr. Rush in 
a very favourable light as a man of afl’airs. lie does full justice 
to the part Lord Castlereagh played in them. A man more 
specially adapted to harmonize with the system of wliich he was 
sent to be a part, never existed than the representative of this 
country at the Congress of Verona. 


Art. X.— ‘ 1 . Parliamentary papers, 1833 . 

2. Reform Mumirij and Reformed Parliament, ^London } Ridgway. 

1833. pp. 108. 

T^HIGGISM has gone through the first stage of its trial. 

Its juste milieu cobbling has been put to the test. The old 
boot is mended, — only by the foi'ce of contraction in one place^ 
to burst in another. / 

When, the carter begged Hercules to help him to lift hi^ 
waggon out of the mire, he would have found no Cfwise for thank- 
fulness, If the god had drawn it but half way, and mocking 
his expec^ions, left him to finish the work. 

Our political divinities liave lacked the strength of Hercules, 
or ^ee keen endued widi mighty eowardioe^ 
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The inediiiiu kind of ihing, by llieni culled a Reformed Par- 
lianient, 1ms demonstrated its capacity for good, to be midway 
between helplessness and mischief; if between these stages a 
difference can be found. 

In after times, the past Session will be styled for distinction’s 
sake, the First Session of the do-nothing Parliament, or the 
Session of the Shearing of the Hogs. 

There has been a great show of much doing, but nothing lias 
been done completely. In the ill sense, a great deal has been 
accomplished. 

Could it have been otherwise ? Without pretending to the 
gift of prophecy, a twelvemonth ago these results were pre- 
dicted*. The present Article is only supplemental to the other. 

The whole mystery of the present state of public men — 
consists in the want of preparation. They had been content to 
light for one or two leading objects, and during the contest had 
concentrated every energy upon them alone. On a sudden, the 
darkness which covered the land, became light ; and the power 
to proceed whithersoever they \vould, was given. 

But tlie public men had undergone no preparation for such 
onward career. They had expended their whole force on Parlia- 
mentary Reform ; — that is, on a partial Reform of the consti- 
tuency. 

The consequent Reforms in the House necessary to fit it for 
its great uses ; — its function of collecting experience and the 
sense of the people, — of deliberation, — and the executive duties 
belonging to it,— were suffered to remain in the same iiiefficieiit 
state as ever. 

The Government, — that is, the few chosen from all the 
people as the men fit to rule the land, and whose opportunities 
and intelligence should render them leaders and guides to the 
House, have turned out hare-brained riders. At one moment 
they run on to outstrip the thing needed, and the irext, fall back 
trembling at the speed they make. Blind leaders of the blind. 

'Phe whole Government and Legislature are at sea. They 
have no policy, — no settled course of action. 

What could have helped them out of their dilemma, would 
have been a House of Commons so lotted out in Committees, 
that every man fit for any duty should fiiiW that duty assigned 
to him ; and many measures siimiltaneously considered in these 
Couimittee.s, would have made an onward course. 

There is not, nor has there been, a more awkward thing in 
nature or human works, than the present House of Commons. 

* Art. Tactic ufa Ueformed House of Commons* West. Rev. No. XXXIV 
for Oct. 1832, 
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The mob of Rome might be counted upon with as much certainty, 
and guided by reason to the full as easily, as this mob of 
gentlemen. 

Whose fault is it that the House is sucli as it is ? The 
people's; for by them were the members chosen. For what ? 
Because they were rich ; — or had given a tardy vote for Reform ; 
— or lived in the neighbourhood ; — or were good to the poor ; — 
or were children of lords or were familiar with maids and 
wives ; — or said a kind word to the voter ; — or gave him a bribe ; 
— or subscribed to the races ; — or he had beeji many years their 
representative, and was a good-natured man. 

Fitness,— Wisdom, — Diligence, — Experience, — all out of 
which fitness in adegislator is compounded, — seems to have 
been forgotten. 

Look at the host of young lordlings and bits of* blood, who 
are now in the House. Look at the yet greater number of 
country-gentlemen impoverished by turf-gambling, still there. 

It were a good rule in every town constituency, — let the agri- 
culturists do as* they please, — not to vote for any son of 
a lord ; and if property is to be a qualification in a ciuididatc, 
and poverty a demerit, it would be at least fair to inquire 
whether the acres purporting to belong to the one are really his 
own ; — whether the poverty of the other is the fruit of vice, or 
is such poverty as no man is safe from, while industry is at 
the mercy of such as have heretofore governed. 

The marrow of every man who should hereaftej: presjent him- 
self as. a candidate, should be searched unflinchingly. If he 
has been already a member, his acts, his neglects are to be 
weighed. If he has not, then the question is, not whether he 
is rich or poor, but how was he brought up, what good has he 
done, what mark of likelihood has he put upon himself, his 
age, his fellowships, his previous habits. It is not necessary 
that an unfavourable result on a single head of inquiry should 
disqualify ; but the sum of a man’s qualifications for the peculiar 
office of the Legislator, should determine his eligibility for a 
part so honourable and responsible. 

If there be not a sufficient number of men fit, then let the 
constituencies offer pay. And after all, this is the best policy, 
and the only way to Obtain true talent. No man tnists to an 
amateur doctor, a volunteer counsel, a gi'atuitous attorney. 

Let it be but signified that remuneration should accompany 
the appointment, and there would be no lack of candidates. 

Why, because we cauiiot pay, shall we chuse bad men, 
or gratitude be given •to every fool who offers to take the 
office for bis own advantage and not that of the people^ 
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Better that the Constituency should sacrifice the franchise, than 
chuse a bad or an unfit man. 

• if there be among thobe that arc already members, individuals 
qualified for legislaticm, they will have the start of the new 
comers. If they iire fit and do their duty, they should be paid if 
they like. The labourer is worthy of his hire. 

It will be said that good men will nt)t offer for pay ; because 
the people are capricious, and there would be no hope of per- 
manejice. This is an abject falla(‘y, repeated by those w ho have 
duped the people^ and being rejected, (?all their punishment 
ingratitude. Nothing is so hard to change, as a body of intel- 
ligent peo])le like the English. It has occupied years of labour, 
to bring them to their present state of thinking; — and this has 
been effected after all, less by changing the old, than by the 
rising of young people to maturity, the boys and girls of the 
days of war and toryism. 

A mob, — a body of men exposed to the same exciting cause 
at the same moment of time, — may be, and is, easily excited ; 
but a l)ody of people spread abroad through Uie nation, not so 
exposed, is moved wdth dilficulty, and only by virtue of a series 
of cfftirls perseveringly employed, and founded on just reasoning. 

Perhaps no class of individuals ever fill thi‘ir olficcs so long, 
as the servants of a hotly of men. Secretaries and officers of 
public bodies have generally Ibeir places for life. But the 
w’hereforc is, — that they are first clmscn with care, — and being 
chosen, they will not display caprice. Gratuitous service must 
be coaxed will use its own time and must not be grumbled at. 
JCarnestncss and enthusiasm may begin the work ; but it ends 
in indolence and reliance on old service. 

Myny well-meaning persons apprehend that adventurers will 
start up. Who is an adventurer ? Every man whose progress 
depends on his exertions and his talents. Take these away, 
and what is the use of what is left ? 

This matter deserves attention from all intelligent electai*s 
between this and the next Parliament. Watch and examine 
the value of the Unpaid Legislators, Look at their tyrannical, 
their unjust and partial laws. Look at the loss of wealth, the 
closing up or narrowing of channels of employment, the operation 
of the poor laws by tliem preserved, thcHrestrictioiis upon the 
employment of capital ami labour, the usury laws, the law's 
of partnership, the remnants of the apprentice laws, and alK)Ve 
all, and the all in all of cruelty and wrong, the Corn Laws. All 
these were the deeds of men Unpaid. ^ By all the oaths of ‘ the 
Lord Harry ’ and his atalwart daughter,— but they knew how to 
pay themselves. 
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And how should the money he raised ? Let each represent- 
ative be paid by his own constituency. Two good results 
would come from this 3 — the dependence of the reprcsentaliv^ 
upon his constituency would be immediate, and the constituen- 
cies would be glad to increase their numbers by the accession of 
all now unjustly deprived of the franchise. 

Under such a systeiUjCorruption would be out of the cjiiestion. 

Under such a system, incompetent men would not dare to 
accept the Ministry. But out of the House of Commons, com- 
posed of the elite of an enlightened nation, Iherp never would be 
wanting, as there is now, a class of men in all respects qualified 
to be Ministers. Nor would the class of men be changed ; they 
would still be of the aristocracy of rank, of wealth, and of talent; 
but the aristocracy of all these would be compelled to bring 
higher qualifications than they do. , 

This will be, as it is now, a thing growing every day more 
and more necessary. But it is fit that the body of men out of 
which Legislators must generally be chosen, should feel the 
pressure of that necessity. For the danger lies in the fact, that 
the public are ^ progressing fast in political knowledge,’ wlnlc the 
classes from whom Legislators are chosen arc gathering pre- 
judice instead of experience. The knowledge of the public is 
gathered from suft*ering of the injuries produced by bad law- 
making. They are priictical men ; they theorize from their ex- 
perience. The others come not in contact with the same class 
of circumstances, and cannot understand the impressions to 
Avhich the first give utterance. 

The misfortune under which the country now labours^ and 
wherein is all the danger, which is great indeed, is that men rise 
to the dignity of office without preparation. A statcsniap is 
not made in a day. This is the root of all public disappoint^ 
iiient. There arc ten thousand Masaiiicllos, to one man fit to 
hold the reins ;«aiid the public has no means of selecting the one 
man out of the ten thousand, nor will the* puWic have such means 
till the refonns of the representation are carried some steps 
further. 

It is due to the House and the Ministers to admit, that die 
principles for which the people had contended with the Toriea, 
are not, in terms, oppo|ed by Uiem. The quarrel is with their 
conduct, not with their profession^. Either they have not 
sagacity to discern by what means the principle shall be 
into praedee, or their conseiousnesB of unskilfulneBS makes 
them afraid to use the insj;ruinent to the extent they wouldt 
They are ebUdren with a ^team-engine. 

It is hy the acts of these men,— by the degree m wbioii they 
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have coinageoiisly and honestly carried out into practice the 
professions of their past public life, — that they must be judged. 
If they have legislated in fear of everything, that fear could 
make into an obstacle if every measure has been incomplete or 
worse; — if possessing the power, and professing the intelli- 
gence and the disinterestedness which should characterize the 
Government of a free and enlightened people, they have mea- 
sured their well-doing by a timid apprehension of the views of 
those whom the country had just cast down as a model to be 
loathed, instead of marching onward with the consciousness 
that every generous and well-principled measure must have 
found irresistible support in the admiration of the people ; — 
the causes of the quarrel will want no further light. 

The acts of a Government must be divided into the things 
done by it, and the things left undone. Under th(*sc two heads 
will be enumerated and commented upon, the acts of the 
first session of ‘the Reformed Parliament, ^vhich at the present 
moment has just closed its labours. 

The defects of the Reform Bill had been confessed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers. But they alleged that it was better to watch 
its operation during another period of registration, in order to 
learn more clearlj^ the nature of its defects. Accordingly 
both the motion to amend the payment-of-ratc clause, and the 
motion to amend tlie machinery of the registration, have been 
parried by a promise to make those topics the subject of a 
measure of. next Session, which like tomorrow and posterity, 
appears destined to bear the accumulating load of the arrears of 
the present time. 

Corruption docs not now find the open favour which the 
Tories bestowed upon it. The House is always sentimental on 
the point ; but unfortunately the sentiment is not displayed in 
congenial action. The vote by ballot is still resisted ; — the 
numbers on the division show with 'what keenitess, though the 
debate had not the same barefacedness which characterized 
former discussions. Where are all the measures of retribution, — 
the bills disfranchising Hertford, Carrickfergus, Staffi rl ? Bristol 
and Warwick and Norwich have yet escaped ; and the healing 
measure, the Bribery-at-Elections Bill, was introduced and 
forgotten. What was the sentiinentanialk good for? — it was 
all a mere gilding of the greater grievance, the denial of the 
Vote by Ballot, There is however some promise of ultimate 
success. The numbers on the division were for Mr. Grote’s 
motion 106, against it 211; two ^o one; in a House of 317 
Members. The analysis of the list of absentees would speak of 
broken pledges ; or assuredly such a question could not have been 
met by so small a House, 
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The next class of Parliamentary Reform questions,— the 
frequency of elections, and the establishment of a full responsi- 
bility,— have also signally failed. Mr. Tennyson moved for the 
Abolition of Septennial Parliameiiis. This was met by the 
shameless assertion, that had it been proposed to substitute 
five years for the three which would follow on the repeal of the 
Septennial Act, the proposition would have been supported. If 
the assertion had been honest, the Whig asserters would have 
proposed five. Will tliey do so next year ? The numbers on 
this division were for Mr. Tennyson’s motion l64, against it 
218 ; this question is more popular with all classes of Members 
than the Ballot. They have some hope of overawing those 
whom they pretend legitimately to influence, even if the election 
should occur at shortened periods ; but the adoption of the Ballot 
would shiver the pretensions of one half the men who now rule 
tlie House by their unmannerly behaviour. It is v^ain to expect 
any good from the House of Commons, till the^Ballot and Tri- 
ennial Parliaments have been obtained 5 and it is almost unfair 
for the people to look to the Radicals for doing any, till they are 
carried. 

The great test of the obliquity of the present House is, the 
rejection of Mr. Harvey’s motion for inquiring into the best 
method of taking the votes. Everybody knows that it is not 
impossible to find a better mode ; but the present one covers 
a multitude of delinquencies. An authorized publication of the 
votes, showing the voters, aye or no, the absent, and the neutral, 
is the only mode any sensible man w^ould have reeburse to, to 
preserve the electors from the delusions l)y which they are now" 
practised upon. It is not the interest of the persons called our 
representatives, that all this should be known to us ; and they 
conceal it from us accordingly. The extension of the francliise 
may give a broad basis, beyond the power of corruption effectually 
to grapple with ; the Ballot might give full freedom of choice, 
and Triennial Parliaments give speedier responsibility ; but the 
people would still want the additional security of the publication 
of the votes of their Representatives, that they might not be 
obliged to wager on a horse, with their eyes hoodwinked to 
what he had done before. 

The only reason wl^h with any justice could be urged for 
not eflfecting the last Reform, is that*the House is inconveoieiit 
for the purpose. But the very men who opposed tlie publica** 
tion of the votes, also opposed the building a new House. They 
want a House that shall be inconvenient— for doing what they 
want undone. • 

Connected wdth this branch of Reform, there is one matter 
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wliich was pressed upon the attention of the House by one 
of the blunders of the Ministry, and commented upon by 
?<evei'al inembers. It is remarkable, as evidencing the rude 
structure of the political machine. 

It is a rule of the House of Commons, that every measure 
imposing a tax, should be originated in a Committee of the whole 
House. The Ministers neglected the rule ; and so the Tories 
sent them back again. Upon this a Committee appointed 
to incpiire into the matter. Similar mistakes occur from time 
to time with individual members, and in circumstances where 
the rule is by no means so distinct, but must l)€ gathered from 
the precedents recorded in eighty or ninety volumes of the 
Journals. On one of these occasions, it was suggested that the 
House ought to publish a digest of its Rules \ and Mr. Hume 
produced the precedent of the American Congress. It will natu- 
rally 1)0 asked whether any steps have been taken to procure the 
concurrence of Jthe House in this suggestion. Many Members at 
the moment felt its force ; but as yet nothing has been done upon 
it. The House goes on, virtually ruling, that nobody shall know 
its Rules. Those are a kind of matters which sagacious, honest 
Radicals in the House should take advantage of the recess to 
examine ; and if they dare to be out-spoken, they may reap a 
credit much more substantial than follows the mere delivery of 
fine sentiments. 

The very first act of the Ministry in the House, betrayed 
feebleness or treachery ; — the choice of a Speaker. Why should 
any well-meaning Whig elector hereafter put himself to trouble 
to vote against a Tory ? How does he know but he may be 
voting against his party’s pet man, Mdioni th(?y could not have 
doi^e without ? It was a choice specimen of Whiggery — the 
production of the RadicaFs reason, economy, for a Tory deed. 
Confidence in Ministers should have ceased from that day. The 
act that belied their party professions, was a type of the coming 
of the Irisli Coercion Bill. 

In matters of reform in the general government, the Session 
has produced nothing much deserving notice. The House of 
Lords still remains unadjusted; the excuse for every contracted 
measure, too weak to resist, and yet the cause of all weakness in 
the government ; a beacon and a warning to all countries which 
may at this time be led co agitate the erection of a Second 
Chamber, and risk the construction of a citadel for the support- 
ers of abuse to post their corps d: elite in, on the flimsy security 
of a power to dilute, which weakness, partiality for his own 
order, or fifty other causes may prevent a Minister from 
putting into execution. One or two notices of motionsiiave 
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been given in the House of Commons for the exclusion of Bishops 
from seats in the legislature; and in his own House the 
Marquess of Westminster promises to move the abolition of the 
system of proxies. But tlie government and the legislature 
have done nothing hitherto l.o promote these results. It may be 
that the Whigs with more forecast than is commonly attributed 
to them, are tempting the upper House to prove its inutility 
or unfitness, that the storm may be driven in that direction. 
In the meantime all good measures are shorn of their beams, 
and the Whigs seem likely to fall by the very means they propose 
for the unruly Lords. A timely adjustment of the House of 
Lords, according to the received theory of the Constitution, 
migltt have saved much confusion. But the Whigs have not 
tlie penetration to perceive the consequence of their attempts at 
compromise ; they are labouring to conciliate those .whom they 
sliould curl), and neglecting tlie power, every day growing 
greater, which they can only curb by conceding all that is right. 
Will the nation for ever take their side, if they do not use the 
means in their power to defeat the nation’s enemies ? The 
inujorily of the House of Commons is not the nation, nor an 
image of the nation's intelligence. Every year will diminish it's 
sub^rviency, as the time of retribution draws near. If the 
Whigs were W'ise they would make themselves greater than 
either King, Lords, or Commons, by producing measures 
more sound in principle, and less blundering in practice ; and 
King, Lords, and Commons must concur, in what the nation 
would approve. But they have not wisdom, courage, practical 
skill, perhaps not honesty ; their master key is cunning fear. 

The necessity of extending and improving the municipal 
government of the country, is at last dawning upon the Legisla- 
ture. But its manner of proceeding has displayed its unfitness 
to make any large constitutional change upon an enlightened 
system ; and it will require all tlic watchfulness of the Reformers 
to prevent a hurried, crude, and unlicked measure from being 
forced upon the House. This is not an idle fear, as the mea- 
Kiires of the Session will show. 

At first the labours of the House on tliis subject were 
entrusted to a Select Committee ; but they had not proceeded a 
great way in the in^jestigation of the old system, before the 
task grew much too mighty to be grzisped by them. In conse- 
quence they recommended a Commission to inquire into. the 
nmmcipal corporations. The necessity for this proceeding was 
not very {q>pai*eni ; and it was as much to be avoided as possible, 
since the object of the jnquiry was to form a new system for 
tbe future, not to ground a criminal inquiry wdth a view to 
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the past. The effect of the present method of proceeding, 
will be to complicate the considerations on this very simple 
subject, or, as in the case of the Factory Commission, to frighten 
away by the portentous aspect of their Report, those who might 
have been disposed to read what had been set down for 
them. 

It is a great question, and one whicli should l)e well con* 
sidered in detail before any plan of municipal government of 
the towns is proposed, whether the provincial government of 
the country does not also require similar Reform. In short, it 
does not seem possible to consider one, without in some mea- 
sure including the other. The evils of non-responsibility are 
not greater among aldermen, than among Justices; and there 
seems no good reason why the right to vote away the people's 
money shoqld exist in the Quarter Sessions, more uncontrolledly 
than in the House of Commons. 

As precedent is a thing of much virtue among those who heed 
not principle, the example of the Grand Juries Rill for Ireland 
passed into a Law by this present Parliament will be triumph- 
antly cited. There again as usual, they have not conceded the 
whole principle, but they have admitted a part. The probability 
is, that not a tithe of the English Legislators ever read .this 
Rill ; otherwise they could not have failed to have seen the pro- 
priety of its application to England also. 

There is another example of similar legislation for another 
country without extending the benefits to our own. The Lord 
Advocate, with much haste and with the aid of a Committee 
of Scotch Members upstairs, has settled a Bill for the annual 
election of the Burgh Magistrates. The matter being, as 
his Loi^dship with much naivete observed to the House, un- 
interesting to It, he proposed a Committee of Scotchmen ; as 
if whatever concerned the British nation — English — Scotch — or 
Irish, ought not to be an object of especial concern to men 
who are representatives of the whole. These are but speci- 
mens of the manner in which the legislation is conducted 
the adoption of a principle for one part of the community, 
and the denial of it elsewhere ; — a grievance which yearly grows 
greater, and adds to tlie difficulty of assimilating the laws of 
the three kingdoms. ^ 

Another Bill has also been passed, for the establishment of tk 
Police' in the burghs of Scotland ; but the English members 
probably neither knew nor read this, any more than the 
other. Tlie Burghs Police Bill passed stib stlentio. The other^ 
in wliich the of the franchise was in question, - was ' 

divided upon. The folhiljung divisions will show the general 
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interest felt in the measure, which involved the very principles 
likely to be called into question on the Municipal Reform 
Bills for England. On the question, whether the magis- 
trates should be chosen by the electors or by the Town 
Council, which is the style of the corporation there, the numbers 
were, 27 for the motion, and 40 agiiinst it : Total number pre- 
sent, 73* On the motion to reduce the franchise of electoi s 
from the parliamentary standard of 10/ , which in Scotland is very 
high, to 5/. 5 the numbers were, for the motion, 53 ; against 
it, 54 : Total number present, 107- On the* motion, that the 
present burgesses shoidd retain their right to vote, the numbers 
were, for the motion, 58 ; against it, 102 ; — Total number pre- 
sent, 160* And on the motion that the voters should be bur- 
gesees, and contribute to the * common good,* which is a fund 
already of considerable amount in some boroughs, and raised iu 
many instances by the contributions of the burgesses, the num- 
bers were, for the motion, 17 j against it, ISJ ; total number 
present 148. These divisions took place on one night, the 26th 
June, before a great many of the members had fled, and yet the 
greatest number who voted were 160, — not one-fourth of the 
entire House of Commons. 

In a perfect and well considered scliemc of municipal 
government, provision would be made for all the wants, incurred 
by all districts in their different states of advancement. The 
constant reference to the supreme legislature for laws to 
regulate in a special manner the affairs of the sm^ll society of 
Pid41etown,is an absurdity of which small-minded men only could 
be guilty. The frequent repetition of the absurdity, and the 
inconvenience to which it has subjected members, have at Wst 
taught the more convenient course of passing general laws, to 
regulate things of the same nam6 in all parts of the kingdom 
at on <^ ; but it seldom occurs to their wisdoms to incline all 
things of the same kind. In this spirit a Highways Bill has 
been introduced, but it still hangs over for the next Session. 
Another Bill to reflate Inclosure Awards,— another for the 
Lighting and Watching of towns, — another regulatiiig Commis- 
sions of Sewers, — another the recovery of Drainag# Rat^s 
all of ^hteb have passed the Hous^. Their^ iS' 
examine here the extei^ and deficiencies of s 

such ineasures have tne labours of the 
been employed fiof ^-ipimy years, and they fertih H 
thek legislative toita. These are piarti^ 
wptdd haw been e€s»et^ long ^ago, 
satjse Mad, had a principle oi reSponslbilHy'adirtwlled tsbfe 
latfiTf , and had loeal jurasdictioita exited, which 

VOL. xrx, — Wes^mmstef Review, . ^ ^ ^ 
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niigfht be bad at a less expense than that of the present 
legislative laboratory. 

The Poor-laws and their adjuncts have again been a fruitful 
source of legislation. Tlie Labour-rate Bill, though introduced 
by the Duke of Richmond in the Upper House, and supported 
by all his influence and the ])rejndices of small men in the 
Lower House, was manfully struggled against by his colleague, 
Mr. Poiilctt Thomson. This is one of Ihc few creditable acts 

the Session. The division, however, show's how few felt the 
importance of the violation of principle, the more unpardonable, 
as it had been exposed by the Poor-law Cotnmissioners. The 
numbers were For 17, Against 29; Total 46. 

The Scottish and Irish Vagrant’s Bill, a practical com- 
mentary on the absurdity of our partiiil system of Poor-law's 
and the lavr of settlement especially, — has also been passed. Tliis 
measure is intended to patch up the evil of men travelling in 
search of work,' and the consecpuMit cost of sending them all 
the w'ay back to their birth-place at the public charge when 
their expectations fail. The expense incurred by the county of 
Middlesex alone, in the ])assing of the Irish and Scotch paupers 
from the metropolis to the confines of that county only, 
amounted in the last year to 2 , 950 /., exclusive of other charges 
borne by tlie city of London and by the several removing 
parishes ; being at a cost of not less than 10s. for the removal 
of each individual through the county of Middlesex alone. This 
Bill directs,, that such persons shall be removed in the first 
instance at the expense of the removing parish, which expense 
iwS to be recovered from the county in which the parish is 
situated. It is thus that, bit by bit, our legislators patch up a 
system confessedly bad. The Parish Apprentices Bill, the Sea 
Apprenticeship Bill, the Rating of TcnementH Bill, are ail 
measures of the like nature, 

A very important Bill in its eflects has also been passed, 
the Turnpike Roads Accounts Bill. Its object is to require 
that annual returns of the accounts of all the Trusts should 
be made to some public department. Each Trust adopts its 
own system, and the manugement has oftentimes l>een alike 
costly and bad. In consequence, the country, in addition to 
its other burthens, is charged with a Inrge increase of tolls, in 
order to meet the interc^it of the heavy debt. It would be 
supposed, that having detected the evil of a want of responsi- 
biliU in this shape, the legislature w'ould have bethought itself 
of the similar evils in kindred Commissioiis. where the responsi- 
bility is alike defe.Jtive. But it is w'enrisome to dwell upon 
these highly praised practical methods of legislation, to wUch 
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the legislature holds so fast, in defiance of principle and compre- 
hensiveness. By degrees, and at great cost of time, of money, aud 
grumbling, the House will see fit to begin at the right end,-— to 
the great diminution of its labours, and a corresponding addition 
to their efficiency. 

The feather in the caps of the present ministers, is the retrench- 
ment of the expenditure. It is their Alpha and Omega, It answers 
for every sin. They have indeed gone some way; but only in 
the same road the Tories had gone before. It is the easiest 
task of British statesmanship at this moment. It cannot be 
said that they have gone the full length of practicability ; but it 
would be hard to expect them to do all the good they are 
capable of effecting, in a single session. But even in this strong 
hold they must be watched. The Secretary for the Treasury 
may show that the Redundant List has been resorted to on 
many occasions when new appointments were to be filled up ; 
but can he show that no new appointments which might, have 
been filled up from this list have been supplied from other 
quarters ? 

The whole scheme of appointments in all branches of the 
service requires investigation. It appears that the Treasury have 
passed a Minute regulating the appointments to situations in their 
own department, and have in progress a similar measure for the 
other departments. Turn this Minute into an Act of Parliament. 
Let all candidates be announced in the Gazette ; their previous 
profession, their age, their parentage, and place of, birth ; and 
corruption and unfitness will be nipped in the bud. 

It is fit that this entire subject, including pensions, sinecures, 
and superannuations, should be deliberately discussed and set 
at rest for ever. All persons employed are entitled to* the 
protection of a positive law', explanatory of the nature of their 
contract with the public service. There should be no deception; 
no indistinct visions of provision in case of sickness or retire- 
ment. Moreover the rule of promotion should be distinctly 
set forth, whether it depend upon merit or seniority, 

if provisions of this kind are not made law, another ministry 
and more bustling times may bring the country back to the 
delusive condition from which it is now attempting to escape. 
At present there has not been time to discover whether the 
trenebments made are economical or*tooL This, thne alone will 
show. It would be a sad business to be conij^led to. fell back 
again upon our supposed' extravagance^ This su^icion is 
excited bja the helptessneijp betrayed by inlniaters in other 
matters; , ■ ;• ^ 

Supposing it to be accorded that the ministers have made all 
^ 2 u 2 
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practicable retrenchments in this line, there are still some words 
to be said of sinecures and pensions. The frank and politic way 
of meeting these questions would have been to grant Committees 
of Inquiry. Why should the ministers, if honest, put themselves 
forward as the foster-brothers of every abuse ? And yet it would 
seem, that let whatever abuse be attacked, they are the ready 
advocates for grace and favour. This charity to pensioners and 
sinecurists, was inimitably contrasted with their defence of 
Impressment. But the conduct in each instance proceeded 
from the same motive, an inveterate propensity to defend every 
official abuse, as if it were cousin-german to Whiggism. 

In all this class of questions they have displayed the greatest 
want of tact ; and because their professions were vehement while 
they w ere on the other side of the House, they seem to think 
themselves' bound to be as violent in opposing them now. The 
time, — the circumstances, — their views, are changed. The Tories 
said no worse. The truth is, that their views not being founded 
on principles which they had either w’ell canvassed or under- 
stood, they adopted the clamour of a party ; and now% without 
much more virtue than the Tories, they find themselves without 
principle or practice to guide them, and are in consequence 
governed by their official underlings. 

There is one point which is even of greater value than 
retrenchment, — it should have been the first step to it; the 
establishment of a business-like system of accounts. Have the 
ministers completed their plan for the Reform of the Exche- 
(jiier ? And if so, w hy has it not been produced to the House ? 
Think of a nation carrying on its business, with accounts 
that would be disgraceful to a Imckster. The measure has been 
promised for two sessions ; the happy new year wdll probably 
have the good fortune of bringing forward another indication 
of its birth. 

As yet no retrenchments have taken place in .the army; the 
reason alleged being the state of Ireland, of tlie West-India Co- 
lonies, and of Foreign Affairs, But wliy did the House refuse to 
grant papers showing the distribution of the army? It might' 
be right to refuse the statement of its present or recent distri- 
bution, because that might expose a local feebleness ; but the 
same reason would not apply to the production of Returns 
for the period from 180046 1825, which though not giving the 
exact information, would assist the public to form some rational 
view^ of the extent of the forces required. The Return should 
show the total amount of the army,— the number •f men at 
home, in England, Scotland, and Irel^irid, — in each Colony, and 
on each Foreign Station the number actually engaged kr any 
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service ; and the number in transitu^ coining home, 

to relieve or be relieved. The motion for these papers was only 
supported by 23 against 201. Until some Returns of this kind 
are obtained, Mr. Hume’s annual motion for the reduction of 
the army will be in vain ; the majority of Members will not be 
aide to understand the question. The numbers on Mr. Hume’s 
motion to reduce the Vote for the army one-third, were for it 
71, against it 239 ; in a House consisting of only 310 Members. 

Tlie abuse of the system of paying the Colonels, by giving 
them the butler’s perquisite a per-centage A\’ith the tradesman, 
is to be inquired into, and a half promise is given that it shall 
be abolished. A Committee has also been sitting on the ques- 
tion of the Army and Navy appointments ; this is one of the 
concessions wrung from the Whig Ministry. 

A caution should be given to the Radicals, rvot to make 
injudicious motions ] they drive away persons who arc guided 
by their confidence in leaders. The motioii to reduce the 
Artillery was of this character. There was neither fact nor 
reason to uphold it, except a simple reference to the standard of 
1792 , which is not a standard for all things. The motion did 
real harm. 

At a late period of the Session, the Ministers were so good as 
to offer a measure too bad to be promised, a proposition to ex- 
tend the blessings of the Excise to the trade in Stamps 3 a small 
official measure of no note, and therefore introduced when the 
majority of ^ the faithful guardians of the people’s purse’ had 
quitted their posts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has also been pleased to 
grant a small measure of good to the people, in the shape of 
the power to invest their savings, by way of purchasing lumui- 
ties ; — after the measures of the government, and particularly 
their holding fast the Corn monopoly, have gone far to deprive 
them of the means of saving at all, as the call on the Savings 
Banks will show. 

The Lords of the Treasury too, have transferred certain Scotch 
Exchequer Offices to the English Department, with the usual 
powers to the Lords of the Treasury, to do what they please. 
Why did not the Bill contain a provision, that these Lords should 
from time to time report their proceedings to the House ?- It is 
thus that new powerfe are annually bestowed upon the Govern- 
ment, undoing in the manner of the ancient Penelope, the work 
of the preceding Session. 

The House of Commons is bound to inquire bow these Lords 
execute the powers entrqsCed to them. such inquiry takes 
place till some gross job is detected ; then much stirring and 
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vehement censure arises, an investigation is instituted, the job 
is. exploded as too gross to be tolerated, after which all is 
silence, and the same career of jobbery goes on, as the children 
say, till next time. 

Let a straightforward Member move for Returns to the fol- 
lowing effect ; and then will all the absurdity of the Treasury 
Board be manifested. 

Return of all appointments since the accession of the present 
Ministry, in the manner above described. Return of all memor- 
ials presented by way of appeal from the Customs, Excise, and 
other departments ; distinguishing the respective departments, 
and the cases where sueh memorials complain of unjust dis- 
charging of servants, of the state of the law on any matter 
of Revenue, of the conduct of the Government Servants, and of 
claims for Superannuations ; and stating in all cases the result of 
the application of those memorials, whether the same were de- 
cided upon by the Treasury, or referred back to the Commis- 
sioners of the Board within whose province the subject-matter 
of the uicmorial ciime. 

Also an Abstract of the proceedings of the Treasury, during 
each day when tlic Junior Lords sat. 

These Returns would speak faithfully of the duties of Junior 
liords of the Treasury, and supply the controlling authority 
with the check which is now practically wanting. 

The real Lords of the Treasury are the Secretaries ; — they are 
the men of business, and so paid. The Junior Lords arc often 
political nurslings, put there to be brought up. The whole of 
this department wants a strict scrutiny, and some measures 
for casting the responsibility upon the right persons, and dividing 
the hibours of the Olfice, that they may be executed promptly. 
As this is the check on all other departments, — the appellate 
jurisdiction, — it is the jnore necessary that it should not be 
encumbered u ith too niiieh business, and that its^ arrangements 
sliould be ellicient. Is this the case? Can any Member of the 
House of Commons speak to the fact ? Are there no delays in 
this department producing delays in other departments, and 
causing inconvenience and expense to all concerned ? 

Tlie divisions on questions of Taxation have been the chief 
skirmishes of the Session. The same hesitating policy, or want 
of policy, has been shown 'by the Ministers in this as in the 
other branches of parliamentary business. They have resiaied 
first, and then yielded. If a general should take the field un- 
prepared as they have done ; —if, for instance, he should transmit 
one report of his pli^i of operations,^ when he knew, or did not 
know, that he meant to efiange it next day for anotheri as the 
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Ministry did to the West Indies; and should be guilty of meet- 
ing the enemy without plan or purpose ; — he would be broken 
without mercy. Jiut these Ministers are still in olViee, becaflse 
it appears there is nobody at present to take their places. 

Tlie chief divisions were on Sir VV. Ingilhy'’s motion to repeal 
the Malt Tax, when the numbers were, l"or Against J.02. 
Sir John Key’s motion on the House Tax, or rallier on the 
Chancellor of the Exeht‘(juer's amendment, wheji the numbers 
were in favour of the Repeal of the House Duty 157, Against 
355. Against Sir W. Ingiiby's amendment on the Malt Duty 
Hud in favour of the Ciovernment 285, and in favour of Sir W. 
Ingilby 131 ; the whole number present on this occasion, 
being 4l6\ obtained by an active general muster, on the 30th of 
April. The numbers on Mr. Cobbett’s motion were in favour f>f 
his Resolution regarding the Stamp Duties, 20', agiiiiist it 250. 
Oil the 21st of May, in Sir John Whalley’s motion for the 
Ri'peal of the House and Window Tax, the ijuinbers were For 
124, Against 273 ; and on Mr. Ruthven's motion for the Reduc- 
tion of "i'axation, the miinbers were For 88, Against 79- 
These were the principal divisions. Tli(‘y iiulicate the same 
kind of subs(Tvicncy, whieli marked and disgraced former Par- 
liaments ; and one or two of the divisions, for instance that on 
Sir W. Ingilby’s motion, and on Mr, Cobbett’s, an activity tlnit 
can hardly be supposed disinterested. Tlic largeness of the 
Minority on the lloiisc and Window Duty, is to he accounteil 
for on the supposition that the interest of the townsmen coin- 
cided with those of the country-gentlemen. The hitter, fearing 
that the duty if retained would be equalized, so as to fall with 
just weight upon themselves, would have strenuously advocated 
the Repeal, if it had not been for tlie other bugbear that threat- 
ened them in its room, the Property Tax. * 

By dint of dunning, Ivord Allhorp has been compelled to pro- 
mise the rcliiujuishmcnt of tiiis Tax, as soon as he can aflbrd it. 
He admits, that the House Tux, if properly levied, is a good 
tax, and of the nature of a property tax. Clamour will win, 
whether the object be good or bad. A well-principled governor 
would rather resign, than give up what he believes to be good ; 
thus showing, that neither King nor people, nor power in any 
form, could entice him from the good ground, and proving 
withal the value he ^ut upon the soundness of his view. The 
people believing him honest, might have faith also in bis judg- 
ment, and would probably relent* But there is no faith in 
Chaimellors of the Exchequer. 

The Property Tax bai been mooted ^several times, once 
ei^^ally by Mr« Robinlon, and at another time by Mr* Buok«* 
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inghaii), who complicated the subject by combining with it a 
scheme for reducing the National Debt. In both instances, of 
cdurse, tlic proposition M'as rejected after a repetition of the 
usual course of otlicial reasoning. 

In these and all sucli cases, the Government have refused in- 
(juiry. It is probably the only method of retaining the power in 
their own hands, and perpetuating the vexala quastio. The 
Ixest thing to be done now, would be to institute a Committee 
to iiujuire into the working of the last Property Tax, and its 
practical defects and difficulties ; for at present two persons can- 
not be found in the House to agree upon any plan, and there are 
several plans threatened to be brought forward. It is unneces- 
sary to say, that the Government is not prepared to give an 
opinion, much less to adopt a plan. What the Government re- 
fused to Taxation however, it granted to Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, and Shipping. 

Mr. Cobbett’s^ Motion on the Stamp Duties was met in a 
similar manner by Mr. Spring Rice, who showed that the thing 
way not so bad as it was supposed to be, and justified it in its 
degree of badness by reason of its not being worse, strength- 
ening hinaself on the way by appealing to the honour and 
uprightness of the gentlemen who had heretofore been Legis- 
lators, and of whom too many remain and communicate to the 
present House the taint of the former system. He did not, 
however, explain by what rule the legislature of that day rejected 
the measure, introduced by Pitt, to subject land to the legacy 
and probate ’ duties ; to which, by another Bill, accepted and 
passed bj' the House in the same session, he had already sub- 
jected personal estates. 

Of the Chancellor of Exchccpier’s Budget, it can only be 
said fo be on the same peddling plan as the rest of the Govern- 
ment measures. By dividing his bounty among so many, his 
Lordship has done small good to any, whereas by applying his 
resources to the entire removal of some one obnoxious tax of 
large amount, or to some class of taxation in which was 
involved a great principle of financial reform, he might have 
gone far to improve as well as to alter his system. Of the pre^ 
sent Budget it can only be said, that it is good as far as it goes, 
and that the extent of that may be appreciated by the circum- 
stance of it's having obtained the genera*! approbation of the 
quidnuncs of the House. The little good which the said Budget 
was likely to do, will probably be swept away in the greater 
mass of evil which the ministerial measures are producing in 
other ejuarters. Already the people &re paying the price of the 
new debt, incurred to please Mr. Stanley, for it has certaini^ 
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pleased nobody else. The price of sugar and other colonial 
produce is raised, and will rise much higher. But there is this 
good, in the policy of the right honourable gentleman. *He 
plunges the people so far into mischief, that they are compelled 
to employ every energy to get out of it as fast as they can. His 
Slave scheme promises fairly to rid the country of the colonial 
monopoly ; for assuredly, if it‘ fails, the people will not give 
double the price for their sugar as well as pay for the army, 
navy, governorship, and grants for the benefit of the West 
Indies^ , 

A Committee has been sitting to inquire into the Office of 
Land Revenues ; but as that Committee was appointed at the 
instance of the Government, it will require to be watched. 
The inquiry is said to have traced some jobbing. This depart- 
ment might be made very useful ; but as its powers of jobbing 
are more extensive than those of any other departments, 
jealousy is not merely useful hut necessary. By one or two acts 
of the present session, the business of other departments has 
been throw n into this ; as for instance in the Commission of 
Highland Roads and Bridges, the Land Revenues of Scotland, 
It is an opinion entertained by many w^cll-informcd Radicals, 
that the sale of all Crow'n lands would be beneficial ; at present 
they produce little but cost. 

There is one matter which has been much paltered with ; 
namely, the building of a National Gallery. The obvious 
expedient was to let the work be competed for by the best 
artists ; but in so small a matter, they stumble. The matter of 
fact is, that men are appointed to this department, who have 
no taste and yet will suppose themselves to have it, or else 
will be counselled by some architect and cannot controj him. 
The House is helpless, and so the matter rests. 

It may further be recommended to the Radicals to examine 
with some caj:e the official Bills ; which are most carelessly drawn 
up, and accomplish many things they know not of. There does 
not seem to be any reason, why the Money and Appropriation 
Bills, and other Bills of the same kind w'hich are not sent to 
Members as are printed copies of all others, should not be 
inquired for. It is not usual perhaps, — they are formal, —but it 
may be as well to examine a formality sometimes, before it 
becomes law ; for being law, it has all the force which a law 
not BO merely formal is supposed to have. 

The Law, as for many years past, has been a fruitful source 
of business ; and, as heretofore, its reforms want the direction of 
a mltster mind. The Gefteral Register was again thrown 
out by a majority of 85 to a minority of 69 j the Government 
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having refused it Govenimeni support. Some of the law reforms 
produeed upon the reeoinineiidatioii of the Law Commissioners 
have, however, been passed ; — the Bills to amend ilic law of 
Inlieritance, of Dower, of the Courtesy of England, the Limita- 
tion of Actions Bill, and the Fines and Recoveries Bill* 

Tlic Local C'ourts l^ill was thrown out in the Lords. The 
Law Amendinent Bill, giving power to the Judges to inake 
laws (of pleading), has at the same time passed. On the division 
upon this (jiiestion, — which amounted to determining whether 
the reforms should lie entrusted to the Judges who were likely 
to adhere to the present system, or to the Legislature,— the 
Members were twenty-nine for the clause giving the Judges the 
power, and thirteen against it. A House of forty-two out of 
0 ‘ 58 , to decide upon the prime points of Law Reform. 

There have been some unflinching reductions in the Chancery 
Oflices. But the whole system rccjuircs revishm, A still 
greater reduction ^might have been made by making the Masters 
take cognizance of all suits from their comn»cncemcnt. 'J'hc 
delays befoi*e hearing, are as prejudieial as the delays after ; 
and it should ))e the duly t’f the Master to sec that all prac- 
ticable expedition be madi’. Great credit is due to Lord 
Brougham for what lie has done against the influences. But 
tlie praise due to his exertion.s, must not be extended to the 
work, whicli is nccessjirily ineomplcte. Can no Radical present 
to the House a forcible statement of what has been done, and 
what left undone, in the matter of Law Reform,— and the right 
principles and right method of proceeding regarding it, and the 
obstructions hitherto oflered to these first objects of legislation. 
Not the least useful part of sucli a statement, would 5e an exposi 
of thf obstructions which result from the ignorance and in- 
diflerciicc of the House. 

Several measures for the Reform of the Criminal Law have 
been introduced, and afterwards postponed on an understanding 
that a series of measures, consolidating the criminal law, will 
be introduced next session by the Government, There was one 
measure of this kind which ought not to leave been delayed for 
a single session, yet prejudice prevailed; — the Prisoner’s Coun- 
sel Bill, which only went to give prisoners, in all cases, the 
benefit of the assistance of counsel. It would hare been a jnst 
sarcasm upon the men who opposed the Bill, if some friend to 
its object had moved that in civil cases, where the right to 
property is concerned, the defendant shall, as in the case of 
prisoners, be deprived of the benefit of counsel* The number 
that divided on this , question iilustrd'tes the degree of 
ance attached to it; they^were 149; ^66 having in the same 
evening voted on Colonial Slavery, ,The rest had run away. 
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Asa small approach to a more comprehensive system of legis- 
lation, the House has passed a Bill for the Removal of the 
Assizes ; the object of which is tiO give to the J^rivy Coiiiicirthe 
power of changing the places where the Assizes aie lield, to other 
places of more convenient locality. Before this Bill was brought 
forward, a separate Bill w^as necessary for each case, and two 
or three had been introduced in the present and last Session. 
The manifest truth is, that the whole scheme of the law admi- 
nistration of the country must be revisi^d, and it is disgraceful 
to the Legislators, many of whom have liad at least a nominal 
legal education, to leave this matter in the liands of lawyers. It 
is notorious that in almost every case, they are so ignorant as 
to be led by the opinion of their legal advisers; though it is 
obvious that these men have, or suppose they have, a direct 
interest, in many cases, in the perpetuation of tl^e evils to be 
remedied. 

Thellusson’s Estate Bill, which was brought in to remedy a 
particular case, — by realizing the joke of the lawyer eating the 
oyster and leaving the shells to the parties, is a glorious saliie 
upon English jurisprudence. It has the advantage of shajiing 
in a clear and indisputable form the charges against the system 
which had tlieretofore been vague and shadowy. Of what use 
is a Radical, if he do not do his best to tear up these abuses root 
and branch ? the cutting and clipping only gives the mass 
greater strength to grow. 

Monopolies, have been rather roughly handled this Session ; 
and religious monopoly seems to have fared as 111 as tlie rest, 
but the work must be proceeded in with still more honesty and 
vigour. 

The Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill was passed triumphantly in 
the House of Commons, to be rejected by the Lords ; wlnle the 
Quaker's and Separatist’s Aflirmaiion Bills, — measures intended 
to accommodate the Kscruples of those sects in the taking of oaths, 
— met with ready acquiescence. The Roman Catholic Marriages 
Bill for England passed ; but the same work is still to be done 
for Scotland. 

But the great triumphs of the Session in this department, 
have been the defeat of the Sabbath Observance Bill, and the 
Iiish Tithes Bill ; and though the English Tithes Commutation 
Bill has not passed, ^et the die is surely cast. Tbo exemption 
from parochial rates of ell churcbee and cbapelSi will remove 
an abandant source of bigoted persecution. 

The omission of the ]47tb clause in the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill^ has iflore* than any other measure dainped 
the confidence in Mimfiters as friends to unflinching Church 
Reform* 
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It was a principle to which the Government and the House of 
Commons had distincdy pledged themselves ; yet the former 
relented, as they alleged, to conciliate the Lords. This conduct 
will carry the principle of suspicion further into practice, than 
it could have been if that measure had passed unmutilatcd. 
There would have been a disposition to rely on the Ministers to 
some certain extent. Now nobody has faith either in their 
honesty or firmness. The energy of the people will be roused, 
in proportion to the augmented obstacles to the progress of 
the principle that o.ne man’s religion is not to be taxed for ano- 
ther's. It is looked upon as an exclusive advantage, as a 
monopoly ; and the moment the Reform Bill passed, mono- 
polies and exclusive advantages began to wither. 

Next to liberty of conscience, to full religious toleration,— 
must be clawed liberty of the person. 

The abolition of the system of imprisonment for debt will 
be an improvement upon this head. But there still needs 
another liberty of the person, w'hich results from moral confi- 
dence; and this can be produced only by national education. 
The people are too subservient to their betters as they are 
termed, and their betters have too much the power of treating 
them like spaniels. Education will go far to inspire a more in- 
dependent spirit ; but the brcaking-up of monopolies of all 
kinds in commercial enterprize, will perhaps do more, by exciting 
a greater demand for the services of those who are now through 
excessive competition, feeding upon, or outrivalling in servility 
one another. ' Thus moral liberty will come in turn. 

On the grand subject of National Education, an extraordinary 
phenomenon is presented. Twenty millions to the slave-holder, 
one njillion to the tithe-owner, twenty thousand pounds to the 
Education of the Peasantry of England. As kissing is said to 
go by favour, so there is no difficulty in seeing who it is that 
Whiggery kisses. 

But the grand question of personal liberty is the long-talked-of 
abolition of slavery. 

It was fitting that a measure freeing men from bondage abroad, 
should be preceded by an Act suspending liberty at home. The 
Ministers had been too Radical, and so lost Whiggish caste. 
Hence came the Irish Coercion Bill. 

It was necessary to shew •the Tories and the world at large, 
that their worst fears were not to be realized ; — that the Reformed 
Parliament had inherited some of the virtues of its parent. 

The people however, for whom, thanks to the press, all the 
follies committed by^ their governors*'are converted into lessotis 
of wisdom, will have learnt this useful ‘lesson, that popular as- 
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semblies deserve no more trust than kings, if they are not 
subject to the check of an immediate responsibility. Tories 
in arguing about democracies, always argue from the evils arising 
from power residing in such bodies ; forgetting that they are 
themselves the type of the same abuse in another form. The 
evil in both places, is in the want of a machinery by which to 
make both responsible. 

Surely the Whig ministers had the cunning of fools, when 
they resolved to present to the Reformed House as their first 
measure the Irish Coercion Bill. They knew that in estimating 
the force of the check upon the elected, they had to count upon 
the distance of the day of retribution ; and they were wise in 
their generation of Whiggery. 

If England, Ireland, and Scotland were to be governed by the 
same power, they ought to be governed by the same rule. Thus, 
if it be necessary, or alleged to be necessary, that there should 
be a Coercion Bill for Ireland, that is for all parts of Ireland, 
one part only being guilty ; then by the same rule of reason should 
all England and Scotland be subject to the same liability. Had 
the Bill which the English and Scotch legislators passed for 
Ireland,-— they and their constituents being placed far from the 
scenes of its possible operation,— been liable to application to 
themselves at the pleasure of some Tory Lord Lieutenant, would 
they not have taken some thought of the tyranny ? 

Mr. Baring, who, notwithstanding his many political failings, 
exhibits the boldness of an honest statesman on many occasions, 
has often expressed his horror of any man being exposed to the 
judgment of the House of Commons ; and this has done nothing 
to vindicate a claim to be a better judge than its predecessors. 
On personal questions where appeal has been made as to the 
people in the last resort, an interest apart from the intrinsic 
importance of the cause and its justice, is always required to 
excite attention. When Sir Robert Peel on two occasions was on 
his vindication, there was much interest and a large attendance. 
In the case of his wrestle with Cobbett, 302 mustered ; but in 
the case of Captain Robinson, 115 only attended ; again on the 
Hutchinson Claim Bill there were only 44 present. 

This proves the necessity of restricting the powers of the 
legislature to acts of legislation and not of judgment, and above 
all to limit and enf&rce the responsibility of each member of 
the House. The Irish Coercion Bill is an awful example of the 
absence of it. One great evil is in the multitude. Who cares 
for 658th part of the responsibility, of being present at a 
division where liis persotml interest is sixpence ? 

Mr. Stanley’s scnemfe for Negro Emancipation exhibits to the 
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full the consequences of a departure from principle, and the 
narrow-sighted policy of British statesmanship. 

What were the data of the problem ? That the slaves should be 
made free;— that the West Indians should be compensated^ either 
for the sake of justice, or the pretence of it ; — that the oppoitunity 
should be taken to adjust interests fbre-closod by the West 
Indian monopoly, or at least not to suiter stipulations to enter 
into the present bargain which should indefinitely preclude their 
adjustment. On these three points hung all the difficulty. 

It was clear that^ the slave must be made free, and that at 
once ; and that any measure not instantly operative must be 
impracticable. The severity and coercion of slavery being 
abandoned, if freedom were not substituted, the motives that 
influence free men would not be supplied. 

Any plan too not instantly operative, was unjust to the slave, 
now entitled to his liberty; and to the planter, because he would 
be deprived of thc^whole value of his estates, in being deprived 
of the labour which gave them value. 

It was plain there could be no gradual emancipation 
good for the slaves, good for the planters, good for the country. 

The first principle therefore was that the slave should be 
immediately made free. This was a proposition intelligible to all, 
slave and free. 

But immediate emancipation of course implied all requisite 
]X)lice, the means of establishing the rights of the negro, and 
jirocuriiig him redress from wrongs; and, on the other hand, com* 
pelling him id respect tlic rights of others, and making him 
amenable for the wrongs done to them by him. 

Putting aside the right of the West Indian planters to com- 
pejisation, it might be politic to give some, directly in the shape of 
the purchase money for the slaves, indirectly in the way of relav- 
ation of commercial restrictions where practicable. It was not 
worth while to stand higgling about compensation, seeing that 
wecoidd not govern the West Indies without their aid ; and that 
the additional cost besides the annual payment of bOO.OOO/. in- 
terest on the loan, would fall upon the people of Great Britain. 

What was their position. They paid nearly 2,000,000/. in 
the cost of governing and protecting the colonies,— in the civil, 
military, and naval expenditure; and nearly 2,000,000/- more in 
the price of the monoj)oly, so /Jiat the prese'ht charge to Gh'eat 
Britain was nearly 4,()0(),(K)0/. a-year ; to which it was proposed 
to add 600,000/. more by way of interest on the loan, liesides alt 
the costs of the additional expenses of Government occasioned" 
by this unwoikable plan. * ^ 

jVow the grand problem vv'as to do the*’ work and save the ex- 
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pense of interest and the other costs ; and finally, in good time, to 
get rid altogether of the burthen of governing these colonies. 

How might this have been managed Make the planters 
|)ay all the future char;ges of tlie Government of the West 
India colonies; throw open the trade in all things. Great 
Britain might then have ]>aid tim 40,000,000/. if the slaves 
were vabied at that sum, 2,000,000/. a year by way of sinking 
fund, and 2,000,000/. a year by way of interest on the loan. 

In twenty years, Great Britain would have been relieved of all 
cost of governing the colonies. 

The planters would, in all time to come, bear that cost. 
Believed from the restrictions upon their trade, preceded 
by the payment of the loan, — to them a gift or purchase-money 
as may be chosen to call it — the latter would be as bankrupts 
whose debts are paid, and who are put on a clear stage again. 

Great Britain would have had the advantages of an extended 
trade with Jirazils and the East Indies ; and ijioreover save the 
interest of GOO, 000/. which they will now have to ]jay» 

The colonists would, for their own interest’s sake, legislate 
for tlie interests of the coloured classes, whose favour tliey must 
cultivate. These classes, growing annually richer and richer,, 
would rise in strength and importance, to command considera- 
tion. Both would watch local taxation and government, and 
unshackled by the necessity of having constant recourse to the 
Colonial .Office at home, matters would soon have gone on 
quietly among them. 

AW the secondary parts of the plan seem to htfve been con- 
templated. The fault is, that the planner has adjusted a pre- 
sent grievance without taking occasion to get rid of the other 
grievances belonging to the subject, or tlioughtless as to those 
lie left behind or created. * 

lie overlooked that the English people would not endure for 
many years the restrictions on foreign trade; — stdl less the re- 
.striction on tfie East-Indian trade. When thef^e matters come to be 
discussed, there will be another outcry from the West-Indiads»»of 
breach of agreement. But who is so silly as Uo suppose that 
that outcry will prevail, seeing that the people’s voice gUiiis 
strength every day, and that theirs is the better rjght.^ Jt Js 
therefore only blinking^: an unavoidable di^rcnlty, to shuiolit. 
this from the plan. • * * ' C 

To raise the interest of the loan by way of duty on siigaitsmd 
other colonial produce, is just the best mode to accelei»ate. 
the coming of the Sifficulty; as tire people will soon learn that* 
it 4s they, and not the W^t Indians that pay the burtlien? - 
In short the complaiht against the p^sent Govemmeiit is, 
that they do nothing completely. They deal ocrly in half meai- 
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sures. Now if Satan himself wished to devise the best and 
shortest road to revolution, through the intermediate stages of 
discontent and agitation, he would adopt such measures. It is 
by the succession of just demands unjustly refused, that the 
bad agitator obtains the aid and strength of the honest citizen. 

A good and wise legislator would at once complete his mea- 
sure, leaving nothing to be asked for. These men give a sanc- 
tion to an outcry, by confessing the principle of Reform and 
acting upon it in part only ; saying, at the same time, that the 
part must be the whole. 

The plan of the Colonial Secretary is worthy of the planner 
and his employers. It shows an odd idea of statesmanship, that 
in a matter so large in present and future consequences, it 
should be thought proper to take a young man from the Irisii 
bureau, and plant him in the Colonial at the short date of two 
months to grapple with an object like this; as if, indeed, the 
two characters to^be dealt with being of the same barbarous 
kind, the training in the one had adaj)ted the young man 
for the other. Lord Howick, beset as he must have been by 
the most powerful influences, acted a manly part in stating 
boldly his views at the outset of the discussion. The House of 
Commons had at least m this case the means of deciding be- 
tween two plans ; but it has no self-dependence, it must be 
ruled, and a man all confidence and talk is the fit man to 
govern there. 

Of what the result of this measure may be, the Irish Tithe 
Collection furliishes a fair enough prototype. Having made the 
grant, fora fourth of the negio’s time (which, by-the-bye, includes 
that part which heretofore belonged to the negro by previous 
concession or usage,) the grant will be doubled by the cost of 
enforcing the plan, and by all the confusion and conflict to 
which it will inevitably lead. 

Two other important questions affecting freedom of the 
person have been mooted this session ; but it’ was not in 
Whiggery to concede them, seeing that they emanated from 
the Radicals, without opposition in the first instance. They 
were, the question as to the abolition of Military Flogging, 
and that of the forcible Impressment of Seamen for the 
Navy. The first has been virtually yielded after a change 
from one Secretary at War to another;' and fron^^he man* 
ner in which the House received the other, it is apprehended V 
that it will not stand much longer. The only obstacle appe^^ 
to be some oflicial doubt as to the possibility of beit% abM # 
obtain^ seamen without such aid. Official men always hSve 
doubts. But America affords an example of the possibility | and 
upon the principle that every man should do what he likes With 
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his own in the common race of enterprize, it is clear tliat tlie 
country commits a breach of morality and a violation of the 
rights of property which are so highly appreciated by legislators. 
Why does not the Clothing Board impress tailors? Simply 
because tailors would arm and tight across their shop-boards, and 
other men would join them. Let sailors try the same ; let them 
fight. If such resistance is not legal, the exhortation here* is 
punishable. It is inserted with a view to try the question. 

If there was folly in the plan for Slavery, how much greater 
was the folly of the Bank Charter Plan. Be^des jobbing away 
the value of ihe paper currency, which is the nation's, for com- 
paratively an old song, they have provided for the recurrenco 
of much of the evil connected with the currency which had 
been remedied at great cost by former measures. Many urgent 
entreaties were made by men of all parties to postpone this 
important question ; but like all ignorant and self-committed 
persons, they were rash and obstinate ; and having promised 
something, felt themselves bound to give it good or bad. Yet 
tlie part relating to the country banks was post))oned, because 
the persons interested agitated. This is known so well to be 
tlie rule of success at the Exchequer, that instead of one De))u- 
tation despatching their business once for all, several deputa- 
tions come for the same object, and press for interviews again 
and again; — the great object being, if rural parties are concerned, 
^gain the last impression and the last promise. 
i^The East-India Charter is the best of the Budget of great 
Rmjettons. The -.opening of the China Trade and the Indian 
’Trade, presents a field of enterprize sufficient to dry up many of 
the ills to which other monopolies have given birth ; but to 
this Ministry, or to this House, the people are not indebted for 
the advantage. It would have been given if the Tory Duke 
had been in power, and had in fact been resolved on ; and yet, 
in pamphlets Snd King’s Speeches, these men will assume all 
the merit. As it is, they have contrived to strengthen llic 
Church Establishment in India, at the very -moment that the 
question is raised elsewhere, and almost settled, whether an 
established church, in the sense of a burthen upon all other 
religious bodies, ought any longer to exist. Besides, the expense 
is not only that of th« Bishop whom they have created, , but 
the expenses of his progresses, which have already been very 
large. 

The period of twenty years for wffiich the Charter is renewed 
is much too long ; especially as the discussion has been Inirried 
through, and not properljT understood by the majority within or 
without the House. * Before ten years have elapsed, great 
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changes will have taken place in this country; and at the end 
of'tluit time a better judgment could be formed of the nature 
and circumstances of the Indian government, a subject at all 
limes very diHieult to be appreciated by persons living under u 
<liflerent climate, and whose habits and prepossessions have so 
lUtle resemblance to iliose of the Indian ])eople. The opening 
of the trade too, to that country, will lead to much travelling 
and intercotuse with the native pupulgtion, and add anotlier 
mine of intelhticnce to be worked out by the enterprising tra- 
vellers fioin this country. But here again, the wisdom of our 
legislators, judging of tile Knglish character by t lie roughness 
of a iSpa-tields mob, has resolved that Englishmen shall not be 
permitted to visit certain parts of the interior without (he per- 
mission of the Governor General; creating in tins way by the 
very brand Vixod upon the people, the evil they affect to dread. 
It IS thus our ponniatitm at home are made brutal, because it is 
the pleasure ot tim aristocracy to belit^vti them so. 

It is lamentable that the atfaus of a great empire like the 
Bast Indies, slionld liave been liuriied througli the House, in- 
competent ns it obviously was to doid with so large a subject. 
At all times, from the rude fashion of its imudiiiiery, resembling in 
all ways a mob, — it is impossible for it to deal satisfactorily with 
more iiian one great subjec,tat a lime; but the ministers, aware 
of tlieir own \v('akiicss, prefeired to push more than the House 
lamid do, that there might be less opposition, and greater re^ 
liauce upon 'them. In thci case of the West-Jndian slaverjl® 
there was no time to lie lost; but bet li the diysA* India Charted 
and the Bank Charter might have been postponed till lu^xt 
SfNsion, — blit then the King’s Speecli would not have told so 
widi.' As it was, few members took part in the deljate, and many 
of those who were jnesent at the division, were gatliered toge- 
tlu r by tlie mustering of the whipper-in. It is a duty which 
all members in turn seem to neglect, to be present in cases 
even where tluj subject does not interest or is not understood, 
to sii|)port otlier members. The Ministerialists are always pre- 
pared (excej)t when a Queeifs Ball interposes a counter attract 
tion more povveiful than the influence of the whipperdn); so that 
a most judicious course ably taken up at the moment U often not 
pressed, beciause too few nre^ prcKent to support the mover. 

There were several important divisions, but in no case did tb© 
members exceed KiO. On the question ag^to the limitation of 
the (liarter to ten years and two years notice, the numbers 
were only 27 for the motion, and 76 against it ; one hundred 
and three members o^iit qj the 058, who according to the King's 
Speech have so assiduously discharged their duties. 
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On the question whether the Governor General should be 
armed with the power of suspending Acts of Parliament aftect- 
ing British subjects, the numbers against such extravagant 
power were 33, and in favour of it 114; and on'^he question 
whether the Governor General should act without a council, 
32 against it, and 41 for it. On the question whetlier the Go- 
vernor General should be charged with the immediate Govern- 
ment of one Presidency, as well as with the general Supreme 
Government of India ; the numbers were in favour of his being 
so charged as at present, 9 ; against it 56 ;• Total number, 64. 
And on that very important question, whether British subjects 
might reside in any part of the Indian territory with or without 
leave ^ for. the unlimited right the members were only 20 ; 
against it 1 11 ; Total number 131. And on the question of the 
Church Establishment in India, before alluded to, the members 
were onjone division, 37 opposed to the Ministerial Plan, 120 in 
favour of it; and again, on ii second division of the same evening, 
36 opposed, and 124 in favour of it. These last were questions 
of adjournnient ; for in many cases, the Bill was pressed * for* 
ward in late, and as the divisions will show in almo^ empiv* 
liouses* It was in this way the statesmen of Great Bfraiai dealt 
with the aetilemeiit of the constitution of British lufl^. con- 
taining one hundred millions of inhabitants these l^pklctora 
so assiduous in their absences, the majority of whom had 
pledged themselves to the abolition of the East-India monopoly. 
These are the real^ractical destructives,— the doers, and suffer- 
ers, of mischiof ^B 

Some few mmW^ matters of trade have been touched upon. 
A Bill for amending the Laws of Letters Patent, and simplifying 
the proceedings for litigating disputed questions, has passed, 
leaving its more important half, the Bill regulating the expenses, 
to be the work of another Session. 

A Bill has been brought in by Lord Ebrington, to enforce the 
provisions of the former ineffectual Bill, for regulating Weights 
and Measures ; and another is in promise by Mr. Vernon, the 
Member for Derbyshire, for regulating the sale of Corn by 
weight instead of measure. The sale of Beer Licences Bill has 
l)een thrown out ; but the gentry seem still disposed to find in 
the beer shops, the seiirce of all tl^ immorality and lewdness 
which have existed for the last two years in the history of the 
world. The Committee appointed to inquire into the matter 
reported strongly ; but even the Whig Ministry did not dare to 
act upon their recommendations. J'he monopoly of the Inns of 
Court, and that of the Apoihecar^, thoufh both started this 
Session, are deferred to the next. This bringing forward dis^ 

• 2e2 
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cussions, opposing and deferring, is a chief cause of the lengthened 
labours of Parliament. If a question were met in the first 
instance, a great deal of time would be saved, and some cer- 
tainty given fo the management of public business. But then 
such business should have been w'ell prepared, before its intro- 
duction to the House. Every crude notion of each Member 
should not be thrust forward ; nor should any measure be intro- 
duced, without a very anxious effort to present a perfect, 
specimen of legislation, upon which all men interested, and 
learned upon the subject shall have been consulted, and 
every difficulty or objection, apparent or real, important or the 
reverse, anticipated. The slovenly habits of the House result in 
great measure from the incaution with which Bills are admitted. 

Of this style of doing business, the Factory Regulation Bill 
forms a fair^instance. Some half dozen bills were introduced to 
consolidate all the laws regulating the Customs. This had 
become necessary by the additions from time to time made to 
the old Consolidated Customs law. But from the pressure of 
other business, the probability of doing any good to these bills 
by deliberation became so slight, that the V’^ice President of the 
Board of Trade, thouglit it befitting a legislator, to crave of the 
Representatives of the People of England to siiifer his Bills 
to pass, pledging himself that no additions weie to be made in 
them, but that they would merely cohsolidate the existing law. 
Was the Right Honourable Gentleman ignorant that those laws 
call for many^alterations, confessedly useful and necessary ? Was 
it of so much importance to pass these verjTtlavvs, that every 
blunder and omission, intentional or not, sWoiild be suffered to 
remain, and the trouble incurred in the present enactments, 
repea^:ed in an amending Act of next Session ? These Acts are 
of the first importance, and ought to have been discussed with 
the same attention as the Irish Coercion Bill. But the country 
gentlemen were over the fields and far away'j they know 
nothing about that kind of thing. How long will the men of 
the towns, the merchants and manufacturers, chuse such men 
to represent their interests ? It is no longer a matter of indiffer- 
ence, who is chosen ; for their profits and means of livelihood 
are staked on the intelligence of their Representatives. It is 
not enough that the Member be merely intelligent ; not all the 
drilling and explaining in the world can make a man understand 
either the principles or the minutiae of business, if he has not 
been brought up to it or something like it. Let a man have 
been once dragged through any business, ashore or afloat, and 
have learned at all ‘events something ftom beginning to end|— 
and there may be hopes of him though he be asked to apply to 
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something new. But a game-preserver, a horse-back-breaker, 
a dawdler over the price of corn, — ! 

The country is necessarily deceived by the Reports iu the 
newspapers ; which show what is doing, but not what is left 
undone; llie diligent, but not the idle members; and thence 
may;, this crimination of the Members of the First Reformed 
Parliament be held to be extravagant hyperbole. If the matter 
be looked into, the delusion will cease. There area few men,— 
perhaps fifty, — who steadily and tharoughout the Session, pursue 
their duty. There are 100, perhaps 150, found regularly at their 
posts whenever divisions are expected, anti as many more on 
great or personal questions; a yet greater number who will 
make it convenient to be present to support their dear friends 
the Ministers, upon an emergency ; still more, who will be 
found exerting the most wonderful energy, whe\f a tax or a 
Bill affecting their class is on the carpet ; and there are some so 
indolent or worse, that no motive or power, can be found to 
bring them on duty at all. 

All this might be shown by the test of figures, by the pub- 
lished numbers of the Divisions, but they would occupy too 
much room here. The following is a List of the Divisions for 
the last six weeks of the Session, when much of the most 
important business was before the House. — 

July * For Against Pre- 

sent 

J5. Call of the House. Sir John Wrotleslcy . 125 285 

East India Charter. Ciiving powers to Go- 
vernor General . . . .114- 33 14'7 

36. Ditto. Governor General to act 

without Council . . .41 32. 73 

Ditto. Governor General to have 
a Presidency as well as Supreme Go- 
vernment . . . . 9 55 fit 

Reduction of Taxation. Mr. Ruthven . 90 81 171 

17. East India Charter. Residence in interior 

without licence . . , . 20 111 131 

Church Establishment in India . , 120 37 157 

Ditto, on the attempt at Adjournment 124 3fi 160 

18. Factory Bill. Dimitation of age to 13 238 93 331 

23. Motion for Repeal of Septennial Act . 164 213 377 

24. Slavery Abolition* , , • . . 158 151 309 

26. Dramatic Performances Bill . ,38 7 * 45 

Aug. 

7. Customs Bill . . . • 67 53 120 

14. London Scavage and lockage Bill . 46 6 52 

15. Impressment of Seamen Abolition . •• 54 59 xi3 

17« Grant to Education of 20,000i, • , , 50 26 76 
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Oct. 

19, 

Bank Charter Bill 

95 

2.S 

II8 


Ditto. . . . * . 

98 

19 

117 


Ditto. . . . . . 

82 

35 

117 


Irish Tithes, llcpaynient of Loan out of 





Surplus Funds of the ('hurch 

42 

69 

lit 

91. 

The same Motion rcpeatoil 

27 

47 

74' 


Fit Houso for bucU a luiriitilry. But are these the represen- 
tatives of the people ? Yes, they belong to the old-fashioned 
school of the ' virtuals.’ TUe people are as well served, whether 
they be present or absent ; sotiie of the workers go so iiir as to 
say that their presence is an obstruction,— 'that they are more 
apt at bestial noises than public business, — and yet those are 
the men again and again elected by the boroughs of England. 

Sir Robert Inglis, on the closing of the Hession, entered into 
a statement ^of the extent of the labours of Parliainenb— the 
number of days and hours which it sat, as compared with 
former Sessions but as he did not distinguish the members 
wlio had been constant in their attendance from those who were 
as constantly absent, the calculation must be regarded as very 
curious but of no use. 

There has been the full complement of committees and com- 
missions in the last Session ; but of what avail is the hasty 
appointment ! jNlen cannot learn the nature of the ploughing 
and the sowing, by the j-ight of the harvest. A month or two 
busily employed in gatliering up statements of mischief, will not 
teach the remedy, if this method of proceeding be ineilicacious 
with the persons engaged on the committee^ or included in the 
commission, of what advantage can it be to the general body 
of members or the public ? Already more information has been 
collec^ted than is necessary to legislate upon, and yet it is a mere 
mass of printed paper seldom read. But the hurry is the chief 
objection. Let the Factory Commission be taken as an 
example. How many members have read the evidence ? Is 
the measure now passed, the result of Lord Althorp’s cogitations 
upon its contents ; or was the same resolved upon l>efore the 
commission expired '! And the committees, as they are now 
managed, are no better ; they do not determine the legislature 
in the adoption of their measures ; the evidence is not Mieved, 
and the conclusions arc disregarded* 

If the government and tlie legislature do not move on faster, 
the country will be tumbling over them. Bye and We a war will 
be struck up wdth some foreign potentate, and then farewell tO all 
hopes of mending our hnanciar condition and all other our ill 
conditions. Already ^there seems grdat promise of more work 
than the weakling Whig&^can masteri and more than oooe boTt 
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they desired to have a^isiance from their near connexions the 
Tories. The Radicals, like other knights eriani, must travel 
alone, and win Ihcir own glory. In the List of 134 notices* of 
Motion now standing for the next Session, tlrcre are many 
to the same purport, or involving the same principles; it would 
be a judicious method of controlling this pruriency, to propose 
that all such cpicstions slKiuld be brought on together. It 
would save a repetition of the Name discussion, and produce a 
fuller debate upon all the considerations belonging to the subject. 
At present one half of the motions of the, Radicals are mere 
flashes in the )inn, vain eflbrts, disappointing all honest friends 
of the principle involved, rendering all tactics impracticable. 
The moral impression ])rodaced upon the public is unfavourable. 
It is not irrationally supposed, tbat men who do not* work will) 
more judgment arc unsalc guides. Let each ])rinciple have one 
discussion, full, thorough, and learned, in the course of each 
Session ; and it is matter of prudence, especially where a member 
has more than one subject in hand, not to lake away what 
fmother person has made his topic. It conciliates friendship 
and support; and there is less probability of not doing well, 
when less is attempted, Radicals have bad opportunities 

of becoming acquainted with each other’s aptitudes ; it would 
be wise to repair the consequences of their want of organization 
ill the past Session, by better preparations for the next. 

The Ministry take some credit for granting Committees of 
Inquiry. Rut a distinction must be taken between those 
granted and those refused ; and the wheiTfore. 

The most remarkable examples of Committees in the present 
Session have been those on Agriculture, Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, Shipping ; all about which, is expected to be learned in 
the s])ace of a few months, Iiupiiry is very propel’, but not 
such inquiry as a Committee of Members can execute in the 
course of a jingle Session, with all their other duties. Com- 
rnissions arc the only fit methods ; commissions lor the time 
charged with no other occupation ; paid and responsible. 

These Committees however, grew out of the general cry of 
distress raised by the currency-men for their dishonest purposes, 
and*echoed by the country-gentlemen. Their appointment had 
the good eflect of sto^iping tbat interruption to public business. 

But the grcfiid object was to put*down arij^ call for the repeal 
of the Corn Lavi^s, This question was brought forward twice, 
once by Mr. Whitmore, and again by Mr. Frye. The numbers 
on the first occasion were^ 1 06 for the motion, and 306 agahist 
iL making a House of 411. Mr. Frye onlyisuooeeded in obtain*^ 
iiig 47| and was opposed by 73, to the men of the towns tlie 
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divisiun ua Mr. WhiUiiore’s inotioa sliould bo (he key to all 
futuie cleclions. Lot this be the single test, as in tlie case of 
Ihe lieforai Bill, — "Corn Laws, or none?’ With cheap food, 
nhioh implies the abolition of this Goliath of monopolies, would 
come the desiruction of every other monopoly. 

This word "distress’ is perhaps the greatest bugbear in our 
political system. It answers to all evil, and all folly, and 
all craftiness ; it is a word of many meanings, but taken only in 
one. It is the general watchword by which land-owmcrs, farm- 
ers, labourers, merchants, manufacturers, artizans, shipowners, 
tradesmen, professional men, the idle, the swindler, the thief, 
are collected togetlier, and make common cause. It is the war- 
whoop in the contest wdth the fundholder. It is all things to 
all men, and like Janus has more faces than one. There is no 
word in the ^Enolish lanefuajie which has so confused our modern 
legislators. 

Let the mystery be unriddled ; wdiich is worth while, seeing 
that it has produced two Committees, one of which it is said has 
sagaciously found that as there is great distress among the 
agricultural interests, no alteration should be made in the Corn 
Laws ; every other body in the W’orld, and these same bodies in 
their own a flairs, being generally disposed to alter wlien they 
lind no good conics from the present mode of proceeding. It 
would be curious in jirivato life, to hear such cross speaking. 
Suppose a sick man to say ‘ I am very ill indeed, I w'ill therefore 
net send for Hic doctor or * the house is on fire, let us send 
the engines aw'ay.’ 

But to return to the word which has so bewitched the 
legislators, 

Di'Aress to tlic gambler, means that he has lost his all, with 
nobody to lend. 

Distress to the land-owner, means having spent all liis rents 
and more, with no inclination to retrench. 

Distress to the tradesman, means having sold to some legis- 
lator, who trusting to his privilege, breaks his promise of 
payment. 

Distress to the manufacturer, means being compelled to wwk 
at higher wages than the foreigner, and to pay more dearly for 
his corn, that the robber land-owner may have the difference to 
squander. 

Distress to the lawyer, means those alterations of the law# 
which benefit everybody but himself. 

It may not be amiss to ask, j^wdio were the witnesses 
before the agricullurfil Committee. What did the farmers say ? 
It is one of the follies of the day, tp compute men’s income by 
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the standard of some years gone ])asl, vvlien the prices of all 
things purchased have been reduced greatly. .It is not perceived 
that the same causes which bring down the profits of one man, 
also bring down those of another, until all are reduced to the 
same level. Thus the landlords call it distress not to receive as 
many hundred pounds as they heretofore have received, though 
for every commodity they pay a price proportionate to the 
reduction of their rents. If they, in their ignorance, neglected 
the rules of commercial prudence, and took the income of the 
best years as the standard of the worst, and spent all and more 
besides, their fate is the very check which ‘wisdom would put 
on their folly; and the only thing which the Legislature can be 
called upon to do, is to remove all temptation from them in 
future, by getting rid of tlie food-monopoly, and helping them 
to part with their estates as fast as they can. All this the 
nation will see in a little while ; and the conduct of the class in 
this Session, has hastened much tlie tendency to an early 
understanding of the matter. Their fraudulent attempts to 
tamper with the currency, their conduct on Sir W. Ingilby’s 
motion for the repeal of the Malt tax, their rejection of inquiry 
into the system of taxation, witli a view to impede the Property 
tax, have gone far to put them in the true light. But more than 
all, the Factory Bill will work out the Corn Law repeal. This 
many sagacious manufacturers foresaw, and therefore quietly 
submitted. In another year, the artisan will find his scanty 
wages reduced, and the same call for bread ; and then will burst 
forth a cry from the multitudes of the north, for ttte abolition of 
the monopoly, which it would be as vain to resist, as to whistle 
against the thunder. 

There is a tendency to good which not all the blundering of 
Ministers can overcome. They may check, they may render 
less efficient; but the good conies, though not by their provid- 
ence. They as Canute did, bidding the sea to stop, but 
tlie tide moves onward, and oiward it will move. 

For the liberty of the press nothing has been done but the 
repeal of the moiety of the advertisement duty, too small a relief 
to be of much service, or productive of any thankfulness. This 
is a proof of the sincerity of Whig professions. Sir Francis Vin- 
cent introduced a Bill for the amendment of the Law of Libel, 
which would have put that tramnael upon freedom, on a sound 
and practical footing. But being too much dreaded by the 
Government as a severe test, no quarter has been given to it. 
Sir John Campbell in fact announced his determination to oppose 
the abolition of the proceeding by Crimiq|il information, which 
is one of the great blots upon the system, though Lord 
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Brougham had formerly advocated that measure very strongly ; 
the servant against the iimster. These ministers make good 
uwe of thc.difl'erenceH ainotig themselves^ to play the game they 
like best upon the whole. 

It is the fashion to exculpate the ministers by ascribing their 
delinquencies* in turn, to the Court, the House of Lords* 
the Tories, the Whigs, the Radicals, iheif own niajortty, and 
the people. 

Each of these parlies may liave been sucoessful in doing 
wrong; but the blame of giving them the opportiniity lies 
wholly and entnely with the ministers. Honest men thrice 
deceived and thrice tliwarled would have withdrawn* boldly 
declaring the cause of their withdrawal, and daring their enemies 
with tlie consequences. Hut the niiiiisters of this day are not 
politically honest. They profess cortuui |)riiM:tplos formerly 
avowed by fhein with earncstno^is ; but content themselves with 
carrying them o^ut in part only* or in some cases* denying 
them in others. 

If the Court Ihwailcd them, why Cur<iiis4ike did they throw 
themselves into tlio breach ! Will their self-sacrifice fill it up? 
It iH so plain that it is (|uite an adage, that one concession to 
the people, will produce the cry lor another and anothci, till 
all, and more llnin all, is grantinl. The inainfesl tactic to lie 
pursued therefore in such a pndicaincnt as the nation’s is now, 
wruild have been to lia\e juoflered the whole good and the 
whole right. If the ciown said nay, then the crown might 
have been advised by past hihforical examples of the conse- 
quences. A bold standing-forward and avowal must have 
w I ought conviction and concurrence. 

The making a few peers a year ago, would have cured the 
evil, or at least would have given another chance of amendment; 
and many peers, notwithstanding their out*s|)okoii denial, would 
have rejoiced at an opportunity of being coiiipellec^ to ao/iniesce, 
which thcie is now no deceirt chance permitted them of 
doing. 

Moderate men talk as of a common matter*— not with ex- 
citement, but m the soberness of business*-^ of the "necessity 
of reforming the upper House; and he that a few inotitUs siliet 
would have beeli regarded as a bold man* fit ieadetr of 4 
would be thought one of bvt leusonabte 'discretion if be plr^ 
[)osed the matter to Parliament. The MarquU o( 
htcr lias given notice of ins intention to luort next Sesston tisl' 
abolition of the system of proxies ; and already one or iwrd 
notices have figured the votes of ihe ComitiOlie |iMCeildjto 
the abolition ot the politi($il state of Uic BishofiSi ^ 
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TKe House of Lords has been eHher areal or pretended bug- 
bear to this ministry, This is the tcfst of their boldness; ami 
boldness at such a crisis as the present forms a large meastrre 
of fitness. Like an unskilful surgeon, tliey have i’eared to 
apply a smart remedy but brief and easily enduied ; till baldly 
any remedy but death will avail. 

No constitutional writer has ever contended that the princi- 
ples combined in a system of checks, sliould be in a pcipetual 
state of antagonism ; and if these men would lake from the 
Tories their wisdom instead of their folly, they would have learned 
tfaatihe Reform of the Commons must be fuHowed by a Reform 
or the overthrow of the Lords. Was not the argument a thou- 
sand times urged, that in Older to produce the rec|inred cone- 
spondenoe in the different branches of (he legislation, the 
influence of the Crown and the Lords would roquiie to reside 
m the Commons? 

The thing wanted in the Representative system, and its object, 
is an entire correspondence of feeling, thought, and interest, 
between the governed and the governor. 

Tlie Commons therefore must be coiifonned to the people. 
Having done so much, it requin^d small political wisdom to per- 
ceive tiiat the Crown and the Lords must be conformed to the 
Commons. 

A very short process will effect that object with the Crown. 
The supply, is the link that will bind Crown and Com- 
mons, like Siamese twins, to each other, when the Lords have 
been conformed. * 

How are the Lords to bo conformed ? This is the problem, 
which their own conduct is fast working out. Say Uiey, all 
reforms of our own body should emanate from oiirselveg, Is 
any one among them proposed to produce hts scheme t Is it 
fit, that under the nominal rule of 400 Members of mixed poli- 
tical nominations! the nation should bo governed, at least nega- 
tively, by some fifty or sixty active workers of Toryism, posted 
there for the purpose by the elsewhere vanquished enemy? 

This it is, which keeps alive the unwholesome heat of political 
coufiict^ and compels agitation into force. It is past humaff 
patknee to reason a hundred times over, with men who say 
they will not hear ibason,-^who stand upon lights repudia- 
ted by all .the nation *eiccept their ewn little body, 

But towels cmr The Tories have in their tUm been the1:»ug- 
bear* Wliy fcat. Ilie Tedeir? Who aril they? Where "are 
Oitot _ 

' WkigB indeed dre ibared^ ^^owers of good, and 

deeti of iff&nmh vwenting honest 
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enthusiasm, whtil reliiince can ilie people put on them / Let 
the events of the iiession s])cak for them. 

-Of the Radicals, many have taken up that party as a better 
position, as one which in its day will be advantap:eous. Their 
information is scanty, and this owing to a lack of diligence, and 
jiartly to a lack of bread tli of view. Hence runny practical 
useful Reforms involving the best, the first principles, are past 
over. They are content to store up new speeclies from old 
debates in Hansard. This is their political authority. 

Tliis is the picture of the mass. A few exceptions there 
are; few indeed.' Another Session will give them a better 
opportunity of taking up the ground; but this will be lost if 
they are not better prepared. Let them review^ the work of the 
last Session, and prepare by a close scrutiny of the Public 
Accounts, which after all is the best map of Rritisli policy, for a 
more active and intelligent career. Nor should men who have 
pretensions to high and enlarged views, neglect details. The 
man of detail only, has perhaps never been a great man ; but 
there never was a great man of much use, whose genius had not 
been educated and fortified by a knowledge of details. 

Lord Brougham said wisely when the elections turned in 
favour of the Ministers, that the majority was too good. It has 
spoilt the Ministry ; — a more ecjually balanced House would have 
stimulated them to greater exertions. 

Hie Ministers have not dared to produce anything their 
too good majority aforesaid would disapprove. 

The majority have not dared to aftront their good servants the 
Ministry, lest they should take oflbncc and retire. 

Had these two politic parties spoken and acted honestly, 
they w'ould have much helped each other. But both being 
ignorant and imbecile, they have contrived to fall out notwith- 
standing their politeness in public. It is ridiculous to hear the 
censures cast out of doors upon the Ministry in detail, by the 
very men who support and flatter them in the House. 

The people have been in fault certainly, for chusing such a 
House ; and this arises from public ignorance of present 
])olitics, which are in truth plain matter of business, which will 
never be understood till school-boy declamation is discarded,— 
the oratory and s])eech-making of the old school, — for good 
business-like habits with sound objects! 

This is the test for the people. They should learn all the 
haunts of the men of their choice ; but above all, the men of 
the towns should chuse towns- men, whether strangers or not 
hardly matters, so tl;iat they have th% intelligence and Teelings 
of towns-men. The present Parliament has been Tuined by 
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the election of landed gentry. As a rule^ therefore for the 
guidance of electors of towns in times to come, it should -be 
pressed upon them again and again, never to chuse a country 
gentleman. They have not habits of business ; they have not 
knowledge of business ; they have not a quick and active 
intelligence ; they are in short your born enemies, and have, as 
far as in their power, made a law, that nobody shall sit in Par- 
liament that is not your enemy. 

The Ministers are of this class, with a few exceptions ; heiice 
one cause of incompetency. They have* not interests that 
coincide with those of the people; their interests are one class 
better than the Tories, but only one ; entire good has not 
been substituted for entire mischief. 

For the character of the majority let Mr. Spring Rice be 
referred to. • The following is his sober account of his confederates. 
Was ever satire so severe and poignant? What an estimate of 
the wisdom and information of the nation, if *this be a true one 
of its collective. In the course of his speech on Mr. Ruthven’s 
Motion on the abolition of sinecures, Mr. Rice spoke thus 
emphatically : — ' If I may be allowed to speak of myself, I may 
venture to add that the opportunity of making this statement is 
in some respects not only gratifying, but convenient to myself. 
Very ficquently our political friends, — and at times some political 
foes, — have come to me and asked for a memorandum of the 
reductions which we have made. I have been told ** There is a 
county meeting at such a place.” “ This is thfe anniversary 
of my election,” says a second. ‘‘ There is a dinner of our inde- 
pendent club,” observes a third. Will you have the goodness 
to give us in some tangible and intelligible shape, a list of your 
reductions ? We cannot rest upon mere professions,” say they ; 

show us vour good works, in order that we may iustify the 
faith that is in us.” 

What man ‘of spirit would not w^ork day and night to remove 
this imputation of ignorance; yet these are the men who 
govern us, the object of the people's choice, ignorant of that 
which might be known as easily as the meaning of a word in a 
dictionary. These are the men, who subscribe to the hospitals, 
the races, the schools, and all sorts of other objects, purchasing 
by public bribery thftr honours. Men of right ambition would 
seize the first moment of leisure to scan in every detail the 
public accounts until they mastered them. One month, or two, 
would suffice to any man of ordinary intelligence. But next 
year and next, will these tnen return to Parliament, ignorant of 
the chief subject for v?hich they are sent there ; and when 
another election comes, they will be again elected. It were 
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as impertinent to suppose a merchant could know the state of 
liis, affairs, being ignorant of the state of his accounts, as that 
a Alember of PariiaineiU should know his duty till he has 
mastered the pul)lic finances. All things do not centre in finance, 
but finance is more or less linked with all things. 

But the Ministers are at variance with themselves. This a 
good House of Commons would have corrected. They would 
have held every individual Minister responsible for his own 
acts, Tlie application of the rule of tlie Bundle of Sticks does 
not apply here. \t may apply well to a bundle of very bad 
sticks, and so help the cause of a party ; but the people should 
establish another rule of responsibility, and not reject the good 
ns well as the bad, for the blunders of the bad. The old Parlia- 
mentary etiquette in this matter, as well as in some others, should 
be rooted out. The talk of resignation has become-a mockery 
not less sarcastic than the blunders of some of the Ministers. 
The rule for honest men, and an honest intelligent House of 
Commons, should be this;— on abroad principleof general policy, 
which governs all the movements of the Administration alike, a 
negative vote by the Legislature sliould be followed by the 
resignation of the Ministers. It is a plain saying to the 
Ministers, ^ we won’t have you.’ Or if the discussion only goes 
to the principle or details of a measure in some one department, 
then such a negative is like jilainly saying to the Minister 
w ho has the charge of the matter, Sve won’t have^yua;’ — than 
should he go out. 

If the House of Commons decide wrongly, then the people 
must interfere, and the Government may at all times appeal 
to the people; hence the value of the power of dissolving Parlia- 
ment.' In all matters of principle, resignation should follow, by 
one or by all. In matters of iletail, unless there be blundering 
often detected, such an extreme course is absurd ; the detail 
may be amended. 

Of all this wrong-doing there is,— till the time shall come 
when the people being instructed shall chuse fit members and 
the Government be com[)0«ed of fit men, — but one remedy;— 
to improve the checking body, the House of Commons, in its 
internal processes. 

Had the Ministers of the Crown come down to the House at 
the commencement of the Session with their budget of measurea, 
and after propounding the general views on wbicli these 
measures were framed, moved tliat each of them be referred to 
a separate Committee, the Session would have been advanced 
at least three months, and (he discussions would have been 
proportionably satisfactory. 
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At present these ami such measures i|fay: be denominated 
Ministerial Surpiises. Tim IVliuisler liaving cvirefully concealed 
from the public every clue to a knowledge of the natuie of bis 
meai^res, comes to the IlonbC, and in such plausible manner ns 
his artcill or impudence will permit linn to asHumc, puts Ihc best 
face on them. All pavtios at tlie fust glance are struck with 
admiiation, and this feeling lasts until the bedizened thing 
has been investigated. In the meanwliile the Minister lias 
gained this advantage, lie has stolen a march on the public 
mind, necessarily ignorant of the matter; anti secured its sup- 
])ort. The representatives, insti noted by their constituents, on 
finding them satisfied, neglect to examine, or deteiniine to ser- 
vilely aid ; and the result is, that all leasonable suggestions are 
crushed by the ifhpatient ignorance bf tlie majorit]^. All the 
preparatory discussions of qucstionlt are now cairied on in 
conipaiative privacy, and tlie House jXd tlie country, though 
they have been talking for yeais on me suliject ni general teriH^ 
aie woefully ignorant of the jiractical bearings of the measui#,' 
till it has passed the Legislature and shown iLs good or ill by its^ 
woiking. 

On the East-lndia question, a Committee lias been sitting for 
two or three years, and they have produced many volumes of 
Keport and Apjiendix ; all containing much desirable information. 
The Keiiorts and Petitions since 1829 were fifty in number, 
occupying npwauls of 7000 printed jiagi's. Hut of wbat use 
have (hey been? How many Memlicrs have wadctl througli a 
tenth part of them ? Not six olit of 000. It is an impossihility, 
unless all other things had been neglected, and iheu the evil 
w ould have been only changed in name. 

Wow had these Coniiiiittees published each day the evidence, 
the public would have grown up with the subject, and under- 
gone some training for the invoHiigation of the specific measures. ' 

Let the'mostmctive inquirers ask themselves, how much they 
know of the .subject, and how many of their friends are better 
informed. . 

The cause of all this evil has been described ; but why is it 
continued? See the following Note appended to all* papers 
issued to members of a Committee during their sittings# 

‘ Great inconvenience having arisen from the publication of 
Minutes of Evidence taken before Committees, and of Papers 
so laid before them, it is particularly requested, that Members 
receiving such Minutes and Papers will be careful that they are 
confined to the object for which they are printed, the special use 
of the Members oi such Committees/ * 

The great inconvenience is, that questions should ha partially 
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considered. Membe^ having strong views, insure evidence cor- 
rohoratinjj those vie^ ; witnesses having special interests, or 
biassed views, teslify\iccoidingly without check. A Report is 
got up, — a Repoit of tHc Coniinittce of the House of Commons, 
determining that wliicli, is imt, or leaving undoterinined that 
which is, — and the book is (pioted as undeniable authority from 
one end of the realm to the other. 

Now if these " Minutes of Evidence,' and these papers were 
published daily, there vvoul^ be a control on the members of the 
Committee and on the ulitnesses ; and if men were found 
supporting a falsehood, otlifcrs would rise up to expose it. 

The books would, in siicl case, be of some use. Now they are 
oftentimes as valuable as vlaste paper, and for such often sold ; 
part and parcel of the cojRtitution of delusions which prevent 
the intelligence of the cOTiitry from having its proper effect on 


Je^slation. . 

[M^ere would be this furtner advantage in a system of standing 
®%n\;^ttees, where each Member, in addition to his general duly 
as a member of Ihe House, should have some specific duty as- 
signed to him. The business of his Committee — (if ho have in- 
telligence and common ambition, and though the first he may 
over-rate, the latter must certainly exist, or he would not have 
attempted in such times as flicse to have obtained a seat in the 
Legislature) — he would make the particular object of his atten- 
tion, and having mastered that, must liave acquired skill and 
acuteness which w^ould facilitate the understanding of other 
questions. 

There are men in the House whose (jualities are not showy, 
clevpr men and well-informed, who complain tliat they can do 
nothing, since every duty is mono|)olized by a few. The public 
loses in the forced keeping back of these men. Committees 
would give them opportunities and courage, and the House must 
speedily receive a soberer hue, from the participation of such 
men in its debates. 


The ignorance of the House can never be cured without a 
remedy of this kind ; and Radicals ill deserve the name, who 
do not use eveiy energy to apply it. The Ballot and Tii- 
ennial Parliaments are useful and necessary adjuncts to the 
system of representation; .but were thesfi obtained, the present 
evil would still exist in the same force. Why not make it one 
of the crack questions, and urge it Session after Session, till the 
House yields ? But who among them will work out to comple- 
tion any measure, 91* exert themselves further than to make a 
good speech ? Some da too many thuigs, and therefore nothing 
well or connectedly. Olliers have not energy, or patience, or 
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enthusiasm, to prompt them to devote months and years (o the 
full developement of their subject; content to ask every wlrere 
and every one, whence and from whom information or assistance 
may be obtained, they dwell in their own conceit happy and 
useless. If this be untrue, — and may the futiue prove it so, — lei 
some dozen men calling themselves Radicals, pick out each liis 
question, and if necessary, devote his life principally to that ; — 
let him penetrate every corner where he may find help, and, 
having mastered his subject, plant himself day and night in the 
House, watching every opportunity of stating a principle, ijiark- 
ing an analogy, throwing out an illustration, until, bit by bit, 
the House has got his whole view. By such means is mobbisli 
ignorance overcome ; and by such only,— till the Intelligence 
from without walks in, and, Cromwell-like, casts out the Ihcju- 
dice inside, and the bauble Self-Interest. 

A question thus urged would be carried in a session or two. 
Not a day could pass, which would not offer m*any opportunities 
of throwing out a view apt to the purpose in hand, and by 
analogy apt to the remote purpose ; and by turns, all part/es in 
the House would assent to the several forms of a proposition, till \ 
no one could pretend to deny the naked truth. 'I'hc petition, 
tlie return, the debate, the committee would each give their re- 
spective opportunities. A shrewd eye would detect a hundred 
such, in looking curiously over the debates of any one session., 
It seems to be the notion of our statesmen, to avoid a danger by! 
letting it alone. They talk of averting Revolulio*n, while the] 
Revolution is left in progress. Not indeed a Revolution of forces 
and blood, such as they conceive, imagining the possibility of! 
none other; but the gradually casting off the old skin and^put-j 
ting on the new. The silent change of opinion, which is inward, 
moving with a force accelerated by the resistance offered by 
these cobbling statesmen. The Revolution which is their dread, ! 
is but one possible phase of the Revolution w’hich is going on, — 
the temper eager for change, resisted, and irritated by resist- 
anoGi^ They know if they were to repeat the cry that Reform is 
nol/needed, a Revolution of blood would come; but they vainly 
conceal from themselves that the same temper, mortified by the 
continual disappointment of expectations of greater good than is 
given, may be roused t© the violence.dreadea. Suppose the oc- 
currence of any one of those thousand political accidents, which 
have many times heretofore dashed to the ground the hopes of an 
age,— is tnere no danger ? A day may brin^ forth that state of 
things, which makes a Revolution of violence inevitable for 
who could quell the vehemence of an ignorant peopW,^ — in poli- 
tics ignorant,— if excited by want, and the despair of the good 
\oht Westminster Review, • 2f 
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which has hoen . yyromisetV. There is danger then in delay. 
TIkmc is not, tinto to give iv little now, and a little more by-aiul- 
by. AVIiai is. done should be well done, and quickly ; — and the 
next thing after that, shoidd be set about and disposed of with 
the same earnest aliicrity and completeness. 

Oiir timid politicians have raised up tlie ljugbenr of caution, 
until tlieir vision is obscured by its presence, — they see notliing 
else. Does a sailor who discerns tlie coming storm, talk there- 
fore of till! necessity of doing nothing, lest harm may come ? 
Does tli<‘ surgeon think only of the death wliich may ensue 
froin^failure ? Caution dictating doing what is right is indeed 
wisdom ; but the caution which consists in doing nothing, is 
cowardice and imbecility. 

Tlie men wlm govern the country, look neither behind nor 
bi^fore them! The whole world is to them the little spot on 
which they stand, eternity the moment present. They have not 
principle, and sire*crushed by detail. They are conUuit to mend 
a small hole, when all the rt‘st of their vessel, is ready to break 
out, and give them another and another hole to mend. , They 
are the men, who put now wine into old bottles, when it 
would cost as little both of time and money to have new. 

Tlie sagacious Ihirke said, * Our wisdom should not be vul- 
jS^r. Othe r times, perhajis, other measures ; but in this 'awful 
hour our politics ought to be made up of nothing but courage, 
decision, manliness, and rectitude. We should have all the 
magnanimity of good faith. This is a royal and commanding 
policy, and as long as we are true to it, we may give the law. 
Never can we assume tliis command, if wo will not risk the 
conscfjuences. For wliicli reason wC ought to be bottomed 
enougli ill principle, not to be carrie<l away upon \ the first 
]>raspoct of any sinister udvautage. For depend upon it, that 
if vve once give way to a sinister (lealing, wc shall teach othm 
the same, and we sliall be overcome ami overborne.’ 

The picture of these men to the life. Burke knew his whig 
associates. He must have drawn the picture from thenin| 
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Art.XI. — 1. The Physiology of Phnis ; or the Phenomena mid Lmvs 
(>f Vegetation, — London. Murray. 12mo. pp. 298. 

2. Illuslrations of Vegetable Physiology, practically applied to the 
cultivation of the Garden, Ihc Field, and the Forest ; consistin^y of 
Original Ohscrvaifon^ collected during an experience of Fifty Years, 
By James Main, A.L.S. — London ; Orr. 1833. 

'"piIE first of these two works, whicli at least resemble each 
other in the title-page, is by Mr. John Murray, the chemist, 
whose domicile it is believed is at Hull, frdm whence hrs phi- 
lanthropy and ingenuity radiate over the rest of the world. The 
sphere of tl)is gentleman’s utility is well known to be large ; 
but the variety of his philanthropic and scientific exertions is 
almost incalculable. The vegetable kingdom, it might have been 
supposed, was a new conquest, for he has not in previous works, 
laid claim to any part of its domains; but onjooking in^ the 
preface of the 'Physiology,’ it will be found that it hasnbeeu 
long his favourite pursuit, and the chief source of his enjoyments 
It might have been imagined that his genius chiefly revelled in 
chemistry, for great have been his exploits therein, large and 
long his discussions, bright and lasting his discoveries. Still 
more naturally would it have been supposed that his peculiar 
passion was for the saving of human suffering by the applica- 
tion of the liglits of science ; for it is here assuredly that his 
chief efforts liave been directed. Of this character are his 
lucubrations on ' suspended animation,’ his invention for 
'saving from shipwreck,* his new 'lightning conductor,’ and 
generally his works on ‘ aerial phenomena but more especially, 
Ills treatise on the ' Disease called Hydrophobia and his other 
treatise on ' Pulmonary Consumption,’ wherein this dife disease 
is for the first time treated chemically, and the discoveries of 
modern chemistry applied to its relief with at least great plausi- 
bility, and wherein also, if even the curative process be found to 
fail, at any rate much light is thrown on the true character of 
fj^^disease, and a vast variety of facts brought to beat on the 
circumstances under which this sad malady is found tojirevaiL 
The distinctive character of these^and all other of Mr. Murray’s 
numerous writings, iS, that lie is an indefatigable coHeetor of 
facts which by their Angularity, or# other property, may aiisiit 
the philosoplier in spelling out>The ways ofsnature. By thus 
bringing to bear all the remarkable phenomena of nature on his 
subject, he as it were pricks out its extreme boundaries, and 
sd mr aids in the completion of n general survey, leaving however 
the interior for the quiel^er' examination of such men as Mr.^ 
Main, who his title page records has been for fifty years chiefly 

* • 2 F 2 
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if not solely occupied in watching nature, and that probably 
without going mtiny yards from his own garden. While Mr. 
Murray brings the labours, travels, and researches of the whole 
world of naturalists and adventurers to bear upon his views of 
the vegetable world, Mr. Main, spade or knife or hook in hand, 
has contented himself with such of the ordinary but elementary 
and universal operations of nature, as are eternally proceeding 
within the limits of a few acres of nursery ground. This is u 
difference on W'hich Mr. Murray will pride liimself ; he contemns 
the imperfect theories of enthusiastic inventors, who struck with 
w'hat is common in a few phenomena, proceed hastily to tlie 
construction of a system. Mr. Murray cries out for induction, 
but is never satisfied that he has facts enough. Unless, when he 
indulges in some little pet theory of his own, he cries out against 
theories, and appeals pen in hand to the works of a tliou&and 
naturalists and travellers. Let us bring all nature to bear, he 
exclaims, penetrate her remotest fastnesses, and only stay to 
systematize when the w'hole arena of dispute is crowded w’ith her 
trophies. 

Mr. Main’s procedure presents a contrast with this. Quietly, 
knife in hand, he says, All nature is here in tlie plant before us, 
let us observe her ways. If Mr. Main detects a bump or knot 
iji a tree, he watches it, he cuts it, he ties it, he almost lives 
upon it; but Mr. Murray dives into all the depths of know- 
ledge, and brings you up all the most curious bumps and knots 
that observers in the whole course of observation have ever 
delected ; he compares their size, their substance, their charac- 
ters ; and when all is done, ventures to represent, that enough 
is nqt known wheieby to come to any sound conclusion. Both 
these plans contribute to the advancement of science, and each 
is probably adapted to the talents and capacities of the indivi- 
duals who select them. Mr. Main may or may not make useful 
discoveries, or throw new light upon the operatidns of nature; 
but the works of Mr. Murray, displaying as they do the pheno- 
mena of nature in their most striking and captivating form, 
cannot fail to increase the number of her worshippers, if he does 
not also do it by the aptitude of his examples, the liveliness of 
his illustrations, and the ardour of his descriptions. For Mr. 
Main, and his pursuits, and his work, it* is impossible not to 
feel respect; and it is possible that in proper hands his 
book will prove the more valuable and fructifying of the two. 
But for the purposes of merely popular instruction, Mr. 
Murray’s work is better calculateU. Of his lively manner 
of setting the King(iom.of Nature before his reader, it will be 
easy to give numerous proofs, and at the same lime make «uch 
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a sefcction of his instances as may produce the effect of his 
entire book, which is that of geneiating an ardent love of 
knowledge. 

In the materials of which paper is, and has been, or may be 
composed, all readers and writers are interested. Here is the 
antiquarian view of llie subject by one who has taken the 
interest of a chemist and a botanist in it ; one of Mr. Murray’s 
separate writings being dedicated to ' practical remarks on 
modern paper.’ 

‘ From the jnth of the papyrus antiqiiorum, wre formed the papyri 
of Egypt, found in the sycamore (ficus fatua) coffins, the dormitories 
of mummies ; as well as those recovered from the ruins of Fompeii 
and Herculaneum. The paper reeds by the brooks,” are mentioned 
in the prophetic records, several centuries before our rera : the paj)yrus 
still clings to such spots among the marshes of Egypt, ^nd the Delta 
of the Nile ; and forms a beautiful ornament on the banks of the 
Anapiis : that found among the swamps, near the ancient Syracuse, 
secMiis to be a variety, if not a distinct sj)ccies ; and M. Lippi states 
his having found two species different from the true ])apyrus anti- 
rpioriun of modern botanists. The cyperus pnpyrus of Linnieiis rarely 
exceeds ten feet in length, which is about that of a specimen in my 
possession, though Pliny says the root was as tliick as a man’s arm, 
and that the plant occasionally exceeded fifteen feet in height. Its 
stem is imbricated, of a triangular shape, and tapers toward the 
summit. The head of the papyrus is composed of a tuft of small 
grassy filaments, fibout twelve inches long; toward the middle, each 
lilament separates into four, and in the partition are four branches of 
flowers, not unlike an ear of wheat, but forming a soft and silky 
husk. The flow^er of the papyrus was used in ancient times in reli- 
gious ceremonies. We have seen a very fine and tall specimen of the 
papyrus antiquorum in the lecture room of the Botanic Garden of 
Edinburgh, growing in a vessel of water. This celebrated phiTit sup- 
plied the paper or writing material of ancient times ; and, in the na- 
tural history of Pliny, we are supplied with a description of the pro- 
cess employed ibr making paper : the papyrus was separated into thin 
slices,by a fine point ; these were brought into contact by their edges, 
transverse slips were again siiperposited on them, with their edges in 
similar contact : this done, the mass was sprinkled with Nile water, 
and submitted to pressure. This ancient paper, which became an 
important branch of Egyptian commerce, especially with the Roman 
Empire, and in the reign of Augustus, we have every reason to believe 
wiis thus formed. If hold up a gpecimen of Egyptian papyrus^ 
between the eye and the light, the ribs may be seen parallel, and 
crossing each other at right angles. We have seen two specimens of 
modern papyri, manufactured by the Chevalier Landolina, of Syracuse, 
by a process similar to that ^Icscri bed by Pliny, in which the merlulla, 
or pith, was employed, 7iot the external rind «f the reed, as has been 
generally supposed, One of these specimens I saw at the Studio of 
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Naples , the other in the British Miisenm^ with a description of the 
process in Italian, both presented by Landcdina. I have compared 
each of these vvitli Ki^yptian papyri, also whli those recovered from 
Herculunemn, and there can be no doubt that the process employed 
has been the same. Dr. Scliouw, of Coj>enhagen, supplied me witli a 
detail of the process communicated to him personally by Landolina^ 
and it is substantially what has been stated. I have myself tried the 
same cxj)crimcnt successfully, on a small scale. The paper formed 
from the pa.|)cr reed was in high estimation in the time (d‘ Alexander 
the (treat. J*toleniy IMiiladclphus, King of Egypt, when he com- 
menced his library, luid collected an immense variety of books, had 
them copied on this kind of [mper. In his reign, considerable quan- 
tities of the paj)cr were exported ; which was, at length, however, 
[)rohibi(ed, to prevent the King of Pergamus from establishing a rival 
library. Paper made from the papyrus, was princiiially manufactured 
at Alexandiia, and the city was considerably earicheil by the expor- 
tation of this })a|)cr. Vopiscus mentions one Pennies, who boasted 
that he could maintain an army from the value of his stock of paper : 
wlien it began to bd disused is not certainly known ; as late as the fifth 
century it was in general use in Europe 5 and in Italy and France, was 
continued to the eleveuth and twelfth centuries.*- — p. 28. 

Some curious facts are collected on the locomotion of plants. 
The manner in which that curious class of flowers, the Oichiscs, 
would in lime make the pilgrimage of tlie garden if let alone, is 
explained by the perpetual generation and decay of a lateral 
tuberous root. The Monkshood also marches and proceeds 
about an inch annually ; so that in a century it would have 
travelled nearly eight feet and a half. Of roots that are used for 
food, Mr. Murray as usual ])iits together the most striking 
known facts. Oi stems Uiat detach roots and of trees that 
change" their position, he records the following facts, prefixing 
some remarks on the general property in the banian and other 
trees. 

‘ 'I'hough the root uaually .springs from the base o4’ the tree, the 
brunches boinctimes detach roots 5 of this description is the tree- 
houseleek, sempervivum urboreiim, found attached to rocks on the 
shores of the Mediterranean — (See plate 11. fig. 1 ),)— the brnuches 
bending downwards, detach parcels of fibrous roots at the bend. The 
celebrated banian tree, or Jicus refigiosaf of which that of the Ncr- 
biiddah is a spacious example, projects ix>ots downwards from its 
branches j these, fixed in the earth, become stems, and form a ** pil- 
lar'd shade.*' Tliough there have been miniature specimens of this 
tree in our conservatories, the fixation of the detaclied roots bad not 
been accomplished, until the precaution of enclosing them in tin tubes 
was adopted ; this gave them a direction, and likely preserves that 
hygrumetric state whi€<a is essential to success j so that perhaps a 
band of moss^ such as was’ employed in the case of the scarlet air 
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plant, would have ccjiuilly buliservod tlie purpoiiC. The pot Iws viol acea, 
so called trom Ihe colour of its berries, is a native* of Jamaica, atid a* 
shrubby stove jjlant. Its stem supplies roots similar to the banraii 
tree. The mancjrove, ol wliich more in tijc si*(juel, is a most grotesque 
and extraordinary instance of a similar nature; the lower series of 
branches bend to the ground, take root, and form a series of ai cades 
so that the tree seems lifted up into the air, and supported bctweiai 
the heavens and tlic earth, by gigantic stakes. 'J'hese illusiralc the 
conversion, or change of the main rocUs into steins, and vice vvvm. 
"J'herc is a jdane (aeer ])seudo-platanus) among the ruins of New- 
Abbey, a monastery in (hillovvayshire ; it oncCiOvcrtoj>pcrl the wall, 
but being incommoded for want of room or food, detaclied a strong* 
root from the top of the wall, which established itself in the soU 
below, was changed into a stem 3 and liaving disentangled its re- 
maining roots from the to|) of the ruin, the entire tree became insu- 
lated from, and indc|)ondent of the wall. I'he tree thus walked from 
its original site. Lord Kaimes mentions the j)hcnomenon, and the 
fact IS well accredited. A strawberry, i»lanted in the angle of a garden, 
in a poor and sandy soil, has detached a stem in flie direetioirof the 
richer soil, fastening its roots in its progress tbitber ; the original 
stock decayed, and llie ])lant ad\anced, pas (i pas, progressively to the 
genial earth. On the Lago di Como, near to the Villa IMiniana, we 
have observed pemlant roots, that hud crept down the surface of the 
rock and become stems.’ — p. 10, 

This is his enumeration of the rarer esculent roots ; — 

' Roots, tliough sometimes acrid, frequently supply much whole- 
some nutriment, chiefly fecula : the potatoe, the yam, the Indian 
arrow-root (mnranta arundinacea), the orchis morio, tlie source from 
wiicnee salep is obtained, the Jerusalem" artichoke, and otliers, sliow 
the economiced impi)rtancc of many of the tuberous-rooted plants, 
Tlie arum vampanulalum is cultivated for its root in the East, as the 
yam is in the West Indies. Nor are bulbous roots without tJTbir im- 
portance 5 in the East In<]ic.s, as well as Egypt, the onion is prized, 
and we have been informed by a military oliiccr, sometime in Egypt, 
that tins root very superior in taste ami flavour to those cultivated 
in Europe 5 it is highly relished, and still bears as great repute now, 
as when iu formed an item in the reminiscences of the children of 
Israel, ’J'he KamtscUatka lily supplies the Kamtschatkans with their 
best bread. The tulip root is eaten in Italy, and some of the orni- 
thogalums and ixias become food iu Africa ; no doubt a variety of 
others, in times of scarcity, might become wliolesomc articles of diet, 
and some, perhaps, Hems of Tuxurj^. Tlte crocus root seems to be 
a great favourite with mice, and this season, I have lost nearly a 
thousand crocus bulbs, by their destructive ravages/— p* 43* 


• Glrasuh or Sun-flowSr arflehoke 3 being a sneeles of sun-dower, witose 
potatoe-like routs have the flavour of artichokis. On being introduced 
into Oavent^Garden from Italy, the name was corropted as seen.-^fcAYofii 
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Of fho length and extent of creeping trees, Mr. Murray 
coUects (iicts which lill the mind with ideas of the profusion and 
illanitahleness of nature. 

‘ We have already adverted to upright stems at right angles with 
the horizon j .some stems, however, arc slender and twine round sup- 
ports, in vaiious directions; or remain flat, and incumbent on the 
plane of the horizon. One of the alga*, the everlasting bladder-thread,” 
has been found by sailors y//lffv*w hundred fcv( long. Mr. Fanning, 
})ropriet()r as w ell as curator of the botanic garden of tlic Carracas, 
slalom his having, a few years ago, trained a species of convolvulus 
no less tlian Jiv.e thousand feel, in six montlis ; which, had its growth 
been uniform, was at the rate of twenty-four feet in a day and 
night.’ 

' Innumerable are the various climbing plants that thread and inter- 
lace the interminable forests of tropical countries, 

‘‘Nullius penetrabilis astro/’ 

In the llrazils, the j egetation of which has been so well described by 
Humboldt, 8pix and Martins, and Prince Maximilian; the wild 
\ine, bignunias, [)assiHoras, bauhinias, dendrobias, and banisterias, 
w’itli countless others, '' beyond the power of arithmetic to nimil)er 
up their tribes,” wreathe the trunks and branches of these forest 
kings, with chaplets and garlands of foliage and flowers, not their 
own ; forming a mountainous mass of living luxuriance, adorned 
with the mo.st glowing colours, as if kindled by the rainbow. Some- 
times this forest tackling and cordage, form festoons of flowers, by 
uniting tree to tree, in a series of natural alcoves, grottos, porticos, 
and colonnades, in all the llorid grandeur of the Gothic architecture of 
\ egetation. Sometimes straying from their supports,” says Viscount 
C hateaubriand, “ the /?<7wc.v traverse creeks of the rivers, over whieh 
they stretch verdant bridges, radiant w ith flowers : from the bosom of 
these yiasses, the magnolia elevates its steady pyramid, surmounted 
with dazzling white roses, and lowers over the forest without a rival, 
except the palm, which balances near, its fan-like leaves.’' 

" The forests of the eastern hemisphere have their counterparts in 
these respects. The cogue of Chili, after it has attained the topmost 
branches of one tree, darts again to the ground, seizes hold of another 
tree, climbs its .summit, and thus passe.s from tree to tree? it has been 
known to extend upwards of 600 feet. From its toughness and pliancy 
it has been employed for cordage and other uses. Colonel Welch 
describes a phenomenon of this kind in India : There is,” he states, 
“ a creeping plant here, winding itself round several of the largest 
trees, and in all sorts of fantas^c forms ; but Iiow it has contrived to 
throw itself from tree to tree, I cannot possibly conceive. It is gene- 
rally the thickness of a .stout man's arm, and at the base measured 
lifty inches in circumference. The natives call it slteckai, or checkay s 
the leaves are small and delicate, anti th(* small branches only, covered 
with thorns, like fish-hooks. Strange t<y say, we also found some 
tall trees of the same species, whilst this one was entirely a creeper” 
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Indeed there can he no doubt hut many of tl»ese cHinbin/;’ and voluldc 
plants extend Acvcral miles from their source.’ — p.vO?. 

As the last extract presents striking images of the infinite 
length of steins, so is the following one equally remarkable for 
its facts respecting the magnitude of foliage. 

^ In the foliage of plants, there is a vast diversity in superficial ex- 
tent, as well as thickness. There arc leaves of microscopic minute- 
nc.ss i and others of immense size. 8orne species of coltsfoot arc of 
considerable magnitude j and leaves of the rheum palmatum, have 
been found to measure five feet in their longest*cxtent, by three feet 
in their greatest broadtli. These, though remarkable for this climate, 
sink into insignificance in comparison with tropical foliage ; the leaves 
of the danoea elliptica measure, in many instances, not less than six 
feet in length, and nearly eighteen inches in diameter in their widest 
])art. The leaves of the strditzia regina grow to the height of three 
or four feet by eighteen inches, and sometimes leaves of this plant 
will be found still larger. The leaf of the musa paradisiaca, or plan- 
tain, has been found to measure more tlian ten feet in length, by two 
feet at the base. Some leaves of palms far exceed even these dimensions. 
A leaf of the corypha umbraculifcra, or great fan palm, or talipot 
tree, sometimes measures five and thirty feet in circumference, a suffi- 
cient covert for 30 or 40 men. The rafia palm of Madagascar is said 
to measure sixty feet, A frond of the ciboa palm serves the natives 
of Africa as an umbrella, and thus protected Mungo Park from the 
tropical rains. In the South Sea Islands, the leaf of the talipot palm 
servos as a parasol, as it does the purpose of an umbrella in the East 
Indies. At Manilla, one of the Philippine Islands, a .Jesuit missionary 
liad a dwelling constructed for him under tw'o palm leaves, where he 
said mass, and slept secure j it was a complete covert from the storm, 
and no rain^could penetrate. In consistency also, the fronds or leaves 
arc very various : airy like gossamer, or the texture of the deli- 
cate film, up to the coriaceous mass of the Nopal, or the thick suc- 
culent leaves of some mesembryanlhemums, and the rigid ones of the 
agave. The leaves of the paliscourea rigida, large, tough, and 
unyielding, ruStle like parchment in tlie wind ; and the cactus spino- 
sissimus, and some yuccas and agaves, might form a stockade or cir- 
cumvallation, which would defy an enemy, with all the armoury of war. 
Indeed we once remember to have seen, near to Orbitello, in Italy, a 
field, of which the agave americana was the entire fence, and a most 
impenetrable barrier it seemed to be.’ 

* Leaves are sometijpaes beautifully polished, and shine like ivoiy. 
The begonia nitida has leaves which possess a beautiful lustre : the 
magnolia, the holly, and the laurel have leaves that seem to be var- 
nished. Each leaf of the double cocoa nut is twenty feet long and 
ten feet wide. Sometimes the leaf is silky, or satiny, resembling the 
pericarp of Honesty. The^silver tree, protea argentea, presents a 
beautiful example of a shtning satiny leaf ; s^me leaves are so clothed 
with down as to resemble white velvet : the verbascum thapsus, ot 
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ETcat miillein, is a fainiliar instance of u thii‘k woolly covering for 
(he surface of the leaf, iSmuetimes this satiny or woolly integument 
niaV he stripped olF entire, a process which is inanagetl with consi- 
derable dexlerily by the natives of the south of Africa ; the stalks 
and leaves thus treated, supply stockings, gloves, and caps. According 
to liiunboldt, caps arc foiiiied t)f the spathes of certain [Milms, 
whicli possess a coarse net-like tissue. I'he inner bark of cena 
duida, or shirt trees, supplies the Indians vvitli garments resembling 
saekcloth/ — p. (;(). 

The size of the llovver varies from a scarcely visible ])oinl to 
a circunifeience of riiiie feet, 

^ The largest tlowers hitherto discovered are ibe ratllesia arnoldi 
and the ratllesia patma, the former of which is nine feet, and the latter 
six feci in cirevimfercnec i hut tire nrost curious part of their extra- 
ordinary history is, that they are vivre jluwcr.s, without root, stem, or 
leaf; so divtrsilicd is tliat proteus thing called a plant. We 
naturally iissuiue that to constitute a plant, it must be possessed of 
speeihe parts : rootj stem, leaf ami llower, arc features winch, in the 
miiurs eye, are essential to the constitution of a proper and perfect 
plant ; hut in the tuber eiharium, we perceive a root, and notliing 
more, yet it is a plant, in the ratllesia and brugmansia, it is a tlowcr, 
and only a llower, though doulrtless these too are [dants j and in 
some t)f the algic and lieliens a leaf, and a leaf alone, still these are 
plants.’ — p. S.O. 

The following is the story tjf the discovery of the rafflesia 
anioldi. 

‘ Among tlie most extraoidiiiary discoveries of modern times, 
fertile as our era has already heen in the fruits of research, is that of 
the ralllesia arnoldi ; disco^cred in the year 1818, by Dr. Arnold : its 
i!:ciieric name is u very just comi)liment to the late Sir Stamford 
llalllc.s, and the specilic name to that of its discoverer. Plate J, 
hgure 0 , re|)rcsculs this extraordinary parasite found in tlic island of 
Sumatra. The circumference of the fully expanded flower is ninl 
FEKT, being a yard in diameter. I’he neetarium was computed to 
liold twelve jiints ; and the entire weight to he l.Olhs.f 'i'hc j»ctals or 
seguicnts, which are five in number, are about twelve inches long, 
and vary from to /th of an inch thick. The colour of these 
petals is brick red, covered with yellowisli white protuberances. 1 
have seen a fine wax model of this magnilieent titan of the vegetable 
kingdom, in the rooms of the London Horticultural Society j unci 
there are buds in the Linucan Society’s Museum ; the flower fully 
hiowu was discovered in a jm^le under somV: busircs, close to the 
ground, with a swarm of flies hovering over the neetarium, and ap[>a^ 
rcntly dcjK)siting their ova in its substance; the late Dr. Arnold tlius 
announces its discovery in a letter to a friend: — At Pulo Lebbau^OH 
the Manna River, I rejoice to tell you, I met with what I consider tht? 
greatest prodigy of the«vegctable world. #1 hod ventured soiue WllJT 
before the party, when one of the Majay servants came runpinjjp 6 
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me, with wonder in his eyes, and said, * Come with me, sir, come ! a 
flower very large, hcaviifnl, woiidcrfid C I went, with the man about 
a hundred yards into the junkie, and he pointcul to flower growing' 
dose to the ground, under the bushes, wliieli was truly astonishing. 
My first impulse was to cut it up and carry it to the hut : 1 therefore 
seized the Malay’s paning, (a sort of instrument hive a woodman’s 
chopping liook,) and finding that it sprang from a small root, which 
ran horizontally, (about as large as two lingers), 1 soon detJichcd it, 
and removed it to our hut. 'Jo tell you the truth, had 1 been alone, 
arid had there been no witnesses, I should, 1 think, have been fearful 
of mentioning the dimensions of this flower, so.inuclj does it exceed 
every flower I have ever seen or heard of j but I had Sir Stamford 
and Lady Raffles with me, and Mr. Palsgrave, who, though C(pially 
astonished with myself, yet are able to testify as to the truth.’’ 

*'Tho whole flower was of a very thick substance ; the petals and 
nectary being in few places less than a (juarter of an ineli thick, ami 
in some jdaees three quarters of an inch : the substance of it was 
very succulent. When I first saw it, a swarm of Hies were la)vcriijg 
over the mouth of the nectary, and apparently laying their eggs 
in the substance of it. It had precisely the smell of tainted 
beef;’ 

Now for the dimensions, which arc the most astonishing part of 
the flower. It measured a /////;/« rd nemvA* ; the petals being twelve 
ii'ichefl high, and afoot ai)art from eaeli other. The nectarium, in the 
opinion of m all, would hold twelve pints 5 and the weight of this 
prodigy we calculated to be fifteen pounds p. 204. 

Plants arc not the only things that walk ; there are seeds 
which appear possessed of locomotive power, und*the capsules 
of some flowers explode spontaneously when the seed is ripe, 
and thus spread their race on all the soil within range of their fire. 

'The forms of seeds are very curious, and infinitely divejjsified : 
some arc like a horn, a crescent, a shield, or a horse-shoe 5 others 
resemble a siuiil (medicago), or a caterpillar (scorpiurus) — others, 
again, will be found like a shuttlecock, as the cyannis 5 all these 
forms, we reasonably conclude have their design — nothing cometh 
by chance.” These peculiarities in structure arc connected with their 
prcstjrvation, their dispersion, their insertion into the soil, and the depth 
to which they i>enctrate, as well jis their mode of germination. The 
feather grass, stipa peniiata, is plumed like an arrow, which will 
preserve the seed in a particular direction ; and as soon as it darts 
down upon the earth, it worms or screws itself into the sdil, ton 
certain depth j when tfle jdume, having fulfflled its office, breaks offi 
flics away, and becomes the sport of the winds. Though this be a 
very singular phenomenon, the shuttlecock seeds of the thistle and 
dandelion afford cxamfdes of contrivances of a somewhat similar kind. 
The seeds of the tillandsia, or wild pine of .the West Indies, a parasite 
on other plants, are suppliatl with long threadf, which have the pro** 
petty of coiling themselves lyund the branches of trees^ and tlm 
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become iiniil tlie seeds gennlnalc. Many seeds are remarkably 

Susceptible of moisture, 'riie seeds of the musk eranesbill are con- 
nected with an a|)])aratns which unscrews itself when moist, and coils 
itself up again, when dry. When these seeds are moistened they begin 
to rfiove, and the minute hairs serve as feet to direct their movements. 
Wiien the bearded oat is left for some time undisturbed in the barn 
along with other grain, it is found to have escaped from the husks, 
and crept to a distance from its former attachment. The grains of 
equisetum sylvaticum, when placed on a talde, and viewed tlirough a 
lens, present an appearance like insect motion, and may be seen to lca[» 
over an intervening ohjcct. If we shake a frond, for instance, of the 
horse-tail fern over damped paper ; when examined by a lens, the 
minute seeds will appear to crawl about like so many spiders. Thus 
(lie application of the awn of the wild oat for the purposes of hygro- 
metry, and the still more sensible Indian grass, employed in Captain 
Rater’s ingenious and beautiful instrument. The peculiar inclination 
in (lie inequalities of surface in the awn of barley, will prevent its 
retrogression, while its expansion hy moisture will impel it forward 
from the spot where it originally fell : its march onward, therefore, 
will be incessant from moisture, and it will merely ])ause in its pro- 
gress, when that moisture exhales. Mr. Kdgeworth constructed an 
automaton figure on the principle of the animated oat, which, in a 
few weeks, walked across the room. The screw-like structure of the 
bearded oat is very afiparent, resembling in some measure the re- 
markable stem of the screw pine, which is perhaps designed to serve 
a somewhat similar purpose in its relations to moisture j if we breathe 
on tlic scetl, the awn, whicli is a little elevated above the plane of the 
horizon, wdll be put in moiion, and describe the segment of a circle. 
When the aveha fatua, or mad oat, is therefore moistened, it writhes 
like a being possessing life j of this descrijition is the seed of the 
geranium cicutariuni, and others. The seed vessel of the didymo- 
carpus rexii, which is twisted up in the form of a spiral coil, unwinds 
\vith ifioisture, and <lrops its seeds under circumstances favourable to 
their germination. The microscope reveals some extraordinary phe- 
nomena of this kind j and Mr. .1. E. Bowman pointed out to me some 
singularities in iiiinute cryjitoganious seeds, which, when affected by 
moisture, and seen under the microscope, ajipcar all fife and motion, 
particularly the trichia and sphoerobolus, where, from a point, 
invisible to the unaided eye, the seed vessel voluntarily expands, 
and rolls forth its millions of globes, as indeed its name in Greek 
implies/ 

‘ The dispersion of seeds also supplies iis with a chain of curious 
contrivances, admirably suited to the purposes for which they are 
designed 5 and it is a. subject of regret, that these singularly constructed 
species of mechanism, have not been so minutely investigated, as the 
interesting subject merits j well might Forskal say; '^miro, necadhuc 
investigate) mechanismo propelluntur sejpaina.’* The capsule of the 
^ iolet will project its contained seeds to a distance of several feet; 
and the elastic arillus of the wood sorrel, will eject them oyer a const* 

t 
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derably greater space. The euphorbia coccum (Gaertner) is also 
remarkable in this respect^ as well as some of thc*fernSj which posscsl 
an elastic ring for the jiurposc ; geranium, fraxinclla, and others. 
The crackling of the capsules of furze in a warin summer day must 
be familiar to many, and is sometimes the only sound which brfcaks 
the stillness of the landscape. The scales which enclose the seeds of 
pines sometimes o])cn suddenly, and disperse their contents. Tlie 
noise occasioned by this mechanieiil impulse on the air may be often 
heard at a considerable distance: ^'This crackling voice,” says Mr. 
Keith, " was observed and traced to a fir-tree, namely pinus pinca, at 
Kendlesham parsonage, on July 14, 1808, by two young gentlemen, 
my pupils, who thought the tree was bewitched till the cause of the 
noise was pointed out to them.*’ A .species of wild cress, cardaininc 
impatiens, suddenly unfolds its seed vessel, on being touched. 1 have, 
when handling the plant, and more minutely examining the structure 
and clastic apparatus of the seed vessels, been temporar'dy deprived of 
vision, by the impulsion of the seeds into my face. The balsam, 
balsaminum, is not less curious than the rest of the.se, and has been 
not inappositcly, from the elastic force employed by the seed pod in the 
dispersion of its contents, called ‘‘ touch-me-not.” In these cases, the 
power of the projectile seems to reside in the elasticity of the valves of 
the capsule.’ — p. 112. 

One other property only of particular classes of plants will be 
mentioned ; but it is a very curious one, and connected witli 
the delicate and not well understood subject of the electricity 
of plants. The property referred to is the luminousness of the 
rhizomorphoe and otlier vegetables, which give to mines and 
other places the fairy glow of the subterraneous s])lendour of 
the Arabian Nights. 

in the case of the rliizomorphae there can be no mistake. These 
curious plants are found in subterranean cellars and mines, a^d illu- 
minate tlie darkness which surrounds them with their magic light. In 
some of tlie coal minc.s of Dresden, they are singularly beautiful and 
brilliant. Mr. James Ryan informed me he was once accidentally shut 
up in a mine, ffnd the light of one of the rhizomorpha; was so brilliant 
that he could distinctly see to read a letter by it. As the rliizomorphaj 
prey on dead wood, they impart to it a phosphorescent light. The 
rhizomorpha phosphorescens is found in the mines of Hesse, and 
yields light in the dark, but ceases to be phosphoi*escent in hydrogen 
and some other gases ; the rhizomorpha subterranea and aidula have 
also been found to illj^minate the mine wjth their fairy light. Mr. 
Erdmann thus describes the 1uminous*appearance of the rhizomorphai 
in one of the mines of Dresden. I saw the luminous plants here in 
wonderful beauty j the impression producedby the spectacle 1 shall never 
forget. It appeared, on descending into the mine, as if we were entering 
an enchanted castle. The aBundance of these plants was so great, that 
the roof, the walls, and tWe pillars, were entirely coveretl with them, 
and the beautiful light they c^st around almost dazzled the eye. The 
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light they give out is like faint moonshine, so that two persons, near 
eacli other, could rovidily distingui‘4h one another. The liglit appears 
to l>e most considerable when the temperature of the mines is com- 
paratively high.*' That the light is electric seems most probable, when 
we consider that an electric discharge imparts phosphorescence to 
Canton’s [)hosphorn.s, (calcined shells), and that heat enhances the 
light.’ — p. 2 (} 5 » 

It is not necessary to j)roceed further with extracts from this 
book of wondcis. I>y this time its cliaracter is ])retty well 
understood. The be^t view has been taken of Mr. Murrays wril- 
ings; he' is a little aj)t to err in matters of taste; his style is 
often more gorgeous than his matter ; and his self-congratulation 
occasionally somewhat too hearty. lie is a good deal given to 
the disputatious and controversial ; a fault not at all uncommon 
among his brethren of modern science. It is possible he has 
oflen been unjustly aUacked, and what is worse, been robbed 
of discoveries ; but tlie.se are accidents which tlie philosopher 
should hear meekly. 


Art. XIT .— the Consirnvtlony Vrmnvaiwn, Bepair, and 
Improvement i of the J'lolni, and all Dow Instruments, together tvilli 
a Dtsseriation on the most eminent Maken, pointing out the surest 
Marks tnj which a ^ennin* Instrument y)i(nf he distinguished, lly 
.liicob Adgnstus Otto, Instrument Maker to the Court of ihe 
Archdid\c jif Weimar. Tran^^latcd from the (fcnnan, with Notes 
and Additions, by Thomas Fnrdcley, Professor of Languages and 
Music, Leeds. — London; Longman. 8vo. pp. (if). ISfkh 

'rjiiUiiiK is an art in everything;* as a late mathematical 
jrtofessor and dignitary of the church, of Cambridge, said 
on seeing a glass of tlu; poor creature small beer scientifically 
poured out by a London waiter. As it is difficult to yield 
as.sent to the creed of a Yorkshire ploughman, that there are 
three liundred and sixty-five bones in a pig’s foot; so, who 
would have believed there were tifty-eiglit piece.s in a fiddle, 
and yet it seems it is so, upon the authority of Herr Otto, 
Musical Instiumeut Maker to the Court of the Archduke of 
Weimar and the University of Halle besides, at which last- 
mentioned city and seat of knowledge, together with his two 
sons, he ‘ undertakes the triaf and probation of Violins, and will 
be happy to attend to any communicjitions from his patrons and 
friends.’ He has moreover ‘now had thirty years practical ex- 
perience in llie restoration of such ill-fated instruments* as 
Imve got into the liauiVs of repairers, — a* crying evil under the 
sun, — 'and the construction of neW|Ones, and has besides this 
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sindiod music, mathematics, physics, and acoustics,’ — from, 
wliich he thinks himself qualified to grapple with those otlku" 
sources of human error and disappointment, no lesfi worthy than 
the j)rcceding of the attention of the utilitarian and pliilosopher. 
through which " parents of accomplished minds’ ‘ have fiecpuuitly 
gone to the expense often pistoles for a Violin, which was worth 
scarcfdy as many dollars.’ There is considerable art in tliis 
climax no fee grief, hut a whole family, an accomplished one 
too, lamenting over a disajipointment in a violin. 

' The Violin justly holds a pre-eminent rank* amongst all instru- 
ments played witli the bow [and it might have been added, 

It may indeed be termed a perfect in&tiumeul, as by the peculiarity 
of its construction, the minutest gradation of tone can he produced 
upon it.’ — p. 1. 

Old Mersennus and nobody else, has the credTt of finding 
tliis out, at a time when the Violin without frets was only 
beginning to be considered as a ]>racticable instrument, and 
antecedently, it is imagined, to the establishment of tliat 
orchestra liy liOuis XIV, or its imitation by Charles the Second, 
which the musical antiquary recognizes as commemorated in the 
ditty of ' Four and twenty fiddlers, all in a ro^y.’ 

Passing by Statodmann of Vienna, Jaiich of Dresden, 
Whithalni of Nuremberg, lloHmaii and Hunger of Leipzig, 
Ihicbstaedter of Ratisbon, liasscrt of Ifudolstadt and him of 
Eisenach, Klotz in the Tyrol, Raucli of Ihcslaw and the other 
()f VVurtzhurg, Riess of Bamberg, Scheinlein of Langenfeld, 
Rup|)ei t of Erfurlb, Francis and (leorge Schonger and Bach- 
nianii of Berlin, and Straube of ihci same favoured place, 
Ulricus liberie and Charles Helmer of Prague, Samuel Fritzsche 
of ladpzig, Durfel of AUenhurg, Schmidt of Cassel, anermany 
others, — all great men in their generation, each sitting at this 
hour under his vine and fig-tree, and able to furnish a violin 
might win Ktirydice from the infernal gods, — the principal 
liead of dispute appears to be between the //«< model and the 
deep. The approved result may be assumed to be, that the 
flat model makes most noise, but the deep has the most 
sweetness, and it might be added variety, of tone. This 
last quality is conspicuous in the case of guitars ; and it is 
presumable that th«tsaine will hojd ii> all other instruments 
that come under the head of ^Jidibus mnomJ The flat instru- 
ment is well for a rant or a rattle ; but it is the deep one that 
has ' the tones/ 

In violin-building as in ship-building, it jnight easily happen, 
that the choice models a hundred and fifty years ago should 
be easily surpassed. Amona them there must be a best ; but who 
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^knows but there may be a better than the best ? Has anybody 
tr\ed ? For example, is it written in the tablets of any of the 
makers above cited from Statelmann to Schmidt, what would be 
the.qualities of a violin of double tlie ordinary depth, other 
dimensions remaining unaltered, — what of one of half,~what 
would be the effect of adding or subtracting some given quantity 
to the dimensions all round*, — what of applying the neck of a 
violin to the body of a tenor, and ])utting on the strings of a 
violin ? Nobody could be so favourably situated for experimenls 
of this nature, as » great maker; who might trace the conse- 
quences of gradual alterations, in a way that would not prevent 
the instruments from being as saleable as before. And there 
would be no necessity for the experiments being made upon in- 
struments of the first quality ami value; for it is presumable 
that what produced a comparative improvement in one kind, 
would do it in another. Pardon of all the Herrn, if this has 
been done, and it4ias been ascertained that the true proportion, 
the Medicean form of fiddles, is in the precise Cremonese model 
of 170 years ago and no wheie else. But if this has been doin' 
with violins, it has not been done with sliipping; and a sliip is 
a machine in tlie improvement of wdiich a large mass of interests 
is daily and hoiuly concerned. 

Herr Otto has also been a copious maker of guitars, and 
rejoices in having been the first man that ever put a sixth stiing 
to an instrument of that kind. 

^ The I'lite Duchess Amelia of Weimar having introduced the 
Guitar into Weimar, iu 1788, I was immetliatcly obliged to commence 
making imitations of tliis instrument for several noblemen, which 
soon obtained so high a repute in Beipzig, Dresden, and lierlin, that 
for sixteen years 1 had more orders in hand than 1 could execute.’ 

I must in this place observe that the Guitar had originally Jh e 
strings only. The late Herr Nauinann, Mailrc de Chapellc, at ^ 
Dresden, gave me the order for the first Guitar with |,hc sixth or low 
K string, which I added according to his instructions. Since then the 
Guitar has always had six strings, for which im[)rovement amateurs 
have to thank Herr Naumaim.' — p. 41. 

In bis experiments on different paits of his instruments, the 
author does not appear to have made any on the tail-piece. Fpr 
the chance of this cgining under his ojr, other experienced 
eyes, repetition is made of the fact mentioned in a former Num- 

* The writer of this once undertook t(» try the effect of addin? half an inch 
in Jill directions to the dimensions of a gnitar; hut the maker could not 
find in his heart to a(h|^it to the depth, and so let down the experiment. 
Tlie instrument produced,, w.as jiowerful ifi the bass strings, but not 
improved in the treble. 
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bei*! tliat in a guitar with a tail-])iece the tone was greatly 
tlimiiiished ; and on the other hand, was increased considerably* 
above the ordinary, by attaching each string to a separa*te 
pill at the back of the instriinient. But there arose the 
defect, of the string being unsteady in pitch, in consequence of 
the elaoticity of the added part; an evil which might possibly 
be remedied by attaching each string to a separate steel \vii(' 
reaching nearly to the bridge. 

The book concludes with a theoiy concerning the improve- 
ment made on instruments of the viol kind by playing on them 
in certain described ways; which, without scrutiny of any kiiul, 
is given entire. 

O y 


^ Tliat it is not f/gc, but the constant use of an instrument which 
j)roiluces a smooth clear tone, is an incontrovertible Fact.’ 

' 1 have by me some common-matle Vio^ns which had.bcen used hy 
a village musician for twenty years in playing dances, and being in a 
damaged state I boiiglit them at a very trifling prije. Finding, upon 
examination, that they were strong throughout in the wood, and liail 
good red deal bellies, 1 tried what could ho made of tluMii by 
them the true proportions, and succeeded in obtaining a Violin, ^vhic9|| 
although every connoisseur immediately Knew to ho a trade liddle, je^t- 
the tone turned out hy no means inferior to an Italian one. I sold it 
to the .concert director at J'ulda for forty doll.irs. From this circum- 
stance the idea occurred to me that a vibration kept up for a lengfliof 
time tended to extract the resinous particles from the wood, and make 
it more porous and better adapted for producing a good tone, and 
such is the fact. This induced me further to try what improvement 
in the tone -could be effected hy a constant playing of two tones in 
lifths : after an liour’s exercise in this manner, these two tones became 
much less rough and glassier than any other in the instriuncnl. 
Having now discovered that two tones jilayed together witli a strong- 
how produced a greater volume of vibration, 1 then tried* it by 
fourtlis throughout all the tones. They all experienced alike the 
desired improvement, and A sharp and C sharp were ccpially as good 
as D or G. Thf reason of this singular effect my duty to my faiiuTy 
})revents me from divulging, Q/f should rather have prevcnled di- 
vulging the way in which the improvement was effected.'] 1 shall 
however notice the alterations it produces in the tone of the in- 
strument. When the instrument is first put into use the tone is 
clear and easily brought out. By practising it, however, eight 
days in the manner above, the tone becomes harsh and offensive to 
the car and difficult o^roduction : the insWument then appears as if 
it would never be fit to be heard again. In this second stage the 
greatest number of instruments are spoilt, from the want of patience 
in the professor or dilettante, by scraping out the wood, alteration of 
the bass bar and other contrivances. Those that are weak in wood 

* No. XXkiV for Oct. 1833, p. 347. 
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brconic bud in tliis process^ a»^ n'e^ afterwards improve. They 
ne\er reach the third period. lyJt by porscvcM’inf;* in excrci.sing- on two 
tones together it gradually rcac/cs the third period, as the instriinient, 
like wax, recciVes every iinprcs/on, and e\entiially recovers its fullness 
amrpower. It then liecotnesA^asy in the tone, and actjuiies the beauty 
of an instrument which has bfcii lonn; in u«c. 'J'his, however, retjnires 
thn'c monihs conlimial pry tiee. A \’iolin pro\ed in Ibis inanma’ 
( annot he alVor<h‘(l under Ihjlty tlollar.^, nor a llass under lifty.’ — p, ti.'i. 

The Inslninient Mak/r to the Court of the Arelulukc of 
AVeiniar should employ fc steam tiddler. Wliat class of men 
ran it he that is employed in educatino' fiddh's at tlie salary of 
apparently shdlmg iijday ! Can no means he devised, to 
make a ‘ vibration ’ tlialj shall do the work of thnic months in a 
week ? Is tliere no Lincasirian or Hamiltonian system, or 
enseioiicmcnf ihulnel, tliA could he ap|)rud to train up many 
viols in the' lime of oi»* ? It would he for tire credit of 
(jcrman gerrius, tliat somcaJiiiig shoidd ho done in this way. 


:Xd'U. — The Uef>enln"i. A NoMd. Hy the Conniess of Blessing- 
Ion. London. H. Benficy. .S N'ol'.. l‘Jmo. IS.'i.S. 

AltTM have liere a vei’y brilliantly (‘olouir^d |diclure of In land 
after a manner that has been celehialed hy Peter Pindar: — 

^ 'fire portraits, Cliamberlin, may he 
A kkeness, far as I can .see j 
Ihjt, faith ! I caiinf)! ])iJiisc a single feat m e ■ 

Yel, when it shall please the Lord, 

I'o make his people out of hoard, 
d'hy pictuics wall be tolerable nature. 

And, Loutlierhonrg-, when Ileav’n so Avills, 

'fo make hias.s skies and golden hills, 

With marble Indlocks in glass pasture.s gra/irig, 
d'hy reputation too will rise 
And people, gaping vvitli surprise, 

Say, Monsieur Lcnitlierhourg is most amazing ! ’ 

Wlien tire Irisli pea.san try are well fed, w' ell clothed, and well 
housed, and neverthtdess the dupes of agitators who fdl them 
with discontent and ti*jdn them for crimf^ and lehellion, the 
‘R.| realers’ wdl describe the stale of the Sister I'Ountry, but not 
till then. The hook is a lengllicned illustration of the cpiestion 
of the little l^riiiecss in a scarcity of bread, - ‘ Why don’t (he 
people eat spice-hmio ?’— and lire ar^thoies.s is consequently a 
fair lepresenlative of the notions whiclr possess the aiistocracy 
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respecting the disorder of Ireland and discontents generally ; for 
the Piincess‘'s say%g, so often quoted^ is but a pithy expression, 
of an exalted ignorance of the condition of the ^yorkit^ classes, 
of which there is abundance m our land of non-intercourse, 
where the people are only known ‘ by sight^ as it were, and 
their habits, circumstances, and dispositions are less under- 
stood than perhaps those of any other animals in the creation. 

The authoress has considerable talent ; but talent will not 
supply the place of accurate information. And even after order* 
mg circumstances as she pleases, which unl^appily is not as 
piovidence has pleased, she fails in dramatic management. 

Her representative of the peasantry of t|ie south of Ireland is 
Jim Cassidy, a person in most enviable circumstances, having 
a comfortable cottage, an abundance of good food, clothing, 
money in the bank, and a jewel of a wife, named Gsace, who 
enacts the part of Minerva, and shows the reason of all things. 
Let us see how tliese people, (whose conditionals assumed to 
lepresent that of the Irish peasantry), live. 


^ Everything seemed to prosper around them : their cow was 
sleekest, their pig the Attest, their little patch of garden^grouml 
best kept, and their cottage the cleanest, in the whhle viUaga of 
Collogan, one of the most romantic spots in the county of Waterfeid^ 
With pride did Grace rub the windows bright, and pface in them a 
few plants given her by the gardener of Springmotmt f mtd when Hm 
returned from his work in the evening, he found a Uirf-fiit/a 

tjddy swept hearth, an ample wicker-basket Of potat0mi» 

with wooden piggins, emulating in whiteness the nuik With which 
they were filled, and a plate of butter, wAtitiug him, 

with the smiling welcome of bis now happy irho her 

shining hair, and arranged her neat that het heat l^s 

might greet his arrival.'— *Vol. 1 p. 6^ ^ ^ f 



Besides this the 
outstanding good^ 
have a tub mil 
house; for thus Countejss^s 
Irish peasants, and 
sonableness of their 
Jim so beautifully 
IS made wretched witli 
tion; and it is 
citing declamailotiti Of ^4 





* ^Atrkme, boiled luHr 
butter, a favouifte luxury ahwMlf tfci 
Note m the mginat 
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ingenuity are extremely curious. She doubtless thinks the 
following passage very dexterous, in which the peasant declares 
in substance that he had nothing to complain of till fanciful 
grievances were put into his head. 

It*8 myself that’s (fiite entirely bothered, now that I see and hear 
how bad things arc going on. Sure one knows nothing at all here of 
what’s hapj^ning, and how the English has kilt this counthry by taking 
away the Parliament, and all the good ould Irish laws that was made 
for us, and giving us English laws that’s only fit for themselves. Faith, 
they might as well take away the praties from us, and give us bread in 

f lace of ’em, which, to my thinking, would be a bad swop any way. 

lere was I, working, and eating and dhrinking, and sleeping, as if no- 
thing at all was the mather, while the poor counthryjs intirely mint, and 
I'd never know a word about it, only that the Repalers let the cat out 
of the bag. Och ! Grace asthore, it’s a crull thing to be Hying in pace, 
and never knowing so much as a word of the throubles that's going on 
in the world." — Vol. i. p. 8. 

The peasant is made to sneer, without knowing it, at 
liberty ; — 

Sure, the Bepalers said as how life is only a curse without 
Uberty, and here we have been ever since we were born, ay, faith, and a 
long time before, in all this throuble, just bekase we have no liberty. 
Lil^rty, Grace a-vourneen, is just like what we imagine of the grand 
ould times in Ireland; it's something that we don't quite rightly 
understand, but which, we believe, must be all the finer for that." — 
Vol. i. p. 10. 

This is all very well for the authoress to think ; but with 
what appropriateness is the peasant made to utter the satire 
upon his own delusion? A person having any acquaintance 
with the language of the labouring classes, especially m Ireland, 
Vould never have thrown in that * we believe.’ The ignorant, 
or rude of speech, seldom use qualifying terms. No one can 
read the passage aloud, and suppose it in the mouth of an Irish 
peasant ; the mere mispronunciation of words'^will not make a 
characteristic dialogue. Lady Blessington gives tire brogue to 
a few words in her forms of expression, and fancies that she 
writes Anglo*Iris}i. It is a great mistake. The idiom is 
wholly wanting. The i4eas are as iinsuitaLle to the persons as 
the language ; for exainple» makes an Irish private soldier 
h(Ai forth in ^s struim-^ 

As were at war with the Frendk, everything went 

well ; they like fighting as well as we da, and kept us constantly em- 
ployed. Sir, they were our natural enemies, and when once we nad a 
good set-to, we bore no ill blood; but^ Sir, when we quarrel with the 
English, it’s like qumndUng with our own blood-relationsi and we feel 
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more Ibittcr after every fights because wc know we arc partly in tlie 
wrong, and they know the same, and neither, like relations, will allow 
it. Another thing, Sir, is, that lately the Repealers have been attacking 
and abusing a man I cannot help liking, ay, by my soul, and loving too, 
as if he was my brother ; a man, Sir, that is as brave as an Irishman, as 
honourable as an Englishman, and as chivalrous as a Frenchman. A 
man. Sir, that 1 have fought in the same held with, and that left as 
handsome a leg at Waterloo, as ever won a lady’s heart. 1 cannot 
hear this noble man run down, knowing his courage and his gene- 
rosity as 1 do; and this has opened my eyes to the blarney, and 
blow-coal attacks of the Repealers ; and yet, Sir, once I have taken 
a glass too much of that hcry whisky, and heard* their still more fiery 
speeches, I lose all command over myself, and God knpws how it will 
end." — Vol. i. p, 2?. 

This speech commences with some “ Och ! Sirs’* for Irish, 
but as the authoress warmed in praise of a Viceroy, she forgot 
the character of the speaker, and put into his mouth phrases so 
strange to an old firelock as 'honourable as an» Englishman, and 
chivalrous as a Frenchman,’ the said word 'chivalrous’ having 
m all probability never had utterance fiom one of his class since 
soldiering began. 

With similar management of character, Grace Cassidy is 
made to disparage her own religion, exalt the Protestant, and 
approve the payment of tithes. — 

Well, Jim, sure, allowing that ours is the oldest rdigipD, that does 
not make it the best. 1 don't know enough of book-learning to be ^Ue 
to chop Latin with Tim Fogarty, to prove whether the Saints ever 
wrote to the Protestants, as they did to the Romans; but faith, 1 know 
well enough that many things are none the Wter for being oald. Look 
at tbe ould castle on the hill, with its little narrow peep-holes for win- 
dows, its dark passages, and inconvenient rooms, and tell me,4F it is 
to be compared with the fine elegant house at S^ogmount, where the 
broad, clear, bright windows, let in tbe li^t of nearen^the halls and 
lobbies so genteel, and the rooms so beautifiil, that I oeveriDQuld beddsed* 
of looking at tKbm. To be sore, wbeh tbe ould easde was bufltyl'm 
tould that they were f<»<|M to mate it so sihrong bekase the >pe€^ 
were always ^gating find ^tacUng one anotlier,^6o tW they more 
desirous tp keep pnfunles out 10 let thfi dof cbeerfiil 
and also the poor peemto^jbad no gWa ' ftiOv window^ Vm in 
those ould Inm times; sm vyre oii||t tote'tbdnkftd tip*, 

Ibck to live Ih bettiin^ 

ould Roman religion, iSe the ould 

in which ntey wereUntde, atid'lliat Kfhibted 

mount-house^ is tbe test for the present time ; m 

forsake tbe itesd 'myhSAt 1^ 

t)eop]e follow their own #19^ Iw 

same journey w ^st fdl go» dSpres* roads foeni 
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to Dun/^arvan— some tliinks one road pleasanter, and some thinks an- 
•other ; wouldn't it he mighty foolish to quarrel for this? — and sure isn’t 
it twice worse to thry to interfere with people for choosing the road they 
like best to heaven V’ — vol, i. p. 17. 

Jim having made himself angry with the thought that his 
little property would be seized for tithes, Grace answers,-— 

W^y should the cow, or the pig, or the vegetables, be canted for the 
tithes now, Jim, when they never were before ?** asked Grace : 
^'Haven’t we got eight pounds in the bank, before us in the uorld ^ 
and haven’t 1 got tliirty shillings in the client ; besides what tlie 
housekeeper at Springmount owes me for the cream cheeses, and all tin* 
hanks of line yarn I have been spinning ? So you see, Jim dear, we have 
plenty of money to pay the tithes, if they rise ever so much. And don't 
we know that good Parson Disnay never raises 'em unjustly — vol, i. 
p. 31. 

Grace is what Moliere’s Prc^cieuses would c^'ll furious for 
tithes. She says 'm another place, and the parson himself could 
not say more, — 

** — when you consider that all we pay in tithes is spint among us, and 
comes back to us in twenty ways, it's money laid out at good iutorcst, 
and it's better than the saving bank. Look at the employment the 
clergy gives us, besides plants for our little gardens, medicine if we are 
sick, a word of comfort if we ar^ sad, and constant encouragement and 
kind offices if wc deserve it ; — sure, Jim, all we give 'em comes back to 
us, one way or another."— vol. i. p. 53. 

The aristocracy must be nailed to this. Here is an aristo- 
cratical book plainly putting out the assertion, and inviting the 
' lower orders^ by all their reverence for the wisdom of their 
bettiN to believe it,— that when money is taken out of a trades- 
man's till, it is returned to him by being spent at his shop. This 
is the English of being ^ spint among us.’ This is the measure 
of knowledge, the justice, the fitness for regulating what 
concerns the industrious and the community at large, which 
lodge in the upper stories of the aristocracy. 

Grace is also an advocate for the landlord’s direction of the 
tenant^s vote. The Ifi^ndlords jsfie does not fail to call ’ gentle- 
men of learning and knowledge/ and the tenants are on the 
other band, of course, ' poor ignorant ^anta/ Jim states 
the charge against the Vandlerds, of drivida^ their tenants like 

f alley-slaves to vote ; and Grace instructs him how he should 
ave answered.— 

tell you the truth ; sure it was qot I, nor the likes of me, that 
called the gentlemen tyrants ; it was the R^palers as said as how our 
landlords dhrove us lite gaUey-slaves before ’em, to vhote at the elec-* 
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tiuiis for whoever iliey bid us, and that this showed they were t)rau^.s; 
so faith I could say iiolliing agains! it.’* * , 

“ Now listen to me, Jim, and I’ll trll you wljat ynU < ou]d have said. 
You might toll *em the landlords were eslati'd gentlemen, that had* 
laming and Knowledge, and that their gr<‘at |)r«»]>eitios in tin* eniuilhry 
gave them a much greater staKe in it tliaii a poor Jiian could have, 
therefore they must, e\(‘n if it was only for their own interest, m IsIi to 
<lo what was best for the good of all. T’heir laming gives them the 
power of knowing what is best to be done,* so in choosing a Member, 
they like to recommend one to their p(»or ignorant temants who is most 
likely to do good to the counthry, and keep \i peace, ible. And ar’n't 
they right, Jim ? And for this, the poor deluded creathuies that’s mis- 
led hy bad advisers would call ’em tyrants.” — vol. i. p. /A). 

Would not this upply to the negroes in tlie West Indies, if 
they bad votes '! 

Jim sometimes catches the s|)iiit of Cjiace’s \vc)rshi|) of 
the govermnent and gentry of Ireland, and becojiies poetic ujxiu 
aristocratic benignity. 

“ Now when yon talk to me, astbore, with your own (piiet, down- 
right eanu’st words, it seems to me as if 1 was li'.tening to the life made 
out of a reed that TIu'dy jMulvany used to pl.iy upon when be was 
tending the imistlior’s .slice]) on the bills ; and that same fife used to 
often make a fool of me, bekase somehow or oilier, when it came on me 
from ibe distance, it was so soft and pleasant, that it made me look 
around me on the beautiful heavens, the (juiet river, stealing along like 
tivne, making small noise, but still always going away from us 3 the 
green trees, looking so proud, and yet returning the s;*lutes of the w ind 
hy gentle Ikjws, just as the masther and the family do of a Sunday to 
the poor ]>eople.'’ — vol. i. p. 21. 

Whut an image of exalted condescension, of gracious great- 
ness ! % 

Lady lllcssingtoii admits the misrule of Ireland, and yef the 
whole object of her book is to leprcsent a slate of discontent 
and turbulence existing without provocation, and it iiiayUTT^aid 
without cause, except in the exciting language of demagogues. 
Thus Jim, describing O’Connell’s power over the minds of the 
people, says — 

His words stir up thoughts and feelings that were sleeping in the 
mind, and that arc as obedient to his call as arc the soldiers called out 
on the parade as 1 saw at Dungarvan. And then to think that this 
jKuvcr, this might V^ower, comes not fromVealtb, from station, or from 
anything but the strength of master thoughts, and big words, which • 
have greater power than flaming swords, and can madden or melt 3 it*s 
a rpiare thing, Grace, and m'c can no more account for it than wc can 
explain why some music, and some |)erfumes,^work our feelings into joy 
or sadness, bringing bank pleasant or bitter^thoughts, over which wo 
have no control.”»-vol i. p. 133, 
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iipj)rupri;itcncs.s cl this rr(uu llu* inonlh ul’ oik* 

ol‘ liuj ‘ j)oor innonuil tciuuils ’ above mentioned, will not fail 
to 1)0 icmarhed. The mit 2 ;hty power of OTJonnell, however, 
eoiiK/s not from the ‘ strength of niasler-thoiights and big words,’ 
but from tlie odionsiK ss ol tlie misgovermnent wliich tlie author- 
C'^s admits in geneial terms, but takes care never to instance or 
dlustrato. She keeps causes cuit of siglit, describes consc- 
(]uences apart, and llien attributes tluun to delusion. The ])ith 
of the argument is this ; — the country is misgoverned ; the people 
are discontented, savhge, and turl)ulent ; not because of the mis- 
government, forsooth, i)ut because agitators tell them they are 
misgoverned. 

Lady Blessington has applause for all I\is Majesty’s ministers, 
and some to spare for the great in opposition. For Lord Angh*- 
Hca, the fair Oountess has much elocpient ])raise, even to the 
leg lie left at Waterloo. Upon the J)uke of Wellington she 
makes one of her bog-trotters rant as follows; — 

— are we hajipier or m(>re contented, Jim, now that they liavc 
pulled down all that we used to ho sn proud ot‘, and left us nothing at 
all to heop up the conceit in us? 3IanyV the time, Khen I’ve been 
could and hungry, the tlioughts that I belonged to the same eounthry 
as the great Duke, has warmed my heart, and when I considered that 
lie had sent his name a*^ an honour to Ireland to the four (jiiarters of the 
world, ay, faith, and farther too, to he talked of, r\e felt that I could 
loM* as many lives as a cat, a\, or even as IMutai'ch himself, if 1 had 
cm, to do him «a service. Sure, whaFb the pleasure in life, if one 
hasn't something to he ])roud of? and Khat is so natural as to be jiroud 
of such a man " Thom that would say lie isn’t the greatest general 
that ever lived, must have hearts too small to hold anything but their 
envy, aiubl’d deny ’em for countrymen for ever and ever. We are such 
droll people, that if those that are an honour and a credit to us, ain't 
always praising themselves, we forget ’em. We mind words more than 
dee4^a*ul this great man I’m talking of, never praises himself. lie 
laves that to others to do, for, as his brother truly said him, He’s 
fonder of coiupiering the enemy than of telling how he did it.” Now 
onr mimherb pass imM of their time in paying com]dimcnts to them- 
selves, and no\'cr can ho said to want a trumpeter while their own 
tongues can wag. Then see how the (treat Captain, (but, no, I won’t 
call him a captain, for sure he’s a general, and the head of all generals, 
and 1 don’t like to take away any of his grandeur,) sec how he spaiks ; 
never with big blustering wefrds, but with a quier and steady daccncy, 
that shows he’s in earnest. He’s always thinking of the good of the 
eounthry, and never thrying to make bad worse. Let wlio will be in 
power, it’s all the same to him : as long as they do wdiat’s right, he 
never axes what party t^ey belong to. Cch I Jim, what ungrateful 
haists we must be to lef any one talk agaiitst such a man, who has 
sjient his life in fighting for us, and now gjves up his ease, to think how 
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wc can be best served, 'I'liinb, Jim, of ibc buiidrcds of nigbts be bas 
]>asscd witliout slcoj) ; the fatigues, llie daii‘;Vrs, the risks, Im bas 
ciuhircd ; tbe tiiousands of lives tliat depended on ln*> orders, and the , 
years of anxiety lie must liavc bad to Ininp^ off* witliout a single ^spot, a 
reputation as didieult to be kept bright as it was bard to be gained. 
Sure, if poor oul<l Iridaiid no longer bad a sun to slum' over her, bis 
fame would throw a light on her. And ibis is tbe man the Hepalers 
would tbry to persuade us we ought not to be proud of!'’ — Vul. i. 
1 ). 2 

The praise of the Duke for not. being a^^arty man, is as lucky 
as the jiraise of the Irish landlords lor driving their tenants to 
vote for their own good. But perhaps all this is meant to 
represent Irish ignorance, fatuity, and delusion. 

It may be time to lake leave of the political part of this book, 
which is not more fanciful in res))ect of statistics, than clumsy 
in dramatic management. The nearest resemblance to it, is in 
those religious tracts which desciibe a couple of clowns sitting 
by the si(le of a ditch, and moistening their hard crusts in the 
water, while they thauk God they arc content with their lot, 
expatiate on the goodness of the squire, the piety of the vicar, 
and call down the blessing of Ileaven on the two county 
members. In fidelity to natuie, this sort of thing is most like 
the examples ])roduced in the ‘ Repealers,’ and the moral will 
be about as successful. The clowns sopping crusts and praising 
the gentry, are as natural as the Irish peasant regaling upon 
bacon and greens, and believing himself wretched because he 
liears declamations about libei ty. The authoress may be assured 
that these vapours do not ascend into the heads of people whose 
stomachs are well filled. Agitation will not thrive upon a meat 
diet \ and highly as any man may rate the popular Talents of 
Mr. O’Connell, he may pit the tub of salt beef, with which 
Lady Blessington has bountifully furnislied her peasant Gast^kly, 
against the highest efforts of his eloquence. Upon the mass of 
the people, politics will never work except with empty stomachs. 
Repletion is a great sedative. Digestion and the movement are 
not compatible. 

The description of the book in brief would be, ‘ Ireland as 
it might be, were man as he cannot be.’ 

• The Repea lerji^j^^ two distinct#strata ; the one running 
through labouring h^und presenting nothing but the fancies 
of those who have misconceived it ; and the other lying in 
fashionable society, where the talents of the authoress have a 
more favourable field, aivl where her observations sparkle with 
very considerable brilliancy. Many acu^ remarks might in this 
part be instanced, thoughts of elegance, and passages of great 
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point and polish. Lady Hlessingtoii is, however, too wilfully 
aristocratic, ancl obtrudes oirensive postulates, where she should 
« do better thiijgs. For instance, she imagines a lady giving 
occasion for scandal, — encouraging the addresses of a libertine, — 
and then lectuies upon the im])ertincncc of little ])eoplo who 
presume to draw inference s from aj)])earanccs in so elevated a 
sphere. 

^ As the most cleiir and sj)arkling water cannot pass through an im- 
pure vessel williout being sullied, so the reputation of a woman cannol 
be made th(* subject of hienial conversation without losing its original 
purity, ytifirar and nncducated minds are incapahlv of judging (heir 
sftperiors. The fine grada/ions, and almost imperceptible lines of de- 
marcation, hefircen apparent error and actual guilt, arc altogether 
inrisifdc to them, A sympathy of habits and feelings renders ))crsons of 
equal station capable of apjircciating motives and drawing conclusions 
from circumstances which the coarse- minded and ignorant cannot com- 
prehend 3 who, judging from self, the only criterion known to them, 
hesitate not to attribute guilt where indiscretion alone exists. The 
utmost malice of the refined never extended to one-half the length in 
its conclusions, to which servants, without any malice, continually go 
in theirs j and many a IjiglulMirn and innocent wrnnan lias been by her 
domestics iHilicved capable of actions, the bare suspicion of which vonld 
have filled her with dismay and Iiorrm*. Jtut thcf/ had deduced their 
opinions ndiolltf from the laxitif (f their on n moral feelings y without any 
malice towards her.' — Vol. ii. p. 42. 

This arrogant lecture is especially inis])lnce(l, as the lady in 
whose cause it' is read is actually saved from ruin by hearing 
the interpretation which servants have put on her conduct ; 
and in a subsequent ])assdge, instead of that ‘ sympathy of 
habits ayd feelings rendering persons of etpial station capable 
of appreciating motives, and drawing conclusions from circum- 
stances which the coarse-minded and ignorant cannot compre- 
he n d^iwlhe ccpials of the heroiiu; are found readily, nay eagerly, 
drawing conclusions of her guilt; and a rellection the very 
o|)posite to the lesson in honour of aristocratic candour and 
judgment above quoted, is made by the authoress upon the ease 
with which defamatory im|)ressions are conveyed in the higher 
circles,— 

^ whore idleness and the Invc uf scandal rcudtjj^vcry ucw tale certain 
uf a favourable reception.' — V<d. iu. p. 51. 
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Art. XIV. — Hlstonj of the Middle and IVorhi/nj; Classes; with a 
Poptdar Exposition of the Economical and Political Erinci/des which 
have bijincnccd the past and ptesent Condition of the Jndusfiious 
Orders. Tiy J. Wade.— Lomloii ; Wilson, rsliiio. jip. 

60 k IH33. 

HISTORY of ilie Middle and WoikinL^ Cliisscs, written 
with impartiality and a doaire to do justice to lhat p'ortiuii 
of society to which, in the pages of hislewy, even ll)e show of 
justice has too often been the accident of the moment, rather 
than the purposed effect of principh\ has long been a desider- 
atum. 

Almost every subject connected with luinmn beings, or which 
is affected by their actions, has had its historian ; and the 
benefit which has accrued to mankind from recording the ex- 
perience, customs, and opinions of tlieir jnedecessors, is an 
evidence of the value of such labours to society. As, however, 
each particular branch of history re(|uires a ]>arlicular kind of 
knowledge, so docs the history of a class or classes of society 
recpiire, in order to the just estimate of facts and opinions, 
causes and consequences, an aptitude and knowledge which it is 
scarcely possible for any one to possess, who has not familiarly 
mixed with those whose historian he sets himself up to be. 
This is especially true as it regards the working classes. In 
all that appertains to llieir interests, and the diffejrent modes by 
which they have endeavoured, according to their knowledge, to 
secure or promote those interests, they have hitherto been judged 
by the classes above them, and judgment pronounced by pre- 
judice in most cases, by partial knowledge in all. cannot 
therefore be matter of wonder, that they should so frequently 
and so grossly have been misrepresented. In this respect it is 
gratifying to,peruse the work of Mr. Wade, of whicli, wlTSTever 
may be its merits as a history, one thing is manifest through the 
whole of its pages,— that it has been written in a spirit of 
sincere impartiality. 

It would be too much to expect that every opinion which a 
work of this nature contains, should be correct, every deduction 
legitimate ; but inU^jeonsideration of those important subjects 
connected with tHi^ft|kii^ classes which have so frequently 
agitated the publi^ ^y ^ftMtice was essential as a passport to 
the favour or those rar whose benefit the work appears to have 
been especially written. ^ In this respect the reader will not be 
disappointed. Justice^is done to the parties concerned, but not 
more than justice ; for though written for the people, it flatters 
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them not. In illscnshiinii; the most important (jiiestions of social 
polity, th(j author has shown himself incapable of pandering;' to 
prejudice for.'thc sake of popularity^ He lias told important 
trutiis, and told them honestly. 

The jiurpose of Mr, W'ade as declared in liis introduction 
* has been, first to present an outline of the history, and a 
digest of the chief facts illustrative of the pa>t and j)resent 
stale of the middle and working classt's ; and secondly, lo give 
a brief and po|)ular exposition of the social and economical 
cjuestions which agkated (he community in its several relations 
of governors and governed, capitalists and labourers, employed 
and unemployed.'* Judging from the comparative bulk of the 
portions of the work devoted to the two divisions of his subject. 
It would appear that the former, whatever was the author’s 
original intention, has been made subservient to the latter. 
This is matter of regret, inasmuch as the circumstances which 
have influenced tile progress and pros])ects of the middle and 
working classes are viewed rather in tlieir scientific than in 
their historical aspect; as facts illustrative of princi|)les of poli- 
tical economy, rather than as events which, at the time, materi- 
ally affected the comfort and happiness of the working classes. 
The historical connexion between erroneous opinions in theory, 
and failures in practice, — so important for the working classes 
to perceive and undeisland, — is broken ; and that is made the 
subject of discussion, which if historically treated, w^ould have 
been almost elevated into matter of demonstration. This is 
especially the case with regard to Trades Unions, and the 
price of J.ibour at different periods of the history of those 
societies, and as affected by (heir establishment. It is (rue 
those subjects aie treated of m the work, and that too in a 
manner, generally speakine:, which cannot be otherwise than 
productive of good. But the efforts of the working classes in 
their various ciafts, as bodies united for specific purposes, were 
already matter of history that ought to have found a place in 
that portion of the work, and from whicli might have been 
deduced a practical lesson of the greatest utility. 

As a history Mr. Wade’s work is deficient upon some 
exceedingly interesting and important subjects specially rela- 
ting to the working classes. The 'vill seek in vain 

in its pages, any informatioii’as to thH^t^cter, habits, and 
domestic economy of the people wlidSfe history it professes to 
he, unless the little that is said in the Appendix be con- 
sidered sufficient to elucidate this subject as to a whole popula- 
tion. Their past or present sports, pastimes, or amusements, 
as indications of character^ are no where mentioned \ and though 
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the author rejoices in the progress of knowledge, its progress as 
matter of history, is not to be found in his v^ork. The sources? 
of opinion to the middle and working classes, more especially 
the latter, are no where pointed at ; and tile obsfacles throwii 
in the way of the dissemination of chea|) knowledge among 
the people as a means of furthering their political emancipation, 
no wdiere named. The odious Six Acts are passed as quietly 
over as though the liberty of the subject had never been violated 
thereby, nor the best interests of society affected by their 
results. In writing the history of the people there are tw'o ways 
in which they may be dealt unjustly with'by the historian, as 
regards the actions of their governors or of their employers. 
One is by giving a false colouring to these actions or the occa- 
sions of them ; the other by omitting to mention them when 
they mark too strongly the disposition to tyranny and injustice. 
The diflerence in general character and habits "between tlic 
agricultural and manufacturing poymlation, —their comparative 
intelligence and morality, and the changes induced in both by 
the change of occupation, — w^ere matter of instructive inquiry 
to the historian, and could not have failed of being gratify- 
ing to his readers. Within the last half century a manu- 
facturing population has been literally bred and brought up in 
Lancashire and the neighbourhood, whose physical and moral 
constitution differs materially from those of the miners of the 
North, the grinders and cullers of Sheffield and Birmingham, 
or the general agricultural population of the country. The 
differences are so sensible as to be distinguishablS at sight, and 
ought not to have been overlooked by the historian of the people. 
The colliers of the North may be looked upon as almost a 
distinct class of society. They marry and intermarry ^ne wdth 
another to a very considerable extent, and though rude and 
uncouth ill their manners and general bearing, their homes, in 
their day of prosperity, presented a scene of cleanlinesfijattle 
according with the black faces of the men who inhabited them. 
In the history of the combinations of these latter, esnecially 
those of Northumberland and Durham, Mr. Wade might have 
found some important information as to the effects of union, 
when opposed by wealth and a redundant population. The 
miners of other counties were brought to compete with the 
miners of the NorUf, and the native collier was displaced by a 
stranger. The misery and wretchedness consequent upon this 
change, is recorded in the local press of the neighbourhood, in 
which however even-handed justice has not always been meted 
to the working man. To the working^ classes the teaching 
of their own experience is the best teacning, and for this pwr- 
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pose the history of their Trades Unions furnished ample mate- 
.(ials. Their beliefin the efficacy of those societies, as means to 
keep up the price of labour, had been, to themselves, most 
ruinous in its' eflecls; but that belief, as the result of partial 
knowledge, is not only pardonable but excusable. They have 
blundered in their eftbrts at governing their own affairs, but 
their blunders have principally, if not wholly, affected their owm 
class. It would liave been a happy thing for mankind had the 
blunders of other experimenters in the guiding of the general 
affairs of society had a similarly circumscribed operation. For 
the blunders of the latter however, every truckling hireling 
l)ecomes the apologist ; while those of the former are dissected 
with the most refined attention, held forth to the derision 
and scorn of the public, and condemned without mercy by 
the same class of hirelings with whom flattery and fawning are 
natural qualities. 

The j)eople, however, as pupils in the school of social economy 
are by no means hopeless. They are directly interested in the 
progress of truth; and though prejudices most injurious to them- 
selves may have taken deep root among them, — as they never 
intend their own misery, the consequences of these prejudices, 
conjointly with increase of knowledge, will ultimately set them 
right, They are first taught physically, by the force of circum- 
stances ; and in this respect the discipline, though painful, has 
been excellent in its practical effects for some time past. The 
pocket and the stomach have been appealed to, in a manner that 
lias forced theVorking classes at length to think for themselves. 
It is but a beginning to think, however; notwithstanding all 
that has been said of the march of intellect. 

But the beginning to think is a circumstance of no trifling 
importance in the history of the people's progression. I'he 
next thing is that they should think correctly; and to this end 
are ^uired honest and ca])able teachers. In this respect let 
them look well and impartially to their own past fnistakes, and 
they will find in them some most important teaching. Error is 
an element in the discovery of truth. They must endeavour to 
comprehend their own werakness, in order that they may become 
strong, for strong are the powers that are leagued against them, 
'fhey must bear to be told when they arc wrong, and in what 
they are wrong. Let tkem Relieve that they are sufficiently 
instructed on the subject of their own interest, when they have 
improved their social and political condition ; and not till then, 
however flath^red to ll)e contrary. 

The author of thejiistory of the^‘ Middle and Working 
Classes ' is one of thos6‘ to whom the fu^lure looks bright ; and 
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lie rejoic’es that ' every slate in Europe) is advancing in wcaltli 
and intelligence, and in mutual good mW.'—Iniroduction, p. 9, , 
Every lover of his species must agree in ^tbis expression 
of joy ; and there are comparatively few' that ’will be dis« 
posed to contest the truth of so gratifying a position. 'But 
true as it undoubledly is, that every state in Burope is 
advancing in wealth and intelligence; tlie progiess of this 
intelligence hUvS been by no means so rapid or so extensive, as 
the best friends of mankind have flattered themselves vvitli rho 
belief of. There is a wide and important diffbrence befween the 
progress of knowledge, and the progress of opinion. That the 
spirit fef the age has changed its tone, — that it has become 
essentially political, is also true, and a most important truth it is ; 
but that increase of intelligence is co-extensivc with what are 
called liberal opinions on political subjects, it would be a bold 
advocate that should assert. Man is a gregarious animal in 
his modes of thinking as well as in his habits of living; and the 
people of every country in a state of ignorance or partial 
information, are especially given to thinking in herds. In 
this country the herds have hitherto been three, — Tory, Whig, 
and liadical ; each of which has had its political bell-wethers, 
sometimes white, as often black, at the tinkle of whose bell 
they have been immediately on the alert, * asking no questions 
for conscience sake.’ As a nation of thinkers, especially on 
political subjects, we are yet in our infancy; as a nation of 
|)artisans, we have grown grey in our folly. Measures have 
been vindicated, opinions adopted, assertions believed, not from 
the proof of their efficacy or their correctness, but because 
they emanated from the party with which feeling was in 
unison. • ^ 

To whatever extent these remarks may apply as regards 
the present stale of party influence, there is one si)ecies of 
unholy influence which has for some lime been on tiicv*w<xne, 
and whose ffnal dissolution is devoutly to be wished, — the 
influence of mere wealth. In no nation on earth has more 
mischief been done by the criminally absurd practical ad- 
misHiou, that wealth and wisdom are synonymous, than in 
this of Great Britain. The slavish subserviency of the latter 
end of the last century and the beginning of this, forms a 
stain in the history of the opinions and conduct of the mid* 
die and working classes, which, however excusable on the scorn 
of political ignorance, was not the less lamentable in its conse* 
quences. Wealth was the sign-maniiol of wisdom, one of 
the political finger-posts, ^0 diverge from tj;ie directions of whid), 
was to proceed to desh-uction by the bi^ad way that leadeth 
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thereto. But we were then stomach politicians from ‘the 
redundancy of goocl things; and to condemn the measures of 
the' powers tliat were, in those times, was to run the risk of 
losing a share'in th^ pudding of the day, besides being knocked 
down and pumped upon. We are now politicians from inani- 
tion and not from repletion ; tiie seal of knowledge is in the same 
place as ever. 

It is not meant however to deny that there is an increase of 
political knowledge, and in individual instances, a considerable 
increase; but it has not made its way to the masses. An 
ignorant selfishness fetill predominates to a lamentable extent ; 
and the result of it is short-sighted jiolicy. Some remarkable 
proofs have been given of this since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, among which it is only necessary to mention the cry for 
the repeal of the Assessed Taxes. This measure, so loudly 
called for by the shopkeeper class, and for which the working 
classes have been prevailed upon to join in petitioning, has not 
even the redeeming merit of aftording permanent relief to the 
parties who seek it. The relief would be of comparatively 
short duration to them ; and other interests and persons would 
ultimately reap the advantage. In those trades in which situa- 
tion was an object, the landloid w^ould be the ultimate gamer; 
and in those in which situation was not an object, as expenses 
would be reduced, prices would also be reduced by comjieti- 
tion*. 

* But it is said that the object is not so much pecuniary relief from the 
pressure of these taxes, as to destroy the operation of t.liat obnoxious clause 
in the Reform Bill, which disipialifies an elector on account of non-payment 
of these ratc^. That clause in the Reform Bill is undoubtedly had in prin- 
ciple, and every eflbrt should ly* made to obtain its repeal. But the man 
wdio can ^’ay and will not, is nf»t likely under any form of law to diseharg(* 
his political duty zealously and honestly j and he that would acquit himself 
honestly to society, but is prevented doing so simply from his inability to 
pay required, would be enabled to fullil his duty by the repeal of 

any other taxes to an equal amount. The obvious policy ot-an enlightened 
commercial nation is to relieve its trade, in the first instance, from the shac- 
kles to which partial knowledge and aristocratic selfishness and ignorance 
have subjected it ; for by so doing, whatever amount of direct taxation it may 
have to pay, the power to do it is more than proportionally increased. But a 
tub has been thrown to the whale, and it has amused itself by attempling to 
swallow it. Meanwhile the government has been busily and successfully 
engaged in adding about thirty millions to the National Debt, two-thirds 
of which is for the purchase df freedom at some time«;,o tlic black slaves of 
the West Indies, who might have been emancipated, not only with more 
safety to themselves, but, as has been demonstrated, actually sooner, hy a 
judicious expenditure of a sixth part of tlic money. ^ Yet no agitation 
has taken place on this subject ; a proof that the middle and working 
classes arc not yet sufti(*iei.tly alive, nor sufficiently informed, as to what 
constitutes their true interests. * 
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Bbth socially and politically however, indications of progress 
have forsome time been mani^sted ; and some interesting proob 
of its existence, in which the author benevolently {ejoices, might 
have been found in the history of the erroneobs opinions that 
have been in favour with the people, and the extent to which 
those opinions were supported by the ignorant fanaticism of 
party feeling. The days of riot and violence are gone by ; and 
though the progress is one of opinion lather than of knowledge. 
It is somethiog that public opinion is'at length m favour of cheap 
government and the enfranchisement of the working classes. 

Politically, the people are no longer Uf be deluded by the 
belief that the French are their natural enemies, or that war is 
esseatial to national honour. The changes of opinion in this 
respect are most marked and gratifying, no matter from what 
cause. Birmingham could not again send forth its hordes 
of ignorance to persecute a Priestley for rejoicing in the pro- 
gressive improvement of the condition of mankind ; and tpoiigh 
a party even more numerous than in any former period may now 
exist, It is characterized by feelings of moderation and peace. 
7'hese are most important results. Nor are the changes in the 
opinions and feelings of the people on subjects more immediately 
relating to our social policy, less marked or less gratifying. 
Fanaticism has lost its hold, and Protestant ascendancy has 
ceased to be the war-whoop of persecution to an ignorant mob. 
The Lord George Gordons of the day might amuse themselves 
i^ith cutting out blue cockades ; but the great pabulum of 
populactfy is wanting,'-^obody, or almost nobody, would wear 
them. EveS'Welhngton and Peel were obliged to ' casj^^hem 


off, and cast them from them.’ In 1780, the Catholics vrem per- 
secuted from one end*of the empire to the other ; in 1623, Ca- 
tholic emancipation was carried* by acclamation. Tlw Cfy of 
* The church is in danger,’ has given place to the cry of ‘ llfp 
Tithes.’ 

The history of the middle and working classes is the mltofy 
of'^ sonyce onr national greatness. From the faaktitw 
theTfwifile has sprung forth within the last centoryynai^ 
toemKw of itekBt #ia4lws doos mote toWMd« 

BMdkind, than has ever ham.wmdmlk,' 

' Wo w^in 
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wns l>v silling fis iniirli as pos«iible, buying as little, and keeping 
« lllic' niorti'v in store among theinsekos. This was the mercantile 
svstem of the ^lav, and the people v^ere content in their igno- 
to buy that deal fioin themselves, winch they might have 
got cheap liom tluir neighbours. In that ignorance the advo- 
cates of the s\sl(in found supjioit. The manufacturino; and 
agMcultinal inl(u^t^ of the nation, were piotecled at the 
expeii'^p of the nation, — uhich chuckled, as U cheated itself, 
in th(’ 1)« lu f that it uns i(*nping a benefit. But the days of 
riaikness aie to lin\(^ an end, and ns tins was a subject touching 
most n('iil\ llie inii'K sts of all but the monopolists, the eyes 
of lln‘ iiadiiig (omnnimty \^ere the sooner opened to the 
ahvuidiiv of ifs conliniianre, and the working people them- 
srhm, fioin th(' mow mg niiportaiice of foreign trade, caught 
a alinijisc of ,n lUctid light upon the subject. Ignoiance had 
lukh a powtiful siipp«)il to monopoly. The most important 
<jU( siu.n, h.i\f sop'ctnm s IxsMi conceded to selfishness backed 
by populai ( I unour. The woiking people were told that free 
tia(l(‘ would mm them ; and as m 1700 thire were people who 
belif‘vt(l tiled flic mipoitafion of silk and cotton stuffs from 
India Wits m|iiiious to the nafion, so even at this *time there 
an s(u)u' to he found wlio aie Molent m iheir opposition to the 
fne impoitiilion of sdks fiom Trance. But it does not require 
inueli litmus joi wtulving man to discover, that to force the pro- 
duction (d an alia Ic a> i cost orratei than it could he obtained 
foi fumioilui countius.is no national advantage, but a national 
lo ‘N, iind thill the dilhi(n(’(‘ of cost, if not laid out with one 
mail, will hv uilh aiudlui. By ihnt of harping upon this, the 
inoiiopolistN |ja\c‘ l(jst tluirliold with the country, and the priu- 
c ijih of di( V ti.uh' has tiikc n loot and is flmirishmg. The work- 
ing clas.t s liav(* heroine coiivcits lo it, and wait with patience its 
ultimate tiiuinph m the lepeal of tlie ciuel robbery the Corn 
l.aws. 

Th(‘ piogi(<s of coiroct opinions among the wofking classes, 
IS not h ss inaikcd in ollu i respects. The application of steam 
powc i and imichiiK'iy to puiposes of manufacture w-as destined 
to make vom,* uiosi nnpoitaiit changes in the distribution of 
labom, and to j)ul the ii knowledge and patience to a severe 
Inal, whuh manifested its effects in a most determined war 
agamsi inachiiu ry. TIiCMosidts of this trial, well as the pro- 
i/rc'ssivc' changes of (•pinion upon it, ought to have found a place 
in the ]>ag( s of the hislory of the working classes. ‘ Luddism* 
IS no moie, and lliere can be no doubt that the weapon by wjiich 
Us spiMt has been deVioyed is knowiedge ; but , the recoid of 
\ih existence, of Us ofigm, its consequences, and itis( iiltiimta 
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extinction, was too important a portion of evidence as to tha^ 
progress in which the author rejoices, to be entirely overlooked. * 
He has confined himself in his historical mattel*, to ii simple 
digest of facts, and so far as it goes it is both interesting <ijid 
instructive. It is principally a historical abstract of Acts of 
Parliament relating to the working classes; and in this lespect 
their history has ever been the history of passive subjects to 
the opinions of others, not of active agents for their own pios- 
perity and happiness. The historian of the working classes 
however, to be eminently useful, must achieve something more 
than this. 

The political history of the people’s progression, can be 
traced only in connexion with their condition as labouiers. As 
a class, tney have ever been subjf?ct to the domination of the 
privileged orders. The laws by which they have hitherto been 
governed, have been made for them, not them thiough the 
medium of representatives fairly chosen; and those laws aie 
sufficiently indicative of the political condition of the labouiing 
population, at the various periods at which they have been 
enacted. Law defines rights; and what, it may be asked, have 
liitherto been the rights of the working people? 

Slavery disgraces the first pages of the bistoiy of half-civi- 
lized man. Might established for itself a light over human 
existence. The powerful and crafty few, guaranteed a property 
to each other in the lives and labours of the weak, liecause 
ignorant, multitudes ; and it is in the coiidition.of seifs or of 
servants, that the political history of the working classes is to 
be traced. The arrogant injustice of by-gone days, divided 
mankind into classes and castes, of which the most useful and 
necessary were the most degraded and despised. Under the 
Saxons it appears certain, that nearly two thirds of the people 
of this country were slaves, — a species of live money, the cur- 
rency of which was disputed no where, and in the payment of 
which no interests, no feelings, were consulted but those of the 
owners. This was not only the law, but also the justice of our 
ancestors. Legislative morality changes its nature with the 
changing intelligence of. the times. It was then iu swaddling- 
clothes ; it now exhibits signs of approaching addle.scence. 
Acts of Parliament Hffe at once the index to the people's political 
history, and the bSrometer of their sodlal condition. They are 
often the lole materials from which a knowledge of either can 
be collected j and point out, in the thinjgs which they were 
eitocted to forbid^, the cruelties and oppressions to which the 
peopto previously sifbjepted Vitboi^ redress. The early 
•naotekents tesp^tytg tfie people, afiTord some singularly edifying 

2 n 2 
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proofs of ancesforial wisdom and justice. What, however, 
t myst have been tiie social condition of the people, when the 
will of their 'iQrds was to them the only law of protection 
or punishment, of life or death? On this subject Mr. Wade 
remarks, 

' It is not easy to ascertain from writers the precise immunities of the 
several classes of bondmen mentioned ; the chief differences in their 
condition arose probably from the relative utility of their occupations ; 
the scrvi. or serfs, as least valuable, being a more ordinary article of 
traffic and transfer than the bordars and cottars who had been trained to 
useful arts or obtained a fixed habitation.* 

^ All, however, alike appear to have been denuded of the substantial 
attributes of freedom ; the law recognised in none the uncontrolled 
right to property or change of place without the consent of their supe- 
riors ; the lord had the absolute disposal of their persons, they might 
be attached to* the soil or transferred by deed, sale or conveyance, from 
one owner to another j in short they were slaves in the strictest sense of 
the word, — men under an obligation of perpetual servitude, which the 
consent of the master could alone dissolve, — and in all probability enjoyed 
less legal protection from the ill-usage of their oppressors than the 
liuinanity of modern legislation has extended to the brute creation/ 

— p. (). 

When the life of the slave was no longer at the mercy of the 
lord who owned him, his body was still at that lord's disposal. 
Like cattle he was kept as an article of property, like cattle he 
was sold. The thing was too common to excite a feeling of 
shame ; it was sanctified by the protection of the law, and even 
parents sometimes sold their children into perpetual slavery. 

‘ Their lives were professedly protected by law, and with the con- 
sent of ^Jdieir owners they v^ere allowdfl in some cases to purchase their 
manumission. In other respects they were in the lowest degradation ; 
so much so as to be considered mere chattels and regular articles of 
comme»-cc. Giraldus relates that the number of them exported t-o 
Ireland for sale in the reign of Henry II. was so (great that the 
market w'as absolutely overstocked ; and from William I. to the 
reign of John, scarcely a cottage in Scotland but i>osse8sed an English 
slave.’— p. 6’. 

But the despised and degraded serf gradually acquired porUons 
of freedom, fractions of rights. The wants of society oaUed 
forth the productive po>Ver6 of man, and grfifijuaUy changed the 
nature of his social relations. It became necessary at len^h to 
legislate for the many, and that too in a new capacity, m the 
capacity of servants not slaves. This took place eilbout 
year 1349, at which twne labdTurers or servants are first m^hlion^ 
in Acts of Parliament.. The spirit of^thoge legislative Shadt- 
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meifts however was still that of property in the lives and labours 
of the many. ^ , 

The multitude had originally been kept forjj^ofitas slaves, 
and formed a part of the property of their ’ownerlfe ; and in an 
intermediate state they were allowed, for profit’s sake, to keep 
themselves, the care of existence being thrown upon the vassal, 
the surplus produce of his labour above what was necessary for 
existence being transmitted to the lord. 

The property held in the slave was retained under another 
form in the half-liberated serf. About the commencement of 
the fourteenth century commerce began tb produce some im- 
portant changes iif the relations of different portions of society. 
A demand for free labour had sprung up ; and as the author 
remarks,— 

'The superior comforts enjoyed in towns no douj^t inspired the 
dependants of a manor with ideas of emancipating themselves from a 
state in which they could scarcely obtain the necessaries, and certainly 
none of the conveniences of life.' — p. 1 4*. 

Another cause operated favourably for the working classes. 

‘ In 1349, the earth was visited with a dreadful pestilence, which 
swept from its surface nearly one half the inhabitants. After this 
terrible calamity labour became extremely dear, and labourers demanded 
unusual wages. To remedy this evil a proclamation was issued to fix 
the price of labour ; this not being attended to, the famous Statute of 
Labourers was enacted to enforce obedience by fines and corporal 
punishment. The statute states, that since the pestilence no person 
would serve unless he was paid double the usual wages allowed five 
years before, to the great detriment of the lords and commons ; it then 
provides that in future carters, ploughmen, plough-drivers, shepherds, 
swineherds and other servants, should be content with such liveries 
\jleliveri€s^ modes of payment] and wages* as they received im^he ^Oth 
year of the king's reign and two or three years before ; and that in 
districts where they had been severally paid in wheat, they should receive 
wheat or money at the rate of tenpence a bushel, at the option^ their 
employers ; they -were to be hired by the year and other accustomed 
periods, and not by the day ; weeders and haymakers were to be paid 
at tlie rate of one penny, mowers fivepence per acre, or fivepence a 
day ; reapers during the first week in August twopence a day, and 
from that time till the end of the month threepence a day, without 
diet or other perquisite. Labourers of this description were enjoiojed to 
carry their implemealis of husbandry openly in their hands to market* 
towns, and to apply^or hire in a public quarter of the town/ 

* iPiifivUiqiirt interference with the fi'edain ofjaduslry was repeat^ly 
j^mceediog pswhaments ; andp^the eape erronaens nrinctple 
of,k|^Ut«on^ fiirther extended by the Jaw of 136^* which miilatesf tbe 
. i^parel ,of lahoui^rs ; and ttot ivhtim iwahtblts 

eervants from removing ftum oaf place tp anofner ; ahi^finalljr^tq 
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elude tliosc oppressive enactments, justices of the peace were'eni^ 
powered fix the price of labour every £astci‘ and Michaelmas, by 
*prCK‘lamulioij.’ — p. 13. 

‘ It would !j\‘* superfluous enlarging , on a species of law-making so 
olniously at variance with the feelings and intelligence of the present 
age. It cannot, however, be denied that these enactments were in good 
keeping, for it was m)t more preposterous to fix the rate at which a 
lalKmrer should work, than what he should eat, or wherewithal be 
<'lothed ; and (»no is almost surprised the legislators of the day did not 
descend to regulations still more minute and intrusive. One imjiortaut 
fact may ho elicited from these provisions, namely, the evidence they 
afford of the new b<jci<fl elements that had risen into iiniHirUnoe. A 
great portion (d' the labourers had clearly extricated themselves from tlie 
gi’iubp of their feudal masters, who in lieu of the direct power of coin- 
pulsoi*}' .servitude, M ere compelled to resort to acts of parliament, which, 
th(»ugli partial, had the semblance of Jaw in place of the arbitrary will 
of their emjdoyers.* — p. 17. 

Curn|)elIo(J they were, there is no doubt, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, which they vainly attempted to control ; and in that 
attempt the cloven foot of aristocratic lejjishition was uublush- 
ingly apparent. When tin*, liberated serf took the character of 
the fiee liibouvei* and artisan, bis labour was valued for him. 
Jn fixing its value he was not allowed to have a voice. The law 
fixed the price which his employers the law-makers deemed 
fitting’ lie should receive. Nor was legislative care confined 
to fixing the price at vvhicli lie sliould labour; it also com- 
pe/kd him io labour at that price, and dictated the place at 
• which that labour sliould be performed. Every person under 
si.xty years of age was bound to serve whatever master might 
require him to do so, on pain of imprisonment, and no more than 
the old rate of wages was to be taken. 

The fS-earnble to this extraordinary Act contains a remark 
which at this day is interesting and instructive, as relating to 
that whicli at all limes regulates value, viz, supply and demand. 
It states tliat on account of the decrease in populetion, arising 
fi'Qm pestilence, servants had demanded ' double or treble’ wages. 
Tills from the commonalty was unbearable ; and the Lords^f Towns 
\vere empowered to imprison those servants fifteen days who 
could not justify themselves for being out of employment, who 
lefused to take work at the rate fixed by parliament, or who 
failed to prove they had received only the rate ; and by the same 
Act the wages of masons andc^^rpenters were ftxed* 

It was subsequently enacted, that persons fleeing into omer 
shires should be branded in the forehead with the letter F# ami 
iiltiuialely by the 2nd of Henry V. sherifla were empowiM:ra t0 
pursue servants into ot^er counties as felpusjand justicMmIghi 
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convict them on their own confession without the venliot of a 
jury. Such was the spirit of ancient Ui^islation, iind the ai bill ary, 
domination of those who conceived they liad a |)jo[)eity in the 
lives and labours of tlie |)Oor.'« ' * • 

Chapter ten is devoted to the cx)nsideifitioa of piucc edlngs 
of the nature of ‘ Unions of Trades.’ 

* The first notice of comlniKitioii of uoiLou ii is in tin* year 
1548; the 2tid and .Srd Edward VI. c. lo pi-riniscs lliat, “ aitifi- 
cers, liandicraftsineii, and lahourers, have nifUle cotifedcracies and pr(»- 
niises^ and have sworn mutual oaths^ not only that they sliould not 
meddle with one anotlier’s Mwh, and perforin hnd tinish that another 
hath begun, but also to constitute and a|)p<nnt liow much work iheij 
shall do in a and fvhal hours and times they hliall uork^ contrary 
to the laws and statutes of tliis realm, and to tlie ^leat hin t and im- 
poverishment of his Majesty's suhjeets." I n this is no allusion to wages, 
but as the unions had been entered into to iix the (]uantit\ of work and 
regulate the hours of working, tlie f)l»jects were of an analogous nature, 
and directed to the control of the market of lahonr* Suhscpiontly, acts 
were passed, expressly to restrain combinations for raising wages; ilie 
frequent occurrence of statutes of this nature only servos to shew their 
futility ; for combinations multiplied, and union and scrr(‘>y were forced 
up«)ii them by their illegal character. In 18,^1' the entire syNtem was 
abandoned by the legislature ; it was discovered that laws to jirt vent 
the combinations of workmen, and not their emjdoyors, were jiartial and 
unjust ; that, if siuxxjssful, they could only lend to depress one class of 
the community at the cxjiense of another; hut what was much more 
important, it was ascertained, that all such oflorts, \ihetlier jmlitie or 
not, were abortive ; since it was beyond the jiowtjr of legislation to pre- 
vent the open or covert union of M'orkmen.' — p. 27*>. 

On this occasion the legislature took precedence of both 
masters and ‘workmen, with a very lew exceptions^ in the 
correctness of th^ir opinions. It hud then been discovliired by 
parliament that legislation on the subject of wages is abortive ; 
but it has not yet been discovered by the working chases iti 
general, that mere combination on their parts is equally abortive 
for any purpose of permanent good. It ne ver lias been, it never 
will be sucoesefuL To convince the working classes of this is 
"an essential j}oint; but the author has omitted some im- 
portant historical materials, which would have served to 
demonstrate the truth of his opinions. ^ 

The eflfects of ooni petition appear to have manifested them- 
selves at a mord^arly period antong the manufacturing popu- 
lalidn than htnong the agricultural ; and in the true spirit of a 
bwigblied age# U wait enacted by the 3rd and 4th of Edward 
IV p * opon the piteous |>omplaint of the mrtifiems of 

are anemployed ky tbe^atroduotion of fore^ 
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deceitful wares/ that no person shall import a nuinbei* of 
glides in the woollen, silk, lace, iron, tin, leather, brass, bone, 
paper, brushes, wire, &c. trades, amountiug in all to seventy- 
six articles;* and the parliament which next met, directed 
that'the wages of the woollen-cloth-makers should not be paid 
in goods. In the 1st of Richard III, bitter complaint is made 
of merchant-strangers of Italy and Apulia, and Catalans, residing 
in London and monopolizing goods and wares, and that great 
number of stranger artificers daily repair to London, &c. who 
will not work at plough or cart, but bring goods from sea and 
sell at fairs, &c. ; aftd the same statute forbids foreigners to 
take apprentices or become traders, confirms the prohibitions of 
the 3rd and 4th of Edward IV, and increases their number. 

The workmen of particular trades seem to have been espe- 
cially active about this time in endeavours to keep up the value 
of their labour, and in short to obtain more for their labour than 
the law allowed. The masons and tilers appear to have been 
most forward in this; as an Act was passed during the short 
reign of Henry VI, making it felony to call a meeting of masons. 
‘ It is not a little curious,’ says Mr, White in his Digest of the 
Laws relating to Masters and Workmen, ' that this celebrated 
association, which reckons among its members kings, princes, 
nobles, and gentlemen, should have been originally framed by a 
number of poor workmen, for the j^urpose of Jceeping up their 
wages, and that their Tilers to guard the door, were really the 
tilers who had joined the confederacy ; that the masters, Stc., 
were really the masters who had confederated with the men to 
give high wages,’ (labour being in demand,) * that their signs 
and oaths of secrecy, and threatening of death to any one who 
divulged^their secret, by the hand of the first brother who met 
him, betaine necessary to protect themselves from the dreadful 
law which punished them with death if discovered/ This was a 
cornbiniHion to enable the workmen to obtain more for their 
labour than the laws allowed ; to which the state of the labour 
market appears to have been favourable at that time. 

In the opinion of the author, the state of the market of labour 
for many years before and after the Reformation, presented 
a contrast to the present ; the chief difficulty in the former ma 
not being to find sources of productive employment for the 
working people, but to ^ bring them into {i^its of indui^ry* 
To cx)nquer the propensity to ‘^idleness and vagabondries * most 
severe laws were enacted early in the reign of Edward VI. \ 
the preambles to the 1st of Edward VL c. 3^ it is deehrad, 
' that the godly acts which had hitherto been framed on 
subject had not had^ the suooesse which might hare 
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wisHed/ and which is partly ascribed to the ' foolish pitie and 
inercie of those who should have seene the same godly laws^ 
executed/ It is then provided, ‘ that if any person refuse!* to 
labour, and live idly three days/ he shall be'brahckid with a red , 
hot iron on the breast with the letter V, and adjudged the dave 
for two years, of the person who informed against the idler. 
And the master is directed to feed his slave with bread and 
water, or small drink, and such refuse meat as bethinks proper; 
and to cause his slave to work by beating or chaining him. If 
the slave absconds for fourteen days, he is condemned to slavery 
for life ; and if he runs away a second time*, he is liable to suffer 
death as a felon. 

It is not difficult to discover for whom these laws were made ; 
nor is it possible to conceive a state of greater political degrada* 
tion in a people. To the credit of humanity this Act continued 
in force only three years. That mendicity and* vagabondage 
prevailed to considerable extent about this •period, and for 
some time previously, appears evident ; lJut it must not be 
forgotten that the term vagabond was applied to him who ab- 
sconded, not from idleness, but wjth a view to better his condi- 
tion, and to avail himself of the increased value of his labour. 
Hard names have seldom been spared to the working classes on 
all such occasions, by those who have believed their interest 
to be different from those of the working people. Several 
important changes had taken place, which vastly increased the 
number of indigent and vagrant poor. Numbers of persons 
were in the pay of the barons as their retainers, •and wore their 
liveries, and many more assumed the liveries of different barons 
for nefarious purposes. A system of robbery was carried on by 
these individuals, in which they not unfrequently werejjrotccted 
by those whose liveries they wore, and who shared in return in 
the booty obtained. Such was the morality of some of our 
ancestors. For these and other reasons, the barons vjere for- 
bidden by ati Act of Henry VII. to keep troops in their pay, 
or to employ above a certain number of liveried servants. 
While this Act diminished the power of the barons, and rendered 
the power of the crown morsidependent upon the people, it 
deprived thousands of the latter of the prihcipal means of sub^ 
sistencer A still more important change however, was elected 
in the followin^agn, which no doi:|}>t for a rime materitUy 
affected the coMition of a much* greater number of (he ii^igait . 
and vagrant poor. The breaking-up of the monasteries by 
vIII. threw many thousands m miserable and deg^M 
pensioners on monastic hospitality, upon their own resourcisi Ibr 
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Provision for the poor was made, to a certain extent, ht a 
^werv early period. This is |)roved from the Mirror of Justices, 
' written,’ sayf? Mi. Horne, ‘ in old French, loAg before the 
Conquest,’ but feonlpiled, as Mr. Prinne has shewn, in the reign 
of Edw. 11. In chap. 1. 3, it says, Ml was ordained that 

the poor should be sustained by parsons, rectors of the church, 
and by the parishioneis, so that none of them die from want of 
sustenance.’ Wliether any compulsory maintenance of the jioor 
existed before the time of Rich. 11. does not appear; but the 
relief of the poor w'as not wholly left to the monasteries, for 
provision was also mftde in the endowment of churches. Form- 
erly, I he fouith part of the tithes in every parish were set 
apart for the poor. I’he parson, assisted by the chuiclmvar- 
dens, distributed tlie relief. Thence came the necessity for 
accurately distinguishing those who belonged to the parish, and 
who on that 'account had a claim to assistance ; and thence 
came the law oft settlement. When, however, the tithes from 
many parishes became appropriated to a monastery, uikI this 
system became general, the poor were principally piovided for 
by the monasteries, the remaipder of their living being derived 
from voluntary subscriptions. 500,000 persons are said to have 
been kept at these monasteries, besides the monks, &c. The 
consequences at the tune were undoubtedly most serious. The 
condition of the whole mass of the labouring population must 
necessarily have been aliected ; the labour market was suddenly 
overstocked, and poverty, wietchedness, and crime, every where 
visible. 

The celebrated Star-Chamber decree of this king, issued in 
I4K8, slated that ‘ the cordvvainers were put out of employment 
by aliens,’ gave u most deplorable description of the then stale 
of the co'ilntry from thieves, ^ who were executed in great num- 
bers,’ and foibade the employing of ‘ more than two servants 
foreigners.’ Above 80,000 thieves are said to have been exe- 
cuted in this king’s reign, in that of his son Edw. 6th, 
as has been seen, the hrst Combination Act was passed. 
Labour had begun to compete against itself, and the labourer 
to struggle more arduously toiceep up his falling condition. 
In short, competition in the market of labour was evidently 
producing its constant and natural etfects. By one of the early 
Acts of the following reigp of Philip and MaTv, it appears that 
not only was the manufacturing population in the most wretched 
condition, but that the agricultural labourers were similarly cir- 
cumstanced, The 3 and 4 of P. and M. even interferes to pre- 
scribe bow many looms a master shall Jjave in his possessiotii 
and states expressly, tliat ^ the wages im woollen-weaving had 
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became so low that numbers had been compelled to leave the 
enmloyraent.' , 

The reign of Elizabeth followed that of’JMiilip and Miwy.* 
Several circumstances had tended to render. the'peo|)le feverish 
and unsettle^fni' moie than a centuiy pievioas to this period. 
The tyrannical nature of the laws by which they were oppressed, 
seems to have created a strong desire to curb, if not to destioy, 
the too great power of the higher oiders ; and the increased 
difficulty of gaining a liv ing from the increase of population and 
the consequent decrease in the value of labour, added not a little 
to their discontent. The population of the counliy hud more 
than doubled from the time of Edvvaid 111, being then about 
2^ millions, and in the time of Elizabetli nearly 5 ^ millions. 
In 1593, the weekly wages of carpenters, biicklayers, masons, 
and other domestic artificers were ecjual to 123 pints of wheat. 
In 1610, they were only equal to 61 pints, and hi 1651 to 55, 
(Table in Appendix, ji. 539 ) ; while the wages of husbandry 
were only equal in 1693 to 82 pints ; in 16 ID to 46 pints ; and 
in 1651 to 48, (p. 538). The movements of the people about 
this time began to be more serious in their chaiacler and olijects. 
Poverty in masses becomes formidable to power itself. Despair 
urges man to the commission of that, which well-fed ignorance 
has not heart to encounter. In several places the labourers 
destroyed the inclosuies of the land, and declared that it should 
become one common. Under such circumstances, Governments 
have generally been obliged to affect to do something towards 
alleviating distress and allaying irritation, tliough that some- 
thing may be really of little value. In all countries and in all 
ages, justice and humanity have been doled out to the jieople 
by grains, and then only when it became somewliat dangerous 
to oeny them. Elizabeth determined to conciliate th(?d^vorking 
classes, and to ameliorate their condition. The process by which 
this amelioration was attempted, \vas slow. It was, however, 
actually proceeded in. Government did not, in this instance, 
disgrace itself by falsifying its promises. The working classes 
were at length legislated for as men having rights, and the 
celebrated 5th of Elizabeth was passed. Sec. 5th of this Act 
provides, ' that no person slrall put away his servant before the 
time of his hiring is expired, without shewing cause before one 
justice ; nor shall a^ervant depart without shewing cause and 
by Sec. 8, any mfister putting away Ifis servant without cause, 
was liable to a fine of 40s. 

This enactment indicates an important change in public 
opinion, and in the social position of the people. Antecedently 
to its being passed^ it ,is evident that ^ hired servant was not 
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only in the power, but at the mercy of his employer. Obliged 
U) perform his portion of any existing agreement or submit to 
'imprisonment, he might himself be turned away at a mementos 
notice, witho«it*the possibility of redress. The spirit of the 
times was rapidly changing, and that too in favou^of the middle 
and working classes. The latter, tliough poor, were becoming 
more formidable from their numbers, and from the propagation 
of opinions among them indicative of a rising spirit of liberty. 
It was something to be protected from the oppressive tyranny 
under which they had previously suflbred, by an Act such as 
that of the 5th of Elizabeth, by which justices of the peace, in 
conjunction with the sheriffs, mayors, 8cc. were empowered to 
fix the rate of wages, having respect to the plenty or scarcity of 
the times. Previously, the labourer was compelled to W'ork at 
the rate fixed by Parliament, whether the quartern loaf was 
dear or cheap. A somewhat curious specimen of political 
economy in its infancy, is furnished at this period. In order 
to create as mucH employment as possible, it was enacted 
in the 6th of Eliz. c. 4, that ‘ land which had been kept to 
tillage for four years, shall be kept to tillage under a penalty of 
10s, per acre.’ The 5*th of Klrz. c. 8, is the first compulsory 
law for the maintenance of the poor, and was further added 
to in tliis Queen’s reign. A monarch so apparently thought- 
ful for the well being of the poor, could not fail of being popular, 
and it cannot be denied that the condition of the working 
people was ameliorated during her reign. It is probable how^- 
ever, that as much was owing to the changing spirit and cir- 
cumstances of the times, as to the merciful care of Elizabeth. 
During the reign of her successor, that change became more 
and more manifest, especioHy in the increased intelligence ofipihe 
middle class of society ; and in the following reign of Charles, 
it led to the overthrow of monarchy itself. It would be too 
much to say, tliat the knowledge of the people effected 
that overthrow% — it was rather zeal than knowledge. The tone 
of public opinion is generally taken from a comparatively few 
minds ; and at this period there were minds prepared to take 
advanta^ of the zeal of the people, and to turn it to public ac- 
count. Though moili was owing to the zeal than tne know- 
ledge of the people, they w^ere materially benefited by the cir- 
cumstances of the times.^ ' The civil wars between the Parlia- 
ment and the Crown,’ says Mr. White, * effectually broke and 
destroyed the chains which had been placed around the artizan 
and the labourer for three centuries, and left him free to demand 
his own price for his services. Neither Qromwell nor his generals 
interfered with wages a'nd servants, and it was during the short 
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reign of that great man, that the world saw, for the first time, 
the labouring and productive classes treated as men, free fiioni* 
tyrannical laws, and protected by a liberal gov^^nnnent, wliich, 
however faulty in some respects, had the enviable glory of in- 
creasing the happiness of the most necessary and the most useful 
part of mankind, the artizans and labourers.’ Nor is this to be 
wondered at. The people were the basis on which Cromwell’s 

E olitical power rested, and as no one knew this better than 
imself, he treated them accordingly. 

Fiom the death of Cromwell to the year 1727, no restrictive 
law was passed relative to the labourer ana his labour. In that 
year however, an Act was passed to prevent unlawful combina- 
iions of workmen employed in the woollen manufacture. This 
was the first statute which directed the recovery of wages by 
distress or sale, if not paid in money according to the full price 
agreed on; in default of distress, six months imprisonment, 
unless the wages were sooner paid or satisfied. That labourers 
should not previously to this period have enjoyed legal power 
by summary process to compel the ))ayment of their wages, 
is sufficiently indicative of the spirit and of the interests 
which had predominated in the making of previous laws. It 
W'as not however until 1748, that a general law was passed to 
enable servants generally to recover wages by summary process. 
By that law, servants in husbandry could recover 10/., but arti- 
ficers, handicrafts-mcn, &c. could only recover 5/., and that 
too only in twenty-one days, unless the master chose to pay 
sooner; and then upon being pressed to pay, he might appeal 
to the sessions. An important period was fast approaching in 
the history of legislation for tl^e people. By the 22nd of Geo. 
2nd, the Act of 1727 was extendea to all persons employed in 
the hat, linen, fustian, cotton, iroh, silk, and several other 
trades; that is, they were prohibited from entering into any 
combinations for keeping up the value of their labour. * By the 
17th of Geo! 3rd, other persons were, for the first time, punished 
for assisting them. In 1796, tl\e restrictions w-ere extended to 
paper makers, and in 1799 to workmen in general. The Act of 
1799 was repealed in 1800, and the 39 and 40 of Geo. 3rd, 
c. 136 passed, in which was still more strongly manifested that 
spirit of coercion Jjy wliich governors had for centuries been 
endeavouring tc^subject the people tS a state of legal servitude, 
favourable only to the rich and the powerful. By sec. 17 of 
this notable Act, masters were rendered liable to "a penalty of 
20/. for combining, and in default of effects, to be committed 
for not less tlian two mbnths, itor more than three. This inflic- 
tion of fine or imprisonment on the masters, was a mockery of 
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the men. The sum was too inconsiderable to be at all operative 
check, as was afterwards proved. While this was the 
punishment otthe piasters, what was that of the men? The first 
and ^second sections provided punishment by imprisonment for 
combining generally, without mitigation by fine. By the 3rd 
section they were punished for decoying or intimidating others 
from working. The 4th section punished any person for attending 
a meeting to raise wages, or who shall collect money for that 
purpose. The 5th punished those who pay money, with fine or 
imprisonment. The (3th, 7th, and 8th, declared such payment 
illegal, and directed how’ the money was to be redovered. The 
9th compelled persons to give evidence, but indemnified them 
from consequences against themselves. The 10th enacted, that 
any justice should have power to issue his summons to any 
persons offending against this Act, appointing the time and 
place where such per.sons were to attend before two justices, 
wlio upon proof on oath of the delivery of such summons at the 
place of abode of the party, might proceed to conviction, upon 
proof of such parties absconding; and thus the party might be 
condemned unheard. The 11th gave power to rnagistrate.s (o 
summon witnesses, who, if they should refuse to be examined, 
might be imprisoned until tliey would give evidence, — tliat is, as 
long as the justices should think proper. This statute was 
passed in the year 1800, at a time when the man who dared to 
condemn the iniquitous |>roceedings of tlie crusaders against 
liberty and cheap government, was persecuted and driven from 
society by the* people themselves. But ‘ a change has come 
o’er the spirit of their dream.’ Experience, though a harsh 
teacher, is the most successful one. The course of legislation 
comprises a period of ne'arly five centuries. What was the 
constant’ object of the different laws which were passed during 
that period relating to the working classes ? By what were they 
characterized { VVhat were the circumstances that gave rise to 
the necessity of thus adding ‘ line upon line, and j'Jrecept upon 
jirecept,’ each line becoming more restrictive than the former, 
each precept more shainelesKly partial and unjust? The spirit of 
legislation in each succeeding century remained the same; the 
assumed right to fix a price upon the labour of the labourer was 
rnanife.st in every enactment. The object was constantly ^nd 
obviously to keep down t!ie v^Iiie of laboifr^^to prevent the 
working man from obtaining that price for his labour which 
circumstances would warrant him in demanding. It was 
alike illegal to endeavour to increase or keep up the rate of 
his wages by combination, while his eiiiployers could combine 
without injury to red uc^e them. The difficulty of thus govern- 
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ing K people who had become more powerful from increase of 
numbers and increase of knowledge, multiplie,d those enactments , 
in the latter period until they became too unjuf^t to be longer 
borne, loo odious to be any longer successfully defended. 

It is worthy of remark that the early restrictive enactments 
were for a purpose diftbrent from that which was the object 
ill later days. All the Acts which have been cited or alluded 
to were Acts of restriction upon the labourer ; their operation 
upon employers was comparatively small. But the first 
restrictive enactments were to prevent the people from taking 
advantage of the increased value of their labbur ; those of a later 
period have been to enable their employers to take advantage of 
its decrease in value. In those of the earlier peiiod the labourer 
was forbidden to take more than a certain fixed reite of wages. 
In those of tlie latter he was forbidden to combine for the 
purpose of securing to himself the rate which had been pre- 
viously given. , 

Against the first class of restrictive laws, the people had 
in general loudly com]>lained. They demanded to be left at 
perfect liberty to make what arrangement they could with the 
masters ; and the time at length came when they obtained that 
liberty, under the ])rotectorship of Cromwell. The commercial 
importance of the country rapidly rose after this period, and 
Knglisli enterpiize and industry began to find a way to other 
markets than those to which th(‘y had hitherto hetm confined. 
According to Child, Petty, and Duvenant, tlie commerce and 
riches of England never in any former age increased so fast as 
in the busy period from the Restoration to the Revolution, that 
is, fiorn the death of Cromwell to the accession of William in 
1688. That this opinion is correct will be inaaifest tom the 
difference in the amount of cnstoins at the two periofls. In 
IGGl, about two years after the death of Cromwfdl, the customs 
amounted to 421,582/. Js, lit/. In KiSS, the aniomil was 
781,987/. or nearly double. That this was the result of an 
increased foreign commerce, will he evident fioin the fact, that 
at the Restoration the outward-bound ships equalled about 
142,^00 tons, while in l(i88 they were equal to 285,800 tons; 
and the value of the cargoes exported at the fiist period is 
estimated at 2,043,043/. sterling; at the second period 4,080,087/. 

In 1701^ the valu|> <^as 6,709,88}/. A prosperous people are 
always a rapidly increasing people. Sir Josiah Child laid 
it down as a maxim, that ' sucli as our employment is for people, 
so many will our people be/ The progress of population during 
the eighteenth century affords ample evyJence of the truth of 
this remark. In 1700 the population wn?; not quite 7,000,000. 
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Ik 1801 the numbers were 10,471,778. What had been the 
k)l>gress of commerce during that time ? The history of com* 
merce id the h^tory of the industry, talent, and enterprize of the, 
people. The* eighteenth century is famous for its discoveries and 
inymitions, and the application of steam and machinery to 
manufacturing purposes, especially in the cotton manufactqry. 
In 1760, the first year of George III, about 60,000 spindles are 
said to have been at work in Lancashire alone. Neither weaving 
nor spinning was then carried on in large factories ; they were 
domestic occupations, the women of the families working at the 
distafiP and hand-wheel while the men wove. In 1700 the 
value of the exerts, as previously stated, was 6,709,881/. In 
1801 the amount was 37,786,867, and in 1802, a year of peace, 
the value rose to 41 ,411,966/. During the reign of George III, 
above 60,000t,000/. of gold coin was issued from the mint ; and 
Colquhoun in 1812 estimated the property annually created by 
British industry at 430,600,000/., of which nearly 217,000,000/. 
were the result of the capital and labour employed in agricul- 
ture. Whence originated this vast amount oi wealth ? In the 
industry of the people. Kings, courts, and cabinets create 
no wealth ; their business has been to expend, not to 
create. This increase of wealth from the commercial industry 
and mechanical skill of the people, was produced in spite of the 
folly and wickedness of their governors, and without their 
aid ; and the annual production of so vast an amount might 
have been thought amply sufficient to have secured comfort to 
those of whose Expended labour it was the representative. 
But the prosperity of the working classes by no means kept 

E ace with the increase of wealth. The commerce of the country 
ad iqoi'eased in the lAost rapid and astonishing manner 
during the latter part of the eighteenth cei4ury, in the last ten 
years of which the value of the exports had almost doubled. 
The pdpulation had increased during that century rather more 
than 3,600,000. That increase had been greater during the 
latter part of the century than the former, and a still further 
stimulus was then given to the increase of numbers, which has 
made itself strikingly manifest during the Is^st thirty ye^rs. 
Notwithstanding the rapid developement of productive power, 
especially in the cotton manufactory, and the conseqndnt 
increase of national wealth, the value of labour had h^gun to 
decresise both positively and relatively. Positively, as it regSifded 
the actual sum paid for the same quantity of |vork ; relatively, 
as it regarded the change which had taken pla^ in the, price 
of provisions. And trst, as to the positive decrease Jn the,ysi^ 
of labour. * • 
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The demand for labour during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, had been such, in all tlie great manufacturing dislricliA^ 
in the country, as to call all the surplus popylation of the 
villages to the neighbourhood of tlie large manulachiring towns ; 
to cause a removal of families from tlie agricultural to* the 
manufacturing counties ; and also to give rise to a consideiable 
immigration of Irish. Tliat this was the fact, is evident fiom 
the population returns. Between 1700 and 1801 the population 
of Lancashire had quadrupled itself, while that of \oikslnre had 
only doubled, though the latter is a manufacturing as well as an 
agricultural county. A family was a fortune to a man in the 
neighbourhood of the cotton districts, from about 1760 to neaily 
1800. From the peculiar nature of the machinery, children were 
as useful as men, and equally indispensable. The reward for this 
kind of labour was great, and that reward was increased m con- 
sequence of the then unpopular nature of the employment. The 
term 'factory hand’ was used in opprobrium, and ihv, persons 
employed in this occupation were looked upon*as an inferior caste. 
Indeed only the very poorest of the English could at that time 
be induced to work in the cotton mills ; hence the greatest encou- 
ragement was given to tin* Irish to come over and settle, and 
scores of children vveio sent from the diOerent parishes of the 
metropolis as apprentices to the cotton business, some of whose 
histories are not to be equalled in the annals of cruelty among 
slaves in the west. 'The liberal reward of labour,' says Adam 
Smith, ' as it is the effect of increasing wealth, so is it the cause 
of increasing population.’ A bribe was offered in the manu- 
facturing districts for early marriages, in the value of a family ; 
and marriages consequently soon began to take place at an 
age, and to an extent, wliich shocked ^he established hjtdings of 
propriety among w'hat were considered the more re*|*ectable 
poor. Though the consequences of this imprudent conduct had 
not manifested themselves at the latter end of the eighteentli^ 
century to tlit^ extent tliey have since, yet a sulficieut mcreasii 
liad taken place in the numbers of the people to produce cfl’e(‘ts 
of no common interest to the working men in particular brandies 
of their occupations. 

It has been previously remarked, that when the |)GOple were 
prevented by the first restrictive enactments from obtaining tlu' 
price for their labour which they otherwise might have done, 
they were loud in Iheir complaint}^ agamst the injustice of those 
Acts, and were constantly endeavouring to evade them. 1'hey 
desired the amount of wages to be fixed only by themselves 
and their employers. ‘ TJie year 1773,* says Mr. White, ' pro- 
duced a new mra, and marks the strange jicissitudes of human 
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' events. The laws which had been heretofore so obnoxiotrs to 
I fhe workmen and „iutificers, were now in tlie most clamorous 
manner demanded by them. The si Ik- weavers in Spitalfields, 
I disgusted at the avaricious conduct of tlieir masters, determined 
to tlirow themselves into Wui hands of thd magistrates to fix the 
rale of their wages, and foiet‘, both open and secret, was used 
for that purpose. The work of those weavers who weie woiking 
for l(‘ss than ilu' usual rales, was cut fioin the looms, and the 
master’s looms and pro|)erty destroyc'd. The Minister was 
surrounded in his house, ami compelled to |)romise to pass a 
Bill, to empower tin?* magistrates ol* London^ Southwark, and 
Middlesex, to fix tlie rate of wages. The most dreadful riots 
took place ; Revcraf were shot, and several of those who had 
cut the work from tlie looms were executed. This violence 
continued several years, and ]ieace and r]uietne.S8 was not 
leslnred unfiPfhe 13 CJeo. 3. c. (>8. was passed. Wliat a change 
i)f cireumslam es and ]niblir (iplnion ! loom 134D till the ana 
of Cromwell, tlic artificers and labounu’s had run tlie risk of 
lieing l»iiin(K‘d with ivd-lmt iioiis, and treated as felons, rather 
than sulmnt to the i.iles fixed by the niagistiates, and in litlh^ 
more than a century tliey became oiilragt'ous Ibr the magis- 
trates to liavt* that power, iii jneference to their masters. The 
silk weavers vveio by no means singular in their notions. In 
1779 the stocking makers of Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, 
and indeed of all England and Scotland, applied to parliament 
for an Act to raise the rate of their wages, and fix them by law.’ 
What is the infereivce fairly deducible from this statement? Is 
it not fliat the supply of labour in these particular branches 
liad become grealer than the demand, and that labour was thus 
competing against itself’?. But the increase of population Inul 
piodncKl anotluu’ impoitaiit efit‘ct as it rt'gaided the comfort of 
ihe j>eoplo. It had been the princi[)al cause of the relative 
j(idneli(^n of the value of labour. Tlie greatest distress had been 
cxpeiiimc(<i fioiu the dearness of provisions; pypniation had 
begun to trench on the nu'uns of subsistence, and that too, ]>nor 
to the year 177.3 in winch the above disturbances took place. 
10^ millions, at the end of the eighteenth century, were nuich 
more difficult to feed than the 7 millions who were in existence 
at its commencement. 

Ill order to encourage agriculture, an Act was passed in 1G89 
'for enCoaraging the exportation of corn’ when wheat should 
be at 485. or under. A long period of fine seasons had reduced 
the price of middling wheat, according to a five years average 
ending with iGHff, to 2Hs. fh/. In IGJ^I, fib, GOO/, was paid mr 
bounty on the exportaCjon of coin, and ^corn continued to be 
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exported from this country until about the year 1764. In ihe* 
year 1754, 1,080,077 quarters "were exported, upon whioli fi 
bounty was paid of 964,340/. In 1769 a chryige took place ; 
the excess of imports over the exports was 233,184* quarters. • 
The population at this jieriod is estimated at nearly 9 millions. 
The corn grown in the country was no longer sufficient for their 
support, and we immediately liecame importers. 

According to the author of the Corn ifracts, the quantity of 
grain consumed in a year by the people of England and Wales, 
about the year 1757, was 13,555,850 quarters, and Sir James 
Stuart in speaking on tliis subject with reference to that year, 
which was one of high prices, states that the quantity imported 
was only 151,743 quarters, being about l“89th part of the 
ordinary annual consumption of the people, or equivalent to 
their subsistence for four days, two hours, and twenty-four 
minutes. In the year 1800^ 2,269,379 quarters were imported, 
and this too notwithstanding the increased quantity of land 
which had been thrown into tillage from the rapid increase in 
the demand for piovisions, and the consequent increased value 
of agricultural produce. From tlie Tloport of the Committee ol' 
tlie House of Commons on Waste Lands in 1797, it appears 
tliat the following Acts of Parliament were ))ussed in the 
reigns of Anne, Geo. 1st, Geo. 2nd, and Geo. 3rd, to 1797, 
and the following number of acres of common and waste land 


inclosed in coiisetjucnce. 


No. of Acres. 

No. of Acts. 

In the Reign of Anne 

2 , 

1,439 

Geo. 1st. - 

10 

17,660 

Geo, 2iid. - 

- 22() 

318,778 

Geo. 3r(1.) 
to the Year 1797 / 

- *1,532 

- 2,8(M,197 



3,142,074 


‘ There arc two facts wdiich are incontrovertible, and are 
very interesting/ says Mr. Chalmers in his Domestic Economy 
of Great Britain, ‘ 1st, During the thirty-six years which 
ended with 1800, the surface of our island was continually 
improved beyond all former examples, and in the last ten 
years more than in the first ; 2ndly, With the same 30 years, 
our importation of corn began, and has increased the most 
towards the conclusion of this long period.’ Notwithstanding 
this increased cultivation at home and importation .from the 
continent, in the year 180® iho price of wli^at per statute-quarter 
was 1135. 4rf. 
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' In 1808 the weavers of Lancashire and its neighbourhood, 

well as those of JVorthumbcrland, Cumberland, and Glasgow, 
whose wages Iv^d been reduced, became in their turns alike 
clamorous to Ihe magistrates to fix the rate of wages. Serious 
riots took place, and large bodies of troops were marched to 
keep the public peace and protect the magistrates in not putting 
the laws in force. The journeymen and some of the masters in 
Manchester and Glasgow, applied for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the magistrates to fix the rule of wages according to 
the 5th Elizabeth c. 14. sec, 15, The writ for which the 
masters and journey liien had applied was delayed for years, and 
at last, when every subterfuge had been tried by the Courts, 
Lord Sidmouth came down to the House of Lords in 1813 with 
a Bill to repeal the 6th Elizabeth, 1st James I, and all Acts 
passed by the Scotch Parliament to fix the rate of wages. 

But much more important results began to manifest themselves 
as a consequence of distress in the different parts of the country, 
soon after the disturbances of 1808. The more expensive ap- 
plication of machinery to purposes of manufacture, and csjjeci- 
ally the expensive introduction of the steam loom, had begun 
to displace adult and skilled labour to an extent which exciU^d 
alarm and indignation in the minds of the working classes. 
Men and women were superseded by children, and the labour 
of a man was reduced in value to that of a mere boy. The 
feeling gradually spread that machinery was ruining the 
working clascs. Thomas Smith, a weaver from Glasgow, in his 
examination before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
June 7, 1811, stated, among other things, in answer to 
questions as to the cause of low wages and distress, — ' thus the 
iinproverpents in agriculture rendered fewer hands necessary. 
1 remeiViber w^ell enough, two men were necessary for one 
plough ; one man does that business now. I remember like- 
wise when it took perhaps four men to thrash corn, this is 
all done by machinery; and the introduction of „a great many 
steam looms renders tne labour of the mechanics less necessary.’ 
See Report p. f). Duncan Lenox, also a weaver from Ander- 
town near Glasgow, deposed before the same Committee that 
much machinery wds employed in weaving which was worked 
by ^ boys and girls, while men are idle and cannot get a job.’ 

* Then it would advanpe the interests o-f the weaving trade 
if machinery were not employed.’ 

' Yes, I think so.’ 

* Would it tend to remedy the grievances you complain of, 
if the use of steam looms were prevented V 

" Yes it would, no dpubt; jbut we would not wish altogether 
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tha*t any man who has laid out a ca|)ital on a machine of thi,it* 
kind, should lose it altogetb(?r; we wish some lax should l)> 
laid upon them, or sometliingor other to bring d equalization/ 

This feeling on the subject of inachinei^^ rapidly look root in* 
the minds of the working people. Where the introduction of 
machinery was creating a visible demand for labour, il was 
looked upon as a blessing; it would have been too much to ex- 
pect the sufferers by it to find out, that wliat was saved to the 
consumer by machinery, w'ould be spent by him on something 
else, and so the evil in one place be finally balanced in another, 
and the operatives have their share of the advantage so far as 
they were consumers. Early in 1812 the feeling burst forth in 
a form and manner which ultimately led to the appointment of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into and 
report thereon. A being whom nobody appeared to know, 
seemed to have sprung up all at once into existence under the 
title of * General Ludd,’ whose partisans appeared to be both 
numerous and formidable in their movements. The ])ublic 
prints of the time teemed with accounts of the ‘ Luddites;’ and 
tlje Secret Committee reported, — 

* That from the several sources of information contained in 
tlie papers and documents referred to them, it appears tliat for 
some months past, serious and alarming disturbances, destruc- 
tive to property, and highly dangerous to private safety and the 
public ])cace, have prevailed in a very extensive populous nianu- 
lacturing district, comprising certain ])arts of Lancashire, and 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and certam j)arts of Cheshire, 
bordering upon Lancashire.’ 

' That the outrages in the above district, brought to the 
notice of your Committee, comificnceil about thu end of 
February last, and continued, (thougli not w^ithout occasional 
variation and temporary abatement) to the latest period (the 
23rd of June) at which any information had been received. 
During this •period rioters in large numbers have assembled in 
the night time ; some of them disguised by blackened faces, 
some armed with guns and pistols, and others with the imple- 
ments of their trade, to be used as offensive weapons, have 
broken into various houses, particularly those of the manufac- 
turers who made use of shearing frames, have destroyed the 
machinery, sometifhes plundered th% inhabitants, and burnt 
their houses and factories, exciting and keeping up perpetual 
terror in the country, by threatening letters and other means of 
intimidation, occasionally executing their threats against pro- 
prietors and others, not*only by the destruction of the property, 
but by firing into th^ houses. It apj^ears also that in some 
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• instances attempts haV-e been made on the lives of those who 
Jiad been actively r employed in* endeavouring to suppress the 
tumults; and»'^hc atrocious murder of Mr. Horsfall, a very 
« respectable nianufacturcr in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, 
in the month of Aprfl, by four men who fired at him with sings 
in the public road, in broad day, together with other acts of 
violence, caused a great and general consternation over all the 
district.’ 

‘ The object of these lawless proceedings at the commence- 
ment of them, appears to have been the destruction of machinery ; 
but very early in their progress another object, still more 
formidable to the public security, has been developed ; large 
bodies of men liaving assembled in the night, breaking open 
houses and demanding arms with threats and violence. It is 
stated that in fhe neighbourhood of Huddersfield, all the arms 
have been taken ; and that in other parts the seizure of them 
has been cousideraWe ; and there is reason to apprehend that 
the rioters luwe different sorts of arms concealed.’ 

‘ It appears also that attempts have been made to create a 
persuasion amongst the ))ersons engaged in these disturbances, 
that their proceedings are likely to be supported by similar com- 
binations in London, and in other parts of Great 13ritam, as well 
as in Ireland ; and that they are countenanced by individuals 
of a higher class and description, who are to declare themselves 
at a future time. But no evidence has been laid before vour 
Committee to sanction any such reports .’ — Report from Com- 
mittee of Secrecy^ July 8th, 1812. 

The Committee appear to have been anxious to give 
a colouring to these proceedings, different from that which truly 
belonged jo them. It is possible indeed that political feeling 
might, lit some minds, be mixed up w ith the spirit of ‘ Luddism 
but the essential and piiinavy object was the destruction of 
machinery, Numbers were brought to trial for these oH’ences ; 
some w'ere capitally punished, others transported ; ntany suffered 
imprisonment, and all who in any way suffered were looked uirou 
as martyrs by their fellow workmen, who ascribed a degree of 
honour to the name of* Luddite.’ 

Government endeavoured to make use of ^ Luddism ’ as a poli- 
tical bug-a-boo, to alarm the nation, and to a certain extent^ suc- 
ceeded in so doing ; but a^very strong feeling o( compassion was 
entertained by a Targe proportion of the public for these men, 
who, it was felt, had been excited to desperate acts by the 
pressure of severe privations, and the prevalence of a general 
ignorance as to their true cause. c 
Of the marches and (^untermarcbesi meetings and machina* 
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tiorfs of ‘ General Ludcl’ ami bis followers* nothing is said in the 
history of the Middle and Working Classes. A coinbinalion of 
such an extent, and for sucli purposes, onglit tojiave met vfitl/ 
a notice from their historian, as indicative, (d'tiuf sVati; ol' knovv- 
lt,‘fh;e and feeding on the important subjec t (jl macliiiieiy at'that 
so recent period. I’he strong aim c)l tlie* law, aided m s^)mi; 
instances by I he military, ultimalely oveaeame * Gmeral laidd,’ 
and susjiended his active operations ; but it remained lor the 
stronger powers of knowledge toexlirpate tlie pas.sive existence 
of the spirit of Luddism nr the minds of thousands, and to 
lead to the admission that improvements wi machinery ar«r inti- 
mately linked vvith the progress and perjietiiation of national 
prosperity. 

Ill 1813 the laws above alluded to were repealed by Lord 
Sidiiiouth’s Ibll. 

While the law's were ivpealed to whicdi the? ))coplt^ were 
looking,* however erroneomsly, for icdic f, the combination law 
of 1800 was activedy c iilurccMl vvliciever occasion olfeK’d. The 
working man was not c'duratcd to undci stand lhat no laws ljut 
(hose of supply and demand coulil iceulatc^ the value of hi.> 
labour and coiisequcut raUt of Ins wages; nor indcc'd was liuj 
state of inforimdion much supc'riu) among the maslms, most or 
wdioin believed that it was the combination lav\s that cnahkd 
them to keep down wages. 

They thought that they weie cheating tire labourer of some- 
thing, which were these laws repealed, he would be able \x) 
force them to give up. They too were injivant^ of knowledge 
upon the subject. The only tc^aching of which the working 
people were thought worthy however’, was the teaching of a 
dungeon. But while they were thu§ prosecuted for endeavour- 
ing to keep up the value of tlrcdr labour by means cT>wrespond- 
eiit to their knowledge; while the whole Ibice of the cavil 
pow'cr and inllucnce of tlie seveial districts w’ere exerted against 
them becam^e it was allegcid they were acting illegally ; while 
the magistrates, acting as they believed in unison with the 
views of lire legislature fo chock and keep down wages and 
combination, regarded in almost every instance every attempt 
on lire part of the ar'tisaus to amclioi’ate tdieir situation or suj)- 
port their station in society as a species of sedition and resist- 
ance to the goverument ; while every member of a Committee 
or active nian amongst the working people was regarded as a 
turbulent and dangerous instigator whom it was necessary to ’ 
watch and crush if possible by the operation of the 3D and 40 
George 3. c* 106 previously alluded to,~what was the conduct 
of the same class of persons towards the employers of the poor 
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^vhell tli(‘y were delected in acts of conibination t When the 
ifiaster carpenters of London were indicted under this act, the 
Sna^^istriites neglected or refused to commit. In Nottingham 
a combination of masters was publicly advertised, signed by 
four of the parties, declaring that they had agreed to reducelhe 
wau’es of their workmen, yet the magistrates refused to receive 
the information, because, as they said, the informant could not 
tell where they had met to make the agreement, that is in what 
parish they had met, and because the Act directs part of the 
penalty to the poor of the parish. While distress generally 
creates sympathy, the suffering of a common oppression draws 
men closer together ; and it cannot be wondered at, that seeing 
all the powers of the government apparently leagued with 
the wealthy classes to bring them to and keep them in a state 
of abject poverty, the working men also should try the power of 
union amongst themselves on a scale much more extended than 
lliey had hitherto attempted. At this period the labouring popu- 
lation were uniting in every direction to try to keep up the valiui 
of their only pro|)erty. ‘ Trades Unions’ were every where formed ; 
delegates were sent from one town and county to another ; aiul 
strikes took ])lace, which from the determined spirit of the men 
who struggled as for life, produced the most disastrous conse- 
quences, and tended only to hasten the poverty that was 
too rapidly desolating their dwellings. That tlie impatience of 
hunger and the consciousness of a deteriorated and apparently 
constantly deteriorating condition made the men sometimes do 
that which irapartiaj, justice condemns though humanity pleads 
an apology, cannot be denied. But how great was the provoca- 
tion ! While the commerce of the country was continually in- 
creasing and wealth was accumulating in individual masses to an 
extent uEprecedented in the history of the world, the woiking 
man saw his labour, his only patrimony, constantly tending to- 
wards stjjrvation point. The perception of this tendency and the 
desire to avert it, were to each other as cause and effect ; and if 
the working men did not adopt the wisest measures in the en- 
deavour to siqiport their own interests, the attempt, so far from 
being criminal, was as honourable as the results were unfortunate 
for themselves. Many were found to scoff and rail at them ; 
few if any from the classes who employed them, to soothe with 
and advise them. ^ « 

To the heart-rending distress'of 1800, 1812, and 1816, which 
produced the Meeting at the Mansion-House, the daily and 
weekly records of the time bear afflicting testimony. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of Mr. Thomas, Smith, taken before a 
Committee of the Hous^^of Commons in 1^11, wages had fallen 
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in Cllusgow an^l its ncio'libourhood above seventy-five per cent.* 
in eleven or twelve years. (See Report, June 13, 1811.) T1k 3 
men were driven to desperation from ti conscioysness of tliei/ 
condition, and notwithstanding the severity Airii ^hicli the , 
laws were enforced against them they continued to increase, 
])utting their trust in that as their strength, which constituted 
their weakness, — their numbers. 'The operation of the laws 
against the combinations of workmen,’ says an intelligent writer 
in the Trades newspaper of October, 1826, ‘ had drawn off the at- 
tention of the working people from all other causes of low wages, 
and had induced them to conclude that the sole cause was the 
operation of the law. This was declared by their delegates repeat- 
edly during the Session of 1824, and it was foreseen that this 
persuasion would remain until experience had convinced them, 
that however troublesome and unjust those laws might be, how- 
ever much they put the workmen in the power of their employers, 
and however they might be vexed and jorosecu^ed and im- 
prisoned under them, the laws weie not, except in some few 
cases, the cause of low wages.’ The system of 1824 was one of 
importance to the working men. Though the condition uf‘ 
the great body of the people was deteiiorated to a lamentable 
extent, and the workmen of particular trades were reduced to 
positive wretchedness'^', there were portions of the working 
classes that were in comfortable circumstances. These were 
what may be termed skilled labourers. In this class may be 
ranked the spinners of fine yarn, who were not only much better 
off, because better, paid, but amongst wl\pm also were to be 
found men possessed of knowledge which did honour to their 
station in society. The same remark is applicable to many 
other branches of skilled labour. These men had become the 
})leaders of the cause of their suffering brethren. The*ji»managed 
the business of their TInions; drew up the petitions for the 
repeal of those divers laws which made it illegal for thg working 
man to attempt to fix a price upon his labour ; and in their ap- 
peals to the public, they were their speakers for the occasion. 

Some men were also found among that portion of them 


* It was proved in evidence before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1824, that a cotton weaver in 179- received 3s. for precisely the 
same (juantity of tJie •same work for whic|^ in 1824 he received no more 
than4|^/. ; that a weaver in 17.92 ^ould earn 36j. per week with com- ^ 
parative ease, while the average earnings in 1824 were only 5a*. ; and’ 

William Longton, an intelligent man, who described himself as a rather 
swift workman, said that when working on good work he could with dili- 
gence earn 7s. per week. The price of corn in 1792 was 39^. per quarter, 
and in 1824 it was 62s. • • 
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• where it might have been supposed tlnit povertj^ would ahiiost 
have prevented the accjuisition of knowledge, whose intelligenre 
\lid' (heir cuus^e great service and themselves great credit. A 
, number ^ this* chfss of men were sent by the operatives (o 
plead their cause before a Committee of the I louse of Commons 
on the subject of ilie repeal of the laws by the ojieration 
of which they were aggrieved. The liistory of that impiiry 
and its results are known. The combination law's were 
repealed by Mr. Hume's bill of 1S24, and the men, not 

f ret sulHciently informed upon what determines the value of 
abour, rejoiced in the* belief that an overwhelming obstacle was 
removed to their increased prosperity. They gloried in the 
fancied omnipotence of their Unions. That they did so is 
manifest from tlie strikes which took place in various trades 
soon after the repeal of those laws, and from the public decla- 
ration of their'opinions on the subjeict. At a meeting held at 
Fairweatlier Green, it was dec lared by Mr. Tesser, secretary to 
the Bradford union, tliat * iiefore (ho strike for an advance, 
slips were taken for ascertaining (ho disposition of the workmen 
in the town and neighboin liood of Jiradford. and 14,000 persons 
entered thcii names as appioving c/f the plan and willing to act 
upon it. Tins was union, and by union alone would an advance 
of wages be obtained. The combers and weavers were united, 
and united they would continue. If the meeting approved this 
declaration, they, would hold up their hands (the show of hands 
was universal).' — Sec Trades hewspaper Aug. 7, 1825. i)e-» 

clarations of a ..similar nature from almost every trade in the 
kingdom are to be found in the pages of the above journal, 
which prove the general convic^tion among the working classes 
that by union of this kind only could they hope to succeed in 
their endeavours to secure prosperity aiid happiness to them- 
selves and families. 

They lyul now liberty to act for tliemselves and they dclcr- 
mined to try the issue. The history of Trades Unioiis from that 
day to the |)resent time is a history only of failure. Tile various 
strikes of the cotton spinners in the various cotton districts,.the 
no^less celebrated strike of the Bradford woollen w'eavers, were 
all characterized by a ‘similar unhappy termination. The combi- 
nation laws were repealed, but the causes of their distress re- 
mained, and the men perceived not that the *capker worm that 
was destroying their comforts, ^as the jlressure of the quantity 
of labour against the demand for it at such wages as would keep 
soul and body together. The following extract from an Address 
from the woollen weavers of Bradford to, Mr. Peel in 182G, will 
be sufficient evidence t^pat the repeal of ;,he combination laws 
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had ‘not bettered the condition of the woikinui; men. Among - 
other things they say, ‘ Our dwellings arc totally destitute of 
every necessary comfort. Every article of value l);^s disappeared,' 
either to satisfy the cravings of liiinger, 'or 1o*a|ipease (he , 
clamours of relentless creditors. Our homes, Mliere plenty *and 
contentment once resided, are now bec.onui llu' abodes of peiuii y 
and vvietcliedness. 'I’liis however, is only a laint picture of the 
situations of those who are in einploynienl. ]\o adt fjuaie idea 
can be formed of the misery of those who are unc‘m|)loyetl, of 
whom (here are upwards of seven thousand in this town and 
neighbourhood. Thousands who once looked forward with con- 
fidence to a decent competence to support themselves in their 
old age, are now sunk in the lowest depths of poverty. Thousands 
who were once possessed of an honest independence, are wow 
reduced to the melancholy alternative of subsisting on casual 
charity, or becoming the inmates of a workhouse*. Fathers ol’ 
families who were once in affluence are now to be <een in (he 
streets as common beggars. Were the humane man. Sir, to 
visit the dwellings of four-fifths of the ut avers, and see the 
miserable pittance winch sixteen hmirs of hard labour can pro- 
cure, even of those who are fully crn]doye(1, divided between the 
wrelched parents and tlieir starving little ones, he would’sicken 
at the sight, and blush for the patience of humanity.’ One of 
the peculiar features of the times as it regarded the working 
classes, was tlie establishment of a newspaper devoted to the 
cause of the people, and almost wholly supported by themselves, 

‘ The Trades Newspaper.’ In its pages will be fiound an ample 
and melancholy record of the poverty and wretchedness which 
existed not only at Bradford but also in other manufacturing 
districts; and from them may be exUacted some facts relative 
to the effects of Trades Unions, of the greatest iinjiurtaiiee to the 
working classes. ‘ That combinations, when successfully exe- 
cuted, tend to keep up wages,’ says Mr. AVade, ‘ may ])e esta- 
blished by comparing (he wages of confederated and uncon- 
federated operatives. Hatters, coopers, and coach-makers, for 
example, form associai.ed bodies, and their wages exceed those 
of type-founders, saddlers, carpenters, and other branches of 
industry where the workmen are not associated.’ It would 
have been more satisfactory had this been established by a 
statement of the jelative wages of each particular trade named. 
Figures would have placed the ifiatter beyond. dispute. It is 
a subject of interesting inquiry whether in those trades in which 
union appears to have been most successful, as much if not more 
is not owing to the peculiarities of the trade, as to the effect of 
a combination among the men. • 
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* But tliL* tailors afford the most strikini^ instance of the dexterity 
jivith which they have fortified their own interests against the interests 
^ ofuhe pubjie and other workpeople. Cutting out is supposed to 
involve some ,suklinie mysteries of art 3 but the chief employment in 
tailoring is well known to rci|uirc neither great skill nor bodily 
exertion. Yet the wages of a journeyman tailor in London arc 65 . a 
day, which is a much higher remuneration than is received by the 
generality of workpeople in the metropolis. The reason is, that tailors 
are closely confederated 3 and, by their perfect organization and 
discipline, they have been able to maintain their wages as high in 
JS33 as in J<SJ5, when money would only purchase two-thirds of tlie 
necessaries of life it Will purchase at present.’ 

A similar conclusion might be established by a comparison of the 
different rates of wages paiil in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Spinners 
and slubbers, for example, who arc confederated, receive higher wages 
than weavers, who are not confederated.’ — ]>. 293. 

All the elements essential to a just conclusion on this subject, 
seem not to have been present to Mr. Wade’s mind when 
writing the above. If the tailors, the spinneis, the slubbers, 
keep up a higher rate of wages, it can only be by restricting 
their numbers ; for if 50,000 tailors, for instance, can obtain 
certain wages now, it is plain that 100,000 could not obtain the 
same. Supposing, then, that they multiply at the same rate 
as other men, what do they do witli their children ? They 
clearly must send them to some employments. But all 
employments cannot send their children to other employments 
and the hands in no employment be increased. If then the 
tailors &c. kc»p up. their washes as represented, they must do it 
by throwing the burthen on other classes, and it would be im- 
possible for all classes to do the same. 

Mr. Wade is not always- in harmony with himself. 

' Besiefes the separate unioub of trades, attemi)ts have been made to 
organize a National Association, for the protection of labour, com- 
posed of rn aggregation of trades unions, and having for its sole ohjcct, 
the prevention of di reduction of wages. On the 2Hth of. Tune, 1830, a 
meeting was held at Manchester, of the various delegates from 
branches of the General Trades Association, in order to elect officers 3 
the number of twenty trades having joined the union. No trade can 
be admitted members of this association, that is not regularly organized 
and united in itself. It w^as arranged that so soon as the funds of the 
society permit, an office is to be taken, and a prjnting-press and types 
jiurchased, for the establishment^of a newspaper, and other purposes 
of the association. The contribution of each member is limited to 
one penny per week. Supposing, out of the millions of workmen in 
the United Kingdom, only one million become subscribers to the 
Union, their subscriptions, in one week, would amount to 4,166/. j in 
a year, to 216,666/.) aniiii five years, to the sum of 1,083,333/.’ 
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' Tphesc calculations will remind the reader of the various projects , 
which have been submitted for the liquidation of the national debt ; 
they are arithcmetical problems, easily solved on* paper, but in prac-# 
tice prove wholly illusive. The General Trades ^sst\phition, as might 
have been foreseen, has failed to realise the expectations o£ its • 
projectors, and though more magnificent in its pretensions, is not 
likely to rival in utility the subordinate societies.’ — p. 

The question of taxation itself, is connected with the same 
principle. The evils of taxation to this country have been, and 
still remain, immense; and thlS remark is much more appli- 
cable to indirect than to direct taxation.. A change would be 
hailed as a national blessing ; — but what class in society would 
be most benefited thereby ? — National blessings ought to be 
estimated by tlie number of people that are benefited by what 
are so called. The increased value of money, say some persons, 
lias doubled the amount of the national incunfbrances, — the 
taxes ought therefore to be reduced one half. Suppose it done, 
what class would be advantaged ? Nay, suf\)pose that taxation 
could be wholly done away with, would the labouring ))opulaliou 
be relieved ? The sums now taken from the tax-payers other 
than the working-classes, are as much laid out on labour of some 
kind, as they would be if left with the owners ; the quarrel there- 
fore with that taxation, rests with the owners and not with the 
working-classes. And with respect to that taxation which is 
levied, or supposed to be levied, on the working classes, — the pro- 
portion between their numbers and the demand will settle the 
amount of their wages, in defiance of taxes^bein^ cither laid on 
or taken off. A certain period will be neccss*ary lor* any required 
alteration to take place in ; and therefore the taking off a tax 
will be temporarily favourable to the working classes, — that is 
to say, during the time necessary to enable the mastery to pull 
down the wages in proportion. And the laying on a tax will 
by the same rule be temporarily disadvantageous to them ; and 
the disadvantage from this last will be comparatively greater 
than the advantage from the contrary, in consequence of the 
greater power of the masters. But this will be all. 

From every twenty shillings that the working man earns, say 
Mr. Cobbett and his disciples, ten shillings are taken in the shape 
of taxation. If the taxes were done away with, w hat would then 
be the result ? The value of the twenty would have increased 
two-fold ; twenty shillings in wageff would then be equal to 
forty previously. How long would the labourer continue to 
receive that sum ; and, if a reduction took ])lacc, at what point 
would it stop? Supply and demand regulate the value of every 
thing. In the preamble* fo the cclebrat«l Statute of Labourers, 
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it was declared, that in consequence of pestilence, servants had 
Remanded 'double or treble’ wages. In 1824, it was proved in 
< evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, that 
the wages of .vl'savers had fallen, in 32 years, from 36s. to 5s. 6d . ; 
corn having in the meanwhile risen from 39s. to 6‘2s. The result 
of an entire repeal of taxation would then have been to make 
the five and sixpence of the weavers equal to eleven shillings 
of previous jiayincnts. Would the weavers have continued to 
receive this five and sixpence, the purchasing power of whicli 
would have been thus donbledf in the face of thousands out 
of employment, and (equally conscious of the change? Would 
not active competition have been immediately set up by those 
who were out of employment, to the certain reduction of those 
who w'ere employed ? It is well observed by Mr. Wade, that the 
‘ rate of wages is determined by the unemployed, not employed, 
workmen in proof of which he offers the following remarks. 

' Suppose, in a body of 1,000 workmen there are fifty e([ually good 
■with the rest, wdio ca‘anot find employment j in this instance, the rale 
of wages will not be determined by the 950 employed, but by the fifty 
unemployed. As a matter of course, masters will employ those whom 
they can hire at the lowest wages ; if the fifty unemployed offer to 
v\ork for 20,v. in lieu of 25 a,, they wdll dist harge that number of their 
present workmen to make room for them. But the surplus of labour 
continuing undiminished, and the workmen discliarged urged probably 
by the same necessities as their unemployed predecessors, they, too, 
will be compelled to otfer themselves at 2()a. per week, and thereby 
supplant fifty more of their employed fellow-workmen. In this manner 
the reduction o^, wages will extend through the entire trade j the 
trilling reduiufancy of fifty workmen, like a trifling excess of commo- 
dities in the market, reducing the wages of the entire body of operatives.’ 

'But tills |)rinciplo operates more imperatively on workmen or 
dealers in libour, than on dealers in commodilies. If the market is 
overstocked with commodities, the owners may withdraw them — keep 
them in bond, or store them in warehouses, till the demand incrcubes : 
but the w/)rkmaii too often has no such alternative j he cannot with- 
hold his labour from the market — he guist forthwitli tvthcr work or 
starve, and is thus compelled to take the w'agcs he can get, however 
inadequate to his wants.’ 

' W’e have thus arrived at two truths of great importance : first, that 
wages depend on tlie .greater or less competition for employment ; 
and secondly, that it is not the employed, but the unemployed work* 
men, who fix the price of labour. The con nex^ion of these tvro pro. 
positioiHs with the increase o^'popuIation» may be* easily demonstrated.’ 

—\h 211 .. 

It must not be forgotten tliat, in the case which has been 
supposed, the masters would have been quite as cognizant of 
the facts as the men, i^nd would have Wen quite prepared to 
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takeb ad vantage of the circumstances. If the poor weaver could ^ 
exist upon 5^. 6W. before, he would have been as able to exist 
upon 2s, 9(L afterwards, and to that point would the state* oV# 
the population have brought him, unless llie.pnii(!y^le of compe- 
tition could have been entirely destroyed. • * 

Mr. Wade contends, tliat the agricultural labourer does not 
|)iiy 10s. per annum in taxes. 

^ If, however, lie contrihuted ten tiiue.s ten shillings in tax, and 
the whole amount was at once ropiN'ded, it would not hotter his lot, 
provided his labour was redundant in the market. The trutli of 
this is incontestable. It results from the prinaiple before explained ; 
namely, that wages arc not determined by the employed, hut the com- 
petition of the unemployed, who, rather than starve, will accept any 
wages on which they can barely sulisist. While the labour market is 
overstocked, if a tax on any article of consuin])tion be repealed, the 
remissicni is speedily followed by an ecpiivalent redi^cMon in wages, 
because the remission has left a surplus beyond the means of tl)at 
hare snl)sistcncc for which the nnoin))loyi'd laly)nrer v. ill submit to 
>vork, so long as his iiidnslry is rednnilaiit : his wages in consequence 
heeoinc minus the iii\ repealed.’ — p. 221. 

^'’his is sound reasoning, and well worlli tlie attention of 
those to whom it is addressed. It must be obvious ibtm, tliat 
the repeal of taxation alone could not permanently benefit the 
labouring po])uIation, 

There are three pro])Ositu)U.s of great importance to the |)eo|>Ie. 
1'he first is, that, on the value of their labour depends their 
])bysical condition. The second, that a pbysicalljr impoverished 
people are always a morally ami politically degraded one. The 
third, that it is all-iniporlant that they should understand that 
the melioration of llieir intellectual and moral, must keep pace 
with that of their physical state, or tTicir political enifincipatioii 
will remain doubtful, and, if it could be obtained, would be 
insecaire. Suppose a country fair and prosperous. If the 
population of such a country were to increase in a greiftcr ratio, 
than the means of subsistence and the piovision for instruction, 
tlio liberty and prosperity of tliat country would sink. A 
pernicious proverb has long been current among the people, an 
idle belief in which has been fostered by ignorance; — that 
‘ God never sends mouths but he sends meat,' Is it (rue ? is 
not every lane full of people, who have more mouths than meat? 
Tlie blunder is bttsed on the assumption, that because on Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island, he and his man Friday could produce twice • 
as much food as one of them by himself, theridbre 20,000 jieople 
could produce twice as much food as 10,000. And if the com- 
munication with other cfnintrics was ev|!r so free, there would 
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still be the trouble of fetching; which will always make a, dif- 
ficulty. Hence in any possible circumstances of freedom, some 
difficulty will begin to arise on an increase of numbers ; or the 
twenty thousand will not find food as easily as the ten. 

Mr. Wade concludes his work with a long disquisition on 
political philosophy, in which, under various heads, especially 
that of education, will be found remarks worthy the attentioir 
of all classes. Indeed the tail-piece of the title describes the 
body of the work. Much more may be said in its favour as a 
‘ Popular exposition of the economical and political principles 
which have influenced the past and present condition of the 
industrious orders,’ than as a ‘ History of the Middle and 
Working Classes.’ The latter is a misnomer. 

Of the two great questions which at present agitate the 
public mind. Poor-laws and National Education, Mr. Wade 
is the supporter of both. On the latter subject few indeed will 
differ with him, ex'cept those who conceive their interests to be 
most secure amid^ popular ignorance. Mr. Wade properly 
notices sports and pastimes as a part of popular education. 
To teach a man how to get money, without at the same time 
teaching him how to spend it so as to secure the greatest 
possible amount of comtort, is leaving a most important part 
of the duty undone. With this view such provision ought to 
be made for the comfort and accommodation of the industrious 
classes during their hours of leisure, as would tend to the 
formation and confirmation of habits conducive to general good. 
More money is spent in educating the rich in the means of 
passing their leisure hours not only agreeably and beneficially 
but also in a manner calculated to attract, than is devoted to 
their instruction on subjects of social duty. And this is con- 
sidered essential to their* success in life. No provision or 
preparation is deemed necessary, however, for the recreation 
and improvement of the working classes during those few 
halcyon 'inoments when the yoke of labour is unloosed from 
their necks. It is well remarked by Mr. Wade thdt 

' An allotment of land in each parish on tlic plan proposed by Mr. 
Slaney, for papular exercises, would be favourable to public health and 
morals. A revival of some of the old sports and pastimes would be an 
improvement in national manners ; ancl the attractions of cards, dice, 
opium-eating, and dram-drinking, be beneficially exchanged for the 
more wholesome recreation of former ages. Worde practices,’^ Stow 
remarks, it is to be feared have succeeded the more oj)en pastimes of 
the elder time.”— p. 509. 

On the subject of poor-laws considerable difference of opi- 
nion prevails. Mr. W?de advocates their continuance ; and. 
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aftfir discussing some of the more important objections to their* 
continuance, he makes the following observy.tions. ^ 

^ In conclusion I shall remark, that though itj’s u^iiikcly ^^the poor 
will ever cease out of the land,” yet a large portfon of existing* 
pauperism might have assuredly been averted by better habits in the 
jjeople and more wisdom in the classes immediately above them. 
TIic pool are not wholly to blame for their vices. Witliout instruction 
in the principles which influence their condition, without cxamjdes of 
economy, order, and forethought in their early years, they have not 
an op[)ortunity to become in after life any thing more than children in 
understanding, and it not unfrequcntly hapjxins that the most kind 
and generous hearts among them are those least gifted with the 
saving virtues by which the miseries of future penury and want may 
be avoided. They are the orphans of society, to whom every indul- 
gence compatible with their own welfare should be extended. If they 
have been ignorant of their duties, the rich have.neglected theirs. 
How can it be supposed the labouring man, doomed to unceasing 
toil, can discover those hidden causes of poverty which for tliousands 
of years escaped even the scrutiny of the philosojiher. it is not 
parish ofliccrs, clergymen, and magistrates only to whom tlie weal of 
(he poor ouglit to be confided j upon cveiy employer of workpeojde 
i? imposed a solemn duty next to that ho owes his own family, to learn 
himself and explain to (hose dependent upon him, the origin of social 
distress arising from bad habits, excess of population, changes of the 
seasons, and periodical vicissitudes in trade. Jt is only in this manner 
jiojmlar education can be made universal, and knowledge really useful 
ilisseminated through the community/ — p. 407. 


Art. XV.— 1. The Colonies: treating of their Value generally — Of the 
Ionian Islands m parlicnlar ; the Importance of the iatler in (f ar 
(Did Commerce — as regards Iiussian Policy — their Finances — why 
an Expense to Great Britain — Detailed Proofs that they ought not 
to he so — Turkish Government — Battle if Navarino — AH Pacha — 
Sir Thmnas Maitland — Strictures on the Administration of Sir 
Frederick Adam, Jly Colonel Chailes James Najiier, ('.Ik — 
Lobdon \ Boone. 8vo. pp, G08. 183'3. 

2. Turkey and Us Resources, By D. Urijuhart, Esq. — London 5 
Saunders and Otley. 8vo. pp. 328. lo33. 

AT the peace of,1814, the French bi^acuated Corfu, the sole 
member of'the former ' Septiiisufer Ucpublic ’ that remained 
under their control. The Seven Islands with their dependencies' 
were placed under the exclusive protection of the King of 
England, and called * the United States of the Ionian Islands 
a more rational title than that of the Sei^en Islands, which might 
as justly have been Termed the Eight* Islands, Calamo in size 
VOL, XIX.— IFcs/w/^.s7er Review. 2 k 
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'nearly equalling Paxo. For this Union, Sir Thomas Maitland 
up a ‘ ConstiUilion.’ The comparison of the title with itS' 
provisions, might lead to a charitable supposition that Sir Thomas 
‘meant to exercise the islands in his Constitution as in a break, 
really pulling after them nothing but noisy vvheel^, but 
Jianiessed and trotting out, as if they were actually drawing 
some iiseful load. The giievance is, that this breaking in has 
been now continued lor lifleen years. The first step for 
the Ionian jKople and the pioh'cling sovmeign, would bo to 
mend this ‘ C'onstitulion or as was said of Pope, ‘ it would he 
better to make a new bne.’ 

The nature of the sham caniage thus paraded, and the real 
collars, reins and traces put upon the horses, may be collected 
from the draught of the Ionian Constitution oixlered by the 
House of Commons to be printed in 1818* 

Article IX. of the Constitution, Chapter I. ‘ The Legislative 
Assembly shall be fleeted in manner and form hereinafter laid 
down, from the body of the noble electors.’ X. ‘ The Sena^ 
tors shall bo elected out of the ))ody of the Legislative Assem- 
bly.’ XI. 'The judicial aufhority shall be selected by the Se- 
nate.' And now for the qnalilieation of all this eiectioii and se- 
lection ; the salt that is to be thiown into the negus to hinder 
it from bc'ing too good. 

By Article 3rd Chap. TIL‘‘ The most nol)lu the forty Members 
of the Legislative Assembly shall be composed of eleven integral 
Members, and twenty-nine to be elected.' Article 4ili. ‘ I’he 
eleven integrarMen'ibers sliall, in the instanct' of Parliament 
dying a natural death, consist of the President ami Members of 
the old Senate, of the four Regents of the grout islands during 
the late liament, and of one of tlie R(*gents of the smaller 
islands*’ [in rotation.] That is to say, tire nucleus of the |)opular 
representation shall lie eleven ex-])lacemen, as will be jiresently 
shown. Tkn next Artiidc provides that ' in the instance of a 
dissolution of I^irliainent, [that is, in the improlKible suppo- 
sition of such a l^l|■lianlent being midutiful to the Lord High 
Commissioner], the last five, shall he five of the late Legislative 
Assembly to lie named bv His Excellency the Lord High Com- 
missioner,’ the same thing being thus done in a iUore barefaced 
manner. The other twenty-nine members , are elected by the 
Synclita* or freeholders ; — Worn payers of 1,000 fraiKJs direct 
contribution? No. From any other definite class? No. Bui thus; 
— Article 8fh. 'The election by the synclilac shall made op a 
double list, formed and transmitted to them to vote on, iiiinaniiei' 
following. This double Hst shall bi3 made l>y the Members of ibc 
new Primary Council,’ [our ‘ friends], and in thejnstance 
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of iParliament dying a natural death, its functions upon this head 
•shall commence six months antecedent to the death of tlje 
Parliament. Article 9th. ^ On the double lists^b^ing completed, 
the President of the Council shall transmit a copy of the saic^ 
lists, signed by liimself, to the Most Illustrious the Regents of 
the different islands, so as to arrive at the island to which they 
may belong, at least fourteen days antecedent to the death of the 
Parliament, and upon these lists the Regent of the island shall 
l^roceed.’ 

After much more about the double list^' in the event of disso- 
lution, delay, &-c,, the reader will naturally ask (for it is no where 
stated by the Ionian Lycurgus) what is a double list. The 
three large islands contribute seven a-piece to ‘ the twenty- 
nine.* In that case a ' double list * is fourteen names sent 
to each, out of which the synclitee may chuse»the seven that 
they prefer. Double dealing indeed, — and such representatives 
had need to be enlisted by the bounty of high monthly pay. 
Article I8th. * The organization of the syncIiUe or noble 
electors of these states, as declared in the constitution of 1803,’ 
[there had been u carriage before the ' Break*] ‘ shall be main- 
tained and confirmed, save and except as it may be changed or 
ameliorated by any law passed in regard to it.* Why not have 
said ‘ Exceptis excipiendhT Accordingly, the grievance of feudal 
tyranny among the lonians and the efficacy of the ballot for 
baffling intimidation being two trueisms. Sir Thomas Maitland, as 
according to Colonel Kapierhe used to tell theyou^hfiilJohn BulLs, 

‘ abolished the ballot to give bohlness to tlie Oreek character.* 
The reader will learn with pleasure that this corvee upon 
the peasants, of attending to chrjse their favourite half of 
each double list, is mercifully inflicted upon a few only ; for 
Colonel Napier assures us that ‘ in Cefalonia there are about 
GOO synclitm, of which number only 320 have ever begii brouglrt 
to vote since the abolition of the ballot ; and until the ballot is 
restored very few of the electors will give their votes.’ The 
fewer the better ; why should working men be marched over 
high mountains to ratify the government appointment of sham 
representatives, offering a choice of seven tuit of fourteen, when 
one half may be designedly obnoxious, so as to make the 
remainder identicaUwith nomination J 

Th^ reluctance of the poor peasants to take a long walk in . 
order to bear a subordinate part in this scandalous mummery is 
thus provided against. ‘ Should a case occur, under any cir- 
cumstances, where, aftgr due public notice has been given, the 
meeting of the synebta? does not amoi|lit to the l(*gal number 
required, viz. one half, the Most Illustrious ilie Regent will 

• • • 2 K 2 
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lx)i;thwlth adjourn the said meeting, and give a fresh public 
notice of a njew meeting of the synclitoe to be held three days ‘ 
afterwards ; arul^f at such second meeting, the number of the 
felectoQ S again does not amount to the legal number, in such 
event the Regent shall forthwith put a close to such second 
meeting, and transmit to His Highness the President of the 
Senate, without the smallest delay, the double lists originally 
transmitted to the Regent by the President of the Primary 
Council, and the Senate shall proceed within two days after the 
receipt of such double rlists to select, out of the lists so sent up, 
the member or members to be nominated for the Legislative 
Assembly — Article 24. 

From off this Legislative Assembly is skimmed the Senate. 
Article 2nd, Chap. 11. ^The Most Illustrious the Senators shall 
be elected by the Members, and out of the body, of the Legis- 
lative Assembly ;* — one for each of the four larger islands, one 
for the three smaller conjoined. Article 6th. ‘ In the event of a 
negative from his Excellency the Lord High Commissioner, the 
election shall fall to the ground/ Article 7th. ' On a new 
election taking place ’ [in the same way] * it shall again be 
transmitted to his Excellency the Lord High Commissioner for 
his approbation or negative, and in the event of his Excellency 
the Lord High Commissioner again sending down to the 
Legislative his negative, he shall transmit within twenty-four 
liours the names of two members of the Legislative Assembly, 
belonging to the island or islands for which the election is to 
take place, when the Legislative Assembly shall elect by a 
majority of votes, one of the said two Members, and this election 
shall be fipal.' Final enough! — but why not at once let the 
Lord High Commissioner chuse the Senators from the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly ? Surely in this skimming he is 
made to play the part of a wooden spoon. His Highness the 
President only lasts half the Quinquennial Parliapient, but he 
may be reappointed for the other half by the Viceroy over him, 
the Lord High Commissioner. 

Now that the Senate is created, it remains to see what it is 
meant to do. Chap*. II. Section 3rd, Article 2nd. 'The ini- 
tiative in the Senate shall be vested alone in his Highness the 
President. * But each Ser^ator* shall be permitted verbally, and 
once only in the same session bf Parliament, to propose to the 
Senate any project on any subject, with the view that his 
Highness the President may submit the same project to be dis- 
cussed by the Senate/ Leave to suggest something in an 
Assembly of 6, once ir each session, iir short commons conl- 
pared with our lengthy 658 ; but even this mouthful is snatched 
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away by the next Article. 'In the event of liis Highness tliT; 

^ President declining to submit ihe said project to the Senate, flic 
Senator in that case, who originally proposed ii;, rhay subniit^t 
in writing, &c., &c., and the proposition shall fce*transmit^ed by 
his Highness to his Excellency, and if disapproved of by his 
Excellency it shall fall to the ground.’ 

After watching this play of je j^roposc from his Highness and 
je refuse from his Excellency, the next is to look over the round 
game of Messieurs les quaraute — qui ont de V esprit comme qualre, 

' Although from the moment of the meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly there is no distinction in the powers and authority of 
the integral Members thereof and those elected by the different 
islands, yet the power of issuing mandates in all cases that znay 
occur hereafter, of vacancies of every kind (though not herein 
before mentioned) in the legislative body, and, of making the 
double lists for the elections, shall be exclusively and in every 
instance, vested in the eleven integral Alembers, being the 
l^riniary Council, through the medium of their President.’ — 
Chap. III. Section 2nd, Article 15th. 

And the next ; ‘ On all occasions of importance and emer- 
gency in which the legislative body may wish to hold personal 
conference with the Senate, or with his Excellency, &c., or vice 
versa, the Committee of the said Legislative Assembly for con- 
ducting such conference shall uniformly consist of such Primary 
Council.’ 

Article 8th. ' The Senate shall possess the right to name 
its own ministerial officers, with the exception as shall be 
hereinafter stated, and shall divide itself into three departments 
viz. first General; second Political; third Finance.’ 

Article 9th. ‘The first departmeht shall consist (Jfjiis High- 
ness the President and one of the said Members To each 

of these departments shall be attached a Secretary The 

appointment of the Secretary in the (leneral Uepartment is 
reserved forHhe nomination of his Excellency. The Lord High 
Commissioner and such Secretary may be either a natural born 
British or Ionian subject.’ 

Article lOth. ' The General Department shall regulate all 
the necessary and minute details relative to the general admin- 
istration of the go^vernment, aiKl those which " may demand 
immediate exedition.” Nor shall ai^.act of the Senate be held^ 
valid, unless the proceeding be signed by &c. and the Secretary* 
of the General Department.’ 

Who is the wire, gilt with 800/. a year, by which the Lord 
High Commissioner pufls the ' Most Iliustrious’ puppets ? But 
it were endless to affatomize the political frame of this seven 
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Headed Ionian hydra, that never bites nor barks, but is alwafys 

sYk^*am)\ving. 

Such was th^ machinery prepared for Ionian Legislation. 
Though unskilful from its impudent bareness of fraud, it was 
perfectly fit for doing much evil, and tlie review of the last eight 
years which Colonel Napier’s work afibrds, shows how efiectually 
it has been done. The whole may be thus shortly stated. It is 
necessary (o take the revenue by an average; because the olive 
crop being only in alternate years, the juoduce of the taxes 
vanes accordingly. This peculiarity of olive trees has been 
engrafted upon the parliament; as they fruit, so the parliament 
legislates, only every second year ; the salaries however of the 
members, bloom like orange flowers, shedding an undiminished 
fragrance over their year of retirement. 

tinder the government of Sir Thomas Maitland, the reveinie 
of the Ionian islands averaged 104,000/., the expenditure 
87,420/. 

Under Sir Frederick Adam, the revenue rose to 140,000/. from 
the stimulus given by the Turkish ravages iu the Morca to the 
sale of the currants of tlio Islands, whu h in (’ephalonia ad- 
vanced in produce from four to eleven millions of lbs., and in 
price from tliirteen to 100 dollars the thousand pounds weight. 
Sir Frederick found on his appointment, savings in the Trea- 
sury to the amount of 130,000/, which with the surplus of his 
revenue over that of Sir Thomas, allowed as an excess of annual 
expendiiurtj 68^830/. The increase of revenue was mainly from 
Cefalonia, Zante, and Ithaca, the currant islands. The question 
is, was this money spent on wrong, and withheld from right 
objects / 

6*th Art, ' 3rd Sect. 7tirChap. ' The general constitutional 
rule to be observed, although it may not be possible to adhere 
strictly t<) the same, simll be, that each island has a right to 
incur extra expenditure, in proportion to the surplus of revenue 
paid iu by it to the general treasury, after the expense of the 
civil list for such island is defrayed.’ The report of Colonel 
Napier, who enters into minute and verified details, shows that 
during the whole of his government, next to nothing was allowed 
to Cefalonia out of the general fund which she had so largely 
augmented. The prominent wants of Cefalonia on Colonel 
NapieFs assumption of its government, are thus'’stated by him. . 

^th. * The soldiers were miserably lodged, yet at a great expense to 
the public. 5th. The want of roads cut off the communication be- 
tween the several districts of the island. ^ 

6th. There was no marl^et place in either Argostoll or Lixuri (the 
two capitals), 
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'Jlh. A prison wanted^ thoso exib.ting being unsafe and horrible— • 
cxj)ected to fall every time (here was an earllnjuake. Hlb. Jlie town 
•in want of a (juay, the sea line being shelving/ liUby, luul iinheiflthy. 
loth. The marsh near Argosloli re(juiring to be lil^e^l iij) and turned 
into euUivation ) also the marsh of Livadi/ • * 

Was not Ibis clearly an unfair di.stribulion ol entiiisted 
funds ? Were such injustice detected in the inainn',(Mnenl oi a 
set of alms-houses, would it not excite a clamour, and is it of 
less importance in the government of a federation, of what 
ought to be independent republics? Is ahiindred v\eight ofpoison 
less deleterious than an ounce ? Having ifeen that an undue pro- 
jiortion of the general revenue was expended on Coifu, it re- 
mains to be considered how it was, and liovv it might liave been 
expended? 15^,000/. went in fortifications, to make Corfu, 
which was already too strong for our fleet ever, to take it IVoni 
the French, strong enough fur theirs not to take it fiom us. 
Corfu, ‘ the key of the Adriatic,’ hut since tjie ruin of Venice, as 
Colonel Napier wi ll expresses it, * the key ol* an (‘mj>ty box.’ 
On this sidijecl, tSir 'llionias Maitland’s words are stated to 
Jiavc been ; — 

ril just do a little as wo can afford it ; hut I'll he d d if those 

ordnance cocks bhall have mucli to say to these forliliealiuus ^ they’d 
just ruin us!” 

20,000/. went for another palace, which Lord Nugent is suiil 
to have declined living in, on account of malaria. 

Colonel Napier’s piaise of the late Lord •Guilford is just, and 
ought to he doubly valimble as coming from the pen of an 
active soldier; for Lord Guilfoid openly avowed the doctrine of 
‘ cedant uriiia togm.’ lie had heeti laying (he fowndations of 
his college, not with a silver trowel and a gala day, Infl by years 
employed in training men fitted to conduct it. By the Greek 
revolution he saw the lime wlien his long pre|)aratiT3ns would 
become usetul, put off to a period which he could hardly hope 
to reach ; — and his remark on an intended professor slain among 
‘ the sacred hand ’ at the fruitless battle of Dragesclian, sa- 
voured little of warlike ardour, — oOO/.^w^urth of my theology 
carried off by a cannon balL” A desci i|)tion of his academical 
dress, sandals, cowl and fillet,, was given at a London pa*rty, 
and denied by aifridfid, to whom Jhe project of the Oiiiveisity had 
been endeared by witnessing the 7-eal which the first announce- 
ment of it had excited in Ithaca. The supposed hoax was 
told to Lord Guilford by his officious defender, Hut thank 
heaven, it is all iust as^they describe said lie. Never was 
a spot calculated liko Ithaca for an eastern Iona, or to speak 
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less roniiintically, a reformed Cambridge. There could liave 
been no Newmarket — non esl aptus vquis llhacce locus j — there 
'ilould haVe been no Castle Knd. The innocence of the women 
^TX’oidd have becn^ cqilalled only by the cordiality of the men. 
On the first announcement of the scheme everyljody subscribed, 
— those who had not dollars, in materials, timber, stones, and 
lime. The hospitable Regent Count Vretto, made the Carlton 
House in which he was entertaining " the Chancellor of the 
Ionian University,’ echo to his exclamation of Sia stabilito il 
Collegio, ed io inuojo contento!” Ithaca w^as the best possible 
spot of assembly for Students, w'ho would have come by water 
from every part of Greece. Hxit diis aider visum ; Lord Guil- 
ford' and his choice of a spot were laughed at, with a ton dc 
gnrnison far different from the manner in which Colonel Napier 
speaks of him. ^ 

The Government of the Ionian Islands would be deservedly 
a discredit to the J^nglish people, if the public hitherto had 
possessed such information on the subject as this work affords ; 
information which nothing but the size of the volume and the 
minuteness of its details can prevent from rapidly spreading. 
Our mismanagement of tlie Ionian islands has militated against 
our popularity in enfranchised Greece. It has gratified by con- 
trast the vanity of the French, whose conduct in the Levant has 
done them honour ; and it has favoured the success of Russian 
intrigues. Now that tlic charge has been made by an eye-w'itncss 
and a prominent actor, and substantiated by evidence descending 
into theminuteVit iteinsi surely the attention of the public will 
be roused, and the wrongs of these islands find a voice even in 
the busy debates of the next Session. Let not the weakness of 
the sufferers produce inthfference to their just complaints. 
They can come before the British public only through the medium 
of a publication in London ; throughout the Ionian islands no- 
thing but‘the government press at Corfu is allowed. Is the mis- 
management of 190,000 of our fellow-subjects a4rifle ? If it 
is pleaded that they are not lieges of the King of England, does 
not the ])eculiarity of their dependence aggravate in the eyes of 
Europe the disgrace of the misgovernment ? England is con- 
victed of having been the dishonest guardian of an infant 
reptiblic, committed to her as, a flattering if not a profitable 
trust, by the confidence of Eprope. Hitherto she nas been 
ignomnt of the combined oppression and peculation carried on 
in her name. After this publication, can such an excuse be any 
longer advanced ? A keen sense of the disapprobation, which to 
the zealous and the deserving is injury, fnay have stimulated the 
accuser ; — but cap motives invalidate facts ? Far from tending 
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to Uackcn the system condemned, the injudicious personalities^ 
of this appeal in many places are calculated to make the reader 
either take it cum grano salts, or attribute to individual rulers^ 
much that was the natural result of a conkiva^itij for govern- 
ment, fabricated with a view to fraud, and clumsy even in^hat • 
machinery. As an expose of the Ionian islands, and a precedent 
for further exposures of colonial abuses by those whose local 
knowledge enables them to render this great service to their 
country. Colonel Napier’s work is invaluable. The diminution 
of jobbing at home has often a tendency to increase it abroad. 
The fox’s fleas took refuge on the bunch#of wool in his mouth; 
and as the comfortless waters of advancing reform chase the 
vermin forwards, they will be apt to emigrate to any insular, 
warm and woollen appointments. The Ionian islands are 
placed in a peculiarly disadvantageous position. They are called 
independent, and therefore their accounts have Ifben considered 
not demandable by members of Parliament ; but as Colonel 
Napier expresses it at the close of his P/th Chapter, * They 
must pay the annual expenseof maintaining 3,000 troops by the 
Treaty of Paris, and neglecting to do this, are bankrupt, and 
must show their accounts.’ Little however has this independence 
prevented the Colonial Office filling up the appointments which 
the Ionian Constitution gives to the Lord High Commissioner. 
Considering that nothing is allowed to be printed except by the 
central government press at Corfu, Sir Frederick Adam having 
forbidden even the official lithographic press which Colonel 
Napier requested for Argostoli ; — that .thq Ionian government 
claims immunity from the inquirers of the United Parliament, 
and that its own " Pailiament ’ is what it has been shown to be ; — 
there exists a trinoda nccessitas foroiy* protection not^continuing 
to be a curse to them and a disgrace to us. May tl^e change 
fioin a military to a civil Lord lligh Commissioner prove but 
the prelude to yet more important amendments ! In.our other 
Colonies, oukof 572,000/. a saving has been effected of nearly 
two-fifths ; 134,000/. immediate, and 90,000/. perspective. In 
the Ionian Islands, as much by Colonel Napier’s showing might, 
and to prove the consistency of ministerial retrenchment, 
ought to be reduced. 

Of the three first chapters, the first seems to have been pre- 
fixed mainly in ordfir to justify the ijiisnomer of the book’s too 
general title; the second and third arer occupied in arguing that. 
It would be impolitic and unjust to give up the Ionian Islands. 
There is so little appearance of such an intention on the part 
of the government, thart there is no need for occupying more 
room on this part of 4he subject* • 
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Of Mr. Urquhart'ii work the principal objects seem to to 
demonstrate the superiority of cliiect over indirect taxation a 
^truth ))ecujiarly vi^iible in Turkey, where it alone initij»atcs so 
many abuses^ iiileiestinj^ in England, where its advocates 
• have of late been gaining ground ; — and to recommend municipal 
oiganiziitioii rather than an over centralized government, — a 
doctrine ap))licablo to infant Greece, and highly needed by its 
Bavarian kingling. in the course of inculcating these principles 
he gives his readers much new and unexpected information on 
Turkey ; leaving theiii often with the impression that his para- 
doxes are pleasing truths; for it was painful to believe that the 
emancipation of one nation could be accomplished only by the 
ruin of another, and that the same success which achieved for 
Greece the reward of heroism, ))repared for Russia the vvagCvS of 
perfidy. Now that the struggle is closed, there is no longer any 
temptation, as* there never was any necessity, in advocating the 
emancipation of Greece, to confound all Turkish provincial 
institutions with the governinont of the Porte itself. Witli 
what will appear to many readers a similaily ug4*eeablo paradiix, 
Mr. Urrjuhart in makina a favourable estimato of the Turkish 
character, proportionably diniimshes the aiiKUint of moral coi- 
rujition which their dominion has produced in the Greeks. 

Philhellenists have hitherto employed too much iht^ argumcfiluNt 
ad misvricordiam, siuiendering for the Greeks tlieir title to 
esteem, and only claiming on behalf of their clients compassion. 

Mr. Urqiihart on the contrary says, — 

^ Under an oppression, wliieh has been considered in Europe as 
degrading ns it is lawless, the condition of the Rayas seems gradually 
to have improved. The (ireeks, when a sovereign ])Cople, liatl entirely 
lost the spirit of enterprise and of commerce j as slaves they have 

recovered^ fiiat spirit ‘. . . Under (he Eastern Empire negleeled 

literature had taken refuge in (he libraries of CfMistantiiio|)le and the 
cloisters of Alhos ; now every ^ illagc of ancient and modern (irccec has 
its school.*' Instead of the good imalilies of the people being lost by 
the oppression they have suffered, oppression has |)urifi«l iiiul renewed 
the national character.’ — p. 22. 

The best qualities of the Giccks were formed by the neces- 
sity of combining in municipalitic.s unmolested in their func- 
tions by any clashing local authorities; which cheerfully satis- 
fying the demands of their oppressor, kept at a distance his 
rapacious ferocity. * » , ^ • 

' The collection of tribute led to the uniform establishment of the 
municipal bodies throughout the country, wherever it submitted un- 
conditionally. The same could not he said of districts that had made 
terms ; for there some ch[ef would retain His uutUurity-^soiuc former 
system pf administration would linger/'<«>**p* 20* 
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Oaeof the most interesting portions of Mr. Urquhart's work ^ 
is the part describing the Southern portion of Pelion, which 
stretches into a rocky anil barren promontory, hirI ^tnrningvto, 
the west encircles two thirds of the Gulph of and teiiui- 

nates in the headland of Trichery. 

Civilization and suffering are claims fur dclivcrancoj paia- 
niount to mere contiguity; but enfranchised Greece should, 
for even geographical reasons, have possessed a promunfury 
which laiidlocks the gulph and harbour of Volo, Hanks ecjually 
Euboea and the northern Sporades, and would have finished 
the broken angle of her north-eastern ©xtremily. Her final 
boundary was certainly a great improvement upon llie former, 
which crossing diagonally from the straits of Lepanto to Zeitoun, 
left Euboea, which lay like a club by the side of Eastern Greece, 
to be seized at its big end from volo; and balancing a treo- 
graphical error on the East by a moral outiagif on the West, 
excluded from freedom Agrafa, Missolonghi, Aspropoiamos, the 
most hallowed scenes of the struggle, the inosl heroic tribes of 
the combatants, a territory pointed out by nature to double the 
meagre triangle which was called Greece, and reckoning among 
100,000 inhabitants not more than 3,000 Turks. Still if Greece 
is to form a European kingdom. Thessaly must be included. A 
federation of Cantons may be at first a more nucleus, and have 
a thousand rough but distinct threads (like the Orisons or the 
twenty-four townshi])s of Pelion) gradually wrapped round it, 
and though augmented in size may remain the same in con- 
sistency, teres atque rotundas, Hut a inoparchy is not likely 
thus peaceably to extend itself, and this is another reason why 
Greece should be federative, and consequently republican. 
The new Greek state must be progressive; as Tj^irkcy, the 
party-wall against Russia, decays, the enfranchised Greeks must 
.still extend their bulwarks, not merely to exclude barl)arism, 
but to store wealth and knowledge for circulation as vw:;ll as en- 
joyment. « 

On the propriety of the allied powers appointing a ruler over 
Greece,— and that not a prince sovereign as Leoi)old was to have 
been, but a real king, and him Otho, — Mr. Urauhart, imitating 
a parliamentary practice, votes on one side and argues on the 
other. Of the long struggling, victorious, and enfranchised 
Greeks, Mr. Urquhffrt says, ^ ^ 

' Their aspirations were to be included in the European family ; ' 
and not only as a bond of that union, and to put an end to internal 
broils, but also as a national honour, they sought to be governed by a 
prince belonging to some? royal house. has been said, and truly 
said; that the habits^ tlve dispositions; and4hc topography of Greece; 
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were esscntiiilly republican j but it is the republicanism of village 
autonomies, too weak to stand alone and rc(iuiring the support of a 
ceylral authority.’— ^p. ^1^3, 

* t ^ 

The Euro’pean family has long retained Switzerland as a 
favoured member even while surrounded on all sides by despotic 
states. Why must it repudiate republican Greece so much 
better adapted for neutrality, and bordered only by the least 
interfering of powers ? The Greeks, if desiring a sovereign, 
would in the absence of native princes naturally seek one in 
some royal house ; but that they should prefer an attempt at 
monarchy to a federation of already existing republics, merely 
for the pride of being called the people of any royally connected 
individual, supposes incredible silliness. It was a strange equi- 
valent, because they had invited a man of mature age, of tried 
prudence, of external gifts, to send tlieiii a youth necessarily 
unknow^n, and whose extreme contrast to Leopold makes a 
comparison indelicfate towards the former. Because Greece 
desired thus to secure the protection of ' the Island Queen,’ 
did it follow that she would be benefited by that of Bavaria ? 
and must not the framers of the recent league between the two 
countries have drawn their geogra])hical notions from Shak- 
speare’s ‘sea coast of Bohemia?’ Might not a federation of 
Hellenic Cantons have found the support of a central authority 
in a President? The Grisons were surely ‘village autonomies.’ 
And though all men above sixteen voted in their countless 
communes, they remained thoroughly independent from the 
16th to the end of the 18th century, when they amicably 
joined the federation of their Swiss neighbours. Mr. Urquhart 
says at the bottom of p. 254, — 

‘ The 'Municipalities of Greece may be Icioked on as little rcj)ub- 
lics, which are the object of more than rcimbliean attachment willi 
the people, but which arc destitute of republican turbulence.' 

after he had stated ten pages before, 

‘ It is the peojde alone who will heartily support King Otho j 
but only on the condition of his preserving to them their local muni- 
cipalities.’ 

Is the king then . mean| only to preserve these ‘ little repub- 
lics V Is he likely to do it ? and at what cost ? Mr. Urquhart 
says, p. 275, 

* The legal revenue of the countries and islands constituting the 
Greek state amounted tOi446j25S/. a sum &rtainly ample for the ex« 
penditure at presept,’ " • 
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And in p. 277, 

*'The debt will thus amount in all to about seven millions. This 
may appear an enormous sum for Greece, but with <^^gnomy in the 
administration, &c. — 

The economy of setting up a King on an income, supposing 
the debt to have no sinking fund but merely tlie five ])er cent 
dividends to be paid, of just 96,263/. a year, wliich is likewise 
to pay for army, navy, judges, police, roads, harbours, and every 
possible item ! 

In p. 246 Mr. Urquhart says, • 

^ If Otho fails to conciliate tlie affections of the Greeks, it will not 
be in consequence of his title j indeed so glad will they be of boasting 
of a European prince to*the Turks, . . . that much will lie borne with, 
much forgiven, save and except always interferences wfth the JVlunici- 
palities, or the presence of a tax gatherer.' 

Is the king then thrown to the croaking Greeks like king 
Log, merely to make one splash and ever afterwards lie still t 
As to their boasting to the Turks that they " keep a king,' 
people should not leave their debts unpaid that they may set 
up a carriage ; and this, however they may quarter the eagle or 
phopiiix upon the pannel, is but a gig, and the nation only made 
‘ respectable ’ as Mr. Weare was. Certainly the Greeks in 
general do not care much about republicanism as a principle; 
but Mr. Urquhart has himself shown that they hate centraliza- 
tion and tax-gathering, and a king if sup^iorted by foreign 
money will tend to centralize, and if dependent for revenue on 
his own subjects must impose taxes. 

There is a tradition at Eton that^ the memorablt writing- 
master Major Hexter asked Keate if he might wear a ^own. — 
‘ That’s as yon please,’ was the answer. ‘ And make the boys cap 
me. Sir ?’ ' That’s as thej/ please.’ So ought it to hUve been 
with his HelUnic Majesty and his stinted allowance of lieges, 
‘ perfectly optional,’ and to be settled between the ])arties ; not 
gravely discussed by a conference, labouring to surpass Napo- 
leon when he turned the Duke of Wirtemb^rg into a king. 

Indeed most of the rules which the author lays down for the 
conduct of his approved king, ^re excellent reasons why he 
should never have lae^n sent to Gjeec®. He says in page 249, 

^ The monarchy of Greece must rest on these three principles— 
municipal institutions, direct taxation, and perfect freedom of com- 
merce 

for which a few lines before he gives this^eason ; — 

* If it adopts the municipal principle it embarrasses itself with no 
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custom-house oflGcers or tax-gatherers whatever, and it will be relievei! 
Worn all concern in .local affairs/ 

Most assuredly will it, — from all,— and very soon. Two pages 
before, Mr. tJrquhari had observed, — 

‘ The measures the new administration has to adopt are as follows : 
provincial governors ; . . . . the apportioning the revenue hy dis- 
tricts ; . . , . and leaving its assessment and collection entirely to the 
municipal bodies, ns also all local administration, ^e.' 

A little further on he adds, 

' The executive will receive the snr[)lns revenue of the provinces 
after the local expenses jlre defrayed, without charges or trouble in 
collecting/ 

And a few lines below ; — 

^ By jiulicioHS suggestions, without any assumption of authority, 
it may be the means of introducing improvetl cultivation, &c. It will 
indeed be all povverfvd for good/ 

Will it? A king shipped, sent, seated, with a»\ outfit of 2,400,000/. 
in order to suggest improveineiils ! The cost of the king forms 
the main objection. Greece freed and federated might have 
kept a president on one third of General Jackson’s salary. If 
the king cost only 2,000/. a Vf'ar, the title might perhaps bo 
considered a piece of harmless foolery ; but Mr, Urquhart, after 
allowing 150,000/. for general expenses, added to the 350,000/. 
interest of the recognized debt, making lialf a million due out of 
a revenue of 446,000/^ tells ns for our comfort that the Greeks 
will then have nothing further to pay, except what he calls In 
Maisnn du Roi ; and what will that be '! or ratlier what will it 
not be? * The House that Jack built;' — a rapid accumulation of 
varied absurdities, 

' 3'he Hellenic monarchy will he a federation ; not a unit, of which 
the smalkT bodies politic are the fractions j l)Ut a multiple, of which 
tlicse are the integers.’ — p. ^256, 

How then will it be a monarchy ? 

Whether Mr. Urquhart is himself sanguine about this 
monarch's success in Greece, may be guessed from his ex- 
pressions in p. 238 ; — 

' The men who surround kingOtho will see things through a 

false medium ; and they C8irry with them two trca^ierous supporters* 
money enough to make them worth deceiving, and troops enough 
to suggest the idea of compulsion/ 

Tlie first of tliese ‘ treacherous supporters' they will not 
long be troubled witli.^^* Not a farthing of the 2,400,000/. will 
long continue available even for * la Maisoii du Uoi and the 
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intei^st, if paid, will be a heavy burthen on Greece ; if suffered * 
^et into arrear, a perpetual pretext for the intcrfej'ence^ of 
foreigners, ^ * / * 

It might have been supposed that tlie invention* A. D. lfJ32,-^ 
ofaking for Greece, and the application of Otho to that purpose, 
conciliated some jarring interests, or compromised some avail- 
able claims ; that his ancestors had ruled the country, or even, 
on the plan of cent living odices in order to provide for well- 
connected persons, that he was the son of some dethroned 
monarch, who had been promised 'the tirst good thing vacant.' 
But where are the wrongs of Otho, or ihfj (Claims of the regalized 
elector of Munich ? Creating a kingdom ! appointing a king ! 

Is not there an al)surdity in the very words ? Is not kingly 
prerogative a growth,* rather than a piece of carpentry ? Is not 
national allegiance a soil inU> which a race of nwnarchs may, 
in darker ages, have struck Its roots, hut to which no wooden 
image can ever be nailed by protocols ? • 

The prescri])tion of these consulting quacks to their exhausted 
))atieut, — this cataplasm of a king, — was not merely a 
liaidsliip on Greece, it was a folly in I'rance and lingland. 
They lead the liberal, as decidedly as Hiis.sia leads the despotic 
system. Making Greece a federation of small republics would 
have strengthened the infliumce of h'rance and Ihigland there; 
making it a kingdom trebles that of the AIos(‘.ovite. 

Striking evidence of that result has hi'ni already given. There 
are in the canton of Berne 470 Polish n fugees, inen most 
anxious to keep together as a regiment, a* mPd not with swords 
alone, but with high hopes and pledge d devotion, and vowed in 
martyrdom to th(»ir long-injured country. Their property is in 
the hands of the oppressor, who caniiAt hiibe them iiflqhis sei- 
vicc; and they aie uttcily destitute. They have vainly oflered 
to serve, as a Polish battalion, the Swiss confederation; hut 
their most sanguine friends darij not even dream of ajiplying on 
their behalf to*Olho, who is now enlisting more Bavanans. Il 
v'ould not he allowed hy Russia! 

One advantage might have proceeded from the appointment 
of a king over Gieecc. Austria, no longeik suspicious of lepub- 
hcan institutions, and deeply interested, as is ably show'ii by ^ 
Mr. Urquhart, in chepking Russi«, might have co-operated with 
France and Engfand in creating fi ni^rg expensive kingdom, by 
the addition of at least Thessaly, l^indus, and Lower Epirus, 
containing by Mr. IJrqubnrt’s calculation 40( ),()()() Greeks. Ably 
W'ritten as is liis recoin mendation of European Turkey as a 
barrier to Russia, he has not pioved tke practicability of the 
scheme. But a firmer buhvaik iniglit be interposed, if the 
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' command of the Danube to the Black Sea, was secureti to 
Austria^ The attachments and antipathies of nations shoukl 
^amly det6rmjine boundaries, and the neglect of these, a neglect 
. wh^se insoleiice was deeply felt and folly dearly proved, has 
secured a lasting odium to the Congress of 1815. But there 
are some topographical claims to accession of territory ob- 
viously equitable ; like that of free passage along a road which 
forms the sole approach to a house. The commerce of Hun- 
gary has bjT a cruel necessity always gone the wrong way, and 
for the most part reached the sea by land carriage at Fiume. 
Russia seized Bessarabiji, that she might command the mouths 
of the Danube, and thus choke at will the stream of Austrian 
commerce. Mr. Urquhart’s account and map of a practicable 
canal only thirty miles long, from Toherna Voda on the 
Danube, to Kjustendge on the Black Sea, shows that the main 
object of this usurpation might be defeated by Austria, if she pos- 
sessed the course^ of the Danube between Wallachia and 
Bulgaria, which in the hands of Russia might be lined with 
batteries. But the possession by Austria of Wallachia, 
and part of Bulgaria, might tend to facilitate her resignation 
of a sceptre which weighs heavier upon its subjects, l)iit is 
not in reality worth more to its owner. Without falling into 
the rhetorical exaggeration usually adopted in speaking of 
the Austrian dominion in Lombardy, it may surely be called 
unsuited and unpalatable to the Italians ; besides, it weakens the 
power of Austria, which might be made some counterpoise to that 
of the Scythian. Lombardy is a millstone round her neck, and 
has prevented her from taking that commanding attitude towards 
Russia, which her comparative liberality in ruling Galitzia entitled 
her to a§stime. The Loinbardo-Venetian kingdom requires the 
presence of a large body of Austrian troops, and thus costs more 
than it yields in revenue. Hungary, when enriched and civilized 
by opening the Danube, would no longer be restless ; and the 
other hereditary states- of the House of Austria fire attached to 
the race, and even Galitzia feels that she is only Austrian, and 
might be Russian, Austria has about two millions of subjects in 
the government of Milan, and as many more in that of Venice. 
To Lombardy she has a sort of claim, Prince Eugene having 
conquered Milan and Mantuai. For thes^* therefore she ought 
to have an indemnity. ,Tneir«re venue is estinfated at 400,000/. 
The advantage of possessing the entire course of the Danube is 
worth a larger sum. The whole Venetian territory probably 
yields her above a million sterling; but were it ten millions, it 
ought to be given up. • Not all that NajDoleon did for Northern 
Italy has effaced*^ the .stains of Campo Formio. Never was a 
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state so unoffending as Venice in her decrepitude, never 
an official attempt at exculpation so unsutcessful as* 
defence of the French aggression on her# Bdt if the 
subsequently made atonement for this outrage on Northern Italy 
what that is generous, or wise, or useful, has ever since been done 
by the receiver of the stolen property? Were Venice the main 
spring of Austria’s prosperity, it should be taken from her. But 
the commercial capabilities of Venice are completely gone ; the 
approaches to its harbour are choked ; the stream of commerce 
has changed its course. Austria has actgd widely in preparing 
the entrepot of Trieste. She can derive no advantage from 
Lombardy, but as a detached and tributary possession. None of 
her rivers run into it but the Adige, and that is too rapid to 
be navigable. Inland commerce must flow with rivers. The 
Elbe, from the confluence of the Eger, can take her Bohemian 

E reduce to the Atlantic ; the Vistula from Cracow, may flosit 
er Galitzian corn to the Baltic. The Dahube traversing the 
entire length of her property, though not of her' plunder, might 
bear it down unchecked to the Euxine ; but the Rhmtian, the 
Julian, the Carnic, the Noric Alps, wall her off from the Po. 

All Mr. Urquhart's arguments for reviving the power of the 
Ottoman Porte, prove how little it is desirable; for, according 
to his showing, wherever it interferes it does harm, and it is only 
when overlooked that its subjects prosper. Why must it be 
considered as the sole available obstacle to Russian aggrandize- 
ment? Thornton in 1807 concluded his * Present otate of 
Turkey’ by saying of^Moldavia and Wallaclllia, tliat * under the 
dominion of Austria they would oppose an insurmountable 
barrier to the further progress of Russia.’* Since then, the 
possession of Bessarabia has given to Russia that of thC panubian 
Delta. Re-opening the ancient mouth of the Danube would take 
off this padlock on the commerce of Austria, if both the banks 
of the Danube likewise belonged to Austria. Nor because she 
possessed the Danube as a free passage from Hungary, 
need the Turks cease to retain the Balkan ; a bulwark vvliich 
liowever Major Keppell’s woi'k has shown to be greatly 
over-rated, fiton as far back as in 1809 said in his * Survey of 
the Turkish Empire,’ (4th edition p. 403 ;) ‘ Indeed w'e may not^ 
only with justice contend for the^preservalion of the Emperor’s 
present pofl8essi(Sns,l)ut favour tbeirdktensibn for the purpose of 
strengthening him on the coast of the Adriatic, and in European 
Turkey, a part of which more naturally belongs to him than to 
Russia or the Greeks/ The claim of Austria to have her 
territoriei^ connected with the eastern cc^stof the Adriatic, is as 
just as the claim to pcfssess any portion^f the .western is unfair. 
VOL. XIX. — Westminster Review. 2 i. 
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It is not desirable that the Helley)ont, which already opens the 
besf>^vehne for the commerce of Russia, and mi^htao tne same*" 
^ fpr that of Aus‘t*riU, should be held by any power strong enough to 
shut up the passage at will. Such approaches to mighty empires 
are held in trust for the general good, and the profit of being 
gate-keeper is all the advantage which ought to be derived by the 
owner. The possession of the Sound might he vexatious and 
dangerous in the hands of a great power. The moderate strength 
of Denmark makes it only theuninvidious source of a petty profit, 

K oceeding from a slight overcharge for the expenses of ligliting. 

the UeTlespont and the Bosphorus could be in the hands of 
some oriental Denmark, they would be far better thus deposited 
in trust for the good of Europe, and more particularly of 
Russia and Austria, than if either of thesis empires held them 
with the powef'of excluding (he other. The right of highway 
C)n the sea ought to be extended to its most important passages. 
Territorial possession is an incomplete enjoyment, unles.s it 
implies free access to the adjoining seas. Sealing up tlm 
Euxine has been tlie great political oltencc of Turkey ; but it is 
one winch her present weakness happily prevents. Far from 
wishing to strengthen her, it is cause for joy that so important 
a key is held by so poweiless a hand. Were the idea practi- 
cable, it would be highly desirable that Constantinople sliould 
become a free tinarmed commercial city, not the metropolis of 
countries whose strength it drains, the dropsical head of a 
wasting body. . , 

But the propriety of augmenting the.* kingdom of Greece 
should be urged in that point of view under which, the allied 
sovereigns^ may be supposed to have considered it. With 
reference«to their probable ideas of the royal office and denomi- 
nation, it is a ridiculous mockery of the term, and calculated to 
co-operate with many causes which are now tending tQ rob it of 
its former mysterious grandeur. Never yet did a Sovereign set 
up as a qualification so small a freeholtl, — except bis Corsican 
Majesty King Theodore. Even the Grand Duke of Wirtemberg, 
whose regalization by Napoleon was one of the pantomimic 
changes which justified De Pradt’s sobriquet of Jupiter 
Scapin, possessed 1,300,000 subjects, a superiority of about 
five to three qver Otho. If tln'^ King of ^xony has now only 
1,200,000, it must lie recollected that, when erdated in 1806, he 
had above two millions of Saxons, besides nearW three millfons of 
Poles as Grand Duke of Warsaw ; and if the Cotigress of 1814, 
while they Prussianized 860,000 of his reluctant flock, left hitti 
' His Majesty/ it be remembeflDd that like a, 

' once a King always 4 King / that Qranfl Duchesses and evan 
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single Dukes^ remain their Imperial Majeeties of Parma and ' 
of Bragan7.a; and that where the iianie individual did not; retain 
the seat, the fantoccini throne of Etruria was contdmptuoilfily* 
kicked away to make room for the old CranQ •Ducal 
What would have been thought of a ‘ King of Baden yet that 
Grand Duke has, at tho lowest computation, 132,000 sub- 
jects more than King Otho. Until his strange appellation, the 
College of European Monarchs was cautious of conferring 
crowns like coronets. The recognized nominator of Kings was 
the Emperor of Germany; and when Otho IV. bestowed that title 
on the Duke of Bohemia, the new kingdbm comprised Bilesia, 
Moravia, Lusatia, territories which now possess altogether four 
million inhabitants, nearly a fourth more than Bohemia itself. 
What heart-bumings^pervaded the Courts df Europe, when the 
Great Elector lengthened his Brandenburg into a Boyal Robe. 
The Morea was indeed called by the Venetians a kingdom ; but 
on this principle of standing on an idle heraldic term, the French 
General who wished to be created King of Algarve was by no 
means ridiculous. Digger titles do not ennoble those which are 
linked with great historical associations ; and neither the names 
of Dalberg nor Montmorenoi sound the more distinguished for 
Dukedoms. Even in creating the Monarchy of the United 
Netherlands, with upwards of five million subjects, it was a year 
before the chrysalis of a Prince-Sovereign expanded into a King, 
entitled to an English Ambassador with 14,000/. a year. The 
‘ Kingdom oJ'lllj/ria ' indeed contains fewer inhabitants than even 
Wirtemberg, though nearly a third mora th^in this of Greece; 
but it is ' vox et preeterea nihil/ a mere diplomatic expletive. 

In the present state of Greece, the title of ‘ his Hellenic Ma- 
jesty' is quite absurd. Upon this Jboting, ‘ the Stivereign of 
Belfast/ should forthwith set out to join the Congress.* Surely 
then, the subscribing powers ought to endow their foundation 
throne with a more liberal allowance of subjects; with 4he Thes- 
salians at leas^, an added Christian population of liardly 400,000, 
which would even then make Otho's subjects not quite equal 
in number to those of Wirtemberg. 

The foIlowin|; Extracts from Colonel Napier's book have been 
added by the Edrtor aprh coup^ 

. • CBAr. xivii^ 

Of the hallot. • 

* Though this is an affair that relates to a regulation of the Ionian 
Constitutiotl, and does not belong to my subject ; yet as the ballot is 
at this hioni^Ut a matter of such general discussion in England, the 
fbllowittg facts may not destitute of intejbst/ 

2 t 2 
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* ‘ When Sir Thomas Maitland assumed the government oft the 

Ionian Islands^ he abolished the election of members of the Legislative 
s\ssV^bly by ballot^ which hud hitherto prevailed^ and he estublishecl 
the vote vivdvt^cc**^ I am not aware of any other act of his which 
' gir>^^ so much dissalisAiction.’ 

^ While the ballot existed, elections passed quietly, there was no 
canvassing ; rough natures grew rather more civil at such periods ; 
the thermometer of urbanity ranged higher 3 no bribes were thought 
of. A tolerable guess w^as, perhaps, made how each man would vote, 
but no pne was sure. Anger, or violence, provoked black beans, 
affiibility conciliated white beans. The effect was, as I have said, 
that increased cordiality was perceived in society, and bud feelings 
(for the moment at leaai) fi^ere repressed.* 

^ Blit when the open vote w^as established, the fiercest passions 
burst forth. Those men, whose natures were kind, and who loved 
harmony, and peace, firmly refused to approach the poll ; island feuds, 
which time had «bcgun to soften down to simple coolness, blazed forth 
with renewed violence, as the falling roof of a burning house sends 
the flames up, reddenting, to the skies 3 the foul hand of bribery went 
to work 3 contention took all its forms 5 slander, law -suits, personal 
quarrels, and all the evils that result from party violence, w ere excited 
at the elections. Old, and steady men, regretted this disorder : they 
attributed it all to the loss of the ballot. I have often said to my 
acquaintance, What, are you and such a one enemies V* ” Yes ; 
the accursed elections cost me his friendshij). The viva voce/* Colonel I 
He cannot pardon ray vote : yet, had I given it to him, men, as dear 
to me as he was, would have cursed my children. ^Ve owe that to 
you Englishmen : it, perhaps, suits your country 3 it don't suit ours.” 
The staunchest friend of the English, and the greatest admirers of Sir 
Thomas Maitlahd, hf.ve’thus spoken to me. Sir Thomas wished for 
influence 3 and this, the aliolition of the ballot gave to his Govern- 
ment. I must say, that, in Cefalonia, and 1 believe in all thcislarals, 
as far as the Government were concerned, every man went to the poll, 
free to vote as he chose. On the contrary, under Count Capo 
DTstrias, w'hen the Provisional Government existed, the Count made 
a show of^free elections, it is well known that the Upvrayoi (or chiefs 
of each local government) were ordered to unseal, secretly, at night, 
the urns into which the votes had been put during the day, and remove 
the white beans into the urn bearing the names of the Government 
candidates, resealing the urn ! This fact is well known 5 those who 
did it, a%'Ow it openly. I mention it to show how cautiously the 
ballot should be regulated. Sir Thomas used to tell the people that 
he abolished the ballot to give boldness to the Greek character ; but 
he said this only to rjch yoy^ng fravellers, rei^ hot, from Oxford, and 
brim full of John Bullism, cotne to study ** the laws, emtoms, 
characters, and antiquities of the Greeks,'' and whoti^ Sir Thomas 
called ‘\fooh looking for old stones'' But he secretly laughed at the 
idea of making the Greeks bold 3 he knew they were bold enough : no 
such nonsense entered hisd^ead. It is reall^ amusing to hear men talk 
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of itS being*- un-En;>lish and cowardly'* bo vote by bnllot. Why do* 
the members of tlic United Service Club, and all other clubs, vote by 
ballot, if it is so vile? Are our generals, and oijr tfdniira^f sfl 
** un English ?’* Do they, the chivalry of Englantl, afld-history reqprds 
none more brilliant, fear saying openly, “ I vote /igainst that gentlemms 
admission V* Are they to be so un-English," and to adopt the ballot 
as a protection from this slight inconvenience to politeness ; while a 
poor man, whose total ruin would attend the same speech at tlie 
hustings, is to be called a coward, if he shrink from what would starve 
his children ? Formerly we were told, of two evils choose the least."* 
The doctrine now is altered: '^of two evils choose the greatest.*'* 
Starve your children, rather than give your vote against your politics. 
Break the law of Nature, rather than disoblige a man of adverse 
politics. Destroy your family immediately, for fear the Habeas 
Corpus Act should be suspended a hundred years hence; this being 
English" in the opinion of those who breakfast, dine, and sup 
]>lentcously : Stoics in theory, and Sybarites in pracftce. When the 
Duke of Wellington chased Massena from Portugal, I was three days 
without food, the first day was any thing but agreeable ; the second 
convinced me of the close alliance that there is between honour and 
an oven ; and on the third day I would, for a biscuit, have voted for 
the Duke of Newcastle himself ! If any Tory can pro\ e to me that my 
not voting for him at the next election will be followed iiy the untoward 
feel I had in my stomach in the Estrella mountains, I will give him a 
j)lumpcr, jigainst the best reformer in England. Really one cannot 
reason, seriously, on such n subject; and it is ungracious in the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle to abuse the electors of North Essex, 
who may be considered as the staunchest opponents of open voting. 
AVhilc other men argued on the necessity of Jhe ballot, they, by over- 
throwing Mr. Western, went direct to the proof.^ 

' The Ionian members arc elected by a select body called the 

Synclita their aggregate numbers 1 do not know. In Cefalonia 
there are about 600; of which number, oifly 320 have ever iJeen brought 
to vote since the abolition of the ballot. 1 can see no oljection to 
making a more extended constituency ; for nearly the whole of the 
population arc proprietors. However, 1 shall not discuss t+iis subject, 
as it would Ici^l me into a dissertation on the constitution generally. 
Under the present form, it signifies nothing who the electors arc, 
the Government is an autocracy (see Constitution) ; and, until the 
ballot is restored, very few of the electors will give their votes. Tins 
number will gradually diminish ; and, at no- very distant period, I 
suspect that the elections will end in the mere nomination of ihc^ 

members by the local governments,’ — p. 356. 

• • • 

• • 

* Look at America and the West Indies ; the first lost by injustice ; • 
the last only held by the bayonet. And what will be the consequence 
if we have war with America, and that she excites our slaves to revolt ? 
What will be the situatiem of America herself, if, in a like case, we 
call a million of blacks to arms against theil masters 1 (Sec Appendjx, 
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•No, 1 .) Aiuij worse thfin wll, looH ttt unhappy Ireland I How fccble 
h a systeuj of iniquity ! how weak U iitjustice 2 , 

APPENDIX. 

No. I. 

• An e^cpedition having been sent to act along the coast of America, 
in the year 1811) j it was observed, that the cruelty of the masters to 
their slaves had produced, in the latter, such despair that they were 
ready to revolt. And, that by taking advantaffe of this spirit, we 
might have shaken the confederation of the IJrmetl States to its very 
foundation \ hut to accomplish this, it would have been necessary to 
change our predatory, V must say, on some occasions, not very eredit- 
ah)e aitacksi into a i^neral plan of hostility, that would have produced 
decisive results. The plan pro[mscd, was to land a great number of 
officers, with black uon^oommissioned officers, anu privates of the 
West-India regimeptSi who would asseinblc the revolters in Carolina, 
Maryland^ aiub Virginia ; these states arc said to contain about a 
milUan and a half of slaves j and out of these wc might probably have 
formed a force of two hundred thousand abh>bodied soldiers, perfectly 
obedient, and detesting the enemy ; with these, united to whatever 
British force might be sent to jtnn them, wc could have seized the 
whole of the Delaware Country j fortified the Isthmus between 
I^lkton and Newport, and landed cannon from our fleet, which, divided 
into two large squadruus, would sail, the one up the Chesapeake Bay ; 
the atl^er up the Delaware Uiver, and thus sustain the Hanks of the 
army.* 

• Such a force, and so placed, close to the enemy's capital, must 

have brought the whole of the American regular forces, tumbling 
down from, the north, hotly pursued by our Canaclian armyi with 
which, at that *moirtentI they were fiercely engaged. This plan of 
campaign involved considerable, but not insuperable, difficulties i the 
chief of these were ^ 

^ 1®. The formation of thd black array.’ 

^ 29. qiie feeding and other supplies.' 

• 39 . Xhe throwing up the lines.’ 

• Oil which three points it was observed,’ 

' flrs/,r^That this spirit of animosity which inflained the blacks, 
would in those countries, where the white iiopulutiou is sothiiu>’'P*tble 
such a vast body of slaves quickly to assemWe, that (or a long time 
the American forces could not be collected in sufficient numbers to 
Attack the revolted negroes. The latter are porffietiy acquainted with 
*the country, and while accustomed to endure every hardship, well 
knew where all the provisions ^ere to be fdUnd.r The negroes are 
patient pf discildinc, proud of befne soldiers, quick to lenrn military^ 
raoveutentg^ and brave, They would have been placed between tfio 
sea and the galluws 1 strong stimnlnnts to maka cm ttgbt 

^ whole American coasts ts Ml of prqvj^ioiis j all 

must have fallen into the<;?ower of the blacks } the white population 
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muftt have fled in terroi>j a large Brilish fleet would have suppliedL 
arms and ammunition/ 

‘ Thirdly. — WhiM-e wood aboiuulH, defoiibivc wmks are not difticult to 
form : the negroes arc strong, and inured to sQere^lnbour 3 an^rmy 
of sueh men can, by their labours, produce e\traor(linary c(lccts*yMi^ 
short time. We know what ('a^sar did between .liira, and (leneva, 
and at Alesia. If Wellington worked more slowly at Torres Vedras, it 
was because he was waging war against a su[>erior hnee far in front 3 
had his lines been his primary, instead of his sceondaiy, object, he 
would have put a great force of men to work 3 and the relative merit 
of rapidity in their construction would have been added to his renoAvn. 
These arc all great examples, and might* have been folloAved in 
America. Assuredly they could, and the rasult of having such an army 
entrenched close to the capital, wmnld probably have obliged the 
Americans to make peace/ 

‘ Why, Ihen^ was iJot this plan adopted? Two reasons were given 
as conclusive against it * . 

^ 1®. That we should not know what to do with this army of Blacks 
when the war was over. An objection much tyo foolish to recpiirc an 
answer/ 


' 2® 'i’hat it would give a bad example to our own slaves in the West 
Indies. This was the true reason, and in it we behold tlie timidity 
of conscious injustice, and its invariable w’cakness. Some good 
])ec)ple, also, trembled for the throats of the Ameiiean slave-holders, 
but on their account theie was little to be apprehended. There weic 
ample means of preventing a general slaughter of the whites, but if, in 
a few instances, some murders should have occurred, for in war blood 
must be spilled, still the real authors of such a misfortune would have 
been those who madcy not those who ficed the slaves ! Had the above 
project been adoptotl by the British iWinistry, Auiericn wduld probaldy 
inivemode peace j on unfavourable terms for the moment perhaps, but 
she must eventually have become more strong, as slavery would have 
been rooted out for ever from a land, ^to which it is, jf ])OSbible, a 
greater disgrace than (o any other 3 a disgrace that most# Americans 
arc jisbamed of : tliey feel tluit it is not very consistent to bear the 
(jirolinians in the slave-market of Charlestown haraijguing upon 
liberty and ccuuility!' 

* We shall,* probably, some day, have a war with America, and if 
that day dawns u|>on a million of black slaves there, woe to Carolina- 
Virginia, and Maryland ! cither the justice of the British peo[)le, or 
the gallantry of the blacks themselves, will soon free England from 
the infamy of this accursed t^uflic j and, when we have no slaves our- 
selves, the British government will think it very right to excite tb»i» 
American negroes revolt. Slavery jp to Ajucrica, what Ireland is 
to Great Britain, her weak poiuf, and 4 he game which France may 
play against England, England will play against America.' 

‘ America him, however, one great advantage over England, he|^ 
slaves are but one million. The Irish are men, whose sufferings alC 
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Tiaily increasing 5 they desire to separate themselves from Engl^incl. 

But since the Coercion Bill, she is quiet,” say many people ; yes, 
sdie "h quiet> and so is the [X)wder magazine at Woolwich ! ’ — 
p. 461. 


AkT. XVI. — The Evib which afflict Ireland referred to Proim^emlnre^ 
the Laws of Entail, and (he luC^slative Unimi of (hat Count rtf wiih 
Englattd. — ^London ; Eiiingham WiUon. 8vo. pp. 40. 1888. 

A BATTERED subject like Absenteeism would not be iiitro- 
duced here, unless from the notion of having something to 
say upon it that may tend towards the removal of this opprobritun 
of Political Economy. And the object is now to try to show, 
for the consolation of such as maybe distressed by representations 
like those in thp pamphlet cited, that the question will resolve 
itself into a corollary from the principles of Free Trade, or more 
strictly perhaps, a complicated modification of the general pro- 
position. 

Take then, as the simplest and First Case, that of a man w ho 
is told it would be patriotic to drink ale, but prefers claret. 

^ If you will drink ale," says his kdviser, ‘ you will do a manifest 
good to malt and hop growers, who arc your dear countrymen.* 

* If I drink claret,’ says the respondent, 'an order must begivei^ 
^ ‘ to somebody for British goods to pay for it with, wliicli would 
‘ not have been given without es for instance to the men of 
‘ Sheffield, who are as dear countrymen as the other." And if 
attempts were made to*^ puzzle the question by supposing the 
claret to be paid for in Turkey coflfee or Peruvian ingots, be 
would reply that the transit trade, — the buying of a bag of 
coffee in Turkey, or a wedge of gold in South America, for the 
.purpose of being finally exchanged for his claret,— -was just as 
good as any other trade, as concerns the necessity of an order 
fur some British goods or other from the makers or producers. 
Or if a daring adversary pushed him with the further refinement 
of supposing his claret to be paid for with sovereigns taken from 
what the Tories afll’ectionaitely call ^ our circulating medium 
be would answer^ that^the only consequence of this would be to 
set the government upon making new purchases of gold, for the 
jlurpose of coining to supply the void, — which just as much 
causes k new order for British goods from soniCbody, as any 
other of the processes supposed^. In all of which, the pith is, 

I; * Tlic mode in which the detimnd for coining is brought about, has been 
into in the First Article of this present Number, p. 281 $ which see. 
y It is further worth notice, ^hat nature has not left it to depend upon the 
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that the man’s clarct-drinking causes a new and additional 
.order to be given for Sheffield goods or some otber'kind, just»as 
much as his drinking ale instead would have caused a and 
additional order to be given for ale ; and’ thift/ razors dgm^t 
ale, there is no reason why encouraging the onjiis not as §ood 
for the commerce of the country as the other^p 

Second Case ; Suppose the claret-lover to Beat the same time 
the Sheffield manufacturer; and let him pay for his claret to a 
wine-merchant in money. This is virtually the same case as 
the last ; for the union of the claret-drinker and cutler in the 
same individual, produces no ulterior effect upon anything. 

Third Case ; let the claret-loving Sheffield manufacturer be 
bis own wine-merchant, and send cutlery of his own making, to 
be bartered a( Bordeaux for the desired claret for his own con- 
sumption. And further let it be supposed that he has sent all 
his stock of cutlery into the market the day before ; in conse- 
quence of which he goes into the market vy th money and repur- 
chases a box of it, to be forwarded to Bordeaux. In this case 
again, all the essential circumstances are unaltered. His going 
into the market and buying the box of cutlery, is just as much 
a new order in the cutlery matket, contingent upon his resolu- 
tion to drink claret and that would not have existed without it, 

wifldom of the goverunicnt or anybody else, whether a gain to counter- 
!)alan(:e the privations of the alc-acalers shall arise somewhere or not. If 
the government has not wit to coin when men will give more for the coins 
than they cost, the only consequence will ])e, ^hatthe place where the ^aJn 
arises (the hem of the gain, as a natural philosopficr miglit call it) will be 
shifted. Instead of a gain to dealers iu goods demanded to pay for nc\y 
gold, there will be a gain of exactly the same aggregate magnitude to the 
holders of the coinage that is left; in oonscqucncc of th« value of their 
coins having risen in their pockets. This change of value* will further 
cause a certain advantage to all old creditors, and an equal disadvantage to 
Ihcir debtors ; which, on the mere question of account, may be set oflf 
against each other. There is therefore in the final aggregate, 8nly a shifting 
of the hens ofrthe gain that is to counterbalance the privations of the ale 
dealers ; and the same conclusion, if the iu<|uircr is disposed to be ao 
minute, may be applied to the small diminution in the number of coins, 
which will be required to turn the scale and set the government upon 
coining. . 

If instead of new coins there should be an issue of paper by either public 
or private bankers, then the gain that is to counterbalance the privationstif'' 
the ale-dealers i^ust lie looked for in the^trong Jmxcs of such hankers and 
their confederates, or wherever etee thejfc may have bestowed it. But 
somewhere the gain is \ earth will not hide it, nor sea cover it. It may be 
dissipated or divided^ but it is as* impossible to annihilate it, as to 
annihilate a particle of matter.— ’This Js some of the physico-the;ology qf 
political economy. • 
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afi would have taken place if the business had been put into the 
hands of a. professional wine-inerchani. 

f^FmrtkCase ; instead of having the box of cutlery to repur- 
chase! let ‘hinf ^send it at once to Bordeaux frpin his own 
vvttrc,house, without ever allowing it to sliow its face in the 
home market at all, )low, in this case, is Urn benefit to cullers 
preserved ? Clearly by the fact that seiiding any quantity of 
cutlery into the home market and taking it out again, ~und 
never sending it at all,-^are to all intents and nur|>oses con- 
cerned, one thing and the same. Let a thousand boxes be vvliat 
can be sold with the needful profits in Urn home market, -^and 
if the Bordeaux box had made one, there could only be 91)0 of 
other people’s. But either remove the Bordeaux box or keep 
it out of the market altogether, and there will be a demand for 
1000 of other people’s instead of 999 ; which is one more than 
before. Either the removal of the Bordeaux box or keeping it 
out of the home mai;ket altogether, is therefore tantamount to 
causing an order to the Sheffield trade for one new box of 
cutlery, or in other words for one box of cutlery that never 
would have been ordered d’ the Bordeaux box liad been tlirust 
into the home market instead of being sent abroad. In like 
manner, universally, finding a market for any kind of goods 
abroad, is tantamount to causing a new order to somebody lor an 
equal quantity of goods at home, and benefit to this amount 
will accrue and be subdivided among the dealers concerned in 
the trade which has the order. And the causing this new order 
is as good for t|jie parties who receive it, and for the rest of the 
country in the aggregate, — as the giving an order to the same 
amount, for that or any other thing, to the same or any other 
parties in the country, for^ the personal consumption of the 
purchaser. 

FftA Case; let the Sheffield manufacturer not only love 
claret for Ijis drink, but Perigord pies for his dinner, French 
silks for his waistcoats, French gloves fur his hands^ and French 
slippers for his feet, and if it be possible let him take an oath 
and ke6p it, that he will consume nothing but what shall bn of 
French origirn And to this diabolical determination, let him 
add the infernal ingenuity of resolving, that as an economy, 
instead of bringing his claret and his rerigord pies to himself, 
he will convey himself to^ the clarat ana thCoPieSi and his 
raxora with him to pay wrih. ^And what diifiareaca wUI that 
'make, — except depriving some British dealers the fireight of 
the (ffnmt and the pies to put it into the pocket of the 
economizing gourmandi and giving to g^pme others the price of 
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his passage in the steam-boat? la whichever of the wa;^s 
» herein before supposed the payment Ibr .these French goods 
takes place, no other important alteration wouhj appear t/arfte 
out of the simple transfer of the locality of tRe •digester, .^^jd 
if ha should hire French valets in Franca in lieu of a portlro of 
his claret, no possible difference could be made thereby to the 
people left at home. 

Sixth Case i instead of going over to his French valets, let 
the Sheffield-inan stay at home, but declai^e that he will be 
waited on by none but Frenchmen, and that he will have a host 
of French valets and footmen brought cA^er for this purpose, to 
the exclusion of his own countrymen who are languishing to 
have the honour of receiving his commands. And when these 
Frenchmen come,. let him pay them with his razors. It looks 
very much as if this could make no difference*, — ^as if it 
amounted to the same thing in the end, as the Frenchmen being 
paid with the razors abroad. If they keej) any part of them 
ibr their own shaving, the only difference is that there is a 
Frenchman with a razor in his pocket on this side of the Channel 
instead of the other ; if they sell any part of tljeni for the sake 
of buying other things, they diminish the orders on razor- 
makers at large with the one hand, and increase the orders on 
those trades with whom they spend the money with the other. 
It appears therefore that the calling over and paying the French 
valets, ^tliough it is undeniably taking the bread out of the 
mouths of the fraternity of British valets, — putting bread to 
the same amount into the mouths of s^me^other class or classes 
of British traders ; the truth being, that precisely the same 
effbots are produced in the aggregate,, as if the razors had been 
purchased for the foreign market, and sent over and consumed 
in France, in return for any kind of French product to be con- 
sumed either liere or there by the purchaser of the razors. 

Seventh Case ; let the Sheffield-man be brought»to a change 
of mind, and declare that he will buy ale, and pay for ft with 
his razors. This case will be the same in its aggregate results, 
as if he had sent his razors into the home market in the usual 
way, and then bought ale with the money. For if the ale- 
dealers keep any of the razors for their own use, it is the same 
thing as if the razors had been sent into the home market 
the cutler, and th<f money got*thei^ for them given to the men 
of ale to buy them out again. * And if they sell any for the sake 
of buying other things, it is, only their sending the razors into 
the home market instead of the cutler, and spending the money 
got for them in the same way as if they had got it from the 
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ctiller. The truth therefoi’e is, that in this case precfsely the 
satne effects are produced in tlie aggregate, as if the razors* 
wfere'sold in the home market by the cutler, and the money 
laid eut in ale.* 

i^ghth Case; let the Sheffield-man once more change his 
mind, and say ‘ I won’t have ale ; but I will consent to take 
valets from my countrymen, and send away the Frenchmen.’ 
In this case there is only a substitution of 4li*e labour of valets 
and their dependencies, for that of ale-makers and their depend- 
encies. If the payment is made in money, then the valets &c. 
spend the money upon "mpt, drink, clothing, lodging for them- 
selves or wives and chilllren, which they severally consume, 
enjoy, and see the end of ; and the persons concerned in pro- 
ducing the ale, would have done the like wddi such portions of 
the payment as ynight finally have fallen to their several shares. 
Or if it is made in razors, then what they use and what they sell 
may be accounted far as in the preceding Case. Jf the valets 
and their dependencies will consume all, the ale-makef? and their 
dependencies would consume all. There seems no pretence for 
saying that there is anything about the labour of the valets 
which puts it in a different category from the labour of the 
ale-makers, so long as the payer, the Sheffield-inan, is willing 
to accept one as equivalent to the other. 

It appears then, that in respect of aggregate or national 
advantage, keeping and paying a British valet is the same thing 
as ordering and consuming the produce of any other kind of 
British labour ta the«same amount ; and that bringing over and 
paying a French valet in his place, is the same thing as ordering 
a quantity of British goods to the same amount, and sending 
it to France* to be exchanged for some kind of French 'pro- 
duce and Consuming that ; and moreover, that in these two 
pairs of equals, the last-mentioned in each are equal to one 
another, * 

And here comes in a paradox, which has been alluded to 
on a former occasion*. * Give the money,’ it may be said, 
‘ to the British valet instead of the French ; and a countryman will 
be comforted to the amount, and all I3ritish interests in the 
aggregate remain as before.’ And the reason why,— because 
“rife British valet will expend the money tipon somebody, just 
as much as will if you expend it on goons yoi& chuse to give 
away to the French. 

This is the same fallacy as if,- in the celebrated instance 


• West. Rev. No.|XIX, Art. AbwitieUm. p.239. 
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where the nobility of Europe left off keeping ^ tails ' of foi- 
.lowers and took to wearing embroidery and jewellery.instead,, it 
should, have been urged, ‘ Keep up your tails,” ‘ and Uie 
“tails” will spend the money just as much*as you Will if 
you spend it £>n the embroiderers and Jewellers ; the bfeilfefit 
therefore to the rest of the country will be the same as ever, 
and the enjoyment to the “ tails ” will be clear gain.’ 

The answer to this would be, that the enjoyment to the 
" tails ’ and their dependencies, is equal to the enjoyment to the 
embroiderers &c. and their dependencies ; and because these two 
parties will equally spend the money, the further consequences 
will be equal in the aggregate. And because this is true, it 
follows that- the other h not. 

No person has ever thought of denying the existence of the 
balance in the instance of the transfer of the custom of the 
nobility above described ; or of doubting, tlflat with the ex- 
ception of the temporary difficulties attendant on all transfers, 
the effect" Was to raise up a population* of embroiderers and 
jewellers, instead of a population of turbulent tail’s-men. And 
one reason why nobody has doubted it, is that the contrary 
assertion would cut equally either way. If the feudal followers 
might assert, that they should spend the money as much as the 
embroiderers &c., and therefore their enjoyment of the inoi>€y 
would be clear gain, — why might not the embroiderers &c. 
equally urge, that they should spend the money just as much as 
the followers, and therefore f/ze/r enjoyment of the money would 
be clear gain ? But an argument that will teU equally for 
either of the contending parties, is fhanifestly good for 
neither. 

The paradox, however, may be ur^edTurther. Sunpose that the 
feudal followers would buy embroidery. Would not ^he gain to 
the embroidering trade be the same as if the embroidery had 
been ordered by the nobles or for foreign consumption ; and con- 
sequently the enjoyment by the followers clear gain? 

It may lje replied, that the gain to embroiderers from the 
followers buying embroidery, will only be the same as would be 
the gain to comb-makers if they were to buy small-tooth combs. 
And if they were to buy small-tooth combs, there seems no pre- 
tence for saying, that the gain to the followers would not be ba-^ 
lanced by alo^s to^he embroiderers or to somebody else. Whence,* 
if the gains whether to erabroider?re or io comb-makers would 
be equal, it may be gathered that the gain to the followers 
would be balanced by a loss to the embroiderers or somebody 
else, in the case where they should chuse to spend their money 
on embroidery. 
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< The defendersi of the paradox will answer^ that the value of 
the 0 ain or lose to eiiibroiderere is made of two different mag- 
nitudes;-^ that at oiie time it is made equal to all the enjoy- 
ment that arisec/fiorii* giving the money to the followersi the 
foIl<!>Wers mc/udedr^aiirl at another time not equal. 

This is true. Where there is the semblance of two contra- 
dictory sets of truths, there must be a step wanting to make 
them coincide. The step that would effect coincidence here, 
would be establisimig that the gain or loss to the dealers 
of nil kinds existing in the country, from the expenditure or 
non-expenditure of a given sum of moneVi is less after the sum 
in question has been g^ven to the followers^ than it would 
have been if the same money had been expended by the nobles or 
for foreign consumption. And the way m w||iioh siioh an effect 
can be producech can apparently be only through the fact that 
employing the followers takes part of the transferable labour out 
of the labour market«*-*-makes labour to everybody somewhat 
scarcer and dearer,— and that the result is a loss divided among 
all the purchasers of labour in the country, which makes up for 
the difference in dispute. 

This has perhaps driven the question into a smaller compass ; 
by removing the difficulty that attached to the portion that 
should be supposed expended by the successful rival upon the 
other. Labour, in fact, is a commodity in the market like 
anything else; and the same reasoning that applies to the 
portion of his receipts which a feudal follower might expend 
upon embroidery, may b^ appplted to what the ale«dealer might 
expend upon razors. " 

If it should be represented thjit the feudal followers are in 
great want and distress,— and, for argument's sake, that they 
are obliged to" be maintained by the rest of the community by 
the means of poor-rates ; — this can alter nothing in the aggregatt^ 
if the indgstrious people who are to be cut off from the 
market for their embroidery or their razors are equallv distressed, 
and parts and portions of them equally subjected to the necessity 
of being maintained by poor-rates. 

Two errors may be noted, or suspected, as attachii^ to the 
optK)nent"s side. One - is, the statement of the Quarterly 
lij^viewers, that when commodities are sent out of a country * to 
pay absentee landlords, that country .receives, no return^ except 
receipts for rent can Me represented in that light*/ Now the 
simple fact is, that these commodities have been paid for once 
already, and there is no justice in demanding that they shall be 
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paid for any more. If a man in Lonilon had a pot of porter at his 
jnouth, which was his own and he had paid Jbr, it wodld be 
hard to say to him, ' Wretch, are you going to lie so unpatriotic 
' as to drink all that yourself ? Remember your c&untry, anijiiea 
‘ that a proper return is made to her before you drink a drop/ 
The man would naturally reply, * I have done so, Hir ; I have 
paid for it, your Wjprship ; i have given hard work for it to 
somebody, your Honour; or if I did no^rny father did before 
me. ' lie raised a little estate, he did, and I bought this 
very porter out of the income/ Heaven help the Tory, who 
should thus attempt to stop an Eu^ltshman^s pdfier in its 
course. And suppose the Englishman bottles up the con- 
tents of his pot, and sends it off' to Calais to be exchanged 
for a bottle of jym ordinaire with some porter-loving 
Frenchman ; — or whips himself into the steam-boat for Calais 
with the porter in his pocket, and consoles himself with drinking 
it on his arrival ; — or makes the exchange tl:yere for vin ordinaire, 
and gives himself the gripes at Calais instead of Dover in any 
of theyse cases, where does there arise the smallest plea for say- 
ing the man has done an unpatriotic ae.t in the disposition of his 
))orter? Where is there a gain to any living creature taken 
away, that would have been made if tho man had swilled his 
porter at home ; and where tlie pretext for saying, that the 
porter has been taken out of the country to the destruction 
of some due return? The whole is manifestly a mistake, a 
double charge. The return due to the beloved country for the 
porter, was made when the porter was •bought *and paid for ; 
and no power on earth can show anv injury from its progress 
afterwards. The objection of the (jnarterly Reviewers seems 
to he completely answered* The pawdow, is not tliuirs. 

Another error, which may be suspected, is that thefe is some 
connexion with a want of thorough comprehension of tho way in 
which wliat Adam Smith calls * effectual demand ' croak's supply ; 
—a mistake pf the same kind, as that of tho mob that stops a 
brig lo|ded with potatoes for the metropolis, in the expectation 
that this; h to make potatoes cheap for ever and ever in their 
own market. There is a confusion between a momentary gain 
and an enduring and recurring one. The’ appropriation of the 
potatoes may benefit the potntoe-eaters in the parish for the 
next fortnight; Jbut nature will find/mt the way, to put a stop 
to their expected perpetuity of •gormandizing at other people^s 
loss. In like manner the stoppage of the transit of an absentee’s 
goods or money, and forcing him to expend in a particular mar- 
KCi and C5ome here to consume the produce, might do a brief 
benefit to certain partjes in the parish, the same way as in the 
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stoppage of the potatoes \ but it remains to be seen whether 
nature will riot have her ways and means, to avenge herself on 
tlfe stppid tyrapny, and disappoint the mob of their expected 

gmK-n} . ^ ' 

If alrthis be true, it assuredly leads to some startling results. 
It goes to prove, that if a nation employs foreigners to do its 
work,— as the Portuguese employ Gal legos , is the same 
thing to Portugal in the end. It goes to prove, that if the 
Irish aristocracy should take into their heads to expend their 
revenues in paying foreign regiments either at home or abroad, 
to the exclusion of all employment in that way to native Irish, 
the last state of Ireland v^ould be in the aggregate the same as 
the first. There is no desire to disguise the length to which 
the principle would go ; the only object is to know if it is 
true. 

If it be substantially correct, then the immediate consequence 
is, that the result of any tax on Absentees, as on foreign con- 
sumption in general, would be the inflicting a pure grievance 
on the suflerers, to the extent of what they miglit pay or 
give up to avoid ]>aying ; without the shadow of aggregate 
advantage to their countrymen in return. And tliat conse(|uenlly 
such an effort of legislation w^ould be a simple ebullition of 
ill-humour, a mere employment of the faculty of voting in 
the House of Commons to plague a neighbour, a naked exertion 
of the arbitrary power of saying to a fellow-citizen, ' I don't like 
people to drink claret. Drink none.’ 

The general inference from all the above is, that whatever 
perplexity may be found in some of the details, it will finally he 
discovered that Heaven has set its canon that nothing shall 
be lost to community in^ the aggregate, by using foreign ]>ro- 
duce instead of its own, — and for the reason which he that runs 
may read, that it can never have foreign produce but in barter 
for something of its own. It is part and portion of the arrange- 
ment of Providence, for promoting peace on earth and good will 
towards men, as fast as the race of political blunderers who have 
kept nations at daggers-d rawing on false pretences, can be 
driven off the scene. 

These considerations are turned over to the speculation of 
cuch as feel aggrieved and threatened by the hubbub kept up 
on the subject of Absenteeism with a view to engaging their 
attention and support to the general principles of Free Trade, of 
which their particular concernment appears to be an offset. 

Errjtvm. In p. 416, 1. ^5, for factory Regulation Bill 
read Customs Regulatio.i Bill. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

^Memoir of John Adam, late Missionary at Calcutta. 12mo, bs. bds. 

Dr. Gregory’s Memoirs of Robert HalL 12mo. Os. cloth. 

Medwin’a Memoir of P. B. Shelley, with Original Poems, ivc. Iftmo. 3s. 6ih bds. 
Memoirs of the Court aud Character of Charles T , by Lucy Aikin. 2, vols. Bvo. 
28s. bds. 

Ellerby’s JMemorials of Felix Neff. 8vo. 4s, cloth. 

Life of Gouvenieur Morns, by Jared Sparks. 3 voIsl 8vo. 27^, bda. 

Memoirs of Row’land Taylor. 12mo. os, 6d. bds. ’ ^ 

Chambers’s Lives of Illustrious Statesmen. Pait 111. IV. Bvo. tJ.s. GiL each, bds. 

MAnoiies du Mareschal Ney. 2 vols. Bvo. IBs., sew-ed 

Lives ot the most eminent Sovereigns of Modern Kuroiie, by Lord Dover. 

Royal 1 Bmo. 8s, bds. ^ 

Biogra])hia Borealis, by Hartley Coleridge. Bvo. 16 a. bds. 

Memoirs of Baron Cuvier, by Mrs. R. Lee. Bvo. J2.s. bds. 

The Diary of Mr. John Lament, 1(549—1671. 4to. 35a. bds. • 

Memoir of Bishop Ilober, by the Rev. G. Bonner. 12mo. 3 a, (ul. bds. 

I.tte of Hampdea (No. I. English History in the reign of the Stuarts’, small Bvo. 
1a. sewed, 

Indian Biography, by Thatcher. IBrao. lOs. cloth. 

The Autobiography of John Galt, Esq. 2 vols, Bvo. 24s, bds. 

BOTANY. 

Sir J, E. Smith’s In^oduodon to Botany, ^dite|| by Dr^ Hooket. Bvo. 16s. cloth. 
Botanical Geography ; General obsorvutions on Vegetation, translated from Mirbel, 
12mo. 3ii.6(i. cloth. 

Main’s Illustrations of Vegetable Physiology. 12mo. 8s, cloth. 

Botanical Register of Professor Lindley. Vol. V, new series. 8vo. 50 a, cloth. 
Castle’s Synopsis of Systematic Botany. 4to, Od. 

EngUs^ Botany, with plates. Ros. XXI. to XXVU Bvo. U. each, sewed, 
ipotonical Magoaine* Nos«lV« to VUL royal 8eo» sewed* 
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CLASSICS. 

Plktoni» Phsedo, illu«trgvit Godofi«dua Stallbaum. 8vo. 6s, bds. 

Valpy’^; Classical I^ibrurj'. VoU. XLIIL XLIV, XLV. 18mo. 4.s 6d, each, cloth. 
Aiitliufi s Sallust, with Kn^lish notes, l^mo. 6$, btls. 

'J'he German V and Agrioola K/f Tacitus, with an English Version and Notes, by 
D. Spillan. ISmo. 4<«. 6d. bds. 

Select Orations of Cicero, from the Text of Oreliiis, witli Knglisb Notes, by the 
liev, M. IVPKiiy. 8vo. 105. bda. 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles, with English Notes, &c., by G. Burgess. l2mo. 
5s, bds. 


EDUCATION. 

Elements of English Grammar. i8mo. ^s. 6d. cloth. 

Cobbiu's Elements of Heading and Sl}»elUng. IBiuo. is, aatred. 

Index of Quotations from Greek authors eoutained in Bloomiinld's transdatioll of 
Matthia‘*s Greek Grammar, by Kenrick. 8vo. 7^. 6d, bds. 

A spin’s Ilislory made easy. IBmo. ‘h. half>bound. 

Hosteri’s Introilijctjob U> the Italian Language, snuan* Itimo. 2s. C>d, bds. 

An Abiidgemeiit of liowlxitlriUn’s Geiniiiu Grainiuur. LJmo. 2s. t>./. sevied. 

A New French and English Grammar, edited bv J, H. Hievrac. l2mo. 4s. bds. 
Easy Greek Exercises, by the Her. W. Moseley. IBmo. (id. bds. 

Concise Summary of General Geography. 12mo, 1«. ^M, half'bouud. 

'fhe Bov’s Tallin ('oustxuoting Borik. 12mo. 2s. 6d, bds. 

Cole’s C'Tomptinion to the Eton (ireek Grammar, l2ino. cloth. 

I'he Conjugation of the Greek A’erh, according to Ihofessor 'I'hiersch’s System. 
Bvo. 5s, bds. 

A System of Arithmetic, compiled for Merchant Tailors’ School. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
L’Echo de Paris ; a Selection of Familial* Phrases. 12mo. .‘Is. 6U. cloth, 

FINE arts; 


A Collection of Literary ^ortr^its fVom Fiuior’s Magaxina. 4to. half-bound. 42s. 
India paper ti3s. 

Cruikshank’s Sketch-Book. 4ta Parts I. II. 2 k. 6d. plain, Ss. 6d. coloured each, 
sewed. 

Select ^’iews of , the Lakes of Scotland, by J. Fleming. Part XU. 4to, 3s. 6d, 
india, 7s, 6d, royal folio, 125. sew'ed. 

The Byron Gallery, royal Hvo. 31 s. t>d. half bound. 3(is. morocco.. 

Illustrations to the OTii!iita1 Annual, proofs before letters. (iSi. 

a 

GARDENING. 

.Supplement to Loudon’s Alanual Pf Cottage Gardening, by J. Robertson. 8yo. 
7s. sewed. 

Sweet’s British Flow'or Carden. Vol. II. New Series. 8vo. 78s< clotb. 

f * 

.. GEOLOGY. 

The Internal Ktruclnre of Foysil V^etabUi found in the CaitamiANOUt and OdKtic 
Deposits of Grett Britain, described an<f illustrated by II. Withita. flt.bdll. 

OflCUIETEY. , , 

Pr«c^ aS SnilMHtr IBwteHoi bf BtehM. 







IIISTOEY. 

• • 

Tlodges’s Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal iu 1332, 2 v^s. post 
21ji. cloth. • •*, 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1632. Vol. LKXIV. 6vo. 16«. hd»* •» * 

Scenes and Sketches from English History. Vol. I. l^uio. 3s. (id. 

An Introduction to Cieneral History and Chronology, by the Hev* J* Uilderdale. 4U), 
tOs. 6(L half-bound. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

Chitty*!! Practice of the Lav in all its Departmj^nts. Vol. I. Part. II. royal Svo. 

18fi. bds. • 

Hughes's Directions for Drawing Wills. 6vo. l^s^bds. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Tolls, by F. Gunning, five. bds. 

Starkie’s Law of Evidence, 2 vols. 8vo. 70*. bds. 

Sqiiarey’s General Rule for regulating the Practice of the Superior Courts. Itmo. 
3s. 6d. bds. • 

The Laws relating to the Poor, by J. T. Pratt. 8vo. I5s. bda. 

MEDICINE. ANATOMY, AND SUJIGERY. 

Chemical Lectures on the Contagious Typhus, epidemic in Glasgow, 18.S1-2, by 
U. Miller, M. D. Hvo. Tks. bds. 

'I'he Analysis and Medical use of the Tepid Springs of Buxton, by Sir C. Scuda- 
more. Hvo. sewed. 

The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical Science. Nos. IX. X. 8vo. bs*6tL 
each sewed. 

Murphy on the Elementary Principles of the Theories of Electricity. Part I. 8vo. 
7 a. 6d, bds. 

Homosopathic Medical Doctrine, translated from the Gennan. Bvo. Kb. (u/. bds. 
Hayer on Diseases of the Skin, translated- by W. H. Dickinson. Hvo. bds. 
liregory's Conspectus Medicina% curii Sieggall. 18mo. bs. bds, 

Lawrence on Diseases of the Eye. 8vo. IBs. bds. , 

Illustrations of Cooper's Suigical Dictionary, by W.lkCo^s. t^l. T. Ovo. 42a. bds. 
Disorders of the Brain and Nervous System, hy Dr. II wins, Hvo. 7$. bds. 

The London Medical and Surgical Journal, ^’ol. III. Bvo. 14 a. bds. 

I .ee’s Treatise on Nervous Disorders. Hvp. bd^. 

Gbsc^rvations on Diseases of the Rectum, by H, Mayo. 8va 6s, b(fs. 

All Essay on liiB^mmatioii, by P. L. PbiUipa, Hvo. 6s, bds. * 

A New Exposition of the Functions of the Nerves, by J. W. Earle. Part I. Hvo, 
7 s. 6d. ^ 

Report of the Method and Results of the Treatment of the Malignant Cholera, by 
J. Ayre. Hvo. ^ (b, bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITER A'lTTRE. 

Fletcher on the Influence of the Mind on the Body. Hvo, 12s. bds. 

( 'onstable’s Miscellany. Vols. LXXVllI. LX MX, IHmo. 3a. (>d. each, cloth, 
(iaskell's Manufacturing Population of Engkgid, 6i.c, Pr. bds. » 

Letters of Horace Walpole, EaH of Orford, to Sir Hoiace Mann, edited by Lord 
Dover, 3 vola. bds. * « • 

Hemnina of the Rpv. W^ Bowels, by W. B. Moore« l2mo. 5s. bds. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopsedia, Vols« XLIV. XLV. XLVl. foolscap Bvo. 6a, 
each,^bds. 

Domestic Animals, in their relation to Civiliaed Society, 12mo. 3a, 6d. cloth, 

• Sharpe’a Feei^ago of tte» BritiaJi 3 vols. liipo. 3s* 0d. cloth. 

Hmiirjjr pf and WoAing Claasos, |2m% 8r. doth* 
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Professor Stuart on Uie Ramans, edited by Drs. J. F. Smith and £. Henderson. 8vo. 
,14*. cloth. 

T)ie Colonics; of their value generally, and of the loidan Islands in particular ; h; 

Colonel C. jr Naoier. 8vo« 18<. (doth* 

Martiu'b Taxation of the BVitibh Kmpire. 12mo. 5*. clotli. 

Exposition of the False Medium and Barriers exoluding Men of Genius from the 
Public, post 8vo. 8s. 6^. bds. 

Harper’s Family Library. Vol. J.U. III. IHmo. 5s. each, cloth. 

Weld’s Statistical Survey of the County of llosc<Anmou. 8vo. 1 ks. cloth. 

Great Britain in 1833, by the Baron D'Haussez. ^ vols. post 8vo. bds. 
Keekiana or Modem Antiquities of Edinburgh* 1 2mo. 7*. bds. 

Junius, Lord Chatham. 8vo. 5*. bds. 

The Time of the End. 8vo. 6*. bds. 

Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous Papers, by B. Franklin. Edited by Jaretf Sjuiik^. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, &c. of the United Kingdom, folio. 
] 5r. cloth. 

A General ITiew of the United States for 1833. 18mo. 6s. cloth. 

Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the Populati<Ui of the West Indies, by 
Mrs. Carmichael. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds. 

Old Bailey Experience, Criminal Jurisprudence, Ac. 8vo. 12>. bdh. 

Annals of St. Mary Overy, by W. Taylor. 4to. 25i. bds. 

Mercantile Marine Architecture, by j. Bicbardson. 4to. 80%. bds. 

Description of a New Lightning Conductor, by John Murray, F. S. A. 8vo. 3*. 6</. 
sewed. 

An Analysis of the Literature of Ancient Greece. Bvo. 5a. bcU. 

The Children’s Weekly Visitor. First Series. 3 vols. IVmo. 18*. cloth. 

A Guide to the Choice of Books. 12mo. 6*. 6d, bds. 

The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instiuction. \ols. I.ll. 3s. od. each, 
cloth. 

An Essay on the Life of Bishop Dehon, hv C. E. Gladsden. 8vo. ‘b. bds. 
Popular Encyclop<L‘dia from the American Translation of tlie “ (’unwsntions 
Lexicon.” Vol. I. Part 1, royal bvo. 11*. cloth, 

^ MUSIC. 

Otto’s Treatise cm the Construction, Preservation, Ac. of the \ ioliiu Translated by 
T. Fardeley. 8vo, 3«. bd.s. 

The Album Wfeatli of Music, 4^, 32*. mor. 

Tamer’s Manual of kWal IMusic. foolscap Bvo. 4*. bds. 

Hawker’s Collection of Tunes for the Wesleyan Hymns, oblong 18*. balf>bouiid. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Naturalist’s Library, by Sir W. Jardine. Vol. II. foolscap Bvo. 6*. clotli. 
('uvier’s Animal kingdom. Vol. \ III. Bvo. 3*. 6d, royal Bvo. 54*. coloured 
72*. bds. 

Entomology of Australia, by G. R. Gray. Parti. 4to« 15*. plain. ;21*. coloured 
bds. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne, arranged for Young Persons. 

^Alphab(‘t of Zoology, by J. Rennie. 18mo. 2*. Ctl. bds. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society ofiLondon. VoImI# P{i^ I. r4yal4to. 18*. 
coloured 1 9s. sewed. *’ ^ ^ , 

KOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Romances of the Cbivalric Ages. 2 vols. post five. 21|. bd^. 

The Repealers, by tbe Countess of Blesslngton. dro. Sli Ms. 

Edgeworth's Novsls nM Vol. Xv* XVJ. 

bowds. < ' ^ ^ ' 
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Sir <iuy He LuRignan, by Miss Knij^ht. 2 vols. .post 8vo. 21, s. bcU. * 

'I'nles of the i'omhs. j)ost 8vo. (ii. bds. • , • 

■^riie Provpst of Paris, by W. S. Prowring. 3 vols. 12mo. l-.S.s.^bdtf. , 

Character, or Jew and Gentile, by Mrs. Leman Grimstone, 2 vols, f^pst 8vo. 

lb.v. bds. * * • , 

Haqw’s Library of Select American Novels. Vol^ I, II. III. I V. 12ma. 6*. 
each, cloth. 

Kussell de Albuquerque. 12mo. 85. 6d. sewed. 

Village Ilclles. 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. bds. 

England end tlie English, by E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M. P. 2 vols. post 8vo. SI.'?, 
boards. 

(’onrad Blessington, by a Lady. 8vo. 7s, bds. 

Traditionary Stories of Old Families, by tb© author of the “ Dominie’s Legacy.” 

2 vols. 8vo. 2l£. bds. • 

The Library of Romance. Vol, VII. 12mo. 6s. hds. 

Mon and Manners in America, by tlie author of “ Cyril Thornton.” 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. bdwS. 

Introductions, Notes, &c. to the New Edition of the Waverley Novels. 3 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. 24s. bdd*. 

Mother and Sons. 12mo. 4.s. 6d. bds. • 

Notie Dame, a I’ale of the “ Ancien Regime,” from the French of Victor Hugo, 

3 vqIs. post 8vo. 24s. bds. 

'j'vdes fiom Chaucer, in Prose, for Young Persons. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

'Ihe Headsman, by the author of the Bravo,” &c. 3 vols. royal 12mo. 3s. 6rf. 
boards. 

Mrs, Bray’s Historical Novels. Vol. I. post 8vo. 4s. half-bound. 

POETRY AND PLAYS. 

The Voyage, by Henry Christmas. 12mo. 6s, bds. 

Valpy’a Shakespeare, with illustrations. Vols. IX. X, XI. 12mo. bs, each, 
cloth. 

Some Account of the English Stagei from 1660 to 1830. 10 vols. Bvo. bl, 10s. 

cloth. 

The Dn^am, &c. by Mrs. Ixjnox Conyngham. 8vo. lO.s. 6d, bds. 

/opliiel or the Bride of Seven, by Maria del Occidr^itc^ 12m®, 7.'. 6f/ l)ds. 
Dvee’s Specimen of English Sonnets. KJmo. 66. bds. 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life, by Lady Morgan. 2 vols. post Bvo. 21s. bds. 
Flowers of tlie East. l2mo. 6s. cloth. • 

Demetrius, &c. by Agnes Strickland. 12mo. vAs, bds. • 

I'ho Poems of Drummond of Ilaw'tliomden. Edited by P. Cunningiiam. foolscai> 
Bvo. 9s. bds. 

Poems by Hartley Coleridge. Vol. I. 8vo. 6s, cloth. 

Tlie Outcast of Naples, by H. A. D’Alton, 12mo. 66. 6t/. clotli. * 

The Converted Jew', by T, K. Verdon. l2nio. In, bds. 

Zenobin, by J. Fora. Bvo. 7s, 6</. bds. 

Europe and other Poems, by C. O. Apperrey. foolscap 8vo. >6. cloth. 

Songs of the Press. 12mo. 26. 6d. bds. 

Pindar in English Verse, by Hie Rev. H. F. Cary, 12mo. 66. bds, 

POLEMICS. 

Hillock's Key to t^e Psafans. 12mo. bt, bds. 

Thom on the Assurance of Faith. 2 vols* 8^o.^ 2 Is! bds. 

Rev. F.H. Hutton's Discourses on Christ’s Temptation. 8vo, 76-. bds, 

Henry's Letters to a Frisind on Conversion and Salvation. 18mo. 4s. cloth. 

Rev, H. S, Plumtree’s Lectures on the Prodigal Son, 12mo* 46. bdsi 
Rev. H. Vaughan^s Sermons. 8va lOs. 6d, bds. 

Rev. n. Hughes’s Sermons.® 12mo. 5 j. bds. 

Webster's Sacramental Week. 18mo. 2s. 6d. eptb.^ 

Carlisle’s Letters on the Holy Script^^es. 2 yols« 12nio! 12st bds. 
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Tbn Sermons npon the Nattti^ nnd the Effects of Faith, by J. T. O’Brien, ^3ro. 
y 2 h. bds. 

TjjeoIogicaH^ibrarr. Voh V. lJ?ino, 65. cloth. 

Travelsyiof sii Inslv Gentleman in search of a Religion, f rots, fbolscap tro. 
^IBkAtbds* ^ * 

Butles^s Charge delivered the Clergy of the Aiehdeaconry of Derby, 4to. 
sewed. 

Sargeant's Sermons. 8vo, 8s. bds, 

'J’he Doctrine of Repentance, by the Rev, Dr. Walter. l‘2mo. 5s, bds. 

Baskets of Fragments, or Notes for Sermons, by Rev. T. .loties. Vul, II. t8mo. 
4s. bds. 

Gospel Seeds, by the Rev. C. Mtdan. lltoio. 5&. hds, 

0*Bnenb Sermoos on the Sympathy of Christ. 6vo. 3i. sewed, 

The Coming of the Messiali rUi Glory and Majesty, by Jean Josafat Ben Earn. 
12mo. 9s, bds. ^ 

(yuide to an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion,” by the Rev. M. O’Sullivan. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Archbisbop Cranmef’s Works. 4 vols. 8vo. 50t. 6d. bda. 

A ParRjdirase of the Psalms, in blank verse, by P. Ducaref. 6vo. 8<. bdS, 

The Christian’s Famijr librar)'. Vol. Vlll. ISmo. 5s. ololh. 

Dr. 8. Warren’s Semons. 12ino. 5s, bds. 

Twelve Plain Sermons preached in a Village Church. tSmo. 4f. bds. 

The Biblical Cabinet. Vol.MV. l^mo. .5 a. bds. 

Popular Keligioas Works abridged. Voh 1, ftimo. ts. tid. cloth. 

Practical Ex{>08itiOn of St, Paul'.') Epistle to the Homans, by tlie Rev, K. AnderBon. 
ISSmo. 7s. bds, 

Watson’S Discourses on the Colossians, 8vo, 10a, uth cloth. 

Hindmarsh on ilie Resurrection. 8 vy>. hs, bds. 

Sermons by the Rev. J. T. Robinson. liJmo. .Sa, 6d. cloth. 

Ware’s Sunday l^ibrary. \ ol. 11. 8vo. 3 a. 61 I, bds. 

Hamilton's Seimons. 8vo. cloth. 

Drousfaeld’s Sermons. 3 vols. 1 ‘2 a. bds. 

Ditto, Morning and EVehing Family IMyers. l!2mt). 3«. hds. 

Reasons for Christianity. l‘2mo. 7 a. (wJ.bds. 

• f I POLITICS. 

Hansard’s Debates (3rd Series). Vols. xvi. zvti« tnd and 3rd Parts of Sasiion 
1833. royal 8vo. 30 a. bds, 335. 6d. half bound, each. 

, ” Tot’boaAPuy. 

Noble’s (inzettoer of Lincolnsliire. Hvo. 4 a. bds 4 n. 6d, liHlf-hoimd. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Guide to Tunbridge Wells. 18mo. ?5. 6 d, sewed. 

The Herne Ray ‘Guide. Iftno. 3s. Off. lids. 

Me. Pbun’s Guide through Glasgow, toyal 3l2mo. 2 a. 6d. dotli. ' 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Sturt’ii Expeditions into the Interior of Australia. 2 vols. 8vo. bda. 

Narrative of Voyages to explore the shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar, by 
Captain Owen. 2 vols. Ovo. 325. bds, 

^ Broukendon’s Journals of Excursions in the A))>s. post 8vo. 10t« 6d. bdf. 

'I'he Continental Traveller. 12mo. O5. 6d. cloth, • r ' 

Finch’s Travels in the United btates, dSe. bye* bdm ^ 

A Journey to SwitserUnd^ by L, Agassta. 6fo. 12«. bds, ^ 

R^rt of Pi!oceeain|» Ndrtbeiti f bftii of h 1!^ 
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A. 

ADSEl^TEEISMi Question ot, retiucible to the l*nnriplps of Fice Trlidc,516— 
iliiiatration of llie piineiple of tree trade in night diffi^rent cAses, ih.eti^qq . — 
objection of Uic Quarteily Revi6\vcrs on the subjii^ct of Absenteeism answered, 
'>22- -notiling lost to the comiiuinity by the consumption of foieign produce either 
iit home or abroad, 524. 

Al^r sous ia domination trancttiao, son etat present ct son avenir; par M. le 
mron PIcbon, 231— Ejctmcts, 234, 230 

Alfi'irrs^ 23 1 ~ -the duty of France towards her considered, 232 — prociamal'on 
of the Freneli to the Algerines, ih. — proiniseb contameu in it not kept, 233 — 
('onvention on the surrender of Algiers equally neglected, ib , — fiCtter ot M. Se- 
gaud stating llie expoitatiou trom Algiers to iMarsetlles, of human bones among 
others to he used in the iTliuiiig of Sugar, 234 — Conduct of the French to tlm 
Algeiines, si!u*4! the suneuder of the place, ib, et seij . — great expense attending 
the occupation of it, 23.‘> — cliar.icter of the coloni^ts sent thither fioin France, 
236 ct Aey. — popidation of jVlgieis, in 1832— brief account of the people, 23^ — 
remonstrance ftf M. Piohon against the present system ot conduct on the part of 
the French, 239— gencml olwervaiioiis respecting the cuiulucl of Europe in that 
quarter, 240, ct seqtf. 

Annapolis^ bay of, in Nova Scotia, described, 308 

Appeal to the British Nation on behalf of the Jews; by Barnaid Van Aven, M,D. 
215 — Extract, 226 

Appt^l cn favour d’Algcr ct de I’AfrIque du Norcl, 231 — Extract, 234 

Argument advanced against the EnO-anebisemAu TIT thc'^.lcws considered; by 
Francia Henry Boldsmttli, 215— Extract, 23i’l. 

Attempt tp stjow the Justice and Expediency of Hahstituling an Income or Property 
Tax for the present Taxes, or |mrt of theiut&c. also the inovsliaii, advantageous, 
and ctfcctual Plans of reducing the National Bcbt, 11. • 

B. 

Batkin and his family, account of, 04 • 

intituled an Act for the further Ainendmcntof the Ijaw, and the better Advance- 
ment of Justice, 42 

• intituled an Act for the better Administration of Justice in liis Majesty’s 

Privy Council, 42. • 

• • intituled an Act for the FiStablishmeiU of CouKs of I^cal Jurisdiction, 42. 

BiographiaeU HUttm of tkn Wctiley Eamify; inojrc especially its eadier brancJiies j 
by John Dove, ^73* • * 

Bore, or * avebgifiig wave,* aeitbunt of tlie, by^li^ fishdi^men of Ireland, 79. 

Future (fOvemment of, 107— heads of the Ministerial Plan, ib— 
i^AHca in it, l66--or the Cdortdf Proprietors, their prlvilcgei and powers, «5. 
e/ s«f ,<--4>0Qrl of Directors, lOO* e( seyt— government of India conducted by the 
nine ienior Directors, cal tad the Cowitnlttce of Correspondence, 110— constitution 
and powera of the Seorei Conitnittee, 111— of^he Board of Coramisaioners, i5.^ 
o^lil olaini^ ^ bhme govermnent, i'5i--^utiount of tradesmen’e bills in 1 831, 
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•112 — lesof tlie dillnoiU ofliccrs, ih , — ftpcrimcns ot pcnsionfi, lA.- mass of eoi- 
lespoiitlencr brtwoeii the yeaiB 1814 and 182.% 113— mode of exainininpr ivhataie 
caller * ptH'vioiiSi eommicnications* ib , — evidenre of Mr. Courtenay proving llio* 
<lrlay^orrft>s!on>d hv tlie nreseiit complex system of administrattun, 114 — cxlrmt 
fiom tlio evidencf of Mi. Mill respecting the correspondence of the Secret Coin- 
Ynitt^e, Ho — Indian Patronage^ ib» et se^.-^suggestions tor a govenimont in the 
picsent cii'cuin Stan res of Ifidia, 1 16, ctseqq * — plan of a Home administration, I IS 
— oh)ectionsto the assn niption of the direct administration of India by the Ci own 
replied to, 119 tt seqq . — Statistic View of the BritUih Empire in India, 124— 
ohservations on It, 12ft — civil ofiice in India a monopoly, ift.— system of appoiirt- 
nients, ift — expense of education at Ilaileybury College, 126— ^t the College ot 
Calcutta, 127— origin of the co-cxistcncc of the two colleges, tft. — cost ol native 
education compared, t^. — cost of company's judge, 129 — samples of the rate of 
pay to civil officers in India, ^130 et «ey.-^gencral estimate of cap^ity in those 
appointed, 133 — salaries paid to civil officers sent out, compared with those paid 
to natives, 134 — undue treatment of the native officers, ib, ci seq * — remarks on 
the system of government in India, 136 — the aimy the most perfect pait of the 
Indian government, 138 et seq . — administration of law in India, 140 et srqq.^ 
the Coinage, 142 — account of the fiscal laws iti India, 143*-bencfits to be expected 
fiom the new Ministerial Plan, 144 — two exceptionable points in it, 14ft 

meaning of the word as used in the old Scottish, 340 

« C. 

larohae, Queen^ presentation by the celebrated John Wesley, of his father^ (’ow- 
mciiurics on Job, to, 197* 

^Aari^“magne, anecdote respecting him, 296. 

Joiomes (The) treating oi their value generally — of the Ionian Islands in pHriuiil.n , 
See., Sec,, S6C•^ by Colonel Chailcs .fames Napier, C. B. reviewed, 493-~bcc 
Greece, Kingdom of, &,c, 

'ompase, And Sea Charts^ uncci tainty of the time when invented, and by whom, 
300 et bcq, 

'onstantimple tn 1828 ; by Charles Macfailuiic, Esq. 163. 

'orporaie Iteform, 312 — necessity of guarding against the admission of the coiriip 
tions of the old corpoiati^ s into the new, 313 ct seq , — the original design of the 
charters of incorporation wholly perverted by the ns»c made of them, 3l4--cxein- 
plified In the borough of Dale, 315 — condition of the burgesses in the early periotls 
of our history, 316^conjectures respecting the period when charters giving mu- 
nicipal rights end the choice of 'nagistrates were first granted, 317 — abii^c of 
close corporrtidns confirmed by new charters, 318 — necessity of new modelling 
them to suit the change of the times, 319 — every inhabitant householder should 
be entitled to his freedom, i6. — meaning of the term foreigner,'^ 321 — fines 
unjust, ib . — She Observations on the principles, &c. 

'^orrertions In No. XXXVI. 263. • 

Jotresponderire between the President of the Board of Control and the Court of 
Diroctors of the East- India Company, 1833, 107* 

'rimhial Trials in Scotland; by Robert Pitcairn, Esq., 332—110 documents to be 
found respecting the government of Scotland previous to the adoption of the 
feudal system, ^3 — vain attempt of Uie kings to restrain die ^vead of feudal 
jfcwer, 334 — condition of the people under the feudal system, diaractcr of 
the civil law, ib. — of the cri;rnlnal la^y, ift.— power and abuse ol the^oSiee of ahe- 
riff, .336 — instanced in the oppressions of Patrick Agnew, shenff of Wigton, ib. 

perversion ofjnatiee in favour of the ariatocmey, SdS-^lnstaneed in the 
afEiir of Georop Gordon, Isfird of Oefght, wfth Hay of 'A rdlethamV, piocess 
of putting to tfae>horD, nugatory, 339 — Gordon indicted for itsttirpifig hie 
authority, and murder under colour of law, ib. — obiections to the relevancy of 
the indictment, 340 — despotism^f Patrick^ earl of Orkney, Ml— power of the 
Lords of Regality,^* of the Baillic of 
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r^iiseqiienoc of ‘ by tlic Baillic, ib^ctsvq , — the Lords of Rcp^alky 

deprived of tlieir jurisdiction — present priviloj^c, 343 — means cif opposition used 
by the ^ing against the nobJes, ib, ei svq ^ — case of Ujc Macgrcgons, 344 et %cq, 
— ^retnarks on the trial by Jury in Scotlaiidi 345 et seqq » — case df James Stcii^rt 
and the duk« of Argylc, 346 — custom of ‘ protest fol* wilJ^iT terror,' an(f i^s con- 
sequence, 347 ef scq . — what construed error by the court, 348 — -jury not e 3 (|>ccl!bd 
to lake cognizance of facts, ib . — case of Maxwell of (Jfibtowii, and others, ib * — case 
of James Ikrymgeour for murder, 350 — pleading of the Lord Advocate, ib , — 
witnesses admissible in cases of treason, ib . — how managed, ib , — management of 
scrupulous jurors, by an ‘interlocutor,' 351 — evidence in contradiction of facts 
stated by the crown prohibited, as calling the king a liar, ib , — the fiction abolished 
by Sir George M'Kenzic, 352— opinion of Baron Ilumc as to leaving the punish- 
ment of crime to the discretion of the judge, ib , — etlects of judicial power, case of 
William Norivall, 353 — selfish vindictiveness of James VI, 354 — case of John 
Hickson, 354— of John Fleming, ib , — of Francis t’ennant, 355 — of Thomas Ross, 
366 — letter of the king (James 1. of England^to the Privy Council of Scotland, 
with instructions as to Mr. Thomas Ross, 357 — letter of the Privy Council to the 
King, 358 — the king’s proceedings against Stercovius, 359— proceeds against 
the borougiis for the cast of the same, ib, et seq. 


D • 

Dc la Domination Francnisc en Afriqne et des prlnci pales questions que fait naJtrc 
I’occupation de ce pays*, par M, Raynal, 231 — Extracts, 238. 

Debtor and Creditor^ law of, 198 — imprisonment for Debt not warranted on any 
grounds of reason, ib , — how origftially legalized, ib , — tlic arguments for and 
against it eonsideied, 199 et operation of the law, 202 ct enormous 

amount of the tax of law expenses on the cotinli’y, 204 — attaching the property 
of a Debtor more eligible than attaching his person, 205 — case of an iinlortunatc 
Debtor struggling during five years against the ruinous opciationsof the Law, 
206. 

Dacrgary or Dirarfsy brief account of the, 82. 

E. 


KUe’Womaiiy account of the, 82. 

Emancipation of the Jews, 215 — reluctance of govern rjai^nts U allow liberty of con- 
science in religious matters, ib, et strengthened by the jealousies of the 

established priesthood, 216 — only modified by the Kelbrmatioii, 217 — the riglit 
first formally asserted in France, ib, — olyeclion-against the Emancipation of the 
Jews from political Disabilities, that Chrisl^nity is part and parcel of the Law 
of the land, considered, 219 — the difficulty in the case of the Jew as easily sur- 
mounted as in that of the Catholics, 220~no danger from proselytizing, which 
has been declared by the Jews to be contrary to their law, 221 — the Jews called 
upon to perform many public duties, 222 — the nation not wholly Christian, and 
llicrcfore no necessity for its legislature to be wholly Christian, 223 ct seq,-^no 
giound for the apprehension of political danger from the admission of Jews into 
Parliaineot, 225— none from their wealth, 226— their treatment in Spain niulcr 
tlie banners of the Cross and the Crescent, 228 — restored to the rights of citizen- 
ship in France, by Napoleon, 229 — ^subsequently in many other parts of the 
world, f5» • 

En/ranekisemeni of Driiish Jews, A few words respecting the, AddiHisscd tojhc 
New Parliament, by Francis Henry Goldsmid, 215. 

Esculent Rmts^ enumeration of some of Jthe iltrer kind, 

Es 9 <tif on the History and Theory of Music, and on the Qualities, Capabilities, ancl 
JMfao^gement of the Human Voice, ^c. &c« by J> Nathan, 242. 

Evih iokhh Ireland raferred to Primogeniture, &c., &c,, &c., 516. 

:t<^offerpfrecaUiDgthe%tenta) pleasures of childh^, 75 
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compBrative estimate af j^enigs in Hic Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, the Fc^U's 
of Esop, a^d otory of Sinbad, 7d— itifiR|ir|niition of the Eikalenis and Westerns 
coin^red‘and iawhat dwtinffnisliod, 77— excellcndes of Hother, 78— v^^tnarks ori 
the ipinitiiiatroii e^ihibited in the fine arts, 78 — on the fmagiiiacton as concomi- 
taiit^ with igiKiraibce»‘ 78— account of Ihe M>ot«,» oi* ‘ avenging wave,’ as ifiven by 
tliec^shermbn of Ireland, lA* — effect of the perrormaiicc of a mt bf titmblera on 
the country people of Irclknd, 81 — innuence of scenery and matinefs on Hie works 
of fiction, 81 — liricf account of the Persian l^ris, — of tlie Dnergar or Owarfs, 
82-*-of the Danish ellewoman, rd. — of the troHs, tb . — ways of baoiahiiiii^ them, tb. 
— revenge ol a troll, ib. — aneirdote of the nis, 84 — the nock, or rivOi^apiri’l, de- 
soribeil, tb * — account of lialkin nnil his faintly, ib . — lortnattoii of tl»e Nfne*2)ills 
near Rambin, 85— account of the popular faires of licrmany, #. of 

England, 87*— of tlie 8nee-fnrra, of Ireland, #A. — of the Leprechaun, 88 — tlic 
tVioka, 88 . 

First Frinciptes of Mrchahics, wi^i Historical and Practical Illustrations} hy Wil- 
liam Whevvcll, M.A. &c. &c. reviewed. 146— P'xtracts, Prohlcyn of the Inclined 
Plane, confused enunciation and falliacioiis principles of it by Pappus, 1.72 — history 
of the solution of it, 15.*^ — Steviu’s Proof of the Foice on it, 154— on tht nhthre 
of Accelerating Force, 156 — 157 — application of the Laws of Motion to Astro- 

^ noiny, 158— grouniis of objection to the System of Coperniaus, ib, et #cyy. 

Fofirtffc of Plants t extraordinary instances of the, 437. 

France^ Histoiy of, 283. — See llistorp of France, 

Free Trotter's Defence of the Merctmtile System, 2011 — Tory speech against the 
Free ^tradc system written with a purpose oPsophistry, 270 et Acy//. — coiniuenta on 
it, 276 e/tfcyy.— observations on coin, 2B1— i}odisaflvantii,^o in paying it for foreign 
goods, f5.— abolition of all duth^s prohibited, 282 — home nianufiiciures not 
injured hy the iinportation of foreign, ib , — diflciencc between the * pntclical 
man’ and the ' theorist,’ 2H3. 

Funtly^ bay of described, o07. 

G. 

Gone-hy Session, .387 — weak endeuvours of the Whig Ministry ih . — brief eliaraeter 
of the Reformed Parlianic»nt, 38B — how it had been chosen, 3H9 — how it should 
be chosen, ib , — disadvantage of gratuitous Hcrvicc, 390 — payment of representa- 
tives by tboir l*on8trtuemj^,s i pcomincnded, 391 — strictures on the conduct of the 
present Ministry, ib. et se ^, — observations on the acts of the first session of tlie 
Reformed Parliament, 3.92 .. defeat of the Reform hill acknowledged byMiftisterH, 
but remedy postponed, id,— iKillot still resisted, ib. — Aboliticwi of Septennial 
parliaments, he.w met, 39.3— Mr. r Harvey’s Mottoti respecting the best method 
of taking llir Votes, rejected, remarks on it, ib. — necessity for publishing a 
digest of the Rules of the House, 394— remarks on the choice of a Tory SpChker, 
f5.— pernicious effects of the present constitution of the House of Lords, ib. et ncq. 
—weakness 07 the Whigs in atiempting^to eoncilinte their adversaries, 396 — 
remarks on their mode of proceeding in regard to a Reform of municipal corpo- 
rations, 1*5. eiseq . — on the (irand Juries for Ireland hill, 3.96 — on partial legisla- 
tion, fd.— election of burgh magistrates in Scotland, ib. — csmbliabfneivi <ff a 
Rolicc in the burghs of Scotland, i5. — aljsenteelsm in the House of Gonkmons, 
397 — Poor Laws— labour Rate bill, 398 — Scottish and Irish, Vagrani’e, bill, 
#6. — Turnpike Roads Accounts hill, ih — remarks on retrenchmeist of the 
expenditure by the present minifitcr.s, 399 — reculation of appointn^ts, i5. 
j^lotig-promised system of accounts still un prod need, ibv Army 

Returns rejected, ib. et seq. — system ^f paying the* colongls, 461 — -Savings* 
Banks annuities, 401 — trabefer of^certaln fixcheqUClr ofBcea.in Sootlbnd to tins 
EngRah department, ih. — desiraole returns from tbg Treasury Board suggewieo, 
dO^Taxntion, c/ rry.— divisions on vailous brah^cscf^lba 
Property Tax, ih. — Stamp duties, 404 — remarks on this 
i5.-eftectfc of ihe Slave Emanctpatlon bill, 48d— oflieb U. 

— building of a National Gallery, f5.— ‘Law, i5,— OcftOral ftedfaW 'Mtt 'wiWn 
put, ib , — Local Courts biifthrdn^t out, 46B— Chancery ^cps, 406‘-*CiiWI«m lAv, 

bf the Abkiaea, 4C^'^JeMHab 
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Affiimation Bill, lA.-^Roman Catholic Mnrria^CH, Sabbath Observance, and Iilsh 
Tithes Bill, ^.^Irish Charch Tom porali lies bills, tb, et aetf , — Jmj>rtsonnient for 
• Debt, 4(16 — Aboliiion of Slavery, iifr. et setf , — rcmarlw on Mr. Stanley's scheme 
for Emancipation, 409, -e< $eq » — Military Flogf^in^t;, and foiTlblc*Im|»re^mc«t*for 
the Navy, 412 — Bank Charter, 413 — Easulndia Chib ter find CIiuitIi Establi.sh- 
nwitin India, f&. — account of the several liivibions on the chief clauses# 4 1.*? — 
Letters Patent, 1 ^.— crude introduction of bills misAievous, 416— re mark s on the 
incompctency and inattention of members, ib» ctsetf , — nunuM ical lists of Divisions 
for the last six weeks of the Session, 417 — commissions of the House futile in 
eflfeet^ 418 — division on Messrs. Whitmore and Kry^’s motions l»>r Repeal of the 
Corn I.,aws,419 — various meanings of the won! ** Distioss,’* 420, e/ — Amend- 
ment of tlie Law of Libel bill, opposed by sir .John Cainfibcll, 421 necessity 
for reforming the Upper house, 422 — mistaken choice of reprpHentalives hy tlic 
people, 424 — how the resignation of Ministers >hould he regulated, 42b* — 
Ministerial management in tlie introduction of ministerial measures, 427 — sug- 
gestions lor the better conduct of business Conimittees, tb. et aeq , — for the 
conduct of members in doing business, 42.9— danger of delay in cirecting benelicial 
reform, et #cy. 

drand Jimes^ Laurie on* 68 — Observations respecting prejudices in favour of old 
institutions, 90 — grand juries inconsistent in their nature jk^ith the tiial hy 
.91 c/ unnecessary in practice, 93 etsetjif . — an impediment to jihslict*, 95 — 
mode of conducting their proceedings objectionahic, 96— piejndicial to the 
interests of the public, 97 — great expense and iucofivenience to gi and -jurymen, 
#5. et rey.*-ainbiguity in the nature and scope of their duties and its consequences, 
98-^cce«6ity for the existence of the grand-jury sysiem questionable, 101 ib» et 

Manan, an island in Nova Scotia, described, 304. 

C recce, kingdom of; and the Ionian Islands, 193 — Ionian Islands placed under the 
protection of Knglaud witli the title of ** the I'liittid States of the Ionian islands, 
ih , — Lxtiacts from tJie “ (’oiislitution’* drawn up for it bv Sir 9’homus MuitiaiuL 
4 Q 4 — election and comi^sition of the Legislative Assembly, i />. — of the Senators, 
*5. — seToction of the Judicial AutJioritv, i/>. — organization of the synchlas or 
electors, ib. et m/. — ballot abolished by Sir J'bonias Maitland, and consequent 
unwillingness of the electors to vote, 495 — ^t>rovisions against it, ih. et seq , — mode 
of electing the senate, 496 — privileges and duties of the senate, and of thePrimaiy 
Council, ib, et seij , — observations tn loco — revelue^kon \y average, 496 — its 
auLount under tlie governments of Sir Thomas Maitland, and Sir Frederick Adam, 
ib , — diapoaal of surplus revenue, ib , — state o( Giqiha Ionia on Colonel Napier 
Hissoming ite government, ib, et sc/}. — projoct^of a University in Ithaca by tlio late 
lord Guilford, 499 el seq . — strong recommendation of Colonel Napiej’s work on the 
subject of the Goverunient of the Ionian Islands, .'iOO — character of the Gieeks 
improved under their state of subjection to Turkey, 502 — remaiks on the situ- 
ation of enthmebised Greece and the kind of government siiitetkto it, 503 el srq. 

— on the choice of monarchy foi the government of Gioeci*, and the selection of 
king Otho aS the monarch, 501, cl .sc(/.— on the relative political sit uatious of 
Auotritt and Russia, 507 et seqq, — on ibo propriety of augmenting the kingdom 
of ‘Greece, 510 — on the creation of potty kings, ib. el, seq. — Extracts Irom Colonel 
Napieiu v^ork -observations on the Ballot, 511 rt >?(/(/. — bis remarks on the gower 
of EnglMxd in hostility with America to arm the bracks against their masters, and 
probable re suite, 514 ei seq, — reasons .given against it, w'itli observations on them 
aud a him at Ireland, 515 et seq, * • <« 

• • 

la IffpyA Scotia, account of itsnrade, 311. , 

Mudim t/ 8S3>Hieibcte attributable to the author, t^.^respective tendencies 
ia Sigtod und Fraued from tho'end of the 13th century, to parliamentary 
KOteifiiiiiaiiiafnd pnre monarchy, 284— opinions respecting causes in France, f5.— 

Si Bli^|lidm28ff*-^ommoivs House of l(5irHament in England originated by Simon 
dk— oonjdctures rioting the #rlgin of the Franks, 286— Clovis 
of ^ frefcb monarchy, 267— idtoarks re^pectUig hU character, by 
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^Vf. Gui/ot, iVv.— respecting the fall of the Merovingian dynasty, 288 — the reig» of 
Cliailcinagnc, ^b . — soiziirc of tlic inouaeiTby by ilugli (’apet, 289— -Political 
ifistiiutions bi'Priince, — a^^countof 289 ct 6T^y.-^cixui’c/>f Cburcli* 

property by ,0l»arlcs Martel, 290— restored as far as in his power by bis son 
I*cpm*in consequ^h^ of & legend got up by the bishops, lA. ct AYy.— of benrfict\s^ 
29l^rcniarks of M. Guixot on liberty, i A.— controverted, 202 — cases of fVehr^eld, 
tl, ei jeo. — motives of tWb nobles to seek places at court, 294 — origin ot the* 
Fivneh Noblesse, lA. etseq , — anecdote of Charlemagne, 296* — remarks on the origin 
ofiloyaltyin dilfcrent times and places, 297 — on the political character of the 
feudal Riigime, »A. et te ^, — the despotism of monarchy more tolerable Uian 
feudalism, 298 — the feudal system attacked by bolli king and people, 299 — 
diilerence between the French and English batons of the early ages, lA. — com- 
mendation of the work, 300. 

HUiory of iht Middle and fFo%king Classes^; &c., &e. &c. by J. WadC| reviewed, 
4o5 — See Middle aiul Working f losses. 

I. 

llluslrations of Vegetable Physiology ^ practically applied to the cultivation of the 
Garden, the Field, and the Forest, &o. &c. by James Mhin, A.L.S. 431. 

'^nffuiry into the rise a^d abuse of Grand Julies ; with reference to their adjudicating 
on cases which have undergone previous itivestigation before a Magistiatc, by 
Peter Laurie, Esq. 80 — Extracts — on tbe prejudice in favour of old 

institutions, 90 — showing that the Grand Jury is anomalous in theory, tA. ci se^f 
— that it is unnecessary in practice, 93 — that it is an impediment to justice, 96 — 
Inconvenience of the mode in which the Grand Jury conduct their proceedings, 

96 — in proof that the Grand Jury is prejudicial to Uie interests of the public, 

97 — urging as an objection the ambiguity relative to the nature and scope of the 
duties of Grand Jurymen, 98. 

J. 

Jmnes It his letter to the privy council of Scotland lelativc to the prosecution of 
Mr. James Ross, 357 — answer of the privy council, 358. « 

lefo's Harp^ account of Mr. Eulcnstcin’s performance on the, 246. 

John Si, a city in Nova Scotia, account of, 306, 

litry, trial by; in Scotland, CJmafks on the, 345. 

K. 

Kamlschalka lUy, the Kamtscliatkans supplied witli their best bicad from, the, 435. 

Kt»j Chinese (description of the, 243.** 

L. 

Iaiw Rcffjmi^ Progress of 42 — not sufTicicntly radical, 43— disadvantage and injustice 
of an expensive system of T^w, ib, — the actual state of the law a mere system of 
changes on an antiquated structure no longet suited to the present order of things, 
44— vacillating administration of it consequent thereon, 45 — Origin of Equity) <A. 
el sc(jf , — locality of the Courts not regulated by the increase or decrease ot the 
ponulatioD, 47— observations on the appointment of Justices of tbe Peace, lA.— on 
the regulation of the Petty Sessions, 48 — the Quarter Sessions, ib. — on this duty 
of the Coroner, Shcriflj Courts of Requests, minor Ecclesiastical Courts, Manorial 
Courts, ib. — appellant jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 49 — its character as a 
Court, ib. — remarks on the Privy Council as a Court of ^npea), lAi— on tbe King’s 
Bench, Exchequer, and Common P^easj^as Courts of Appeal lA.— on the Vicc- 
, chancellor’s court, SO — on the confused alid clashihg nature of the 'whole 
of legal administration, /A.— all the attempts at law reform characterised by reluct- 
ance and hesitation, lA. et seg. — remarks on the arrangements Ibr the destM^tch of 
business in the several Courts, 56, et on the local Courts BUT, 57, ef key. — 
obstructions to law Reform arisiOg ftom the Monopoly of tbe Itms Of Court, 65, 
et reyr.— obseiratlons on the tnod:^ of paying tbe profinridD^ 70— on that of, poying 
tbe Attorneys,' 71 • , * ■ 
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XiflJ# df Debtor and Creditor — sec Debtor and Creditor, 

Leprechaun^ account of the, SS, 

Letter to<i, W, JVollaston^ Est/,, Deputy Chairman of the Committee of the Tlu^nes 
Tunnel Company, on the present state of the Aflkirs^of the.Company, IJ. 

addressed by the Directors of the Thames Tunnel Comj^any to the dbmmis. 

fiioners foi- the Issue of Exchequer Bills for caiiyiapr on Public Works, aliplyiiit^ 
for a Loan to complete the Body of the Tunnel, ike. &o. 10 — extracts, 16, 17, IH, 
19,21. 

to Henry Warburton, Esq., M.P. upon the Emancipation of the Jews; hy 

Basil Montagu, Esq. 215 — Extracts, 222, 223. 

London University Magazine ^ No. If. — Note on * Austin’s Province of Jurisprudenee 
Determined,* 329 — admonitions to the juvenile writers therein, ib, et se^, — pro- 
priety of resistance to bad government argued, 3^0 — defended by Burke, as quoted 
by Blackwood, 332, ^ 

Lords of Regality^ Scotlandt when deprived of their jurisdiction, 343 — present 
privilege, ib, 

• M. ^ 

Mary, 5'L river of, and its adjacent towns in Nova Scotia described, 306. 

M'Nutfe Islamic in Nova Scotia, account of, 310. 

Whe well ’a First Principles of, reviewed, 146 — prevalent and landahle 
desire for a knowledge of the reason of things, ih , — proportion of times of revolu- 
tion of any two planets to iheir distances, how discovered hy Kepler, 147 — 
Newton’s discovery of the force of gravity, ib , — the theorem of Kepler demon- 
strated by Newton, ib , — how argued, 148 — character of an axiom, ih. cl seq, 
— Pefrom, a worif suggested to express a Physical Law’ inferred from expcii- 
ment, 149 — Aristotelian distinction of Motion into natuml and unnatural, i/>. 
— perpetual motion how possible, ib , — observations on the problem of Pappus, 
150 — on the notions of Aristotle respecting the Lever, improved notions 
of Arclnmedes, ib , — further remarks on, and recommendation of, the term 
Peirasm, LM — wheel and axle, only a circular lever, 152 — properties of 
PuUies derivable from those of the lever, 25.~rcinarks on the Inclined Plane, ib, 
— Iiistory of its solution, 153 — Stevin’s Proof of the Force bn the Inclined Plane, 
154 — Aristotle’s notions respecting the nature bf .ff!bele rating Force, 156 — their 
fallacy shown by Galileo, ib, — Aristotle’s questions lespecting the motion of pro- 
jectiles, 157 — the observation of Digges, ir^the instance of the hullet, — of 
Tartaica, ih , — confirmation of Galileo’s as the true doctrine of Projectiles, ib. — 
mistaken notion of the Military Projectors, ib* et seq. — Laws Si Motion brought to 
the test by their application to Astronomy, 158 — System of Copernicus respecting 
the Earth’s motion weakly defended by his followers until the lime of Galileo, tb, 
ei $eq , — maintained by Galileo and bis disciples by an exp1ana4ion of the compo- 
sition of motion, 159 — suppositions respecting the augmentation of the equatoiial 
diameters df the earth, Jupiter and Saturn, 160, et seq, — remarks on the enuncia- 
tion of the Authoi’s Tliird Law of Motion, 163. 

Midtile and fVorking Classes, History of the, 8cc. by J. Wade, 455 — due qualifica- 
tlpa necessary in the historian, ib, — critical remarks on Mr. Wade’s histovy, 456, 
et seqq. — political opinions hitherto adopted marc in the spirit of party than of 
sound judgment, 459— influence of wealth on opinion declining, ib, — obseivations 
respecting a repeal of the Assessed Taxes, 460— popular opinion of a more Itlieral^ 
and enlightened character in the paesent day, 461— tyranny of might over right 
in the early ages, 463 — slavery in EtiKl^od, Jrclatid, and Scotland, 464-*-pcriod of 
4iie transition fiotn slave to servant, i5.— dreadful eflects of a pestilence in l,‘?49, 
consequent rise* in liie pri^e of labour, i5.— proclamation to fix the price of 
InVour, i^lowed by the Statute of Labouiers, lA.— tenor of the statute, lA.— 
labour compulsory in every labourer under sixty years of age, 466^punishinent 
pfsejrvnpis quitting theV^nty, ib, et r^^.^oombinations of workman prohibited, 
wjien tfi* prohibiting acts ^re abandoned, '-Introduction of 
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^ foreign wares prohibited, 466 — origin of the present MfM6nlc lodgeti 
Ties enacted for the pnnishment of idleness and vagabondage, ih, »t stf > — 
vagabondage liow construed, 469— robbei 7 encouraged by the herons, dis* , 
tressing conaetjiienees of the breaking up of the mopasteriea, 470— ‘provision for 
the poytr, distre^ss of the working classes in the three following reigns, 

^71-‘YPOpulaiiou id $id couittiy in the reigns of Edward Ilf and Elisabeth^ t % — 
weekly w^es of ^rtl6oex^ nusband^ m Elizabeth’s Urne, enaotmebtsTor 
tile prptecSMva of il% We^mg clgsees, 4?^power tp compel p^foent of wa^es 
givclfll by an aj^t pa^d in the/year 1727, 473— more fully granted 1746, f&.-i-aets 
passed to probibfii ^mbipatlons to keep up the price of labour, ^4.'— labour 
‘ prebl^rbus during the latter half of the l^th century, 477*^ aupe,rpbpn4ant 
pO^lation the consequence, i6. — demand of the Spltai Fields weavers to have 
Iheir #ages Aired by the magistnites, 476-^oorn an article of exportation from the 
year 1669 to 1 764* td.— quantity consumed and imported about the year 17^7, 
479— quantity imported tn ibt^year IbCHI, ib * — ^number of com acts from the reign 
of Anne to that of fieorge Ilf in^the year 1797, — number of acres of common 

and waste land inclosed in the rapective reigns, ib . — demand of the weavers of 
T^noasblre to have their wages fixed aoeording to law by the magistrates, 4S0 — 
the act of Elizabeth empowering them repealed, ib , — introduction of machinery 
and its consequences, ib, — rise and progress of * LuddismV 481— combinations of 

rn^he masters a^lnst the men to keep down the price of labour, protected by tlie 
magistrates, 484— formation of * Tiades Unions,’ ib, — dtstressing fall of wages in 
Glasgow in 1811, ib. et setf, — comparative rate in 1824 with that of 1799, 485— 
condition and conduct of the skiUetl labourers^ ib , — combination laws repealed, 
486 — the working classps not benefited by the repeat, ib, — extract from an 
address to Mr. Peel stating the condition of the weavers of Bradford, 487 — ^wages 
of confederated trades higher than others, 488— meeting of the Geneml Trades 
Association, iL — subsistence should precede population, 490 — oppression of the 
landed interest and the Corn Laws, 491, et sc ^, — how fai; the working classes 
benefited by a reduction of taxation, 492 — lower classes to be admonished 
reapccting the causes of poverty, 493. 

Music, Nathan on the History and Theory of, 242 — remarks on the progrem of 
musical improvement, ib, et seq. — description of the Chinese Kin^ 243 — popular 
airs, 245 — Chinese aud Scottish scales, ib, — of the Hindoo instrumental music, ib, 
— the siiiir the principal, 246 — music of the Joloifs on the coast of Africa, r4- — 
of the Wahabees, %b —of M. Eulenstein’s Jew’s harps, ib, — remarks on ll»e musical 
knowledge of tbe aifcients^T^. 


N. 

Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England ; by the Rev. R. Walsh, 
LL.D. 163. ^ “ 

of a Journey across tlie Balkan in 1829-30, 163. 

Natimai Eamomy^, No. VI f. Frazer's Magazine, No. 43, for July, 1833, 969* 

Neck, or River Spirit, described, 84. ^ 

NiSy anecdote of the, 84. 

Noblesse, rrcucA, origin of the, 294. 

Notes pfi the Settlement or Colonisation of British Sniijects in Tndla, by Jdm 
Craufoni, Esq. 247. * 

NovtiScoHit, 300 — what originally comprehended linger tbe ferm N9V4 — 

its present extent, ib , — discovered by Seliastian Cabot, i5*—un8pcceiwiuT‘ attempt 
of tite Marquis de la Rm^he to form awettfement wUb a oody ot cpuyicts, 3(18— 
Ro)»a! now AnnapollB founded by the french in 1604 and the denntry dilied 
Acadia, f5.— finalty ceded to England by tha treaty of tltrecht, 
of the country add account of the dlinafe, 304', et seg, ^ 

o. 

Ohervo^ aearinmei Iqr ^ to en Umte iif CtonHM Ok iM 
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A^iArcb 1833, hj G, Robinson, Esq. for a ^Select Committee '' To consider ant> 
resfise our exis^i^g Taxation,' ’ See. by llicbafd Heathfiold, 1. • 

I du g^n«ral Clause! sur quelque notes de son gouvernement, 231. ^ 

Oti prinoiples to be adopted in the estaCllshmcnt of New Munivi> 

paKtIes, Stc* 8w* oy Sir Francis PaUffravc, K. IJ. 313^tlj»lerm Corporation no 
logger oonsonant with its original intent, 3H— propose]^ by Vie author Xi uray 
of reform— every inhabitant householder to be entWeJ to his friJedom, *319— 
but not without restriction or qualification, 320^ seven years probation pioposed 
as a test of Eligibility, 321 — freemen to be excluded from participating in the 
funejis of the corporation on an order of the privy conpcil^ 322 — no freeirpm to 
transmit an inchoate right offreedooi to his child or children, tk — to be acquired 
by a seven years residence ns householder, and payrnent of fines an4 mes, 3^i3 — 
not entitled to demand fteedom unless claimant be in possession of 100/. of hi*^ 
own money, li. — restoration of the Lect Jniy recommended, 320 — answers 
in locQ» t 

Origin^ ProgreMt uud present State of the Thanles Tunnel, and the advantages 
likely to accrue' from it, both to the Proprietors and the Public, 10. 

Oltrrboimte t a Historical Novel, reviewed, 104 — general characteristics of tlie 
novel, love and fighlimr, ih , — objections to the stylo, iL, et geneial remarks 
on htstorieal novels, 1 00. ^ ^ 

Otto nn the Vielitiy 442 — high character of the instrument, 443 — names of the most 
eminent makers abio.ui, ik — comparative merits of tlw flat and deep model, ik — 
sixth string of a guitar fl^^t |)ut on the instiument by Otto by direction of Herr 
Naumann of Dresden, 444 — violins improved by constant use inoie than by 
age, 445. 

P. 

Paemnunfuotldp Bay^ in Nova Scotia, described, 305. 

Ptrts of Persia, brief account of the, 81. 

Physiology of Plants^ or the Phenomena and T.aws of \''egctation, 4.31 — general 
chameterof the author’s writings, .vcy. — his remarks on the paper' of the 
ancients and the Egyptian papyrus, 4'h*l — on the locomotion of plants, 4.34 — the 
monkshood — the Daman and other trees, 431 -esculent roots, 435 — length artd 
extent of creeping trees, 436 — magnibidc of foliage, 437 — arconnt of the Itafilesia, 
Arnoldi, and Hafne.sia patma, 433— Ioeomoti\e power of seed ^43fl — their diversi- 
fied form, 1 5. — their explosion from th^capsulei ot*^me flwrcrb,rA.c/A’eyy,—. 
luminous vegetables, 441. f 

Pouka^ account of the, 88. * 

Postsrripi to the Article on WhewclPfi First Principles of Mocharites, 263, 

Prvrui sur la Politique Anglaise u Tripoli, 231. 

ProclumtUionf distributed by the French Government in the regency of Algiers in 
1830,231. 

Property Tax, 1— general effeetfi of our present system of Taxation, 2 — diflicnlty of 
reforming a system contrived for the selfish inteie.bis of men in power*. 3 — their 
intemstt&rl resistance of a Property Tax, 4 — heads of argument used by them, 
5«iirt#ii8weiwd, i4t el seyf * — obvious fiiisohood, that a graduated property tax would 
tend lo the equalization of all property, 7 — drstinetion between tax on property 
and income nearly nominal, 8 — diflerence in the afjqrlication of the terms respect^ 
iveiy cofieideredja. — remarks on direct and indirect taxation, 9. ,* 

Pyn^ Ltfe qft 22l1-bricf account of hte hijijth and education, lA.— placed in the 
Rl^phequei distinguishes himselT ii^ IVnament as an opposerof the 

Court —one of tJie Managers in the impeachment of the Duke of 

Buckingham, lA,-— madcs Lientenain of the Ordnance by the Parliament, 24— 
mistake of Wood on the subject, f A.— eorre.sponds with lire covenanters of Scot- 
landiand his activity in promoting the elections of the puritanical party, i A.— 
lir 4 w4<w 4if Cmim wkm ttbmi to cio|aik 4 n: coovar- 
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' sation with Mt. Hyde previous to opening the Parliament of ^648, 26— account 
"of bi« speech respecting national grievances, ib, et exti-acts from his speecli 
ff the 11 A November, lA, ei seq, — his chaige against Stratford, 27— debate 

interrupted b^ a Message from the Lords, t6.— its purpose suspected, «6 answe! 

of th(^ Commons, ^8 — Straflbrd accused of Hlgli Treason by in the name ol 
,the^ou8e of Comitfons a*t the bar of the House of Isolds, ih * — attempt of Went- 
wow to-mduce Pym to ioin hinf hi h»s apustat'y, and Pym’is reply, 28-^x tract 
loom UaimeOch in a oomreiicn with the Loids on 3 1st December, 1640, 30— 
presents toe articles of chaige against Stratford to the Lords, 30th of January, tL 
hia speech at the Trial of Stratford, 31 — extraet from tils speech 
no the gjjiieles against tiSud, d2-^rticles of High Treason against Pym ordered 
Im the iMng, i£^-«xtract from his speech at the conference between tnn 
Heueei, S^th Jamiary 1041, 33— order of the House of Commons, that he be 
thawhed for his epeech, end desiired tp put it in writing, that it may be printed, 
•hisextraordiiMiiw power and popu^ritv, 34— Ms declarations of undeviaiinir 
)0felty,06— hie death, and bunal m Westminster Abbey, i6.— Stephen ManhallN 
aoooiinlof Ms hilt momonta, Ar-H»use of his death, 3^his character by Cla- 
fiOdon, 37 — eemavhs on his public cUaiactex by Antony k Wood, 38— concludiiifr 
iwnmrtta no it» i£ et 

Q* 

mots sur te Trbsor Alger, 231. 

Queries idrcoiated by the Commissioners for the Aflhirs of India, on the Question of 
Slfiwe»t»lbB*S47* 

R* 

Jh|dM» JkrMkUi makiimX of its discovery, 438. 

Happeet de la Comndislbn de la Cbambfe des D4put<^s snr )e Budjet du Ministei 
£la One#re pour l%nn4e 1834, 231. 

Hemerkff on the Civil Disabilities of British Jews, by Francis Henty Goldsmidi 
213— Extracts 225, 226, 227. 229. 

a Novel, by the Countess of Blessington, reviewed, 446— Uie atis> 

r aoy Ignorant of the condition of tlie working classes, f6. et rry.— condition of 
llhdi peamtry as represented by the authoress, 447— not happy in her foi ill- 
ation of the langoage of the Irish Ubouring class, 448, et rey.— tory notions of 
the authoress made those of the Irish pleasantry, 449, et seqg , — praise of the duke 
of Wellington fw-. the mouUi of a peasant, 462 — the authoi ess’s protest against 
mo conddi^ <tf hig)pse dulses being made subject of censure by the vulgau 

4134* 

Btmfi from the 3eiect CommijUee on the Atfalrs of tiie East India Company, 
wlMt IdMtttesitf Evidence, in six parts, and an Appendix and Index to each, 

BMktmmt Jke Court of London^ Narrative of a ; by Richard Rush, Esq. Envoy 
* mfliaotidiiiafy, for tlie United States of America, from 1817 to 1626, 373— the 
Oilllwr^imaiebl^ mpresentations, id.— character of ^ author as mfleeied by 

Mi 374— coadact of the autlior an being iotormed of the tendency of a forth - 

waMijlithdo in the Quan^ly Review, 376 — ehamctei of tUb work» the 
miepmo apTcoaoh to the shaves of Bngiand described, 326— his postage Ihrougli 

the author’s IseUngs, id.— hU^eowtttryimii pvoiid 
dfAk inidMkiiiiiiti, aatlmr's aocountof the bekMogars visit with 

dlipr - p i Ti'iim i i 4hf Msthoir'f tmwisfhs on the pOfmlatioa of England, 3f79<Mbis 
In perambnlating through ibe streets of the West end ei the town, 

I iMwdi wf a pMmm, 1^ 4imm at Amiid CMI#tdsgh*s * 38 1 — 

ilfMtt. SW-4e|ig|>t (ff ttw ftU4|i«r in 

Welt, Ifww bi! KM 10 bb HWOM of 

Sir ^niiniH MiuAiirtMb rr.p«ctiii 9 hia bl{ilM]riSMr-j#lll|^ 
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lUii^Ofhorpfid y lumiiiouRDCSs of, 441. 

l{,(‘sidenco at llio Couit of London, ^73. — See lUsidencf^ 

• 

SVvv/.v, loFolnotive jiovver of, 433 — their diversified form,'7A. — exploVion of from the 
<-a()8n]es of certain fiou'ers^T). ^ • 

Sf lh(trnf\ Natural History of. Observations on various parts df Natmo ni»1 tl*e 
NaturalistV Calendar, by the late Kcv. Gilbert White^c. — No. 1 liiiti.sh labraiy 
reviewed, 33. 

SVyi/i/Vi;* .S//a 7<?/>/, 36(> — merit of the work called Ballinp^airs Mercantile Navy 
Improved," 367 — strong construction of vessels in the King’s dork-yards 
ib . — that mode of building not yet applied to the Mercantile Navy, .36S —reasons 
why it should — who opposed by, tb . — the interest of undenvriters too imuh 
alfected by it, ih. — the safe system no gain to the ship-builder, — the ship-owner 
indemnilied by the nnderwiiter, *6. — the merchyit also, 369 — final loss to the 
consumers, ib. — temptation to the ship-owner Jo desire the loss of his insured 
ship, ib, — thevhief consideration to the country in favour of the safe system, the 
lives of tlic seamen, 370 — Mr. BallingalPs remarks on the loss of tlie Rothsay 
Castle, tb. — of the Lady Sherbrooke, 371 — age the object of inquiry with under- 
vviiteis, rather than corifetruction, of a ship, 372. 

Snee-farra of Ireland, account of the, 87. 

St. John, in Nova Scotia, account of, 306. 

Sugar, exportation of human bones from Algiers to be used in the refining of, 234. 

Sn^ar without Slavery., 247 — vegetables from which Sugar m.^y be oljtained be^-ides 
the Cane, 248 — species of the Palm producing it, ib. — sugar from the Maple, ih. 
— fiom the Bcet'ioot, 249'“account of the Sugar Cane, and observations respect- 
ing the cultivation of it, ib. ct seq. — exportations from the countries of the feast, 
2,11 — obstacles to an extended production of Sugar in tliem, suggestions for 
the attainment of it, 2.12 — inaiiufactine of it in the East, tb et seq. — restrictions of 
tlie East India Company’s Monopoly, the main obstacle to the pi ogress of Sugar 
cultiiie in the East, 2.14 — encouragement of it in the East the best way to ])ut 
down Slavery in the West, 2.16— obstacles which prevent a liheral supply of Sugar 
from the East, 257 — observations on the vote of 20,006,000/. to the West India 
planters as compensation for the emancipation of the slaves, 260, et seqq, 

T. . 

Thames Tunnel, 10 — great advantages of Public Works, T^ilitnting internal 
intecourse, ih. — those of a Thames Tunnel, cnum^t^ilVn— attempt at the 
formation of one, 12 — reported practicable liy^the engineer, and an Act of 
Parliament obtained incorpoiatingthe Thames Archway Company, 1,3 — operations 
of tlie first engineer frustrated, ib. — recoinmeneVd with the additional aid of a 
second engineei, ib. — the first, after compldliiig a long couri?<> of excavation, 
discharged, and the remaining one, encouraged bv^iberal promise, after grc<nt 
exertions reduced to a conditional relinquishment of his undertaking, 1 t — a 
reward oflered for a plan tliat would effect a comjiletion f»f the closi^^n, ib. — nume- 
rous plans offered but none thought woithy of adoption, and the work abandoned, 
1.1 — the attom)]t again renew ed, 16 years after, under the direction of Mr. Brunei, 
ih . — the endeavour again frustrated by t>vo irruptioiih of the river, and tlie exhaus- 
tion of the Compuny’s funds, Ki — fresh estimates made foi the comjiletion of the 
work, ib . — causes of excess of expenditure beyond the first estiifltfle, ib. et snj . — 
fresh assurances of success by the engineer, 19 — calculated revenue in the event of 
its completion, 21, * 

Treatise on the Construction, Preservation, Repairand Improvement of the \ ioUn, 
ike.&.e.by Jacob Augustes Otlo, transl'^ted from the Gennan, with Notes and Ad- 
ditions, by Thomas Fardeley, reviewet^ 44?? ^ • 

Trial by Jury, Scotland, remarks on the, 34.1. 

Trulls, account of the, 82 • • 

Tu. hey and its Resources : by B. Urquhart, Esq. 493, reviewed, o()2 

Turkish Empire, 163— its intenist from ancient recollections, 163 — date of its decline, 
l64-^^use*of it, ib. — great power of the Janiynes, find their abuse of it, ih. — 

voi^xix.— WestffUnste/Iievietv, • 2 n 
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^increassed bv tlieir coalition witli tlio Ulciiin, IfJo — establishment of a piiesthood 
disappioved of by Mohammed., ib , — conduct of the IMema snbsCMjuenl to' the 
battle of l^opalito, ih , — endeavours of Selim to ie<lnce the predomirinliii};; po^^er of 
<lhe two factious, ’Itid — ahiks in the struggle, i/i. — ucceKsion of MahmoiRl IJ. to llie 
tlirontr, his characbn, 1/4 — tutored by Ins < oiisiu Selim tlie former monarch, lie 
• coii^neiices his feign resolved to carry into execution the instructions he had 
recl^ived from him, ih. — |»psi(ion of the empiie on the accession of Mahmoud to 
the throne, 1(>7 — his conduct in it, ih. — causes conducing to his success, Jbd — 
piesent .stienglh and (onditionof the empire, 109 —estimate of its population, ///. — 
great weakness of her military position, great capabilities of her commercial one, 
170 — decay of her nai al ]»ower, ih. — instabihtv of jiroperty in 'I’urkey, and its 
effects, lb. et .sc<;. — administration of the Law.s, 17 1, — jiublic o)union addre.'iSed by 
(he Sultan Mabinotid, in a work culled the ‘ lla.sis of Victory,’ in favour of Lis 
projects of Improvement, 16. — publication of a Newspaper in the French Language 
tailed the ‘ Moniteiir ()l]iom<in,' ib. — J’uropean fashions of dress adopted, J7l'- 
habits of the pt‘Ople (ending to manufacturing industry, ib, — attitude of the 
surrounding powois, 1 7 fJ— threatening policy and proceedings pf Russia toward 
Turkey, ib. et icy. — present no grounds of apprehension from Austria, 174, et si<j. 
— little from Persia, 175, — successful enmity of tiie PRcba of Kgypt, IMohammed 
.-t- All, lb. — internal tWhigei from tlie Vlema, 17c» — superstitious notions of the Turk.s 
respecting the huzi uh or secret hoard of the seraglio, ib, — fearful decline of the 
power of Turkey notwifh.standing the great abilities of the Sultan, 177 — conclud- 
ing reflections, ib, et .sc</. 

W, 

Walpttie, Horace, JiUrl of Orford, Letters of, to Sir Horace Mann, Nc*. &.c. Kdited by 
IjOrd Dover, .‘>61 — remarks on the purity of distinguished literary men ainl philo- 
sophers among the nobility, 16. — hiicf cliaiucter of the T.(*tter.s, :>oV, et seij , — 
uneedotes of lady Surulon, — of Mr. Oswidd, .>(>4 — saying of tlie Marshal de 

Villeroi respecting the conduct of the courtiers and j>oli(ician.s ot his day, .‘>()|-- 
reasoiis for Lord Luxborough representing (’astle-rising, ti. — an<*cdo1e respt‘cting 
lord Bath, with a new* wav to recover old debts, ib . — of \'anghan, chaii'inakcM’ t<i 
Fiederick J'rince of Wales, th. et set /, — collateral duty of Harry \’ane, a I.ord of 
the 'l'rea.siiry, "36 1 — modern honour, ib , — consoipienceb of misplaced appointments 
umler indiscriminate patronage, <ixeinplitied in the instances of Admiral Byng and 
Lord GcjOrge Sack\ ille, .S()5. 

IVeslep Fumilpi — brief notice of Bartholomew’, the great grandfather of the 

celebrated johir '^esl^'f John Woslev, the son of Bariholoiiiew’, holds tlio 
vicarage of Whitochurcli m lorsetNlure, and marries on an income of ^1*0 a - 
year, tho niece of Doctor Faller, author of the ‘ Worthies of Ibigland,’ IbO - his 
conversation lyith Dr. Imnside, Bishop of Bristol, respecting liis principles and 
conduct in ^lie tiiiio of the J^’ornmoinvealth, ib. — dies at the age of thirty-five, after 
a aeries of persecutions, and leaves two sons, IMatthew’ and Samuel, IHl — state- 
ment of the difficulties through which Samuel w’orked his way to the (’Lurch, ih. 
— reliiuiuisliHw his family principles and becomes a Tory and High Cliurchman, Ul^i 
— marries the daughter of Dr. Aimesley, an ominenl noii-confomiist, ib, — com- 
mences author by the publication of a volume of Poems, ib, — teuipting oflors made 
him bv the agents of James II., ib. — refuses to lead the king’s declaration, and 
preaches ajj^ainst it, ib, — dedicates his poem of the ‘ Life of (Christ,* to queen 
i\la»T“» ^W^aented w'itli the living of Kjisworth, ^excellent character of hi.s 
wife, ih — his great pecuiiiai;v difficulties and other Iroiihies, 1114 — assisted by the 
Arclihishoji of York, 185— ^extracts from his corresjiondence writli tlie prelate on 
^le subject of his distreESOs, ib. et seq . — bis Rectory house burned to the ground, 
187 — annoyed by a ghost trick, ib, — Mr^iohn Wesley**^ account of it, 188 et seq, 
— Mrs. \\ esley’s iv;les forAe munaf[hmept of her fariuly, 191 etseq , — the daughters 
* all iiiifortiinate in tlieir iiiarriaf^es, 194 et beq , — circumstances accounting for it, 
195 — those especially, relative to lha marriage of JVJehetable, 198 — presentation 
of Mr. Wesley’s (’ominentaries, on Job, to (^ueeii Caroline, hv- his son John, 
197 — death of Mr. VVeslev, ib. 

White's Sellwn, '39 — character of Captain Brown’s eifttion of it, 40— account of the 
author, ifi.—,--(ualificationa4or ^laturalist, 41-^ Mr. \^ite amply eudo^i^d, ib , — 
peculiar mej‘it.s of thefi’ork, ib. 
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AnnA^ Miiya, 175 
A l>l>as SIihIi, 1 75 
Abd ul WaliJilj, HJS 
Abdallah Hon tjaoud, \6'J 
Abel, 2A\ 

Abrnrorraj^c, I7 > 

Abcrdcf'n, lord^Jl , 

Abiahain, ‘292 • 

Adam, 24*1 

Adam, sir Fred, 49,'{, 498^ 5(11 

ASsop, 75, 76 

Aiynew, Patrick, ^56 

All reman, 81 

All !i manes, Ml 

Aiiuoln, 295 

Ainsworth, W. II., 74 

Alexander the (Iicat, 434 

Ali'icd, bl), 222 

Ali, U)8 

Ali Puclia, lb7, 493 
Alison, 353, 359 
Alonzo V., 317 
Altborp, lord, 493, 418 
Amiot, Pere, 244 
Amunith 1., 177 
Amuialb IV., 164, 165 
Anaxagoras, 7tS 
Andarchnis, 295 
Anglesea, lord, 452 
Anne, quccir, 189, 479 
Anne.sley, .Snsannali, 1H3 
Anneslcy, Dr. 182, 183 
Antoninns, 222 
Apollo, 79 

Archibald, earl of Argyle, 344 
Algal, sir CImrIes, 302 
Argyle, duke of, 4146 
Argyle, earl of, 351 
Aristides Quintilian us, 216 
Aristotle, 156, 157 
Arkwright, 40'1 
Armiiiius, 286 
Arnold, Dr. 438 
Ashurst, Mr. Justice, 100 
Augustus, 433 • ‘ 

Dachmann, 443 
13acon, lord, 361 

Baden, duke of, 515 • 

Baillie, 31,32 

Bajazety 164 

Baldwin, Mr..W. J., 204 

Ballins^y Jas., 366, 367, 3|8, 370^7^ 

BarbaroQSA, 170 • 


Rarclay, William, 338 
Jlaiing, Ml. 109 
Harrington, Mr. Dairies, 41 
Harry, 222 
Hath, Iprd, 364 
Hayiicldfcapt. .304 ^ 

Ha} ley^ bar on, 55'^' 

Hayley, Mi*. Justice, 100 
Hedford, diiKe of, 7 
Hegiii, M. 242 
Hell, 23S 

HenvennU), 173 • 

Herkeley, bi'shop, 362 
Hinning, lor(^ 358, 359 
Hiicb, 23, 24 
Hlackstone, sir W, 102 
Hlaclxwood, 4, 332 

Hlessington, Countess < f, 116, 448, 45' 
452, 453, 454 
Hoi liard, 300 
Holieniia, duke of, 515 
Honilacc, St. 290, 291 
Honchette, 307 
Houlainvilliers, M. dc,294 
Hourbon, duke of, 384, 385 
Htnvdieb, 246 
Bowman, J. E. 44()^W 
Biady, 3J6, 

Bialio, J'cbo, 159 

BronghaTii, lord, 53, 55, 56, 61, 64, 205, 
406, 422, 424 
Hio\Wi, capt. T. 39, 40/^ 

Bruce, RolT^355 • 

Bnimmel, 81 

Hiunel, Mr. 15, 16 , 

Bucbanari, ISO 
Hurhstacdtci’, 443 
Buckingliam, Mr. 403 
Buckingham, duke of, 2.3 
Biiller, Mr. »Instice, lOtW*^ . 

Buikc, Edmund, 31, 39, 332, 430^' 

Burnet, bi^iop, ,92 

Burney, Dr. .245 

Butler, bisb^), 362 

Hyng, admuaJ, 365. .366 

Byron^lord, 90, 36 

Cabot, Sebastian, SOJ 

Caesar, 505 

Cain, 292 ^ 

Calamy, 181 
Campbell Colin, 3*16 
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